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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


MARCH, 1900 


THE PROMOTION OF COMPANIES AND THE 
VALUATION OF ASSETS ACCORDING TO 
GERMAN LAW.! 


GERMAN Company Law was entirely changed and recast by a 
statute passed in 1884, which introduced a number of checks and 
restrictions of an entirely novel character. Many fears were 
expressed at the time. All enterprise was to be hampered in the 
future and driven to foreign countries. No persons of means 
and standing were to be found who would incur the liabilities 
and risks to which directors and promoters were to be subject 
under the new state of things. Sufficient time has now elapsed 
to show that the forecast of these prophets of evil was based on 
misapprehension. The statistics prove conclusively that the 
formation of new companies, far from being arrested by the 
greater stringency of the law, has been progressing in a most 
remarkable manner, and that the career of German companies 
has, on the whole, been most prosperous.” Some of the new 


1See Ring, Aktiengesétz 2nd. ed. Berlin, 1892; Pinner, Das Deutsche 
Aktienrecht ; Berlin 1899; Esser, Die Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, 1899; Riesser, Die 
Neuerungen im Deutschen Aktienrecht, Berlin, 1899. 

2 There were in Germany in 1896 according to Professor R. van der Borght’s 
estimate (Conrad’s Handwirterbuch, Vol. I., 2nd. edition, pp. 192-194) 3712 companies 
limited by shares with a total paid-up capital of over £340,000,000, and with reserve 
funds amounting altogether to £58,000,000; the annual net earnings of 3249 companies 
amounted to about 32,400,000, or about 10 per cent. of the paid-up capital. It is safe 
to assume from the figures given that not less than one-half of the total number 
of these companies were formed after the Act of 1884. In the blue book published 
by the departmental committee of the Board of Trade in 1895 (7779) a letter is quoted 
from Mr. Gerb of the British Consulate General at Berlin estimating the total paid- 
up capital at £200,000,000, (see p. 29). I showed at the time (see p. 30) that the 
capital must be at least £300,000,000, and the statistics given in the text prove 
conclusively that Mr. Gerb’s estimate was still further from the truth than I suspected. 
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safeguards have not proved quite as efficient as was expected by 
the legislature, but the net result has been a clear gain. There 
are good grounds for saying that dishonest or even reckless 
company promotion is no longer known in Germany. No doubt 
commercial and industrious enterprise in that country has lately 
passed through a period of prosperity, which cannot be expected 
to continue unchecked ; but times of prosperity, as a general rule, 
facilitate the task of unscrupulous financiers, and the absence of 
unsound company promotion in such times may be accepted as 
satisfactory proof of the efficiency of the law. 

The statute on stock-exchange and produce-exchange trans- 
actions passed by the German Reichstag in 1896, though laying 
down certain restrictions as to dealings in shares on the stock 
exchanges, does not touch the law on the formation and manage- 
ment of companies. The imperial commission on whose recom- 
mendation that statute was prepared! accepted the testimony of 
experts on all sorts of matters, however remotely connected with 
the subject of their inquiry, and would no doubt have listened 
to any complaints that might have been made as to the efficiency 
of the law of 1884. The fact that no such criticism came 
forward is good negative evidence of the non-existence of any 
substantial grounds of dissatisfaction. 

Another opportunity for complaints against the efficiency of 
the Act of 1884 was given by the inquiries of the committee 
appointed to assist in the revision of the German mercantile 
code, but in this case also the only points referred to were 
matters of detail not affecting the main principles of the law. 
The amendments which were introduced into the new mercantile 
code in connection with company law are not without im- 
portance, but they are all in the direction of strengthening the 
principles laid down in 1884. 

Company law can be looked upon from three different points 
of view: the shareholders’ point of view, the creditors’ point of 
view, and the point of view of the general public. If the share- 
holders’ point of view was the only one to be considered, much 
might be said in favour of abstention from legislative inter- 
ference. Thereis no reason why persons who invest or speculate 
in the shares of companies incorporated in their own countries 
should enjoy better protection than those who invest or speculate 
in the shares of foreign companies, or in other stock exchange 


1 The reports and minutes of the sittings of this commission have been pub- 
lished and contain much interesting information. 
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securities. But the two other points of view are of much greater 
importance ; all trading with unlimited liability offers certain 
safeguards to the creditors and to the general public, which are 
withdrawn in the case of trading with limited liability, and 
ought in that case to be replaced by corresponding safeguards of 
another kind. I mention the general public as distinguished 
from the creditors, because the dangers to which the general 
public is exposed by limited liability trading are of a kind 
differing entirely from the risks incurred’ by creditors. Bad 
company law, as will be explained in the further course of this 
article, is a direct inducement to the parties concerned to trade 
in an unsound manner, and the effects of unsound trade, like 
those of bad sanitation, go very far beyond the area from which 
it proceeds. There is one principle which should never be dis- 
regarded, whenever the privilege of limited liability is conferred 
by law; the liability of a fund having a fixed and ascertainable 
value should be substitued for the unlimited liability of indi- 
viduals. The value of this fund should on the formation of the 
company correspond with the amount of its nominal capital, and 
precautions should be taken to prevent, as much as possible, the 
diminution of this fund during the subsequent stages of the 
company’s existence. Company law should, therefore, find 
means to assure (a) that the value of the property which re- 
presents the capital of a company on its formation shall corre- 
spond with the amount of the nominal paid up capital of the 
company; (b) that property of the same value should continue 
to represent the paid-up capital of the company as long as it is 
not increased, and that on any increase of the paid-up capital the 
property representing the increase should be of a value at least 
equal to the nominal amount of the increase. I shall deal with 
each set of rules separately. 


A.-—Provisions as to Valuation of Assets on formation of 
Company. 


The amount of the nominal capital with which a company is 
started in England is purely arbitrary, and need not stand in any 
relation to the value of the assets by which it is represented. 
A trader who converts his business into a company and keeps 
the shares himself has every inducement to fix the capital at a 
high figure, and as he is buyer and seller in one person, the price 
at which the business is sold—apart from the question of stamp 
duties—is absolutely immaterial. 
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If the shares are to be taken by the public the character 
which Company Promotion is apt tu assume is shown by the 
following illustration. A trader wants to sell his business, which 
is worth £10,000, and approaches a financial agent conversant 
with such matters. The agent enters into a conditional contract 
whereby he agrees to buy the business in the event of his being 
able to form a company with a paid-up capital of £50,000. The 
price promised under the circumstances would probably be 
£10,000 in cash and’ the same amount in shares. The agent 
then tries to find some financiers willing to form a syndicate for 
the purpose ; if these are found they are substituted as purchasers 
for the financial agent, who would probably be satisfied with 
£5,000 for his profit on the transaction. These £5,000 would 
probably be divided by him with some friends who helped to 
collect the members of the syndicate. The syndicate would 
subsequently sell the business to the newly-formed Company for 
the £50,000, and if they succeed in placing the whole of the 
shares they will, under the above-mentioned circumstances, 
obtain a gross profit of £25,000, but out of this sum some other 
intermediaries must be paid, legal expenses and stamp duties 
must be disbursed, and, to judge from recent revelations, the 
financial press must receive encouragement. The final result of 
all this is that the company acquires the property at a price 
representing five times its real value, the difference being divided 
by a number of people who have all in their way helped to float 
the company. It is well known that this rate of profit is by no 
means exceptional and is frequently exceeded. 

Another circumstance has also to be taken into consideration 
in places in which British Company Law is applied. 

Assuming in the case just mentioned, that the public do not 
take all the shares, the syndicate may consider it worth while to 
go to allotment on the amount subscribed, and to trust to chance 
as to placing the rest of the shares at a subsequent period. In 
the instance given above this would have no effect on the 
working of the company, as the company would not get any of 
the proceeds of the shares in any event, but in some cases the 
purchase price does not absorb the whole of the nominal capital, 
some portion of the latter being reserved as a working capital ; in 
such a case the company has of course to suffer by the non- 
success of the issue. 

Thus it will be seen that the principle of establishing a 
definite fund available for the payment of the company’s debts, 
the value of which can easily be ascertained, is in this country 
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departed from in two ways: (1) by the absence of provisions 
ensuring that the property in which the capital is invested in the 
first instance is taken over at a price representing its true value ; 
(2) by the absence of provisions preventing a company from 
starting business before the whole of its capital has been sub- 
scribed. As regards the second point, the bill which is now 
before Parliament provides a partial remedy by requiring a state- 
ment as to the minimum amount of subscriptions on which the 
company will proceed to allotment, but this mode of dealing with 
the matter, though affording a certain amount of protection to 
subscribers for shares, does not in any way benefit the interests 
of the creditors or of the general public. 

In Germany the genuine nature of the valuation put on the 
original assets is secured by elaborate provisions which I shall 
deal with at length, and the starting of business with an insuffi- 
ciently subscribed capital is prevented by the rules laid down in 
sections 195 and 200 of the new mercantile code, according to 
which the corporate existence of a company cannot possibly 
begin before its whole capital has been subscribed for, and before 
at least 25 per cent. of the amount payable in cash is in the 
actual possession of the managers. There are two modes of 
formation permissible in Germany; (1) the simultaneous method, 
according to which the promoters take up the whole capital and 
offer it to the public after the formation of the company; (2) the 
successive method, which enables the promoters to offer the 
shares before the registration of the company ; but in either case 
the subscription of the whole capital must be complete before the 
company can begin business. 

These requirements as to the subscription of the capital 
would not be of much importance, if the first point to which I 
have called attention, namely, the adequacy of the value of the 
property in which the capital is invested, had not been properly 
attended to. This was done by provisions requiring the following 
things: (a) that certain matters relating to the history of the 
formation of the company should be inserted into the articles of 
the Company; (b) that the promoters should make a report on 
the promotion transactions, for the accuracy and completeness of 
which they are civilly and criminally lable; (¢) by provisions 
requiring the members of both boards of the company to examine 
into the circumstances of the formation of the company; (d) by 
provisions requiring an examination by independent auditors in 
certain cases. 

(a) The articles have to state (among other things) : 
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(1) The nature of any consideration not being cash against 
which any shares are issued. 

(2) The names of any persons from whom the company on 
its formation is to acquire any property, and the prices at which 
any such property is to be acquired. 

(3) The total amount of any payments to be made by the 
company for services rendered in connection with the promotion 
of the company. 

(b) In all cases in which any shares are issued for any 
consideration not being cash, or in which any property is to be 
acquired on the formation of the company, the promoters have 
to prepare and sign a written report, in which they have to set 
out the circumstances from which it appears that the property to 
be taken over in lieu of cash or to be acquired by the company, 
is worth the amount for which it is to be taken. In this report 
all transactions which led up to the ultimate sale of the property 
in question to the company, must be mentioned, together with all 
prices paid within the preceding two years for the purchase or 
construction of any part of such property; in the case of a 
company taking over a whole undertaking the results of the 
trading of the two preceding years must also be set forth. The 
term promoter according to c. 187 includes all signatories of the 
articles of association, and also all persons whose shares are not 
paid up in cash, and section 202 provides that all such promoters 
are answerable to the company in damages in respect of any in- 
accuracy or incompleteness in the above-mentioned report; and 
also that they have to refund to the company any pecuniary benefit 
conferred by them to any person in connection with the purchase 
of the property of which no mention is made in the report. 
Promoters are released from these liabilities if they can prove 
that the inaccuracy or incompleteness of the report was neither 
known to them nor could have been known to them if they had 
applied the diligence of a prudent trader. Third parties who 
have received any benefit not disclosed in the report are also 
liable in damages, if the concealment was (or under the circum- 
stances of the case ought to have been) known to them. Any 
promoter who knowingly makes any false statement in the report 
in question is also punishable with imprisonment and a maximum 
fine of 20,000 marks (section 313). 

(c) Every German company has a supervising board and a 
managing board; in the case of a ‘simultaneous’ formation 
the first boards are appointed when the Articles of Association 
are signed; in the rare case of a ‘“‘ successive” formation, the 
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general meeting, which has to be held before the registration of the 
company, has to appoint them. Both these boards have to examine 
and report on all the circumstances of the formation of the com- 
pany. They have in particular to inquire into the accuracy and 
completeness of the statements contained in the promoters’ report, 
and this inquiry must also include the examination of the question, 
whether the prices at which any property to be taken over by the 
company are open to any objection. (Sections 192, 193.) 

(d) In any case in which one of the members of either board 
is a promoter or derives any pecuniary benefit from the promotion 
of the company, and also in any case in which any property is to 
be taken over by the company on its formation, independent 
auditors appointed by the local chamber of commerce have to 
examine and report as well as the two boards and in the same 
manner. The auditors’ report under the law of 1884 had de- 
generated into a mere formality, but the new code has added 
some provisions which will make it much more effective in the 
future. 

Under the new law the auditors may ask for any information 
in connection with the subject of their inquiry which appears 
relevant to them, and in case of any dispute with the promoters 
as to the necessity of any such information, the authority by 
whom the auditors were appointed is entitled to give a binding 
decision. As long as the promoters decline to give the informa- 
tion, the auditors’ report is not issued and the incorporation of 
the company cannot take place. The remuneration payable to 
the auditors is not fixed by any person connected with the 
company, but by the authority by whom they are appointed 
(section 194), Any agreement to the contrary is void. (Esser, 
p. 24.) 

All the reports have to be filed in the registry and are open 
to public inspection (sections 195, 199). This right of inspection 
is not taken advantage of toa large extent, but if the reports 
contained any damaging facts their contents would soon be 
known to the public and prevent them from taking shares. As 
mentioned before, the simultaneous method of formation is 
almost universally applied, and under that method the promoters 
have to keep the shares and pay up in full, unless the public 
comes forward. This circumstance alone is a sufficient check 
against purchases of property at excessive prices. 

It is no doubt true that most persons who take shares in new 
companies are not very watchful in reading reports or inspecting 
documents, but if there -is only one watchful person any irregu- 
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larity will soon be known in the circles in which shares are 
usually placed and will damp the enthusiasm, which might other- 
wise have been created in favour of the new issue. 

It may of course still happen that the prices at which property 
is taken over on the formation of a new company are too high, 
but the unnatural increase of these prices caused by the com- 
missions and profits of middiemen, which is such a characteristic 
feature of English company promoting, is a practical impossi- 
bility under the above-mentioned provisions. 

The question naturally arises, how do people in Germany, 
who take trouble or risk in the formation of a new company, 
obtain the remuneration, without which they would hardly be 
inclined to enter into such transactions? The answer is that the 
profit is entirely derived from the premium at which the shares 
are sold to the public. It is clear that the profits obtained in 
this manner cannot be nearly as high as those which are fre- 
quently obtained by the English methods of company promotion, 
but large and. adequate profits are frequently obtained, which 
nobody can object to, as they are perfectly open. The necessity 
of paying for the shares before they are issued to the public 
shuts out a certain class of professional company promoters, who 
may now be said to be non-existent in Germany, but the starving 
out of this class of men is an advantage from the moral as well 
as from the economic point of view. 

The principal point is this: in England the promoters’ and 
middlemen’s profit is added to the nominal capital of a company, 
whilst in Germany it is added to the price of the shares. To the 
shareholder it may be a matter of indifference whether he buys 
shares from the promoters at 100 per cent. premium, or whether 
the company buys its assets at twice their real value and sells 
him his shares at par, but a creditor is necessarily misled by 
being told that a company’s paid-up capital is £100,000, when 
the real value of its property is £50,000, the rest consisting of 
promoters’ profits. Moreover, the necessity of paying dividends 
on a capital swollen by such profits leads to the adoption of 
unsound methods of trading and book-keeping. 

It has been suggested that the provisions requiring the whole 
of a company’s capital to be taken up before the registration of 
the company may be evaded by the employment of dummies, in 
whose names the shares are taken, the real promoters remaining 
in the background and only pocketing the profit on the sale of 
the shares in case of such a profit being realised; but such a 
course does not appear to be adopted in practice, and would, if 
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adopted, in all probability defeat its own object ; if the promoters’ 
report was signed by persons willing and able to contemplate 
their liability with the indifference of the ‘“ vacwus viator,” the 
public would not be tempted to take the shares, and the real 
promoters would lose their chance of a profit. . 

There are some other possible modes of evasion which have 
been specially guarded against by the German law. 

It is enacted by section 207 that all contracts made within 
the first two years after the formation of the company for the 
purchase or construction of any buildings or plant intended to be 
used permanently for the purposes of the company’s business, or 
of any land or other immoveable property at a price exceeding 
one-tenth of the company’s capital, are invalid unless confirmed 
at a general meeting in a special manner which enables 
shareholders holding only 26 per cent. of the company’s capital 
to defeat the scheme. 

A report must be presented to the meeting by the supervising 
board, which, together with the contract, must, in case of 
adoption by the meeting, be filed in the mercantile registry. 
The members of the supervising board are, according to section 
208, responsible for the contents of this report in the same way 
as they are responsible for the original report on the formation 
of the company. 

In the case of an increase of capital sections 278 and 279 
provide for similar safeguards as those existing with regard to the 
original formation of a company. 


B.—Provisions presenting a diminution of the property represent- 
ing a company’s capital. 

The measures which are taken for the purpose of assuring 
that the amount of the original capital of a company is truly re- 
presented by the value of its property are insufficient, unless they 
are accompanied by measures preventing, as far as possible, the 
diminution of the capital during the subsequent stages of the 
company’s existence. In this respect also the provisions of 
English law are hopelessly inadequate. The courts have indeed 
frequently laid down the rule that dividends must not be paid 
out of capital, but the payment of dividends, notwithstanding 
the contemporaneous diminution or depreciation of that part of 
its property which is called “ fixed capital,” is considered legiti- 
mate and cannot be prevented. 

A trust company holding stock, which during the last business 
year has paid 50 per cent. dividend, but before the end of the year 
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became utterly worthless, may include the 50 per cent. in its 
yearly profit, without deducting a penny for the depreciation of 
the property from which this profit was derived. This is not 
called paying dividends out of capital.1 A company, owning a 
mining lease, may include the proceeds of the minerals extracted 
in each year in the profit of that year and value the mine at cost 
price in its balance sheet, although in the course of a few years 
the mine will be worthless and the lease will have expired. 
This is not paying dividends out of capital.2 A company having 
paid £100,000 for goodwill and earning an income of £1,000 with 
every prospect of earning nothing, or less than nothing, in the 
following year, may divide the profit as dividend, whilst the 
goodwill is still valued at £100,000. This is not paying dividends 
out of capital. 

The distinction between the depreciation of fixed and circula- 
ting capital, which is the basis of these decisions, is unsound 
from a mercantile point of view. 

Income derived from any source, which by furnishing the 
income becomes gradually exhausted, cannot be wholly considered 
as income. It is partly income and partly re-payment of capital, 
like a terminable annuity. There is hardly any property, classed 
as fixed capital, which is not of a wasting nature. In some cases 
the wasting process is very slow, in some cases it is very fast, but 
the rate of waste can be generally calculated with sufficient accuracy 
to enable a trader to write off the proper amount for depreciation. 

If it was really correct to disregard the depreciation of the 
fixed part of the capital in the calculation of the profits the total 
disappearance of such property would not have to be considered 
either ; new buildings and machines would have to be provided 
and their cost added to the ‘‘ Buildings and Machinery Account,”’ 
but the demolished buildings and the disused machinery could 
still be valued at cost price. In the case of a private partner- 
ship such a mode of trading would invariably lead those who 
adopt it into the Bankruptcy Court, if it were persisted in for any 
length of time, but in the case of a private partnership, the fact 
that retiring partners must from time to time be paid out on the 
basis of the balance sheet of the last year, acts as an effective 
check against the over-valuation of permanent investments. 

In the case of companies omitting to provide for the waste, 
new capital must of course be required from time to time, and 
such new capital may up to a certain point be furnished by a 


1 Verner v. General, &c., Investment Trust (1894) 2 Ch. 239, 
2 Lee v. Neuchatel Asphalte Company 41 Ch. D. 1. 
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confiding public on the strength of the forced dividends, but the 
crash will inevitably come some day. 

Another objection against the distinction between the two 
kinds of capital is pointed out by Mr. Palmer (one of the most 
experienced company lawyers in this country): “ It is extremely 
difficult to determine what is and what is not fixed capital. 
Thus shares or other assets are sometimes bought by a company 
without any distinct determination whether they shall be kept or 
| ee further intentions change. Supposing a company 
formed to buy, sell, hold by way of investment, and deal in shares 
and that it holds some shares intending at the time to sell, 
they are circulating capital, but if they happen to fall in price, the 
company may determine to keep them and thereupon they become 
fixed capital, and a few months afterwards the company may de- 
termine to sell them and thereupon they again become 
circulating capital.’ (Company Precedents, Part IL, 7th ed., 
p. 540.) 

The distinction which the Courts have made between circu- 
lating and fixed capital and the rule which they have laid down, 
according to which a company may continue paying dividends 
notwithstanding the gradual disappearance of its “fixed” 
capital, have had: the further consequence, that the notion of a 
permanent fund on which the creditors of a limited company can 
rely, has been entirely abandoned. This was shown in a very 
recent case,! in which it was held that a loss shown on the 
working of a particular year, for which no reserve is available, 
need not be replaced from the profit of the following year. The 
result of this, translated into book-keeping language, is, that a 
debit balance on the profit and loss account may be carried 
forward as an asset in the balance sheet, and that, whilst this is 
done, dividends may be divided among the shareholders. By 
judicious book-keeping a company may easily arrange to have a 
profit in each alternate year and a loss in each following year. 
The loss diminishes the capital, and the profit goes to the share- 
holders until the capital is exhausted. A law which allows such 
a state of things turns limited lability into a source of serious 
public danger. From the point of view of common business 
prudence the following rules ought to be strictly maintained: 
a sum representing the depreciation of a company’s property, 
whether acquired for permanent investment or for the purpose of 
resale, should be deducted from the profits in each year, and 
either credited to a depreciation account or deducted from the 

1 In re National Bank of Wales (1899) 2 Ch. 629, 669. 
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amount at which such property was previously valued. If on 
the working of a year a loss is shown which cannot be met out 
of any reserve fund, that loss must be carried forward on profit 
and loss account, but no dividends can be paid until such debit 
balance has disappeared from the books. 

Some difficulty arises as to the question, what constitutes 
depreciation? Is it the natural wear and tear and the gradual 
disappearance of the object only, or is it also the diminution in 
market or selling value produced by other causes? In this 
respect the distinction between fixed and circulating capital 
offers some guidance. 

As regards property, such as buildings and machinery, bought 
or constructed for the purpose of being retained and used for the 
permanent purposes of the company, the selling value is not really 
ofimportance; the durability or usefulness of any such property is 
not affected by the conditions which affect the price, at which it 
can be sold, and the company is not any poorer because it is 
unable to sell such property at cost price; as regards property 
bought or manufactured for the purpose of being sold or resold, 
it is of course necessary to consider the market price, which is 
the only test of its value. The two classes of property just men- 
tioned do not as a rule exhaust the whole of a company’s pro 
perty; book-debts, which do not belong to either class, are 
frequently an important item. It is generally recognised in this 
country that a reduction ought to be made with reference to bad 
and doubtful debts, but great laxity prevails with reference to 
debts payable in a foreign paper currency or in a currency based 
on silver; it is customary for book-keeping purposes to convert 
these debts into sterling currency at a fixed rate of exchange, 
and this fixed rate is sometimes called the ‘ par value ’’—as if 
there could be a par value between a metallic currency and a 
paper currency, or between a gold currency and a silver currency. 
There is then in such cases a tendency to disregard all fluctua- 
tions and to retain the old rate of conversion, although it differs 
materially from the actual rate. In cases where such debts are 
only of occasional occurrence this is not so important, but in the 
case of companies whose principal outstandings remain per- 
manently in foreign countries, the consequences may be very 
serious; an English company having outstandings of a per- 
manent nature in Brazil and converting them into sterling 
money at the old rate of 24d., whilst the present rate is about 
8d., is doing exactly the same thing as if they valued their out- 
standing debts at their full value, notwithstanding the fact that 


+ 
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two-thirds of the same were known to be absolutely irrecoverable; 
yet English law seems to allow this system of book-keeping, and 
the payment of dividends cannot be prevented, although the 
company’s capital is dwindling away by the depreciation of the 
currency in which it is invested. 

As regards stock exchange securities bought for permanent 
investment, it may be somewhat inconsistent to prescribe de- 
ductions in respect of loss of market value, but such deductions 
are prudent, especially in cases where the fall in the market 
price is due to causes materially affecting their intrinsic value. 
When e.g. a stock exchange security has ceased to pay dividends, 
it ceases to serve the purpose of investment. 

The German law proceeds on the principles for which I have 
contended in the foregoing observations. Section 261 enacts 
that (subject to the modifications to which I shall have to refer) 
the provisions contained in the mercantile code as to the balance 
sheets of traders generally are to be observed; according to these 
provisions all assets and liabilities must be taken at the value, 
which they had on the date, as from which the balance sheet is 
made out; debts must be taken at their probable value and 
irrecoverable debts be written off entirely. The modifications in 
the case of the balance sheets of companies are the following: 

(1) Stock exchange securities and goods having a stock 
exchange or market value must be taken at such stock exchange 
or market price, if such stock exchange or market price is below 
the cost price; in any other case they are to be taken at cost 
price. 

(2) Other assets are to be taken at a price not exceeding the 
cost price. 

(3) Buildings and plant and other property not intended to 
be sold or resold, and being used for the permanent purposes of 
the company’s business, may, notwithstanding the fact that 
their actual value is smaller, be taken at cost price, provided a 
sufficient amount is written off or placed to a depreciation 
account, by which the loss by waste or wear and tear is 
provided for. 

(4) Promotion or administration expenses may not be in- 
cluded among the assets. 

(5) The amount of the capital and of all reserve and depre- 
ciation funds must be included among the liabilities. 

(6) The profit or loss resulting from a comparison of the 
assets with the liabilities must be stated separately at the end of 
the balance sheet. 
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It will be noticed from these rules that no asset may be 
valued above cost price, even in a case where the actual value is 
above cost price; this provision does not appear very logical at 
first sight, and it may be urged that it is just as wrong to 
under-value the assets as to over-value them; as regards the 
latter observation it is obvious that the only persons damaged by 
an under-valuation are particular classes of shareholders or 
directors or managers, whose remunerations vary with the profits, 
whilst an over-valuation, as I have shown above, causes an injury, 
not only to the solidity of the company and to the interests of its 
creditors, but also to its competitors and the public generally, 
through the encouragement which it gives to unsound trading. 
There is therefore much more inducement to provide against 
over-valuation and to disregard the risk of under-valuation which, 
considering the many temptations in favour of high dividends, 
operating on the directors and managers of a company, is really 
not very serious. The illogical nature of the provisions in ques- 
tion cannot be entirely denied, but it was thought prudent that a 
company should not pay dividends out of unrealised profits, 
having also regard to the fact that the stock exchange price or 
market price is not always quite genuine, and may easily be sent 
up by fictitious transactions for the very purpose of enabling 
a company to value securities or goods at a price producing 
a profit available for the company’s dividends. 

One of the consequences of the rule, that no asset can be 
taken above cost price, is that assets which were acquired 
gratuitously cannot be valued at anything. Some writers have 
asked, why a company who had received any property by way 
of gift should not be able to include their value among its 
assets; but it is hardly worth while to consider this point, as 
generous benefactors, who give away their savings to trading 
companies, are freaks of nature which need not trouble the 
legislator’s mind. 

A company which acquires the goodwill of a business for 
valuable consideration, may value such goodwill for its balance 
sheet at cost price, subject to the proper deduction for deprecia- 
tion, but it cannot value its own goodwill if nothing was paid 
for it. (See Ring, pp. 46, 602, 613.) 

The German code does not lay down any rule as to the 
manner in whick depreciation by wear and tear and waste ought 
to be calculated. In some cases the natural depreciation is 
obvious, as in the cases of leases or patents expiring after a 
certain number of years. The rate of depreciation in the case of 
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buildings, machinery, etc., can also be easily ascertained with 
the advice of experts; in other cases, common sense and 
prudence will usually find a way out of the difficulty. As regards 
goodwill, depending on personal efforts and qualities, a somewhat 
rapid rate of depreciation ought to be allowed for; where 
goodwill is attached to particular premises, as in the case of inns 
and hotels, its value is not generally taken as a separate item, 
but included in the value of the premises. For these reasons 
the item of goodwill is not frequently seen in the balance sheets 
of German companies. 

Another rule of law, which tends to the preservation of the 
capital of German companies, is contained in section 262, which 
provides that a reserve is to be formed in the following way : 
(1) at least one-twentieth part of the net profit of each year is to 
be credited to this fund, until it shall have reached the tenth 
part of the company’s capital, or such larger part of such capital, 
as shall be provided in the articles; (2) in addition to this, any 
net premium realised by the issue of any part of the company’s 
capital must be placed to the reserve fund, as well as (3) any 
amounts paid by shareholders in consideration of any preferential 
rights accorded to their shares (unless such payments are used 
for the purpose of making good any special losses). 

The statutory reserve fund cannot be used for the payment of 
dividends in bad years, but separate reserve funds may be formed 
for that purpose. (Ksser, p. 164, Ring, p. 631.) 

The provisions which I have hitherto discussed are intended 
to prevent the following mischiefs :— 

(1) The watering of the original capital. 

(2) The dwindling away of the company’s assets by the 
omission of any allowance for their depreciation in the balance 
sheets. 

They cannot, of course, prevent the gradual disappearance 
of the company’s capital by losses in business in cases in which 
profits cease altogether, but there are provisions which prevent 
a company from carrying on business after a considerable part of 
its assets have been lost. 

It is provided by section 240 :— 

(1) That if, on the drawing up of any yearly or intermediate 
balance sheet, it appears that one half of the company’s capital 
has been lost, the managing board must immediately convene a 
general meeting, to whom the state of facts has to be submitted. 

(2) That in the case of the insolvency of the company, and 
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also in the case of any yearly or intermediate balance sheet, 
disclosing the fact, that the liabilities of the company exceed its 
assets, it is the duty of the managing board to initiate bankruptcy 
proceedings without delay. A disregard of this provision is 
punishable with three months’ imprisonment and a fine 
(section 315-2). 

There are no similar rules in English law; in the case of 
insolvency, winding-up proceedings are of course taken as a 
general rule, but the mere fact that the assets are insufficient to 
pay its debts, does not prevent a company from continuing 
business. As long as a company can pay its way by the use of 
credit or otherwise, so long it can continue to trade in this 
country; in some lucky cases, this may enable it to retrieve its 
losses and to start a more prosperous career, but in the larger 
number of instances, a company, having reached such a low 
condition, has to procure accommodation on terms so onerous 
that the chances of profitable trading are very much reduced. 
The German rule is therefore preferable in the interest of 
creditors and of the general public. 

The German law on stock exchange transactions passed in 
1896, has no such wide purposes as the above quoted sections of 
the mercantile code relating to companies ; its only object was to 
hinder certain kinds of stock exchange speculations; in so far 
as it deals with shares in companies, it refers not merely to 
shares in German companies, but to shares generally, nor does it 
refer to all dealings in such shares, but only to dealings on 
any authorised stock exchange. In England the stock exchanges 
can at their discretion make rules as to the conditions, under 
which a settlement or quotation is granted to any shares 
or debentures or other securities, and this was also the case 
in Germany prior to 1896, but since the statute of that date, 
the stock exchange rules are partly fixed by law. The pro- 
visions in question have therefore no direct connection with 
company law, but as they have to be considered on the formation 
of a company, whose shares are to be dealt in on the stock 
exchanges, and also on any increase of its capital, some reference 
must be made to them. 

The rules in question prescribe : 

(1) The compulsory issue of a prospectus, the authors of 
which are under a specially stringent liability ; 

(2) The lapse of a space of time between the incorporation 
of the company and the public issue of its shares ; . 
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(3). The fixing of a minimum capital for companies whose 
shares are to be dealt in on any stock exchange. 

As regards the issue of a prospectus, itisprovided by section 
38 of the st.tute, that before any security is admitted for the 
purpose of being dealt in and quoted on any stock exchange, 
a prospectus must be issued, containing all information, which 
is of any importance for the purpose of ascertaining its true 
value. German government securities are exempted, and other 
securities may be exempted by the government of the state in 
which the application is made, but all shares in companies, 
whether incorporated in Germany or elsewhere, are included in 
any case. 

It was already provided by the Mercantile Code, that persons 
issuing a prospectus by which shares are offered within two years 
from the incorporation of a company, are liable in damages in 
respect of inaccuracies or omissions in such prospectus. This 
liability can be enforced by the company only, whilst the lability 
imposed by the stock exchange statute in respect of mis-statements 
in the prospectus can be enforced by any holder of the security 
to which the prospectus refers. According to section 43 of that 
statute all persons who have issued or directed the issue of any 
prospectus containing any inaccurate statement on any matter 
affecting the value of the security are jointly and separately 
liable for any loss caused thereby, in so far as they knew, or ought 
in the absence of gross carelessness to have known, that the 
statement was incorrect. In the same way they are liable in 
respect of omissions as to essential facts, if caused by them 
knowingly or recklessly. If the inaccuracy or incompleteness 
was known to the claimant at the time of the purchase, or ought to 
have been known to him, onthe application of the care usually given 
to his own affairs, he loses his claim to damages or restitution. 

As regards the interval of time which must elapse before a com- 
pany’s shares can be dealt in on a German stock exchange, it is 
provided by section 39 that the sharesof any undertaking which has 
been converted into a company cannot be admitted among the 
securities negotiable on any German stock exchange, unless at 
least a year has elapsed from the date of the registration of 
the company, and unless the first yearly balance sheet of the com- 
pany has been published together with the profit and loss account. 
Power is given to the State Government of the place in which the 
shares are to be dealt in, to dispense from this rule in exceptional 
eases. It will be noticed that this close time is only prescribed 
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in the case of companies taking over an existing business; the 
shares of a company starting a new business may be publicly 
dealt in at once. The wisdom of the rule is very doubtful. A 
company cannot be registered before its capital is fully subscribed. 
The promoters must therefore hold the whole of the shares for at 
least a year and probably some months longer, as in most cases 
some time will elapse after the end of the year before the 
balance sheet can be drawn up and published; some compensa- 
tion must, of course, be sought for the prolongation of the risk and 
capital outlay, and this compensation has, of course, to be paid by 
the public. On the other hand the safeguard is purely imaginary. 
By judicious manipulation profits belonging to a former year or 
to the subsequent year, may be squeezed into the critical twelve 
months, so as to produce a specially good profit and loss account, 
and the idea that the public in this way have an opportunity to 
see the working of the undertaking before they are asked to sub- 
scribe to it, is therefore purely imaginary. 

The third regulation introduced by the stock exchange 
statute is intended to prevent stock exchange transactions in the 
shares of companies having a small capital only. The fixing of 
the minimum capital for each stock exchange is left to the 
federal council by section 42, which section also gives power to 
the same body to make further regulation for the admission of 
securities to any stock exchange. 

An order was issued by the federal council pursuant to this 
power, containing the following provisions :— 

(1) The minimum capital of companies whose shares are to 
be dealt in at Berlin, Hamburg, or Frankfort must be £50,000, 
whilst for all other stock exchanges a minimum capital of 
£25,000 is fixed. 

(2) The prospectus must state (a) the name of the company, 
(b) the clause in the articles or resolution authorising the issue, 
(c) the purposes for which the proceeds of the issue are to be 
applied, (d) the amount of the total issue, the amount offered, 
and the amount retained, and the time during which the last- 
named amount is to be retained by the promoters. 

The provisions about statements in prospectuses and dealings 
on the stock exchanges are of minor importance and affect a 
limited class only; those relating to the prevention of over- 
‘apitalisation and the preservation of capital affect the whole 
trade of the country. It is stated on good authority that some 
branches of trade (such as the cycle industry) are rapidly going 
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down in England owing to the fact that they are worked by over- 
capitalised companies. This will show that the reform of 
company law has other objects than the protection of careless 
persons against unsound investments. If this fact could be 
understood and realised by public opinion, it would be seen that 
measures like those proposed in the bill which is now before 
Parliament, touch the real mischief as little as the previous 
voluminous legislation on the subject. 
ERNEST SCHUSTER 








THE CLOTH TRADE IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


ATTENTION has been so often directed to the great increase of 
the clothing trade in Lancashire and Yorkshire which took place 
in the eighteenth century, that the extent and importance of the 
northern cloth trade before that time seems almost to be over- 
looked. The bulk of English cloth before the eighteenth century 
was no doubt manufactured in those parts of the south and west 
of England which were commonly known as the clothing counties, 
but the cloth trade nevertheless was carried on in the north as the 
statute book abundantly proves. As early as the reign of 
Richard II. there is a specific reference to the manufacture of 
coarse Kendal cloth.1 Camden says that this manufacture was 
introduced into Kendal by Dutch settlers in the reign of Edward 
III., who established themselves in the town, under the special 
encouragement and protection of the King, and taught the art 
of weaving to the inhabitants. Even before this reign Beverley 
was known for its cloth; and all the old incorpo rated towns of 
the north, York, Hull, Newcastle, Lancaster and Chester appear 
to have been early interested in the making and selling of cloth. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries however the manu- 
facture of the north became very important, and it was subject to 
conditions so very different from those which existed in the south- 
ern trade as to make a comparison between the two interesting, 
especially in view of the subsequent history of the cloth trade in 
this country. The aim of this paper is to make this comparison, 
to sketch the progress of legal regulation of the northern trade, and 
to illustrate from contemporary documents its condition during 
the period. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were pre-eminently the 
period of trade regulation, and during them a succession of Acts 


1 13 Ric. II., c. 10. 
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of Parliament dealt with the cloth trade. But during the first 
half of the sixteenth century, roughly speaking, no attempt was 
made to regulate the manufacture of cloth in the northern coun- 
ties. And this was not because its existence was not recognised. 
Early in the reign of Henry VIII! an Act forbidding the 
embezzlement of wool or yarn by spinners and weavers, the sale of 
coloured wool except in open market, and the undue stretching of 
cloth expressly exempted from its operation ‘‘ woollen cloths 
valled Kendals, and cloths called Carpenal whites . . . and any 
clothes or plain linings or friese, made or to be made in Wales, 
Lancashire and Cheshire, or any of them.’ The reasons for the 
exemption seem to have been that the coarse rough cloth made in 
these places was for domestic use, and not for purposes of trading 
—at least not for export trade; and that the existence of a master 
clothier and workers to whom he gave material to be worked was 
not common in the north at this time. 

Inthetwenty-seventh year of Henry VIII’sreignanotherstatute* 
‘* for the true making of cloth ” was placed on the statute book, pro- 
viding that every clothier should weave his name or mark in his 
cloth, and put his seal on it, and providing penalties if cloths were 
not of a certain length and breadth. From this Act also ‘‘kendals, 
cottons and all manner of coarse clothes for linings,’ were 
excepted. Probably this exception would include all the north- 
ern cloths which had been excepted before. It was in the session 
of 1542—3 that the first legislation regulating the northern indus- 
try was enacted, the ‘ bill for making coverlets at York.’”’* The 
preamble to the bill describes York as being ‘‘ one of the ancient 





and greatest cities within the realm of England, and. . . afore 
this time hath been maintained and upholden by divers and 
sundry handicrafts there used, and most principally for weaving of 
coverlets ,’’ whereby ‘‘a great number of the inhabitants and poor 
people of the said city and suburbs thereof have been daily set on 
work in spinning, carding, dyeing, weaving, and otherwise.” 

The bill ordered that the coverlets should be made of certain 
sizes. Any defect was to be punished by forfeiture, one-half to 
go to the mayor and commonalty, the other to the wardens and 
compeny of the handicraft of coverlet makers. It rather suggests 
that the authority of the company of coverlet makers was declin- 
ing, so that they found it impossible to enforce trade regulation, 
and additional probability seems to be given to this view by a 
statute of 1547, which declared that York was becoming depepu- 


fen. VIII., c. 12. 
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lated, and the trade of merchandise decayed there. Eden points 
out that the decay of many towns at this time was caused by 
handicraftsmen leaving corporate towns whose protection they 
no longer needed, and removing to country districts or unincor- 
porated towns where fewer restrictions were placed upon their 
industry. Probably the coverlet makers were leaving York, and 
a statute was necessary to regulate an industry which was passing 
out of the jurisdiction of the company. 

In 1551 another important Act! was passed which not only 
regulated the measurement and weight of cloth throughout the 
country, but dealt specially, in three sections, with the northern 
trade. It enacted namely that “all cottons called Manchester, 
Lancaster and Cheshire cottons, full wrought to the sale,’ and 
all cloths ‘‘ called Manchester rugs or Manchester friezes’’ should 
be of a certain length, breadth and weight, and that they should 
not be unduly stretched. All these cloths therefore were now 
subject to regulation, just as the cloths made in other parts of the 
country were. The Manchester cottons and friezes however were 
not so wide as the ordinary cloth, and northern cloths were about 
half the length and proportionally lighter than others. From 
this time, regulations of this kind continued in the northern 
trade, which probably shows that the cloth was becoming more 
and more an article of export. The duties per piece of woollen 
cloth were calculated with a view to producing the same revenue 
as would have been obtained from exporting the wool it contained. 
The northern cloths contained less wool than the others, and did 
not pay even a proportionate duty, but less, because the wools of 
which they were made were not staple wools, but coarse wools 
which had been used previously only for cloths for home consump- 
tion. Such at least is the reason continually given, and no doubt 
at first the cloths were made of this wool, the so-called ‘‘ cottons” 
being coarse cloths, sometimes with a warp of hemp or flax, but 
not cottons in the modern sense. After 1551 therefore the north- 
ern trade was no longer quite unregulated, but in many respects, 
perhaps the most important for the spread of the industry, it still 
occupied a very different position to that in the south. 

The Act 2 and 3 Philip and Mary ec. II. ordained that 
no clothier (outside a corporate town) should keep above one 
woollen loom, nor a weaver above two, nor should a weaver have 
a tucking mill, nor take more than two apprentices, and every 
weaver was to serve an apprenticeship. This Act was designed to 
prevent the increase of clothiers outside corporate towns, but from 

1 5 and 6 Edw. VI, c. 6. 
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it ‘‘ any person or persons who doth or shall dwell in the counties 
of York, Cumberland, Northumberland and Westmoreland”’ were 
exempted. They were at liberty to keep as many looms as they 
pleased, and to take up the trade of clothing without serving an 
apprenticeship. 

In the same year another Act! was passed which gave special 
privileges to a section of the northern trade which was rapidly 
growing in importance—the woollen trade of Halifax. By an Act 
of Edward VI.’s reign middlemen had been forbidden to engage in 
the buying and selling of wool. Wool was to be sold by the 
grower either to the merchant of the staple or to the weaver or 
clothier actually engaged in the manufacture of cloth, not to an 
intermediate person. Apparently the statute was intended to 
apply to the whole country, though there is evidence that it was 
not put in forcein some of the northern districts. 

The Act of II. and III. Philip and Mary c. 13 exempted the 
neighbourhood of Halifax from its operation, and stated in the 
preamble that the barrenness of the country round Halifax and 
the poverty of the clothiers who could not afford to travel far and 
buy a large stock, rendered it unwise to prohibit middlemen. The 
description of the Halifax clothiers is of poor men, each working 
for himself. The large clothier who provided material and paid 
wages for workmanship did not exist probably. 

Though Halifax remained the only place where broggers might 
lawfully carry on their trade for some time, they seem to have 
existed in Lancashire and elsewhere.’ 

In 1577 * the clothiers of Lancashire petitioned for their allow- 
ance. They described themselves as ‘‘ poore cotegers whose haby- 
litye wyll not stretche neyther to buye any substance of wolles to 
mayntayneworke and labor, nor yet to fetche the same (the growyth 
of wolles being foure or fyve score myles at the leaste distant).” 
They declare that the middleman’s trade had been usual, and 
‘“no exception taken to it tyll now of late the inhabytants of 
Halyfax would winne the trade of enye countrye for buying and 
selling of wolles into their owne hands.” ‘They feared that if 
the statute were inforced ‘the trade will be driven into a fewe 
riche men’s hands, so that the poore shall not be paid for their 
worke, but as it pleaseth the riche.” 

Apparently the law was not euforced. The broggers continued 
to buy the wools of the northern farmers to sell again, and brought 


1 2 and 3 Phil. and Mary, c, 13. 2 Add. MSS., Brit. Mus., 34, 324. 
3 D.S.P. Eliz., vol. 117, 38. 
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to the north too the coarse wools of Lindsay, Kesteven and other 
places. They were often accused of introducing “ deceitfull and 
naughty stuffs such as flocks and hare ”’ into their wares, and in 
time the northern clothiers grew dissatisfied with them.! In 1585 
a petition against broggers was signed by eighteen northern 
clothiers among others. It described them as exacting exorbitant 
prices from poor men, who were compelled to buy from them as 
there was no market for small quantities. 

Another Act,?of Philip and Mary’s reign dealt with the northern 
clothing trade. It allowed Manchester friezes and cottons to be 
made in half pieces, and,—still more important—while it 
aimed at preventing the increase of small master clothiers outside 
corporate towns it expressly permitted all cloth makers living in 
counties north of the Tweed to live and carry on their trade 
where they pleased. Whether this legal permission to practice 
the trade of clothing in country districts increased the number of 
clothiers in the north who did it, or whether the Act was merely 
permissive of a state of things which already existed, it was found 
necessary, early in the reign of Elizabeth,® to take measures 
for securing that the regulations as to length and breadth of cloth 
should be carried out in the country districts of south-east Lan- 
cashire. One aulnager of cloth was not enough for the county 
—he would probably be stationed at Preston or Lancaster. He 
was now ordered to appoint deputies at Manchester, Rochdale, 
Bolton, Blackburn and Bury, who were to weigh, measure and 
seal every piece of cloth made in those towns. The regulations 
were altered at the same time, and ‘‘ cottons” were allowed much 
lighter than before. The question may arise whether this increase 
of aulnagers and the lighter weight do not both point to the 
introduction of some cotton wool in the manufacture having 
taken place. 

The northern trade was prospering, but the cloth seems by 
common report, to have been very deficient in weight and falsely 
made. In 1576 Leake* wrote: ‘‘ A Discourse against Clothiers, 
Aulnagers Searchers, Merchants, and Retaylers ” in which, while 
he stated generally that he was fully of opinion ‘“‘ that for all cloth 
in this realm the laws were never yet observed in any one place,” 
he singled out for special condemnation all kinds of northern 
cloths which were “‘ worst of all for false dyeing,’ for shortness 
of weight, and for stretching. 


? Lansdowne MSS., 48, 66. * 4 and 5 Phil. and Mary, c. 5. 
SC ghliz, 5c. 22, ‘ D.S.P. Eliz., vol. iii., 38. 
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A very large export trade in northern cloth grew up. Among 
the domestic State Papers is one! professing to be ‘‘a special 
direction for divers trades of merchandise for sundrie places upon 
advertisement as well for the chusinge of the time and wares for 
every of those places most beneficiall, for those that use the 
trade of merchandize.”” Manchester cottons and northern half 
cloths were to be sent to Galicia, and all sorts of the latter 
cloths to Rouen, Morlaix, and 8. Malo, ‘‘so they be fine and 
mingled colours,” fine sorting Manchester cottons and northern 
half cloths also to Bayonne and Portugal. A list? of woollen 
goods, exported with the duty on them, at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign includes ‘30,000 peeces of Lancaster newe devised 
carseyes, and among the pieces of cloth entered for export in 
year 1594—5* are 53,942 northern cottons, 19,669 Manchester 
cottons, and 34 Manchester friezes. 

The principal ports for shipping northern cloths were Hull, 
Newcastle, and Chester. A very large proportion of the Lanca- 
shire trade seems to have been done from Chester, and from a 
return of shipping at different ports in 1586, Chester appears 
to have been then the most important of the three. In 1580, on 
petition to the Council, it had been allowed to be the only port 
from which Manchester cottons might be shipped. From what- 
ever port they were shipped the northern cloths paid light 
duties. In 1591 Queen Elizabeth sent special instructions to 
Hull and Newcastle that 2s. in the £ of the usual customs 
should still be abated, and that every fifth cloth should be passed 
free as a wrapper because ‘“‘ they are made of coarse wool and 
flaxe and thrummes.” 

As would seem almost necessary for the growth of an export 
trade, the clothiers of Lancashire were growing more wealthy. 
No doubt a great number were still small men, owning a few 
looms (which their wills published in the Chetham Society's 
volumes show that they did). These clothiers sold their goods 
to the merchant, but some of the clothiers carried on a large 
trade themselves. The will of Anthony Mosley, clothier of 
Manchester, which was proved in 1607, gives an inventory of 
cloth at home and abroad, and the total value was £1,856 2s. 8d. 
—a very large sum.‘ 

It does not appear, however, that the increase of trade had 
been caused by particular attention to the requirements of the 
1 D.S.P. Eliz., vol. 255, 56. * D.S.P. Eliz., vol. 250, 76. 

3 D.S.P. Eliz., vol. 253, 122. 
4 Lancashire Wills, Chet. Soc., vol. 28, new series. 
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law. The Act, 39 Eliz., c. 20, ‘‘ against the deceitful stretching 
and tentering of Northern cloth,” states that, ‘‘ notwithstanding 
the many good and wholesome laws heretofore made for the true 
making of good and true clothes, . . . which laws, either by some 
wants in the statutes already made, or for lack of the due execution 
of the said laws, have not only not restrained the great abuse in 
making of cloths and kersies, but rather have encreased the same ; 
insomuch that the said Northern cloths and kersies do yearly 
and daily grow worse and worse, and are made more light, and 
much more stretched and strained than heretofore.” The remedy 
was the prohibition of all tenters or engines for stretching cloth 
in counties north of the Trent, and overseers of cloth-making 
were to be appointed by Justices of the Peace to see that the 
regulations were enforced as to length and weight of cloth, «ce. 

This Act did not produce any immediate improvement. In the 
following year (1597) a despatch? was sent to the Council of the 
North setting out that sundry letters had been written to justices 
of the peace in the counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire pointing 
out their duty in enforcing the statute, but these “‘ had not been 
effected, nor put in execution, but the Cloth cometh to the 
market rather worse than better.” The writer goes on to say 
that the French ambassador has had the statute translated into 
French, ‘‘ so for the avoyding the execution of O' owne Lawes 
in ffrance ; it is needfull that some reformation be had, . .. or 
else we shalbe bannished altogether for bringing in of any cloth 
into ffrance.” Possibly considerations of this kind led to some 
improvement, for several instances in which the Act was enforced 
occur soon afterwards, and in 1601 the regulations as to stretch- 
ing cloth were applied to the manufacture throughout the 
country.” 

During the seventeenth century very little alteration was 
made in the regulations for the northern cloth trade. In 1606 
the clothiers who made kersies, including many Yorkshire men, 
applied to the House of Lords for a repeal of the Act ‘which 
settled the length of the piece at eighteen yards.* The reasons 
against the making of longer kersies were, they said, that by so 
doing, ‘‘ the Queen was deceyved of her custome, the workmen 
not answered for their worke, and y*® merchant strangers 
comodityes only advanced.” They offered to pay an additional 
subsidy if the cloths might be made longer, for the short cloths 
were so unsaleable that the clothiers ‘‘ had been forced to peece 

1 D.S.P. Eliz., vol. 269, 45. 2 43 Ehiz,, c, 10, § 7%. 
3 D.S.P. Jac. i., vol. 19, 84. 
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out their kersies to the length of 24 yards,” and were in continual 
fear of searchers. This ingenuous confession of inability to keep 
the law seems to have led to its alteration, for an Act was shortly 
afterwards passed? allowing short coloured cloths made within 
the county of York to be from 23 to 25 yards in length. 

The woollen manufacture of the north improved in quality. 
A paper dated 1615,? states that the wools of the counties of 
Lincoln, Northampton, Rutland, Leicester, Warwick, Oxford, 
and Buckingham were carried in large quantities to Leeds, 
Halifax, Wakefield, Rochdale and other places to be manu- 
factured. The same paper describes the Yorkshire trade as 
carried on by the ‘“‘ meaner clothier that seldome or never travells 
into the wooll country to buy his wooll,’’ but borrows the most 
part at the market, ‘‘ clothes it presently, and sells it upon the 
bare thread.” He then returns to the market, pays the old debt, 
and borrows more. The writer added that many of these lived 
well, and employed many, and that, but for the wool chapman, 
they must have become servants to the rich clothier for ‘“‘ 4d. or 
6d. a day, which is a poor living.”’ 

The improvement in quality was so great that in 1619 a 
dispute * arose between the Yorkshire clothiers and the custom 
officer at Newcastle as to the amount of custom due on each 
cloth. In 1619 the customer, Edmond Nicholson, demanded an 
additional 3s. upon each cloth. The clothiers objected, and 
stated their ancient privileges, and the matter was referred 
to the Attorney-General Sir Henry Yelverton. He stated 
to the Lords of the Treasury that, upon examination, he 
found that the northern cloth was of three kinds, some made of 
northern wool only, some containing one-third or one-half of 
southern wool, and some made wholly of southern wool, the 
clothiers ‘fusing it now as part of their trade to send up and 
down for southern wools, to be made into cloths in the northern 
parts.” He recommended that the whole duty should be 
charged except where the cloth was made only of northern wool, 
for by the mixture of other wools ‘‘ they make their clothes both 
more durable and more saleable, whereby they increase their 
own gains and drawe away the trade of clothing from the 
southern clothiers.’”’ This is an early instance of a complaint 
being made that the northern clothiers were spoiling the southern 
trade. 

The northern trade suffered like that of the rest of the 

1 4 Jac. i, c. 2. 2 D.S.P. Jac. i., vol. 80, 13. 
3 D.S.P. Jac. i., vol. iii, 69, 70, 71, 72. 
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country in the periods of depression which occurred during the 
century. In 1608, the patent granted to Sir William Cockayne 
for the dyeing and dressing of all cloths before export, and the 
withdrawal of the license of the Merchants’ Adventurers to ship 
undressed white cloths had a very adverse effect upon the 
northern trade. It had largely depended upon the export trade 
to Holland of coarse undressed cloths. The Dutch refused to 
admit the dressed cloths, and the industry fell into such a 
stagnant condition that Sir John Savile declared in the House of 
Commons that in Leeds, Halifax, and Wakefield the clothiers 
were being ruined. Thirteen thousand persons were affected in 
these districts alone, two thousand householders worth from 
£5 to £20, and others of less substantial means. 

Later in the reign the complaints of depression in trade were 
so continual that in 1622 a committee was appointed to inquire 
into the causes of it. The Privy Council sent to the justices in 
the clothing counties, and required them to call the clothiers 
before them and appoint two to give evidence as to the decay of 
trade in their district. The justices of Lancashire replied,! that 
they had called the clothiers before them ‘“‘ and do by them find 
a great decay ... and the poore brought into great extremitie 
for want of worke.”’ They appointed two of the principal 
factors for the northern clothiers, who lived in London, to 
give evidence before the Commissioners. The Cumberland 
justices replied? that no cloth was made in their county for 
foreign trade, in spite of the encouragement which had been 
given to the clothiers there,® and they sent no witnesses. 

Among other things, the Commissioners were ordered to 


‘ 


examine whether the broggers of wool were of any good use, 
in what places and under what 


ce 


and if so, then to consider 
cautions they might be continued.’’* The Commissioners re- 
commended * that the clothiers and manufacturers should have 
the pre-emption of wool for two months after shearing time, 
and after that in the northern and western parts the broggers 
should have liberty to buy in order to furnish the poorer 
clothiers and weavers with small quantities. Probably as a 
result of the disclosures to the Commissioners the Act of 21 
Jac. i., c. 18 was passed continuing an earlier Act, and enacting 
for York that the tenters in that county should only be allowed 
with a chafe of one-eighth of a yard for the under bar, which 


1 D.S.P. Jac. i., vol. 129, 81. 2 DS. P: Jac: i, vol. 180, 4. 
3 7 Jac. 1., .c. 16. * D.S.P. Jac..i., vol. 188, 27. 
5 D.S.P. Jac. i., vol. 135, 52. 
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regulated the extent to which cloth could be stretched upon 
them. It had evidently been found impossible to prevent the 
use of tenters as Elizabeth’s Act! had prescribed. The Sessions 
Records for the North Riding during the years 1600 to 1623 
contain several cases of prosecution under the Act. In 1602, 
John Tottie of Wakefield, one of the searchers, was accused of 
altering the assize of his tenter and making the chafe bigger 
than was agreed upon between him and the other searchers, 
which looks as though the Act had been held to allow the use of 
tenters, provided cloth was not unduly stretched. 

As another result of the commission the attorney and solicitor- 
general were instructed to draw up a book for the ‘form of 
corporations to be in every county, city and place where it shall 
be found needful for the better ordering and true making of 
the new drapery.” Writing in 1625 to the solicitor-general, 
Sir Edward Conway pointed out that the corporation for the 
county of Hertford had been drawn up and asked that the same 
should be done with all speed for thirty-one other counties, includ- 
ing Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Yorkshire, Lancashire 
and Cheshire. In 1629 the clothiers of Leeds stated in a petition * 
that the town had been incorporated two years before ‘‘ for the 
better increase of the trade of clothing,’ and power had been 
given to the parishioners ‘‘ to distinguish and divide themselves 
into guilds and fraternities,” but the aldermen were not to compel 
men to join companies. The clothiers complained that, con- 
trary to their wishes, the aldermen had tried to compel them 
to join a company. This dispute between the corporation 
of Leeds and the clothiers lasted during the commonwealth period. 
Matters were adjusted between them in the charter given by 
Charles II. The clothiers inside the town apparently objected to 
the regulations as to their trade being very rigidly enforced, while 
the clothiers outside in the the country districts were under a lax 
administration. In 1635 Leeds, Halifax and Wakefield protested* 
against contributing to the ship money required from Hull on the 
grounds that there was not that quantity of cloth made in them 
as in the towns and villages about them, and that the inhabitants of 
ability were not clothiers. In 1647 and in 1654 the Aldermen of 
Leeds remonstrated with the justices of the West Riding for not 
enforcing the regulations as to the stretching of cloth.° In 1647 
amendment was promised, but the promise was not kept 


1 39 Eliz., c. 20. 2 D.S.P. Car. I., vol. i., 62. 
3 D.S.P. Car. i., vol.-139, 24. 4 D.S.P. Car. i., vol. 61, 82. 
5 Add. MSS., Brit. Mus., 224. 
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apparently, and the clothiers inside the town suffered for their 
honesty. Theyaimed therefore at administering the law for the whole 
of the West Riding, and obtaining the power vested in the justices 
to appoint searchers and to deal with offenders. 

In spite of these complaints of the Leeds clothiers the laws 
dealing with the cloth trade do not appear to have been a dead 
letter during the seventeenth century. The North Riding Sessions 
Records contain many instances of the prosecution of defaulting 
clothiers, and references to the appointment of searchers ; and 
the returns of the justices” for several districts in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire refer to the appointment of searchers of cloth in the 
different districts. 

In 1635 a petition from Lancashire clothiers * complained of the 
conduct of the deputy aulnagers appointed in accordance with the 
provisions of 8 Elitz., c. 20, from which it is evident that this Act 
was still in force. 

By this time the making of cotton cloth was firmly established 
in Lancashire. It was probably introduced into England in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and it settled in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester. The first description of the cotton trade there is the 
well-known one in Lewis Roberts’ Treasure of Traffike (1641). 
In 1626 a Dutchman named Jacob Stoit proposed that the poor 
should be set on work in the making of cloth from cotton wool. 
In 1654 the Manchester clothiers, traders in cotton wool and fus- 
tians, petitioned * the Protector to set aside the Navigation Laws 
in their favour, and to allow cotton wool to be brought over in 
foreign ships. They said that Manchester then contained twenty 
thousand people who were entirely dependent on the making of 
cotton goods for their livelihood, and that the scarcity of material 
was producing disastrous effects. Baines describes the 
manufacture of cotton as being improved at this time by the 
immigration of French and German artisans. A further immi- 
gration thirty years later, and the cessation of trade with France 
at the same time led to the introduction and naturalization of the 
manufactures of silk and sail cloth in South Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

The cloth trade of England sank into a very depressed con- 
dition after 1660, from which it did not recover till after the 
Revolution. Writing in 1667, Sir Josiah Child attributed this 
depression to monopolies, closed corporations, and the forcing 


1 Add. MSS., Brit. Mus., 210, 
D.S.P. Car. i., vol. 386, 107, and vol. 386, 61, &e. 
3’ D.S.P. Car. i., vol. 79, 69. + D.S.P, Interregnum, vol. 66, 1. 
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of labour into particular channels. If these were the adverse 
influences the North ought to have suffered less than the South ; 
for although the large towns there were being incorporated, and 
the trades within them were being regulated in the same way as 
in the southern towns, the workers in the North retained the free- 
dom of spreading into the country districts, where they could 
varry on their trades, unhampered by many restrictions as to 
apprenticeship and so on. The clothiers of Lancashire, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland were exempted from the section of 
the Act of apprenticeship limiting the persons who might be 
taken as apprentices outside corporate towns.’ In Yorkshire, a 
seven years’ apprenticeship to the trade of weaving was required, 
and there were several prosecutions of weavers who had not 
served this term in the North Riding. The regulation of 
weavers wages by the justices was not enjoined until the reign 
of James I.; but the Chester assessments of Elizabeth’s reign 
contained rates for weavers, while on the other hand the North 
Riding assessments of the next century contain no mention of 
weavers’ wages, and among the numerous prosecutions there 
for the giving and receiving of excessive wages there is no case 
in which a weaver or clothier was prosecuted. 

To sum up, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
northern cloth became an important article of export, and 
while this led to regulations being made for its length and 
breadth, no attempt was made to force the cloth trade into 
corporate towns, and it was thus free from many of the re- 
strictions which were in force in the South. During this time 
the cloth manufacture became firmly established in the north of 
England, and the towns such as Halifax, Leeds, Manchester, c., 
which owed their rapid growth to this industry, have retained 
ever since their connection with it. BEATRICE HEWART 


1 5 Eliz., c. 4. 








TITHE AND ITS RATING: 


On the 22nd of June last a bill was introduced by Mr. Long 
into Parliament with the object of remedying an alleged injustice 
suffered by clerical owners of tithe ; the bill, which received the 
Royal assent on Ist August, and is now law, relieves clerical 
owners of half the burden of rates levied on their tithe. 

The matter was fully and somewhat hotly discussed in the 
House before the measure finally became law: but the whole subject 
is still of great importance for two reasons : a good deal of miscon- 
ception exists as to the strength of the clergyman’s case for relief ; 
if the British Government is represented as grasping abroad, that 
isasnothing to the character for rapacity often given to the Church 
at home ; and secondly the Act passed this summer only remains 
in force for two years, at the end of which time the whole question 
must again come up for consideration in Parliament. The subject 
involves points of considerable legal and historical difficulty, and 
it is only possible here to outline, as clearly as space allows, the 
chief landmarks on the field over which the battle has been 
fought. 

Tithe-rating has at any rate this satisfactory feature as distinct 
from many Church matters which are now attracting attention. No 
question of party is involved: if the rain descends alike on the just 
and on the unjust, the hand of the rate collector is equally heavy on 
the clergyman who owns tithes, be he High, Low, Broad, or of 
any intermediate dimension. 

In discussing the rating of tithe we must get working notions 
of two words, (1) tithe, and (2) rates and rating. 

(1) Tithe—From the earliest times the Church preached to 
landowners the obligation of setting a tenth of all annual produce 
aside for pious purposes. The obligation was very gener- 
ally recognised even in Anglo-Saxon times, and came to be 


1 Being the substance of a Paper read before the Church Congress in the Imperial 
Institute, October 1899. 
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considered a regular charge on the land, and statutory authority 
for enforcing the obligation was given by legislation as early as 
the time of Edgar.! 

Though the custom varied in different parts, tithe was 
generally leviable in England on that which yields an annual 
return: such as :— 

a. Crops: e.g. Corn, hay, wood, flax, hops, vegetables, and 
fruit trees. 

b. Animal produce—such as tithe of calves, colts, pigsand deer, 
of wool and lambs ; of milk, cheese, and even bees. 

c. Finally tithe of personal work in certain cases existed in some 
parts of England, such as of mills and fishing.? 

On the other hand, mines and quarries, wild animals, or fish 
did not pay tithes, as not being capable of yielding an annual 
return.? 

Originally a man might pay this tenth part of his produce to 
what Church or sacred institution he pleased,* but it came to be 
recognised about the time of the Lateran Council (1180), that all 
tithe of produce within a parish was attached locally to the church 
of the parish and was payable exclusively to the parson : this 
practice did not, however, long continue, for during the next 
300 years, up to the Reformation, many monasteries acquired 
advowsons and ‘‘appropriated ”’ the beneficesto themselves, putting 
in a deputy or vicar to perform the services: the monasteries 
retained the chief or great tithes, viz. on corn, hay, and wood, and 
paid the vicar by handing over to him the lesser tithes, i.¢., 
tithes on all other produce, which not only were of less value, 
but were more difficult to collect. When the monasteries were 
dissolved in Henry VIII.’s time, these ‘‘ appropriations ” passed 
to the Crown, and thence into the hands of private persons or 
corporations. 

The legal conception of tithes is not very consistent or logical : 

1 See Phillimore, Zecl. Law, vol. ii., p. 1147. Selborne, Ancient Facts and 
Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes. G, Edwardes-Jones, History of Tithe in 
iingland. Second Report of Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 1899, p. 8. 

2 Burns’s Eccl. Law (1842), Title, Tithes. Watson, Compleat Incumbent (1712), 
(. 46, 1 Roll. Abr. p. 641 (1668). 

3 Thus following the Levitical rule, Leviticus, xxvii. 30—32. 

4 See Coke, Inst. II., p. 641: but contra Prideaux, On Tithes, p. 302 ; Lindwood, 
De loc. et Conducto. 

5 Second Report on Local Taxation, 1899, p.8. The difference between “ great” 
and ‘‘ small” tithe depended on the nature of the produce, and not on the amount 
of the tithe. The original spiritual Corporations, assignees of the tithe, were called 
appropriators ; the subsequent lay holders, after confiscation and grant from the 
Crown, were called impropriators. Appropriations required the consent both of the 
Crown and of the Bishop. 
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from the point of view of the tithe-owner they are for most pur- 
poses regarded as real property, they are technically incorporeal 
hereditaments, and when in the hands of laymen descend like 
other real property to the heir-at-law on intestacy ; like other real 
property they are subject to dower and curtesy, they can be settled 
or willed or leased : and they come within the terms of the settled 
Land Act 1882 (Sec. 2, § 10).' 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the landowner, 
they are not treated as real property: as against him the parson’s 
right to tithe gives the latter no estate in the land, it is merely a 
personal right to a portion of the produce enforceable originally 
only by spiritual censures in the ecclesiastical Courts, and tithes 
were excluded from the relief given to agricultural land generally in 
1896. 

Not unnaturally the actual collection of a tenth of the produce 
led to much unseemly friction between clergy and farmers: 
voluntary arrangements were therefore often entered into to 
secure a money payment in lieu of the actual produce: this fixed 
money payment was called a modus and might extend to the 
whole parish or only to some particular lands in it ; by agreement 
between the landowner or occupier and the parson, the former 
sometimes paid the rates before handing over the tithe, the 
modus being of course reduced to the extent of the rates so 
paid. In 1836 the Tithe Commutation Act was passed whereby 
the varying share of the annual produce was to be commuted 
into a fixed money payment, arrived at by taking an average for 
the previous seven years.” 

The commuted sum so ascertained, henceforward called a 
tithe rent-charge, was not, however, an absolutely fixed sum : the 
amount payable was to vary according to the current price of 
three crops, wheat, barley, and oats ; in other words if the average 
tithe receivable by the vicar of St. Mary’s, Anywhere, calculated 
on the average for the seven years preceding 1835 was £100, that 
would have purchased in 1836 say 60 bushels of wheat, 150 
bushels of oats, 100 bushels of barley. The vicar of St. Mary’s will 
receive this year the money value of the same number of bushels 
of wheat, oats and barley: the price of these three crops has 

1 See Bacon’s Abridgment (1832), vol. viii., p. 2. 

* Deductions were allowed for any rates, charges, or assessment, to which the 
tithe was liable: also for expenses of collection, preparing for sale and marketing. 
In some cases where voluntary compositions had been made previous to the Act, 
additions to the average were made; see Appendix, vol. i., to Evidence of Royal 
Comm. on Loc. Tax., 1898 ; Memorandum of Rev. C. Stevens, p, 211 ; Memorandum 
of Mr. E. W. Peterson, p. 145. 
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fallen very much during the last few years, so that during 
the current year our vicar’s £100 is worth to him only 
£68 2s. 4d.} 

It is important to notice exactly what the Act did: it secured 
to the tithe-owners a sum in money which though liable to some 
variation with the price of crops, was practically fixed, thus avoid- 
ing the friction of collecting and disposing of an actual tenth part 
of corn or wood from each farm : but at the same time it prevented 
the tithe-owner reaping the benefit he would have secured under 
the old system as years went on from better cultivation, and 
therefore increased annual production; that this increase of pro- 
duction has been considerable admits of little doubt: Sir John 
Caird, a tithe commissioner, estimated in 1876 that the Church 
was £2,000,000 a year poorer nowadays for accepting the arrange- 
ment in 1836.2 It is often said that at the passing of this Act a 
large sum was given to the owners of tithe so as to secure them 
an income for the future free of rates; that, as a matter of figures, 
a considerable sum was added to the tithes there can be no doubt : 
but only in those cases where there had been an arrangement 
previous to the Act by which the rates had been paid by the 
tithe-payers, and only to the extent of sums so paid: in the 
words of the tithe commissioners in their report of Ist May 1838, 
‘“‘ It is the purpose of the Act to put upon exactly the same footing 
the tithe-owners who have paid their own parochial rates, and the 
tithe-owners whose rates have been paid for them by the tithe 
payers. If, therefore, in two parishes, in each of which the tithes 
have been treated as worth £600, the tithe-owner in one has 
received £400 and £200 has been paid for him as rates, that 
£200 must be added to make up the tithe-owner’s real average and 
put him on a footing with his neighbour.”* The Act only gave 
with one hand to take away with the other. 

The only other important legislative change with regard to 
tithe, or rather tithe rent-charge, was that in 1891 the landowner 
and not the tenant was made immediately liable, and the tithe- 
owner was allowed, instead of the troublesome remedy of distrain- 
ing for arrears, to sue for them in the county court. The total 
amount of the tithe rent-charge now payable annually is roughly 


1 See Sec. 37,6, 7 Will. IV.,C. 71. The average annual value since 1837 has been 
£97 Os. 73d. See Ch. of Eng. Year Book for 1899, p. 575. 

2 See Appendix to Evidence, Vol. I., Roy. Com. on Loc. Tax., p. 143; 
Memorandum of Mr. E. Peterson. On the other hand it must not be forgotten 
that tithe was only payable on produce, i.e., on agricultural land; houses built on 
land affect the value of the land, but not of the tithe. 

3 Memorandum of Rey. C. Stevens, loc. cit. 
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four millions, of which three millions go to clerical owners, and 
one million to lay impropriators." 

II. —Rates are burdens leviable on the profit arising from land 
and houses; rates however are not levied on the full value of land 
or houses; the whole subject is exceedingly complicated, but 
roughly we may say that the basis of rateable value is arrived at 
in the following way . 

The enjoyment of land in England is usually divided between 
two people, the landlord and the tenant: the gross profits of the 
land may be regarded as divisible into three : * 

(I) Expenses of cultivation, wages, machinery and incidental 
charges. 

(II) A profit over and above the cost of cultivation on which 
the tenant lives, 7.e. the tenant’s profits. 

(III) The residue which goes to the landlord in rent, and which 
is usually called occupier’s, but should properly be named, land- 
lord’s profits. 

It is on this last that rates are calculated : * much land never 
is and never will be let at an annual rent to any one: but a 
supposed rent has somehow to be arrived at: and a vast array of 
overseers, assessment committees and distinguished judges are 
employed from time to time in discovering hypothetical tenants 
for such very unlettable properties as a Board School, Euston 
Station, or Bedlam Asylum. 

Such being the nature of tithe and of rating, what is the connec- 
tion between thetwo? Where, say the average man, is the hardship 
in the tithe paying rates? If one-tenth of the produce of land is 
set aside for the parson or lay impropriator, and the other 
nine-tenths pay rates, why should not the parson’s one-tenth also 
pay? Father Healy defined a Scotchman as ‘‘A mon who keeps 
the Sawbath and anything else he can lay his hands on”’; 
the average man thinks of that and applies it to his clerical 
friends. 

One answer to the question of the average man is obvious: 
the farmer does not pay rates on the whole of his nine-tenths, and 
it is difficult to see why the parson should pay on the whole of his 
one-tenth. If the cost of cultivation of land (including payment 
of say £50 tithe) be £500, tenants’ profits £500, and rent £500, rates 
are paid not on £1,500 but on one-third of that, z.e. the rent, £500, 


' While the value of tithe cannot increase, the rates imposed on it have very 
largely increased since 1836. See Ch. of Eng. Year Book, p. 575. 

* Castle, On Rating (1895), p. 127; R. v. Adames, 4 B. and Ad. 61. 

3 This principle of ‘‘ annual value” was adopted by statute, 6 7 Will. IV., c. 96. 
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whereas under the law as it stood till this year, the owner of the 
£50 tithe would be rated on almost the whole, say £48.! 

The state of affairs in existence until the Act of this year was 
passed was no doubt legal; and even those who felt the burden 
most keenly would not accuse the state of any conscious deter- 
mination to oppress the clergy: the law has developed gradually, 
unconsciously, by a series of steps, each of which by itself passed 
almost unnoticed, but the result is none the less distinctly 
inequitable. 

Mr. Boscawen in his evidence before the Royal Commission 
gave many instances of the pressure of rates on the clerical tithe- 
owners. To take only one, at Lyminster in Sussex the gross income 
of the clergyman derived almost entirely from tithe rent-charge 
is £253: against this must be set rates £39, curate’s stipend £161, 
other necessary expenses £25, leaving a net income of £29, or 
actually £10 less than the amount paid in rates on the tithe.’ 

Mr. Gladstone so long ago as 1852 could say, ‘‘ The clergy have 
a real grievance. It isadmitted, and every one who has examined 
the subject of local rating will tell you, that the clergy suffer cruelly 
by being rated upon their gross incomes.” They have suffered 
patiently for many years: possibly, like the eels, from constant 
skinning, they were supposed to have got rather fond of the 
operation. 

There are three main lines of argument adopted by those 
who say that the method of rating of tithe in vogue up to the 
present year was unjust and these arguments can best be put in 
the order of strength. 

I. There can be little doubt in the minds of those best able to 
judge that tithe in the hands of clerical owners, which differs in 
many important incidents from that in the land of lay impro- 
priators, was never meant in inception to be rated at all.* 

The Act which inaugurated the system of Poor Law rating, 
and on which the whole of our principles of rating are based, 
was passed in 1601 (the famous Act, 43 Eliz. c. 2).4 The object 


1 See facts in R, v. Capel, 12 A. & E. 382, 840. For facts as to close rating of 
tithe see below. 

* See for numerous similar cases Mr. Boscawen’s Memorandum Appendix, vol. i.,. 
Report on Local Taxation, 1898, p. 349. 

3 See Mr. Meadows White’s evidence, House of Lords, Paper 150, for 1850 ; 
evidence of Mr. Castle, Q.C., the well-known authority on rating, Local Taxation Com- 
mission, vol. ii. of evidence, p. 83. 

+ This was only the last of a series of Acts of a similar character, 5 Eliz. c. 3, 
14 Eliz. c. 5, and 39 Eliz. c, 3. The latter draws the same distinction between 
inhabitant and occupier as the Act of 1601; the judges resolved in 1597 or 1598 
that parsons were liable under 39 Eliz, as inhabitants, and lay impropriators as 


- 
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of the Act was to enable overseers in each parish to raise funds 
to buy flax, hemp, wool and other things so as to set the sturdy 
‘oor on work,” and to provide relief for the impotent, old, and 
blind, and those incapable of work. The Act mentions two 
classes of persons on whom the overseers were to levy charges or 
rates to provide the necessary funds, namely :— 

1. “ Every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other,” 7.e., every 
inhabitant in the parish. 

2. Every occupier of land, houses, mines, &c.; and in the 
category are specially mentioned ‘ tithes impropriate and pro- 
priations of tithes,” tithe, that is, separate from the benefice, and 
contributing nothing to its support, whether held by a layman or 
by a religious foundation. 

The distinction between the two classes is important: a rate 
placed on inhabitants generally, “according to ability,” to use 
the words of the Act, would naturally seem to mean a tax 
on the income of all solvent persons residing in the parish from 
whatever source derived.!. A butcher has a shop, a cart, makes 
large profits which are consumed by a large family. His real 
property, the shop, and his personal property, the cart, and furni- 
ture, and his profits would then be taken into account on one 
side, his expenses, e.g., house rent, on the other, and the balance 
will represent his ability to pay. In the case of landlord and tenant 
mentioned just now, the tenant would be the inhabitant, his 
ability to pay measured by his tenant’s profits, less his necessary 
outgoings. Similarly with a parson, his “ ability’? would be 
his net income after deducting expenses. This, however, is 
not quite the construction which the Courts? have placed on 
the Act. They have made the distinction between the two 
sections of the Act coincide with the difference between real 
and personal property ; the second section deals expressly with 
real property, the first section has been confined by the Judges 
to personalty. But whatever the theoretically correct interpreta- 
tion of Section I., in which the parson is included, may be, it 
makes very little difference from the parson’s point of view, as 
we shall see directly for this first section soon fell into disuse. 


occupiers. Under the early but irregular Sewers’ Act, 23 Hen. VIII., spiritual 
tithe was never rated, but impropriation of tithe always. Second Report on Local 
Taxation, i899, p. 9; Parliamentary Paper 486 of 1843, Pt. 1., p. 11. 

1 The Act of 1601 speaks of ‘the ability of the parish,” the “Hue and Cry 
Act” 1585, expressly referred to the “ability of the inhabitants.” These phrases 
amount to the same thing. Second Report, 1899, p. 11. See Memorandum of 
Rey, C. Stevens, Appendix to Loc. Tax. Report, 1899, vol. i., p. 165. 

2 See R. v. Lumsdaine, 1839, 10 A. & E, 160. 
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The second class were to be rated purely in connection 
with landholding: the basis of rating was occupation of land, 
coal mines, &c.; tithes, it is true, are mentioned, but the point 
is only when in the hands of the lay holders of tithes, not of the 
ordinary clerical holder. Now the words, ‘‘ Tithes impropriate or 
propriations of tithe,’ are carefully chosen, and in other cases 
the Courts have interpreted the words of the Act most rigidly ; 
for instance, in one case the Court of Queen’s Pench said that 
as Coal Mines were specifically mentioned, coal mines alone were 
meant, and refused to extend the Act to lead mines.! So that 
following a similar rule here it seems impossible to include 
clerical tithe-owners under the second section of the Act. 

Both sections of the Act were, doubtless, at first properly 
applied. In his clear statement put before the Royal Commission 
last year, Mr. Peterson? gives some interesting instances from 
the old Maidstone rate-book. There were two columns in the 
book: one headed “ abilities,’ corresponding to the first section 
of the Act; the other for land. For instance, in 1668, the Lady 
Ashley is put down for 3 acres of land, on which she is rated 
at 13d., while in the column headed “ abilities,’ she is rated at 
18s. Many naturally appear under the head of “ abilities’’ who 
have no land. 

To assess the varying profits a man makes every year is 
obviously difficult : and whatever its exact meaning, the first part 
of the Act, which, as we said, included the parson amongst other 
inhabitants, soon fell into disuse. Overseers in Elizabeth’s time had 
no inquisitorial machinery like that provided by the Income Tax ; 
landed property, on the other hand, is a tangible thing, which 
cannot run away or be made to appear less than it is. By tacit 
consent the rates were very soon allowed to fall entirely on the 
second class, 7.e., occupiers of land ;* and in 1840 the custom of 
200 years was made law by the Poor Rate Exemption Act, which 
prohibited rates from being placed on ‘“‘any other property,” 
save that mentioned in the second part of the Act of Elizabeth. 

Now what exactly happened with regard to the rating of the 
parson during the years from 1601 to about 1700 no one knows ; 
but it must be remembered that overseers and assessment com- 
mittees, who fix the rates, are largely drawn from the farmer 

1 Lead Smelting Company v Richardson, 3 Burr. 1341 (1762), law jaltered by 
Rating Act, 1847. 

Secretary, Tithe Rent-charge Owners’ Union. Appendix to Vol. I. of Evidence, 
Local Taxation, 1899, p. 131. 

%’ Mr. Castle mentions a case where a mandamus was refused for rating of 
personalty before 1840 (Q. 14, 071) 
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class. They saw the parson had some interest in the land, for 
they paid him tithes of its produce themselves, so that when he 
ceased with other inhabitants to be rated in the inhabitant class 
in which he was mentioned, what happened probably was, that 
up and down the country the farmers, his neighbours, inserted 
him gradually, skilfully, but illegally in the second or occupier’s 
class in which he was not mentioned. 

However it arose, the custom became general, and was 
accepted by numerous decisions of the Courts; so much so that 
the Act of 1840, when exempting personal property generally, 
meaning thereby every one mentioned under Section 1, especially 
said the parson was still to be liable under the Act, but under 
the second section, as an occupier, though, as we have seen, be 
was not mentioned in the Act as an occupier at all, but as an 
inhabitant. 

That is the first point: that the clerical tithe-owners were 
originally never meant to be rated for their tithes at all. 

II. Assuming, however, that Her Majesty’s judges have been 
right in allowing tithe rent-charge in the hands of clerical owners 
to be rated under the second section of the Act of Eliz., though 
parsons are only mentioned under the first, the next complaint 
is, that clerical tithe-owners are rated on quite different principles 
to all other occupiers. To revert for a moment to the case of 
the landlord and the tenant, £500 we assumed went in cost of 
cultivation, £500 in tenants’ profits, and £500 to the landlord as 
rent; it is on this last alone that rates are levied : in other words, 
the basis of rates is not the gross profit, but the gross profit less 
costs and tenants’ profits ; tenants have to live, even in England ; 
and farmers will not offer a rent that does not allow them a 
margin of subsistence. 

Now tithe suffers in comparison with rating of land in two 
ways, one practical, the other legal. ( 1)The practical grievance 
is this: farmers in the country mainly constitute the assessing 
authorities, they rate themselves; if they own their own land, 
then there is no rent payable and there is no simple means 
of arriving at the sum which represents the landlords’ 
profits. While even in the case of tenant farmers, when 
the rent actually paid to the landlord is beyond dispute 
and affords the proper basis of rating, farmers will often 
be found to rate themselves on something less than the known 


1 Dalton’s County Justice, 1842, says: ‘‘ Every clergyman is to be rated for his 
glebe and tithe”’ on the ground that the Act mentions every occupier of tithe, which 
is what the Act does not. 
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amount of their rent; one of the witnesses before the Royal 
Commission quoted a case which he described as- ‘ almost 
amusing,” of pasture land at Thaxted, put up to auction and 
fetching 50s. per acre rent in the open market, yet the assessing 
farmers refused to put the rating value at a higher figure than 
25s. on the ground that if they took 50s. as the rating value, as 
they were bound to by the Act, they would have to raise all the 
rest of the land in proportion.!. In fact, the tendency is in the 
case of ordinary agricultural lands for farmers mutually to keep 
swelling the list of deductions, and to keep reducing the rateable 
value.” Of course in theory it makes no difference whether the rate- 
able value of property be fixed at a high or low figure, so long as all 
fare alike ; if a rate of £100 has to be levied in a parish on two 
landowners who own land of the same value, they must each pay 
£50 whether their land be rated at £5,000 or £50,000; the point 
is that in the case of clerical tithe all have not fared alike, for 
while the rateable value of land and houses is uncertain, and at 
any rate in the country probably at least one-third below its true 
value, yet since the Commutation Act, the parson’s tithe is a 
fixed sum, its value is known, no rough and ready deductions 
from it can be claimed. 

In practice some unions have allowed deductions. It was 
stated before the Royal Commission that the Dunmow Guar- 
dians have for twenty years allowed 20 to 25 per cent. off to 
represent all charges, though it was admitted that this abatement 
was not legal.* 

But such allowances have not in practice been at all general, 
and in the words of Mr. De Bock Porter, the well-known 
Secretary to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, tithes are rated 
** pretty well up to the hilt.” * 

(2). The legal inequality is this: Some small deductions have 
always been allowed in order to ascertain the true rateable value 
of the tithe rent-charge, but the tendency of the Courts for the 


1 Evidence of Rev. E. F. Gepp, 1898. Comm. on Loc. Tax., Vol. I. of Evidence, 
p. 302, 

2 This under-assessment of agricultural land as compared with tithe was fully 
admitted by Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons, Times, June 28, p. 6. 

3 Mr. Peterson advocated 45 to 50 per cent. deduction, Mr. Boscawen 30 per 
cent. See Mr. Gepp's Evidence (Q. 8553). The legislature itself apparently has 
felt the system of reductions to be reasonable, and in the Public Health Act, 1875, 
restricted for the purposes of that Act the rateable value of tithe to one quarter of 
its net annual value (Sec. 211 (1), 6). The Baths and Washhouses Act made a 
similar reduction. 

4 Comm. on Loc. Tax., 1898 (Q. 10,980), 
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class. They saw the parson had some interest in the land, for 
they paid him tithes of its produce themselves, so that when he 
ceased with other inhabitants to be rated in the inhabitant class 
in which he was mentioned, what happened probably was, that 
up and down the country the farmers, his neighbours, inserted 
him gradually, skilfully, but illegally in the second or occupier’s 
class in which he was not mentioned. 

However it arose, the custom became general, and was 
accepted by numerous decisions of the Courts; so much so that 
the Act of 1840, when exempting personal property generally, 
meaning thereby every one mentioned under Section 1, especially 
said the parson was still to be liable under the Act, but under 
the second section, as an occupier, though, as we have seen, be 
was not mentioned in the Act as an occupier at all, but as an 
inhabitant. 

That is the first point: that the clerical tithe-owners were 
originally never meant to be rated for their tithes at all. 

II. Assuming, however, that Her Majesty’s judges have been 
right in allowing tithe rent-charge in the hands of clerical owners 
to be rated under the second section of the Act of Eliz., though 
parsons are only mentioned under the first, the next complaint 
is, that clerical tithe-owners are rated on quite different principles 
to all other occupiers. To revert for a moment to the case of 
the landlord and the tenant, £500 we assumed went in cost of 
cultivation, £500 in tenants’ profits, and £500 to the landlord as 
rent; it is on this last alone that rates are levied : in other words, 
the basis of rates is not the gross profit, but the gross profit less 
costs and tenants’ profits ; tenants have to live, even in England ; 
and farmers will not offer a rent that does not allow them a 
margin of subsistence. 

Now tithe suffers in comparison with rating of land in two 
ways, one practical, the other legal. ( 1)The practical grievance 
is this: farmers in the country mainly constitute the assessing 
authorities, they rate themselves; if they own their own land, 
then there is no rent payable and there is no simple means 
of arriving at the sum which represents the landlords’ 
profits. While even in the case of tenant farmers, when 
the rent actually paid to the landlord is beyond dispute 
and affords the proper basis of rating, farmers will often 
be found to rate themselves on something less than the known 


1 Dalton’s County Justice, 1842, says: ‘*‘ Every clergyman is to be rated for his 
glebe and tithe’ on the ground that the Act mentions every occupier of tithe, which 
is what the Act does not. 
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amount of their rent; one of the witnesses before the Royal 
Commission quoted a case which he described as- ‘ almost 
amusing,” of pasture land at Thaxted, put up to auction and 
fetching 50s. per acre rent in the open market, yet the assessing 
farmers refused to put the rating value at a higher figure than 
25s. on the ground that if they took 50s. as the rating value, as 
they were bound to by the Act, they would have to raise all the 
rest of the land in proportion.!. In fact, the tendency is in the 
case of ordinary agricultural lands for farmers mutually to keep 
swelling the list of deductions, and to keep reducing the rateable 
value.? Of course in theory it makes no difference whether the rate- 
able value of property be fixed at a high or low figure, so long as all 
fare alike ; if a rate of £100 has to be levied in a parish on two 
landowners who own land of the same value, they must each pay 
£50 whether their land be rated at £5,000 or £50,000; the point 
is that in the case of clerical tithe all have not fared alike, for 
while the rateable value of land and houses is uncertain, and at 
any rate in the country probably at least one-third below its true 
value, yet since the Commutation Act, the parson’s tithe is a 
fixed sum, its value is known, no rough and ready deductions 
from it can be claimed. 

In practice some unions have allowed deductions. It was 
stated before the Royal Commission that the Dunmow Guar- 
dians have for twenty years allowed 20 to 25 per cent. off to 
represent all charges, though it was admitted that this abatement 
was not legal.* 

But such allowances have not in practice been at all general, 
and in the words of Mr. De Bock Porter, the well-known 
Secretary to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, tithes are rated 
‘pretty well up to the hilt.” + 

(2). The legal inequality is this: Some small deductions have 
always been allowed in order to ascertain the true rateable value 
of the tithe rent-charge, but the tendency of the Courts for the 


1 Evidence of Rev. E. F. Gepp, 1898. Comm. on Loc. Tax., Vol. I. of Evidence, 
p. 302. 

2 This under-assessment of agricultural land as compared with tithe was fully 
admitted by Mr, Asquith in the House of Commons, Times, June 28, p. 6. 

’ Mr. Peterson advocated 45 to 50 per cent. deduction, Mr. Boscawen 30 per 
cent. See Mr. Gepp's Evidence (Q. 8553). The legislature itself apparently has 
felt the system of reductions to be reasonable, and in the Public Health Act, 1875, 
restricted for the purposes of that Act the rateable value of tithe to one quarter of 
its net annual value (Sec. 211 (1), b). The Baths and Washhouses Act made a 
similar reduction. 

4 Comm. on Loc. Tax., 1898 (Q. 10,980). 
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last seventy years has been to cut these deductions down to as 
narrow a margin as possible ; and, in particular, they have refused 
any deductions analogous to those allowed the former for tenants’ 
profits. 

This was not always so; in a case decided in 1830 (R. v. 
Joddrell)! the distinction between rent, costs, and tenants’ 
profits was clearly drawn, and the Court held that just as a 
portion only of the gross produce of the land, i.e., the rack rent, 
pays rates, in the case of nine-tenths of that produce, so only a 
portion of the remaining tenth should be rated. If deductions 
both for costs and tenants’ profits are allowed in one case, 
analogous deductions should be allowed in the other. 

In accordance with this decision the clergy claimed, and in 
numerous cases secured for the next six years, very considerable 
reductions. But in 1836 was passed the Parochial Assessment 
Act, the object of which was to secure a uniform basis of rating 
throughout England and Wales; the Act adopted the standard 
of the net annual letting value which has already been explained, 
—a curious clause being inserted that nothing in the Act should 
be ‘‘ construed to alter or affect the principles or different relative 
liabilities (if any) according to which different kinds of heredita- 
ments are now by law rateable.” When the Act was passing 
through the Lords, Archbishop Howley at first attempted to obtain 
the complete exemption of tithe, but this proved impossible, and 
this clause, intended to secure at any rate the benefits of the 
recent decision in R. v. Joddrell, the case I have just mentioned, 
was accepted as a compromise.” 

The effect, however, of the clause came before the Courts in 
the Capel case four years later,? when the Courts in effect 
decided that the clause had no meaning and secured the clergy 
nothing at all; that the general provision of the Act applied to 
tithe rent-charge ; that the annual letting value of tithe rent- 
charge was its full value, deducting only the costs of collection 
and the rates paid on it, and that no allowance could be made 
for tenants’ profits. One can only say if this is so it is difficult 

11B. & A. 408. 

* Accordingly, under the Act a proportion equivalent to tenants’ profits was 
allowed to be taken off the tithe at first ; Report of Poor Law Commissioners, 1843, 
Pt. I., pp. 98—99. For the history of the clause see Hansard, 3 s. vol. 35, 1836, 
cols. 371—375. See also circular issued by Poor Law Commissioners, 19 September, 
1837, quoted in Second Report on Loc. Tax., 1899, p. 16. 

3 R, v. Capel, 1840, 12 A. & E, 382, This is to put the parson on an inequality as 
compared with the lay holder of tithes. See Castle, Law of Rating, 3rd ed., 
Pe 447. 
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to see why a man should become tenant of a tithe rent-charge 
at all, unless he is going to make some profit out of it. If I 
have £100 rent-charge, and costs of collection and rates amount 
to £10—no one will be kind enough to pay me £90 for it. I may 
get a tenant at £80; and £80 is the rateable value and not 
£90." 

Further, in addition to refusing any deductions analogous to 
tenants’ profits, the Courts have cut the actual necessary expenses 
allowable, which are parallel to the deductions allowed the 
farmer for the necessary cost of cultivation, down to the 
narrowest limits. 

Deductions have been allowed for 

1. All expenses, legal and other, necessary for collecting the 
rent-charge. 

2. First fruits, tenths, and other ecclesiastical dues. 

3. Usual tenants’ rates and taxes, eg., poor-rate, lighting- 
rate, public libraries’ rate, &c. 

Deductions, on the other hand, have been refused for :— 

1. Taxes which are supposed not to be tenants’ taxes, such 
as land tax and landlords’ property tax. 

2. For such legally enforceable charges as pensions to retired 
incumbents ; sums payable to Queen Anne’s Bounty for past 
loans; or payments to daughter churches, meaning thereby 
churches carved out of an ancient mother parish. It would 
perhaps be unnecessary to make this explanation had not one 
of the Royal Commissioners asked whether, in relation to the 
vicar of the mother parish, daughter churches were churches 
held by the vicar’s sons-in-law. 

3. So recently as 1897 the Court of Appeal refused to sanction 
a deduction for chancel repairs, though, as Mr. de Bock Porter 
pointed out to the Commission, the obligation is one which it is 
impossible for the parson to avoid.? (St. Asaph case). 

4. Finally, the Courts do not allow any deduction for payments 

1 It is suggested that costs of collection are tenants’ profits, but surely this 
is ridiculous. See R. v. Goodchild (Hackney cases), 1858, 1 E. B, & E. 1. In 
St. Asaph case, however, Lopes, L.J., suggested there might be “cases where 
the deductions in respect of tenants’ profits might be made,” adding that the 
necessity for deduction on this ground must be proved in each case; 1897, 12 B., 
p. 514. 

2 Mr. de Bock Porter described the results of this decision as ‘‘ gross injustice,”’ 
and perhaps not unnaturally (Q. 11, 100) ; but logically the case for allowing such 
repairs to be deducted is no stronger and no weaker than for many other charges 
mentioned ; the parson must pay many charges on his income out of his tithe; is it 
the necessity or destination of these charges that is to be considered ? 
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to curates, even though necessary;! or for the personal services of 
the vicar (R. v. Sherford, 1867). 

These charges should all be allowed, or a fair and reasonable 
analogy of the charges allowed to other occupiers ; but the case as 
it stands is strong enough, and it is neither fair nor politic to 
strain a claim to cracking point. It is often urged that the 
clergyman is bound to render his service by law; that he is liable 
to penalties and removal if he does not; that his rent-charge is 
paid to him on condition of such service ; that all the items I have 
mentioned are necessary charges, which must be met before any 
rateable profit arises, and that therefore they are absolutely parallel 
to the cost of cultivation in the case of the farmer.” 

This point is very often forgotten, that the Act lays the burden 
of the rates on the land; it is because they are necessary to the 
cultivation of the land that the ordinary tenants’ charges are 
allowed to be deducted. Curates and daughter-churches may be 
necessary expenses from the vicar’s point of view ; they do nothing 
to maintain the land from which he derives his tithe rent-charge. 
On a broad view of the case, deductions are as equitable in one 
case as the other. The basis of taxation was meant to be net 
profits of some kind and not gross profits; but it must not be 
forgotten that there isa great difference both in the character and 
destination of the two classes of necessary costs, the farmer’s and 
the parson’s.* 

III. The ground of grievance one hears urged most often is that 
it is unfair to rate clergy on their professional incomes. A barrister 
makes sometimes £10,000 a year: he pays £100 a year for his 
chambers; he only pays rates on £100: whereas the parson who 
receives, say, £200 from tithe rent-charge and £50 from glebe is 
rated on the whole, and pays income tax, like the doctor or bar- 
rister, as well. Now this is the argument most often used; one 


1 This is not the same thing as the deduction for tenant profits in R. v. Joddrell ; 
a tenant of tithe might have to provide for services of vicar and incumbent and 
secure a profit for himself as well. 

* See judgment of Coleridge, J., in R. v. Goodchild, supra. In other cases it 
has been held that it is the fact of destination and not of necessity that must be 
looked to; this is following the decision of the court in the Mersey Dock cases, 
where it was urged on behalf of the Dock Board that they had no beneficial interest 
in the Dock Dues, which by Act of Parliament all went for public purposes, i.e. 
keeping up the docks; but it was held that the destination of the profits was im- 
material provided profits were made, and the docks must be rated. 11H. L. Cas 
443. 

3 Deduction was allowed for this purpose in the earlier case where a curate 
was necessary, Whether the bishop actually ordered his services or no. R v. Goodchild, 
1858, 1 E. B. & E., p. 54. 
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sees it reappearing constantly, and at first sight it appears a 
strong one; but though there is admittedly a disparity in the 
method by which the parson and the barrister are rated, and 
in any general readjustment of the taxation of the country 
this should be borne in mind, yet, as matters now stand, the 
argument cannot be pressed far; for if tithe should be re- 
leased on the ground of professional income, so should glebe. 
Further, the claim to relief on this ground of professional income 
must involve the total immunity of both tithe rent-charge and 
glebe from rates. It may be, as urged by several witnesses, that 
the whole modern system is wrong, that the present localisation of 
taxation by way of rates on land is a mistake, and that the only 
logical method of imposing burdens is the income tax, which 
should all be paid into the Imperial Exchequer, thence to be paid 
out alike for local and imperial purposes. But this would be 
a most radical and revolutionary change in our whole system. 
So long as we have a system of local taxation as distinct from 
imperial, viz. retes, and these local taxes are !aid on land, it is 
only fair that both tithe and glebe should contribute something 
towards the rates: that a parson’s income should be derived 
from land is a present misfortune which he shares with many 
others, and no amount of emphasis on the word professional will 
really answer the objection. 

Finally, one word with regard to the measure of relief passed 
this year. The Act deals only with clerical owners of tithe 
‘‘attached to a benefice,” and is only to remain in operation 
during the continuance of the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896, 
which has still two more years to run. The Royal Commission 
on Local Taxation, on whose interim report of last year the Act 
is based, felt the difficulty of adjusting relief according to the 
actual necessities of each case.' An alternative method of relief 
often suggested was to enumerate the specific deductions men- 
tioned above, for chancel repairs, curates’ pensions, and personal 
services, and to declare they must be allowed off; and this would 
have been the sounder course; the Act, however, arrives at much 
the same result, but by a more rough and ready process. Suppos- 
ing that the rent-charge is £500 and the rates ls. in the £, 
instead of making statutory deductions, which, though varying 

1 T understand that energetic supporters of the claims of clerical tithe owners, 
such as Mr. Peterson, look on the present Act as an instalment only, by which the 
parson has merely been put on the same level as the owner of agricultural land was 


placed by the Act of 1896: and that further deductions for the necessary charges, 
curates’ salaries, chancel repairs, &c., must now be won from the Legislature. 
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in different cases, would probably amount to about 50 per cent., 
i.e. £250, leaving £250 to be rated, which would thus produce 
£12 10s., the Act says the rates shall be raised on the full £500, 
amounting, that is, to £25, but the clerical tithe-owner shall get 
half of this £12 10s. back from the Imperial Exchequer. Though 
the first method is more logical, the latter is possibly more simple, 
especially as the measure is intended to be temporary and experi- 
mental. There is no doubt, however, that in any final readjust- 
ment of taxation in the country, which must ere long be taken 
in hand, the clergyman’s claims, admitted temporarily this year, 
will demand and secure more permanent satisfaction. 
MontTAGUE BaRLoWw 

















PEOPLE AND HOUSES 


Ir one were to summarise the general opinion as to the Housing 
Problem in London at the present time, it would probably take 
something like the following form :— 

The pressure upon house accommodation for the working 
class is getting more and more severe, leading to increased over- 
crowding and extortionate rents, and making it impossible for 
the sanitary officials to do their duty. It is a common occurrence 
for respectable working men to have to take their families to the 
workhouse for want of room to live. The remedy is energetic 
building, and more especially the substitution of blocks of tene- 
ments, under good management, for small houses and cottage 
property. This view is supported by those in authority, who 
encourage, and to some extent insist upon the policy of increased 
building within the town, and even within areas already over- 
inhabited. And perhaps we should add that all well-disposed 
people agree in condemning the London landlord as an oppressor 
of the poor, who takes advantage of their misfortunes to extort 
rents to the uttermost farthing. 

When however the facts are considered, both in detail and 
with respect to all parts of London, it would seem necessary to 
modify these opinions, and perhaps to reconsider our policy. I 
wish to lay stress upon the importance of the way in which the 
facts should be considered. By taking some particular street or 
area out of relation to the whole, there is no limit to the blackness 
and hopelessness of the picture which may be drawn; while, on 
the other hand, merely to take statistics about London as a whole 
can give us little help towards solving local problems. But if we 
take district by district and watch what is going on in each, we 
can get general results of more significance than mere figures. 

The Charity Organisation Society has special advantages for 
an examination of this kind in its local committees in every 
district in London. Through these committees a large;amount 
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of evidence has recently been collected, both from its own officers 
and from others with opportunities of knowing, such as house- 
agents, estate managers, relieving officers, district visitors, clergy, 
and local householders and tenants. What follows is mainly based 
upon this evidence, though I have no reason to suppose that those 
who gave it would agree with the conclusions I draw from it. 

In the first place, I am inclined to think that the pressure 
upon accommodation is to some extent apparent rather than 
real; and that in so far as it is real, it is confined to a par- 
ticular class and particular localities. From this it would follow 
that the problem is partly one of better redistribution of the popu- 
lation, and not solely of increased accommodation. 

In maintaining that the pressure is apparent rather than real, 
one has to keep steadily in mind the peculiar nature of a large 
class of Londoners, and interpret the facts with reference to that. 
The sort of facts to be interpreted come before us frequently. 
From Paddington we hear that for small houses on the Queen’s 
Park Estate there are at least 400 applications and no 
vacancies. In Holborn a superintendent of buildings reports 
that hundreds of people apply for rooms weekly, and none are to 
let. In Lambeth an instance is given of a house which was taken 
for a club; it was thought unnecessary to put up blinds, and in 
consequence thirty or forty persons a day called to know if there 
were not rooms to let. But it does not at all follow that all these 
applications mean that the applicants are homeless, or even that 
they are under great pressure to move. The inhabitants of 
London are extraordinarily mobile over small areas, though much 
less so over a large one ; their possessions are so small that moving 
involves little expense, and amongst the lower class a process of 
constant shifting is resorted to as a means of escaping rent and 
other liabilities. Among many most respectable families, again, 
there is a love of novelty which makes them eager to seize upon 
any new habitation which can show some attraction, such as 
tiled grates or new-fashioned boilers; and these, again, are 
always on the move. It is like the old game of General Post, or 
Puss-in-the-Corner ; there may be a seat for each, but when every- 
one is on the move, there will inevitably be a struggle for seats. 
Even a small proportion of the population in this restless con- 
dition would necessarily give an appearance of excessive demand 
for accommodation. 

Have we any reason for supposing, then, that a better dis- 
tribution of the people, or mobility over a larger area, would 
meet the difficulty? To some extent it seems clear that it 
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would. ‘Take, for instance, Lambeth, where there is said to be 
considerable pressure ; Camberwell, where six cases applied to 
the workhouse in twelve months owing to difficulty in finding 
rooms; and Newington, where “there has been a marked 
increase in rents during the past four years,” and where the 
Medical Officer of Health says that there is a good deal of over- 
crowding ; and consider these districts with reference to adjacent 
districts in South London. In East Dulwich a house-agent 
reports a block of 100 small houses which could be let at once ; 
and in Dulwich village the estate manager reports several 
six-roomed houses for which tenants cannot be found. In 
Battersea, notwithstanding immigration from Chelsea, our in- 
formant thinks there is no great pressure, and knows of more 
than one landlord who would be glad to let his rooms to good 
tenants. In Bermondsey, though considerable difficulty is ex- 
perienced in getting accommodation, nevertheless there are 
generally rooms to be let in the Guinness Trust Buildings; and 
in Southwark, itself a crowded district, a rent collector “ has 
always had some rooms to let, and rather more recently than 
usual’ ; and another experienced worker reports that while “ there 
is a far greater demand for small houses than the supply can 
meet. . . . flats or rooms in the small houses are still frequently 
unlet for a considerable period at a time.” 

I conclude then, that the pressure upon accommodation is to 
some extent apparent rather than real, due partly to a natural 
desire to benefit by all the latest improvements, and partly to 
the restlessness of a certain part of the population; and that it 
might be partly met by a better redistribution. 

The difficulty which actually exists presses almost entirely 
and very heavily upon a particular class and in particular areas ; 
and that class is the poorest and least able to resist it. It 
includes people (a) of indifferent character, (b) in irregular 
work, (c) with more than two or three small children. All these 
are obliged to pay high rents for bad accommodation, and for 
permission to overcrowd. It is clear that the overcrowding is 
not caused by the high rents; ¢.e. a man does not overcrowd 
because he cannot afford rent for more room; but the high rent 
is the result of the overcrowding of this particular class. This 
will be clearer from the evidence which follows. 

In the first place, let us take increasing rents as a test of the 
pressure for accommodation, and we shall find that everywhere 
the rise is most marked in the ‘‘ worst’ streets, and least in the 
‘better ’’ (our inquiry applies to the working class, and ‘‘ better” 
No. 37.—voul. X E ‘ 
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does not include anything above their means). Indeed, we are 
struck by the very small rise which has taken place in the normal 
or better class streets. Taking district by district we get the 
following answers as to the rise of rents during the the last four 
or five years :— 


Kensington.—In South Kensington no great pressure on accommodation, nor 
any notable increase in rents; in Notting Hill, considerably increased pressure 
and considerable rise in rents; ¢.e. as much as 1s. a room. 

Hampstead.—Rise of about 6d. a week in rents of poorest quarters, but no 
decided increase in other areas. 

N. St. Pancras.—-No marked increase of rents in the district. In some of 
the worst streets where alone large families can get rooms, the price of two 
rooms has gone up, say from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d, 

Holloway.—A rise of 6d. to 1s. weekly in all poorer parts. 

Holborn.—Ditference of opinion. A householder thinks rents have not 
risen, but the cheap rooms have been pulled down. 

Cierkenwell.—Rents have not risen in the better parts; in a poor street 
the rents of houses have risen from 14s. to 16s. 

Bethnal Green.—A great rise, more marked in the poorer streets. 

Stepney.—Increase from 1s. 6d. to 2s., but not general. 

Southwark.—No marked increase ; in some parts from 3d. to 6d. a room ; 
in others “1s. every few years ;”’ partly indemnity for unpaid rent. 

Newington.—(A very “bad” district), marked increase. 

Bermondsey.—As a whole rents are going up. 

Hackney.— Not much rise; say 6d. in some districts, in others none. 


Not all the districts distinguish between ‘ better’’ and 
‘‘worse’’; but the only apparent exception to the rule is 
Chelsea, where there is said to be no marked increase in poorer 
districts. But Chelsea, which has been rapidly destroying its 
working-class habitations, has always found an easy and natural 
safety-valve in Battersea, which has received, and continues to 
receive, its exiled workers. 

If we leave aside, then, for the moment the “ worse”’ areas, 
we are at once faced by the fact that the rise in rents during the 
last four or five years has been, not indeed unimportant, but 
certainly moderate; and has probably been met by a more than 
equivalent rise in wages. Moreover, considering the progressively 
increasing cost of building and all connected operations, and 
considering also the stringency of sanitary regulations, it seems 
not unlikely that the majority of landlords, or, at any rate, the 
landlords of the greater part of London, are actually being 
satisfied with a smaller return for their money, while tenants are 


‘ ’ 


getting more than the value of the rise in ‘‘ improvements.’ 
But to return to the ‘“‘ worse”’ areas. It seems contrary to 


all economic laws that there should be this pressure upon bad 
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accommodation at a high and continually increasing cost ;! and 
there must, one would think, be powerful influences at work 
to cause it. 


One such influence may probably be found in the increased 
caution on the part of landlords in ‘‘ better”’ streets. They are 
becoming more and more careful to protect themselves, not only 
against chances of non-payment, but also against tenants who 
are likely to offend against sanitary regulations by overcrowding 
or otherwise. That they have their difficulties as well as their 
iniquities is well illustrated by the following extracts, which show 
the two sides of the question :— 

(1) At the Lambeth County Court Mrs. W. applied for an 
extension of time to give up a house at Peckham Rye. The 
landlord, she said, had taken the doors and windows out of the 
place, but neither her husband nor herself had been able to get 
other accommodation, as they had seven children. The landlord 
had refused to take the rent, and they had lived ‘“ very cold’ 
without doors and windows since November. The plea put in 
by the landlord was that they were not the class of tenant he 
desired to have. 

(2) Aman applied to the Southwark Police Court for assistance 
in regaining possession of a room, which he had let to a man who 
paid no rent. For six weeks they had been ten in a room; 
he had let it to the man for himself, his wife and two children, 
and the man went and brought in his father and mother and four 
other children. The parochial authorities were taking proceedings 
against him for overcrowding his premises, but the man refused 


to go. 


It may be right enough that an ‘‘uncleared rent book” or 
unsatisfactory character should make it difficult for a man to get 
accommodation, but the hardship becomes very real when the 
mere fact of having a young family forces him into expensive and 
unhealthy surroundings. That the process of selection is becoming 
very strict under both heads there is much evidence to show; and 
among other offenders, if offence we are to consider it, are the 
managers of the various ‘‘ blocks’’ which are supposed to solve 
the problem of housing the London poor. 


Fulham.—It is found most difficult for a man with a family of three or 
more children to obtain accommodation. 





' Generally speaking, the rent is not only relatively, but actually higher in bad 
streets than in good ones. 
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Kensington.—-The sanitary regulations against overcrowding make it much 
more difficult for families to obtain accommodation. 

Chelsea.—It is very difficult for a man with three or four children to get 
rooms. Almost the only way is to take a small house and let off. 

St. George's, Hanover Square.—lit is almost impossible for a man with three 
children to find rooms—the landlords refuse to take them in. 

Soho.—lt is difficult enough for a man and wife with no children to find 
accommodation ; it is practically impossible for a man with a family of three 
or four. 

Hampstead.—There is an extreme difficulty for a workman with a family 
of three or four children to find rooms. 

N. St. Pancras.—Very difticult—only lately a house was condemned, and 
the lodgers, having to find rooms within a definite period, were fined and 
imprisoned for not vacating the premises—but their non-compliance was solely 
due to their utter inability to find rooms elsewhere. 

S. St. Pancras.—A relieving officer cannot mention a case where respectable 
people have been unable to get lodging. In two cases people complained that 
they had to go to the workhouse because they could not get rooms; in reality 
they were bad characters, and landlords would not take them in. 

Islington.—It seems specially difficult now for a man with a small family 
to obtain one or two rooms at a reasonable price, children are objected to in 
nearly ull tenement houses. 

Holborn.—It is almost impossible for people with children to get rooms. 

Clerkenwell.—It is difficult for people with children to get lodgings, but 
respectable people with three or four can generally succeed. 

Shoreditch.—Where there are three or four children they can only get in as 
lodgers in most places by misrepresentation as to the number of children, 

Bethnal Green.—A policeman, earning regular wages, has taken seven 
weeks to find accommodation for a wife and four children. An engineers’ 
labourer, with eight children, was evicted from two small rooms, and was found 
to be living in his brother-in-law’s cellar, being unable to find accommodation 
at a reasonable rent. Wages 21s. to 22s. 

St. George’s, East.—Man and wife and three young children, if respectable, 
take a house—such a party is rather objected to in the ordinary house. 

Stepney and Bow.—Both assert that there is a difficulty. 

Southwark.—lIt is difficult. A rent collector states that she requires a 
certain degree of respectability in tenants, but by no means an exacting 
standard. One well fitted to judge says it is chiefly in cases of large families 
and in that of people with rather unsatisfactory characters, or uncleared rent 
books, that the difficulty occurs; she has had houses suitable for respectable 

small families unlet for many weeks at a time. 

Newington.—lIt is difficult for a man with a family to find rooms. 

Bermondsey.—People with large families and those whose character is 
indifferent and who have but little in the way of furniture, would no doubt be 
rejected in these blocks (i.e. those erected to replace demolitions). In another 
large block the tenants are drawn from a superior class, such as City policemen. 

Vaurhall.—It is extremely difficult for a man with a family of four or five 
children to obtain accommodation, Cases are known to us in which such 
families have wandered about for days unable to get in anywhere. It should, 
however, be added that there is less difficulty in cases where the man is in 
good employment, and where the health and character of the family are 


good. 
Lambeth.—-It is very difficult for a man witha family to obtain accommoda- 
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tion, but it is even more so for widows with families, both landlords and 
tenants objecting to them. 

Battersea.—No special difficulty. A relieving officer reports that during 
the past five years he knows of no family for whom he has given a workhouse 
order whose inability to get apartments has not been due either to their un- 
satisfactory character or to their failing to pay their rent at their previous 
addresses. 

Dulwich.—In one part “ not difficult ’’; in another “ very and increasingly 
difficult. . . Some with large families stay on in dirty and inconvenient houses, 
as they know that it would be impossible for them to find fresh accommodation.” 
A relieving officer has had two cases in the last fortnight of families sent intc 
the workhouse because they could not find rooms; one with five, the other 
with three children. 

Greenwich.—It is very difficult to get lodgings, with five or six, nearly 
impossible. 

Camberwell.—Undoubtedly it is difficult, though less so than in some 
districts. Clerk to the Guardians reports six cases of application for admission 
to the workhouse during the year for families unable to get house room, five 
of them having three or four children, and all coming from very poor streets. 

Poplar.—lt is difficult for a man (with a family), and very difficult for a 
widow. The Master of the Workhouse states that during the last twelve months 
no fewer than six families have sought and obtained admission through inability 
to find loeal lodgings. In every case the man was in work. 

Woolwich.—It is very difticult for aman with a family to find accommodation. 

Here then we have the crux of the problem presented to us, 
and a formidable one it is. There is room and to spare for the 
respectable man in regular work and without ‘‘ encumbrances ”’ ; 
it is not he who feels the difficulty, but the man with children or 
without a character. How can this large and important class of 
the community be assisted ? 

It seems clear that the erection of blocks of tenements, how- 
ever great the number they can house, does not help at all; it 
tends if anything to aggravate the difficulty. Such blocks are 
acknowledged to be impossible unless under “ good management,”’ 
and good management involves selection, always as_ to 
character, and frequently as to size of family. The population of 
‘“‘models,’”’ unless they have degenerated into a state worse than 
the worst slums, is always a selected population: a fact to be 
borne in mind when considering their vital statistics. But this 
selected population is already amply provided for, and to build 
more of such blocks under good management is only to attract 
a new set of people into a district. Moreover, in making room 
for them the small houses which are the only resource of the 
“rejected? population must be cleared away (it is well known 
that no re-housing scheme ever re-houses the people it has 
dislodged). The respectable man with a family has only one 
course open to him in London—to rent a house ; either one which 
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will just fit his family (and these are being rapidly wiped out in 
all the central parts), or a larger one of which he will sublet 
part. But subletting is full of difficulties and temptations: the 
difficulties of managing lodgers, which for a man at work are very 
ereat , and the temptation to take unsuitable lodgers rather than 
let his rooms lie empty. It is ruin to him not to let, and equal 
ruin to let toa bad lodger whom he will have great difficulty in 
ejecting. Theman who isless particular goes where there is less 
objection made to over-crowding, where he will be allowed to 
have his family in one room, and where the sanitary official has 
not yet become master of the situation. Such quarters are 
becoming progressively scarcer, hence the great pressure upon 
them and the increasing rents. 

Another force working in the same direction as this process 
of selection is that of sanitary regulations. If these are success- 
fully applied they still further diminish accommodation and 
restrict the use of existing accommodation ; if they are evaded, 
the tenant pays for the risk in higher rents—he pays for per- 
mission to live in an unhealthy way in bad conditions. It is 
interesting to note how far sanitary authorities are able to 
hold their own in the struggle. Speaking generally, they have 
shown themselves able to deal with the difficulties of the 
situation, and there is comparatively little technical overcrowding 
over the greater part of London. But places still remain where 
they have so far failed to deal with ‘ overcrowding,’ and when 
nothing but long and persistent effort will enable them to 
succeed. In reading the following reports as to overcrowding 
from different districts it should be borne in mind that while 
some of the answers have ‘ technical’? overcrowding in mind, 
others have not, so that the standard varies. 


Fulham and Hammersmith.—There does not appear to be much over- 
crowding in this district, but it obtains in a few streets. 

Paddington.—Not much overcrowding except in one special district. 

Chelsea.—Not so bad as in Fulham and Battersea. 

Soho.—Still a great deal of overcrowding in spite of decrease in popula- 
tion. .. . The sanitary officials in spite of their activity are powerless to deal 
with such a task as lies before them. (It should be noted here specially with 
reference to model dwellings, that the ‘‘rooms are taken by policemen, post- 
men, and commissionaires. . . . Thus, those who may be called the children of 
the soil—the tailors, shoemakers, porters, odd-job men, &c., are forced back on 
the already overcrowded tenement houses.”’) 

Hampstead.—Of technical overcrowding as defined by statute we have no 
evidence at all. 

N. St. Pancras.—We are in a terribly overcrowded condition. 
S. St. Pancras.—There is difference of opinion. One informant (a relieving 
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officer) reports that there is very little overcrowding; even in the very poor 
parts overcrowding is quite an exception. Another remarks that ‘the condition 
of St. Pancras as to overcrowding is so notorious that it scarcely seems neces- 
sary to comment upon it.” 

Clerkenwell.—In better parts very little overcrowding. In poorer parts a 
good deal, especially of evicted families. It is stated by householders and 
tenants that the sanitary inspector is thought very difficult to elude, he always 
somehow hears of cases of overcrowding and turns people out. A Sister ‘* had 
never known two families in one room at a time, but knew of some where one 
family slept there at night, and another with a night trade by day.” 

Shoreditch.—The lowest class streets and courts are much overcrowded ; 
there are said to be as many as forty people in some houses. 

Bethnal Green.-—The sanitary officials give many instances. 

Whitechapel.—The Jews are said to be greatly overcrowding. 

St. George’s, Hast.—The Vestry has found hardly any gross overcrowding, 
but more families live in one room than formerly. 

Stepney.—Not much overcrowding, but it would be a benefit to the people 
if they had or could obtain more spacious rooms. 

Mile End.—There cannot be said to be much overcrowding, except in 
certain defined areas in which Jews form the bulk of the population. 

Bow and North Bromley.—There is not much overcrowding. In West 
Bromley, a very poor part, there is said by the local clergy to be little over- 
crowding. 

Southwark.—The Medical Officer of Health says there is a great deal of 
overcrowding. 

Newington.—The Medical Officer of Health says there is a good deal of over- 
crowding. 

Vaurhall.—The district has always been overcrowded. It is, however, the 
opinion of those who know it best that the overcrowding has not increased 
during the last few years, owing to to the increased vigilance of the sanitary 
nspectors. 

Lambeth.—There is a considerable amount of overcrowding in the district, 
chiefly in rack-rented property, and where the rents are farmed out. 

Dulwich.—Not general in this district, only a few cases in one or two roads 

Greenwich.—Not much overcrowding. 

Camberwell.—Overcrowding certainly does exist, but not so bad as in other 
parts with the exception of one or two streets. 

Poplar and South Bromley.—Very little. 

Woolwich and Plumstead.—Thought to be not much, but increasing in 
Plumstead. 

Hackney.—In parts only. 


If we compare reports like these with reports of the earlier 
Commissions on Housing, it seems clear that though much 
remains to be done, the sanitary authorities have made good 
progress, and may reasonably hope to effect still more. The 
pressure exerted by them is doing its work; and though they 
inevitably meet with difficulties and cause distress, perhaps the 
difficulties and distress are not greater than those attendant upon 
all important reforms. 

But is this pressure to be continued without any better pro- 
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vision for those who are dislodged? There are still insanitary 
areas to be cleared ; shall they not be built upon? and shall we 
not insist that those who build shall accept the ‘‘ rejected ”’ 
population and so provide a refuge for them ? 

I am inclined to think not; that the true policy is to continue 
the pressure, not suddenly, but steadily and persistently; taking 
the line that there are already more people than are desirable 
within the metropolitan area, and that nothing must be done to 
encourage an increase of population. Hitherto our policy—so 
far as there has been one—has been the opposite one of assuming 
that we must provide for as many people as choose to live in any 
part of London, with the result of conducting a stream of im- 
migration to the very parts where it is least desirable. The 
accommodation which is allowed to remain must of course be 
reduced to order and made thoroughly healthy, and nothing will 
promote this end so much as leaving any areas which must be 





cleared as open spaces. It is not in itself a thing to aim at, 
that families of young children should be housed and brought up 
within the more densely populated districts of London; and life 
in “models,” undesirable for most people, is especially un- 
desirable for children, who need above all things sunlight and 
playing room. Perhaps the time to look forward to is the time 
when it will be, not “ difficult,’ but impossible, for newcomers 
with large families to find accommodation in London. 

But is the policy a possible one? What is to become of the 
people if we don’t allow them to overcrowd, and yet don’t 
provide them with living room ? 

This difficulty would be insuperable only if London were a 
walled city, without means of ingress and egress. But London 
is not such a city; and just as people will stream in when they 
are invited by the offer of good accommodation, so they will 
stream out when it is made clear that there is no room for them. 
As always, it is the half and half policy which tells hardly. 
That the working class is not helpless when it once understands 
the position is evident from the emigration to the suburbs which 
is already set up in some quarters. 


Hammersmith.—The workers here for the most part go outside the district, 
and there is a tendency to move still further out from London. 

Stepney.—The better class of workman is certainly going out by rail, and is 
bringing up a healthier family in places like Canning Town, Plaistow, Stratford, 
and Walthamstow. 

Southwark.—We know of individual cases in which families have had to 
move as far away as Peckham and similar suburbs. 
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Poplar.—The population is nearly stationary, and everything goes to show 
that the surplus is year by year finding its way over the Lea to West Ham, 
where miles and miles of streets have been and are daily erected. 

The intelligent artisan is, of course, quicker to grasp the 
situation and move out than the greater part of the “‘ rejected.” 
But that even the lowest of these can take a hint when it is 
strong enough seems clear from one instance before me. 

In Shoreditch the vestry has recently cleared the ‘ worst ”’ 
area in the district, and put up blocks of the most approved kind 
with electric light. Of course they have not rehoused the dis- 
possessed, but have attracted a new population. What has 
become of the outcasts? The pressure here was at its strongest. 
No respectable householder who knew the area in question, and 
had any regard for his own welfare, would accept a tenant from 
it; the remaining bad areas are already fuller than they will 
hold, and the districts which immediately surround Shoreditch 
(Bethnal Green, Clerkenwell, Islngton, Whitechapel) have then 
full complement of this particular class. Hence we find it 
reported that they have mostly gone to Edmonton, Tottenham, 
and Walthamstow. It seems clear that if only the vestry had 
stayed its hand when the demolitions were complete, there would 
have been no extra hardship inflicted, and Shoreditch would have 
been the richer by an empty space. 

Does any one gain by the policy of encouraging an increasing 
population in London? ‘Two classes clearly do: unscrupulous 
landlords and the employers of cheap labour. That the former 
exist cannot be denied; though it seems likely that they are far 
less common than they are said to be. The comparative smallness 
of the increase of rents in “‘ better’ districts is one proof of this; 
and those who hold that rents should never be raised should bear 
in mind that if the house-owner himself does not raise the rent, it 
often happens that the man who rents from him and sublets 
raises his rents and pockets the difference between what he pays 
and what he receives. Where this is the case, it is hard to 
condemn the owner as iniquitous who prefers to transfer the 
profit to himself. 

3ut for another proof that landlords have not availed them- 
selves of the needs of the poor to raise rents as far as they will 
go, we may look to a remarkable phenomenon of which we have 
evidence from several districts. I refer to the buying up of 
house property by Jews, who forthwith raise the rents from 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
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Bethnal Green (in parts of which the rents have doubled).—The Jewish area 
is spreading into Bethnal Green, and properties are being bought up by Jewish 
syndicates. 

Whitechapel.—Quotes a block of cottage property lately purchased by a 
Jewish firm, consisting of some fifty cottages of four, and the same number of 
five rooms, the rents of which have been raised from 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. re- 
spectively to 15s. and 17s. 6d. In other streets of ordinary and superior 
cottage property acquired by a Jewish owner the rents have been raised 75 per 
cent. In both cases the Gentiles have left and have been replaced by Jews. 

Stepney.—We hear on all sides of Jews having bought the property and 
rents going up. There are unmistakable signs that the Jews are coming East, 
and as they live closer than the Gentiles, shrewd landlords may get more rent. 

Mile End.—In some of the poorest streets a very unscrupulous kind of Jew 
investor in this class of property is giving notice to the former tenants and 
re-letting at an increase of at least 50 per cent. upon the original rental of the 
house. 

Bermondsey.—In another quarter I was told that the Jews were beginning 
to buy up house property in Bermondsey, and an instance was given in which 
quite lately the rent of these houses had been raised from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. a 
week owing to this cause. It is also said that even where the landlord has not 
raised the rent, the tenants have sometimes done so, and so have more than 
cleared their rent. 

Perhaps the best way of thwarting this class of landlord is to 
let them have full play until their ‘‘ victims” are driven to look 
about them and move away; a process which may be hastened 
by the strict application of the sanitary regulations against over- 
crowding. At any rate, it is only playing into their hands to 
attract new people into the district by building. 

The other person who benefits by the policy of encouraging 
an increasing population in London is the employer of cheap 
labour. Many unscrupulous employers are making fortunes by 
paying less than subsistence wages to the people for whom we are 
urged to provide cheap accommodation. To do so is simply to 
subsidise those manufacturers who choose to take advantage of 
the congested state of labour in large towns. It is a case of 
rause and effect, acting and reacting. The presence of a residuum 
of comparatively unskilled labour tempts this class of employer i 
to start in the towns; the presence of the unskilled industries 
tempts parents to send their children into them, or even attracts 
them into town to take advantage of them. Then wife and 
daughters work, while the men of the family loaf. Even respect- 
able parents, when the pressure of rent is telling heavily upon 
them, allow their children to drift into these underpaid industries 
for the sake of adding a little as soon as possible to the income ; 
and the numbers of the unskilled are thus swelled unnaturally 
and for the benefit of the employer. 
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In skilled industries where wages can be maintained, employers 
are finding it in many cases profitable to remove into the country 
where ground rents are low,' even at the risk of having to pro- 
vide house accommodation for their workers. If the responsi- 
bility for this provision is to be definitely placed somewhere, it 
would seem clearly better that it should be with the employers, 
who will then have an additional inducement to withdraw from 
crowded areas. That inducement might perhaps be increased by 
a special tax upon those employers whose work is not necessarily 
carried on in London, and who only come there because of the 
cheap labour which they find there ready-housed. Then, perhaps, 
the jam factories—to take one instance out of many—might 
withdraw to the neighbourhood of the orchards and fruit-fields ; 
and we should be edified by the sight of Pink and Lipton vying 
with each other in the production of model villages. If they 
preferred to remain in town notwithstanding the tax, then the 
proceeds might very righteously be applied to improving the 
dwellings of their workers. 

But for the complete solution of the difficulty a much wider 
survey 1s necessary than I have been able to take in this paper. 
The housing question in London is intimately connected with 
the housing question in the country. The attractions of London 
draw a constant stream of immigration from the whole country, 
and one of the attractions is undoubtedly the expectation of 
being able to get at least some accommodation. In many country 
villages the difficulty is quite as great as in London itself; 
and one remedy for overcrowding in the towns is better and 
more sufficient accommodation in the country. The people not 
only will but must go where there is house room provided for 
them ; and the fact that public attention is concentrated upon the 
towns is, in itself, increasing the pressure upon them. A process 
of decentralisation could be best initiated by the improvement of 
rural housing. HELEN BosANnQuet 

' On the whole of this point, cf. a paper by Prof. Marshall in the Contemporary 
Review, February, 1884. 














REVIEWS 


The New Trades Combination Movement : its Principles, Methods, 
and Progress. By E. J. Smith. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. J. Carter. Rivingtons: 1599. 


No title is more unconsciously arrogant than ‘‘ New,” since it implies 
the expectation that there will never be something newer. That Mr. 
Smith’s system is the last plan of trade combination is unlikely. We 
are likely to hear of many more, and some of them may be even 
stronger and more satisfactory to the producers, and more dangerous 
to the consumers of the article made by the trade. 

T shall not attempt to explain the details of the system. I would 
not if I could, because I have no desire to render Mr. Smith the 
smallest mite of assistance in his work of enabling a few small 
trades to improve the position of their members at the expense of the 
millions who consume their product. I could not if I would, because 
Mr. Smith, who is, I believe, powerful in oral exposition, does not 
make his written account of his system sufficiently clear. Suffice it to 
say that he bases his associations of manufacturers and workmen in a 
particular trade on two main principles, (1) no manufacturer is to sell 
an article at a price below what the association are pleased to consider 
the proper cost of production, plus what they are pleased to consider 
the proper profit, and (2) the workmen are to be guaranteed at least 
the existing wages, and to be given in addition a bonus varying with 
the percentage of profit, in return for which they are to support the 
association by striking against any manufacturer who sells below the 
proper price. 

There seems no reason to doubt that an association or ring, if any 
one prefers to call it by that name, founded on these principles might 
often, if it covered a wide area or was protected by customs duties, 
raise prices considerably above competitive rates, and keep them there 
for long periods of time. It would have all the advantages of an 
ordinary ring for fixing prices, and one or two more of its own. That 
the workmen would benefit equally is doubtful. The provision that 
wages should not be reduced is open to the objection that this minimum 
would probably become a maximum as well. Whether the bonus would 
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be a sufficient compensation for this, would of course, depend on its 
magnitude, as to which Mr. Smith gives us no information.. 

Mr. Smith tells us (and we could perhaps have found it out for our- 
selves) that he writes ‘“ primarily in the interests of the manufacturers 
and workmen rather than in the interests of what is called the public.” 
In another place he speaks of “ that other section of the public called 


’ 


the consumer.” It is only in this grudging way that he will admit the 
existence of anything except the interest of the producers engaged in 
the few small trades to which his system might conceivably be applied. 
We are told by Mr. Addinsell, the accountant who contributes a chapter 
on the system of cost-taking, that Mr. Smith says to a manufacturer 
who complains that the association plan will cause him to produce 
less: ‘‘ You are not in business for the purpose of making this or 
that, you are in business for the purpose of making money—the only 
proof of success is your balance sheet.” Nothing more cynical was 
ever said, even in ‘the cold calculations of the philosopher who sits 
at home and dreams, and sells his books at the highest prices he can 
get for them.” And it is the author of this cynical remark that Mr. 
Carter, editor of the Economic Review, and secretary to the Christian 
Social Union, asks us to follow as the apostle of a new and nobler 
industrial system! Even in the chapter on the Interests of the Con- 
sumer, we look in vain for any sign of even an occasional recognition 
of the fact that, after all, trades do exist ‘“‘for the purpose of making 
this or that,’’ and not for the benefit of a small number of people who, 
by some extraordinary aberration of intellect, imagine they are entitled 
to be supported by the rest of the community as soon as they have 
described themselves as makers of this or that. Mr. Smith adopts the 
old plan of pointing out that most consumers are producers, and then 
asking triumphantly how what benefits producers can damage con- 
sumers? He cannot see that the question can be turned the other 
way about, and that he may be asked how what damages consumers 
can benefit producers? You can benefit the producers in one, two, 
or even a considerable number of trades, by altering the terms of the 
bargain between them and other producers to their advantage; but it 
ought to be obvious that you cannot do this with all trades. A may 
drive a better bargain with B, C, D, and the rest down to Z, and B 
may drive a better bargain with A, C, D, and the rest; but it is im- 
possible that this can be carried right through the alphabet. This 
seems to have been put in a rough sort of way by the questioner who 
asked Mr. Smith ‘‘how the community generally can benefit by having to 
pay higher prices all round?” To this, his answer, which is by no 
means clear, seems to be in the first place, that, as a matter of fact, he 
does not want to raise prices all round, but only the prices of the things 
which he and his class sell :— 

‘The inquiry,” he says, ‘‘ presupposes that combination in manu- 
facturing circles must necessarily raise the prices of those articles 
without which the people could not live. I should draw a great dis- 
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tinction between such articles and the products with which trade 
combinations deal, but it has yet to be proved that one person has any 
right to live at the cost of life to another.” 

The sequence of ideas is difficult to grasp, but no one can doubt, 
after reading this, that Mr. Smith does not think his system applicable 
to, let us say, the great industry of agriculture. The fact that the 
agriculturist is worse paid than the bedstead manufacturer, is nothing 
to him: it does not occur to him that the ploughman may ask whether 
the bedstead maker has any right to live at the cost of the ploughman’s 
his life, or, to drop exaggeration, whether the one is to go without 
butcher's meat, in order that the other may have his fill. 

Perhaps with some uneasy feeling that he is here on dangerous 
ground, Mr. Smith does not pursue this line of reply any further, but 
launches into a meaningless diatribe about justice. Into this I shall 
not follow him, for I know nothing more desperate than the condition 
of a man who identifies justice with a 10 per cent. increase of income 
to himself or the class he champions, and this is scarcely the place for 
an elementary disquisition on the absurdity of supposing that the 
present distribution of wealth falls short of justice by that trifling amount. 
Justice in Mr. Smith’s conception of her must be very blind indeed, 
when she is ready to accept the ‘cost of production” and a reason- 
able profit settled by his combination as her one criterion. 

Of course if Mr. Smith’s scheme led to better means of production 
being introduced, it would, so far, tend to the benefit of the whole 
community. He claims that this is the case, giving as an example the 
bedstead manufacture, in which certain improvements have been 
introduced since the combination was founded. But I cannot see that 
he makes any attempt to prove that his system is better in this 
respect than the system of open competition. The bedstead 
manufacture has been improved. Certainly, but would it not have 
been improved as much, or more, if the open system had continued ? 
The manufacturer, under his system, he says, has every inducement 
to devise improvements, because he can keep to himself the difference 
between his cost of production and the greater cost recognised as the 
standard by the association, But supposing a manufacturer working 
under free competition discovers and introduces an improvement, he 
may be, and often is, remunerated still more highly. Instead of 
keeping the whole difference in cost as extra profit and therefore 
having to be content with his former turnover, he may reduce his 
price by an amount considerably less than this difference in cost, and 
thus get both a considerably larger profit than before and a larger 
sale on which to get it. I do not see how any impartial person, after 
reading Mr. Smith’s book, especially the chapter.by Mr. Addinsell, can 
doubt that the New Trades Combination Scheme is inimical to 
improvement. Instead of allowing the first introducer of an improve- 
ment to increase his sales by reducing his price, it compels him to go 
on denying the consumer any share of the advantage until the 
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us believe, nine-tenths of them always work at a loss. 
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association as a whole officially recognises his improvement as the 
proper method, and we may be sure this will not happen till nearly 
the whole of the members have adopted it. With what pleasure the 
stupid and backward would repress the desire of the intelligent and 
enterprising to benefit themselves by benefiting the community cannot 
really be appreciated by any one who has not read Mr. Addinsell’s 
chapter. If we were to believe Mr. Addinsell we should 
believe that scarcely any improvements in production except such as 
could be patented have ever been effected. ‘‘ It is,’ he tells us—and he 
is a chartered accountant—‘“ purely a matter of opinion as to which is 
the best method,” and he goes on still more astoundingly, ‘It is 
seldom that a manufacturer will change his methods because another 
maker thinks he has a better one.” If this is so, we need surely no 
longer pity the poor manufacturers, even if, as Mr. Smith would have 


have to 


Their incom- 


petence and obstinacy deserves no other reward. The remainder of 


‘‘ Moreover the improvement is generally problematical as_ the 
discussion soon shows. As for the advantage ”’ (scilicet, if any ?), ‘‘ the 
new method” ((i.e., the N. T. C. 5.) “secures it to the right person 
instead of giving it away. Before he joins an association the maker 
in possession of the advantage gives it” [but not necessarily at first 
the whole of it] ‘‘ away to hiscustomers. Afterwards he has to retain it. 
[t is true that he may have done a little more trade, although this is 
seldom proved; but even if he did, the value of the association is 
more to him than the trade thus obtained. It is a favourite saying of 


the promoter of this system, ‘ You are not in business for the purpose 
of making this or that ; you are in business for the purpose of making 


money—the only proof of your success is your balance sheet.’ 
Another of his teachings is, ‘ If you have a a real improvement in your 
methods, the law gives you the right to protect it. If you do not 
protect it you cannot complain if others value it at your own estimate. 
If it is not worth protecting, it is worth nothing.” I may say that it 
is part of the system to acknowledge and protect patent rights, 
Sometimes it is done in one way, sometimes in another, by mutual 


consent, but the right and advantage are never ignored.” 


Mr. Smith has a very poor opinion of economists, about whom he 

knows nothing, and among whom he rather oddly includes ‘ the late 

Mr. E. A. Freeman,” who is presumably the great historian and was 

never an economist. After perusing Mr. Smith’s work and the intro- 
duction thereto I am inclined to share his opinion. It is impossible to 

deny that it is in the highest degree discreditable to the present as 

: well as the past generation of economists, that it should be possible for 
a purely selfish andt probably on the whole injurious scheme of trade 


combination like Mr. Smith’s to be held up by unbiassed persons of 


education, as something for the public to admire and wish god-speed 





Ought we not to abandon for a while our researches into the deeper 
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mysteries of our science and devote ourselves to the task of explain- 
ing to a wider public how competition works? That people get their 
breakfasts every day, and that every great improvement in production 
has been introduced under the pressure of free competition they must 
know, though they appear sometimes to forget it. But they regard 
this as a mere coincidence. Finding the plug of the boat a little in 
the way of their feet they endeavour to pull it out, and we careless 
boatmen let them pull. Fortunately it is rather tight. 
Epwin CANNAN 


The Social Philosophy of Rodbertus. By Professor E. C. K. 
GONNER. (Macmillans. 1899.) 


RopBERTUs is one of those writers who have rather deserved success 
than commanded it. As a practical reformer, in his native Germany, 
he was outshone by Lassalle ; and, as a theoretical expounder of social- 
ism, by Marx. In this country he has never been well known, even by 
the few students of German economics. Before Professor Gonner’s 
monograph, the longest and best account of Rodbertus was undoubtedly 
Mr, Dawson’s (German Socialism, 1888, pp. 61—90), which the English 
reader has since 1890 been able to supplement with Prof. Béhm 
Bawerk’s criticism of Rodbertus in his Capital and Interest (Engl. 
transl. 1890, pp. 328—365), 

The question of plagiarism need not detain us longer than it detains 
Professor Gonner. The professor truly says that the doctrine of surplus 
value could hardly have been borrowed by Rodbertus from Marx, seeing 
that it occurs in Rodbertus as early as 1837 (p.6). We might add that, 
if there was any borrowing, it was by both the German writers from the 
English Thompson, who gives the doctrine, name and all, in his Distri- 
bution of Wealth, 1829. (See Menger’s Right to Whole Produce of 
Labour, Engl. transl. 1899, p. 55.) But there was probably no delib- 
erate borrowing at all. 

Rodbertus lived a quiet life on his Pomeranian estate and gave his 
political philosophy to the world in a succession of independent essays, 
letters, addresses, and articles, from which Professor Gonner has had 
some difficulty in extracting a consistent theory (28), though he spares 
his readers the difficulties. It is not in the main outlines a very intri- 
cate philosophy ; the intricacy begins with the economics, 

The evolution of society in history is contrasted with the evolution of 
the individual, which is a matter of physical nature (19, 37). The 
growth of social life from the family to the tribe, and from the tribe to 
the nation, is continuous, and nothing is lost (21). This growth too is not 
blind but conscious ; ‘‘ each state has to direct its own development ; 
it must consciously select and pursue the course best adapted to its 
maintenance and well-being ” (38) under leaders (21). And there is a 
‘‘ gradual growth of higher and less material ends” (21). There is a 
subordination of the personal advantage of individuals to the advantage 
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of society as a whole (39.) Survival of the fittest and progress bystruggle 
for existence prevail, even between nations, only till the growth of 
social life shall have grown, as it will grow, beyond nationalities (40). 
At present we are in the stage of nationalities, and we cannot pass at a 
bound beyond it (63). The present economic arrangements of society 
are unsatisfactory. There is an industrial unification of the whole of 
means of division of labour, the constructive side of which is on the 
whole more important than its destructive. The large markets have sup- 
planted the small local groups; there is an ‘“ opportunity for a system 
of national unity in production”’ if it could only be seized (72). The 
individual is now dependent on the industrial conditions of society. 
He works by means of others and into their hands. He can never 
secure the whole product of his labour; and Rodbertus considers that 
he never ought to advance such a claim (74). Yet Rodbertus thinks 
that the labourer is progressively worse and worse paid as modern 
industry goes forward (127), and that labour, though not now the only 
index and measure of value, ought to be both (10, 100, 103, 114). How 
does he reconcile these positions ? 

They are not really inconsistent. Rodbertus distinguishes the far 
future, the near future, and the present. Humanity passed from 
slavery to serfdom and from serfdom to hired labour (50, 67, 197). 
Rodbertus has the vision of a system under which the last would 
disappear ; there would be no private ownership of land and capital, 
and the state would exercise the functions of industrial leadership 
now practised for private profit by our men of business (183 and c.). 
But this is in the far future. In the near future no removal 
of private property in land or capital is probable (197). In 
the present the evils are undoubted. There is no exact corre- 
spondence between labour and value, because there cannot, in 
competitive trade and with private ownership of the agents of 
production, be an exact correspondence between the production 
and the needs of consumers (103). Still less is there a corre- 
spondence between what a workman produces and what he receives as 
wages; competition forces him to take as wages not the value of his 
product but the cost of his subsistence (105). He therefore receives a 
decreasing proportion of the product, and this decrease in his share 
is one of the causes of crises (86, 87). Crises are due to the fact 
that what is produced is not what is demanded by the producer, but 
what may or may not be demanded by the rest who are not producers 
(cf. 171). 

todbertus, though not always consistent on the point, maintains 
that under any system the workman would not receive his whole 
product, even supposing that his product could be exactly ascertained. 
Besides the management of business, there are certain highly important 
political, educational, and civilising functions of society, which will 
always need to be maintained. They are now performed largely on 
private venture by owners of rent and other surplus value. In the 
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future one expedient in the way of compromise might be the conversion 
of the landlords and men of business into salaried officials (48, 62, 67, 
132, 168, 196, das Kapital 128, 168, 229, Kleine Schriften 345). 
Historical progress is a record of compromises (Kapital 228). 

One of the greatest problems for the social philosopher in the 
immediate present is the arrangement of a compromise between labow 
and its opponents, land and capital. Unlike Marx, Rodbertus is not 
averse to ‘remedial measures,” especially such as would arrest the 
tendency to give the worker a less and less proportion of his product. He 
has little faith in Trades Unions (83). His own plan is really far more 
ambitious than that of any union or federation of unions. It is that of 
the Normal Working Day (198 seq.), to be secured by the intervention of 
the State. It is not enough to prescribe a ‘‘ Time-Labour-Day,” say a 
ten-hours’ day. The nature of the labour and the energy of the 
worker make 10 hours very different in different cases ; and the “‘ brazen 
law of wages” will drive wages down just as easily with such a 
prescription as without it (Kleine Schriften 338). We want a 
‘‘ Working-Labour-Day,” reckoned not by time but by work done ; by 
the full normal average quantum of effort, allowance made for skill and 
special hardship and every other peculiarity of a trade (ib. 339). The 
State must get the employers and the employed to work out this calcu- 
lation together, and thereafter to agree on periodical alterations to 
make the wages keep pace with increased productivity of industry. 

This (he allows 7b. 340) is the principle of piecework, but (he con- 
tends) without any of the abuses of piecework. The State will guard 
against any attempt of the employer to lower rates by taking advantage 
of any special dexterity or diligence of individuals, and yet the good 
workman will be paid better than the bad. One advantage of the plan is 
that it would enable us easily to introduce a better standard of value 
and means of exchange than the present. We could value the products 
of each regulated trade by their cost in the Labour units, and even pay 
the workers in these units, the cotton spinner by the baker’s product 
so measured, and the baker by the cotton spinner’s, the lowest unit of 
currency being ‘‘one hour.” ‘ Products of equal working time are 
equal in value to one another.’’ We have of course to regard not only 
the working time of the immediate worker, but the working time of 
the maker of his tools (7b. 343), and there must also be considered the 
quota due towards support of the necessary functions of government. 
A workman might be rightly paid and yet get only a third part of his 
apparent product (7b. 345). 

It might be maintained that in order to carry out the plan of Rod- 
bertus we need to take socialism for granted at starting. A State that 
could do all that this plan includes might go on easily to all the rest of 
the socialistic system ; and Rodbertus evidently thought so (ib. 341). 
But what becomes of the fitness of the scheme as a compromise? It 
is plainly not a compromise but] the frank adoption of one of the two 
conflicting systems. The results will not please all socialists. The 
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deductions from the whole product, the non-correspondence of product 
and wages, Rodbertus declares to be inevitable under any system. There 
is no greater simplicity in his plan than there is in the present; and, 
if the rectification of present errors is to be arranged by a joint agree- 
ment of men and masters, it seems a nearer ‘‘ compromise ’’ to induce 
the two parties to come to such an agreement now without waiting for 
the State. 

Professor Gonner has sifted out the important features in the 
writings of Rodbertus with skill and judgment. The chief economic 
doctrines are clearly stated and criticised, especially the doctrines of 
tent, Value and Capital. Rodbertus escapes most easily perhaps in 
regard to value; he was more careful than Marx; the identity of cost 
(in labour) with value is set down by him as rather an economic concep- 
tion than an economic fact (Gonner, 100, but cf. 114). He uses rent in 
the wide sense for all gain derived from property and not derived 
from labour (Gonner, 112). On this and on Rodbertus’ view of capital 
Professor Gonner makes what may be called the Austrian criticism, that 
Rodbertus does not enough consider the element of time, the differenc: 
between immediate and deferred production and consumption (Gonner, 
120, 146, 148 seq). Rodbertus might possibly have rejoined that the 
dependence of interest, for example, on the element of time is rathe1 
an economic conception than an economic fact. But his new anti- 
thesis between conception and fact is only the old one between theory 
and fact; and theories, especially economic theories, receive little 
countenance nowadays unless they are begotten of the facts. It may 
be suspected that by economic conception he had really in view a con- 
ception not of economic theory but of economic policy—in short, a 

scheme or plan for the reorganisation of industry. J. Bonar 


The Distribution of Income. By Professor WILLIAM SMART. 
(London: Macmillans. 1899.) 


In his modest and sensible Preface, Professor Smart says that in 
this book he has supposed his own difficulties to represent those felt 
by ordinary students and men of business, and he has dealt with them 
in successive chapters, roughly corresponding (we may imagine) to 
successive stages in his own mental history. 

With Professor Taussig (Wages and Capital, 1896, pp. 36, 102, &c.) 
and the Austrians, he approaches his subject by tracking out the full 
meaning of the received economic doctrine, that the national real 
income is a sum of goods produced ; it is not the money, but that for 
which money is paid (53), as well as services for which no money is 
paid (70). It is ‘‘a sum of services” whether embodied in material 
forms or not so embodied (33). The money income is estimated by 
the year, but ‘the harvest of industry is not one that is gathered at 
stated intervals. There is a constant flow of cloth from the looms to 
the warehouse ” (36). We see this happening from year to year, and 
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the popular impression grows up that there is some perennially fruitful 
source of it all (38), as of crops in unimpaired fields. There is in reality 
nothing spontaneous in the matter. A man’s capital, factory, and 
machinery do not renew themselves unassisted; the steady flow of 
dividends from sound public companies may delude us into some such 
idea (41); and we are sometimes told that professional incomes cease with 
their earner, while commercial incomes pass to the heirs as if flow- 
ing from an inexhaustible fountain (42). It is a delusion. ‘‘ What 
remains permanent, or increases, is wealth as a sum, the concrete 
forms of which are constantly wearing out and being replaced by other 
and probably better ones. And what remains constant, or increases, 
is a sum of population, the individuals of which are constantly wearing 
out and being replaced by larger families and, we hope, better people. 
The permanent stock then is wealth and man”’ (50). 

Is the present distribution of this flowing income a bad distribution ? 
Professor Smart thinks that its inequality at least is no proof of its 
badness. Against the equal division which some Utopian reformers 
used to propose, he reproduces (101) the common argument that it gives 
very little per head. But this is not a strong argument. £1,500 millions 
(as the income) divided by 40 (as the population) would give no doubt 
only £37 a year to each; but if we divide (as he himself suggests) by 
10 instead of 40 (after allowance for infants, criminals and other weak- 
lings who depend on others) the result is £150, which is certainly 
more than the ordinary head of a family receives now. 

The distribution is not to be to all alike; neither (we are told) is it 
to be to all workers according to what they produce. There is “ pro- 
duction by proxy,’ and people receive not according to what they 
themselves produce, but according to the value of the factor of pro- 
duction owned by them (106). Besides (and here Professor Smart 
hardly concedes so much as Professor Wieser) there is no possibility of 
a definite assignment, to the agents of production, of their share in it 
(107). The conclusion is, therefore (110), that ‘‘the real income of 
each person is not what he individually produces, for no one can tell 
what that is, but a share in the total produce somehow credited to him.” 
This share, even as things are now, may be said to be equitably given, 
on principles that we can understand by studying the relations of those 
who render services and those who pay for them (112). 

This is really the chief theorem of the book, and by its success or 
failure in proving it the author’s book will be judged. 

Most people, he says, regard the employer of labour as a mere “ ex- 
ploiter ” of labour, as if the price of the article depended on him, and 
the wages came out of his pocket (114). But he has far more functions 
than that of hiring workers. He organises the system of production. He 
looks for a market. He copes with his fellow-employers as his natural 
enemies. He abides the constant risk of finding all his pains unrewarded 
(115-6). ‘‘ If we conceive of the nation as engaged in the prosecution of 
one great business, of the national income as the total output of the 
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national industry,—we find that the unit of its organisation is the single 
factory, and that the employer is the brain of the unit ” (116): Suppose 
the workers to supply their own capital and put over them a manager ; 
“their only policy would be to give him a free hand to do very much 
as the employer does” (ib.). Therefore, argues Dr. Smart, there is 
solidarity of interests between workmen and masters, and the workmen 
are wrong in their hostility to the masters. But, we might answer, the 
] employer's organisation of industry is formed for his own benefit, and 
proves for the benefit of the workmen only incidentally ; it is because he 
is a mere incident that the workman behaves as an armed neutral, if not 
anenemy. Let the employer make the workman’s interest more than 
incidental, and we shall have a better chance of finding ‘ the conscious- 
ness of a community of interests.’’ Professor Smart has not learned 
this lesson, though in a later part of the book he frankly tells us that 
at present the worker is valuable to the employer only as a means to 
an end (147 ef. 295). 

He goes on to show that the price of the article does not depend on 
the employer. The competition of employers is always pressing the 
price down, and a growing population alongside of a comparatively 
constant supply of gold assists them in the pressure (122). On this 
we might remark—(1) that Professor Smart himself (290) seems to 
expect a stationary population in England in fifty years; (2) that a 
growing population means an increased demand for the goods as well as 
for gold. If production turned then even more than now towards goods 
for the million instead of the ten thousand, Professor Smart’s conclusions 
might need revision. This aspect of the subject has not yet received 





sufficient attention from economic writers. Its bearing on the “ real 
wages’ of the working classes is noted briefly by Professor Taussig ; 
but the latter has not as yet pursued his own hint (Wages and Capital, 
p. 121): ‘If one half of the revenue of society gets into the hands of 
labourers, probably one half of the work of society will be directed 
to making commodities for labourers’ use.”’ 

To return to Professor Smart, the employer, he says, being unable 
to fix prices, strains every nerve to reduce cost; and this may mean 
substitution of new materials for old, machinery for labour, women’s 
labour for men’s (129 seqg.). The factors remain but are differently 
combined. What seems an attempt ‘to cut down wages”’ is often 
“the re-grouping of factors’ (133), and what is often called 
“sweating” is often the better payment of female labour (but 
see 286), or, we might add, the substitution of boys’ labour. Duty 
itself, says Professor Smart, would lead the employer to look to the 
benefit of the Greatest Number, the consumers, not of the smaller, the 


‘ displaced workmen (136-7). This might be answered in the manner of 
1 Dr. Johnson, ‘not if the supplanted incur more suffering than the 
1 supplanters receive benefit.” Dr. Smart in his turn would answer 
f (see 138) that in a Socialistic State the public interest would certainly 


be put before the interest of the few. But the Socialists contend that 
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under their system, while the public interest is consulted, the immediate 
workers are not allowed to suffer any damage. At present, on the 
contrary, the employer is working for his own living, and simply caleu- 
lates what the factors of production, including labour, are worth to him 
as an individual (Smart, 153). 

Now, if the employer’s calculation is to be held to result in an 
equitable distribution of this part of the national income, it must be 
because his estimate of the value of his factors is believed to be true ; 
and (we are told) a judgment in his favour is expressed in the willingness 
of the public to take his articles at his price (154 cfc.) This public 
acceptance ratifies his total estimate and therewith his estimate 
of the factors severally, each representing a total by itself. The 
value of labour is estimated by the employer in just the same way 
as the value of the other factors. Though no longer under the 
law of a supposed Wages Fund, he is not really a free agent. 
“The determination of wage is not now a matter of individual will or 
ability at all” (156). There is for the workman an appeal from one 
master to the body of masters,—on the assumption, only partly 
justified, of the mobility of labour (156, 227); there is for the employer 
an appeal from one workman to the body of workmen. The single 
factory, though itself an organisation is only one member of a greater 
organisation. Beyond the primary unit, the factory, there is the 
larger unit, ‘“‘the trade’’ (157); and beyond the trade there are 
‘‘the trades” (171). In agriculture, if we may judge by a later 
remark (297), it is not so; the wages received are a bare subsistence, 
given at the farmer’s good pleasure. 

The existence of those successive courts of appeal weighs heavily 
with Professor Smart, if it does not by itself lead him to his 
conclusion that men earn “just about” what they are worth, and 
“the payments made by the individual employer to the factors of 
production and to himself” [the employer] are ‘‘ determined by the 
community ” (187). 

Professor Smart does not believe that there is any limitation 
of wages, either by the needs of subsistence or the needs of efficiency 
(ch. xvi., xvii.) Machinery is ruthless in displacement of labour. It 
is true that efficiency (225 note) may increase real wages by 
increasing the product. What prevents wages from falling, however, is 
not the efficiency but the indispensableness of human labour; there 
comes a point where, whatever the inventions, man’s aid is indispens- 
able (237, cf. 241,289). This seems to be simply the Austrian restate- 
ment of the old formula of Supply and Demand. The Professor 
contends that the professions differ from the trades because their price 
is a ‘‘ supply price,” while that of the trades is a ‘demand price” 
(317). The Trades Unionist might answer that his aim is to place the 
skilled workman in the position of the doctor or the lawyer, with a 
‘‘ supply price ” instead of a ‘demand price.’’ But this ideal is far 
off,—even farther than that of a “ socialist state appointing its own 
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officers and instructing them that the one end they must keep in view 
is the production of the greatest sum of wealth from the resources, 
material and human, of the community, the workers resigning them- 
selves to be treated as productive factors,” their weekly wages to be 
estimated according to their worth as such by employers, who look to 
no interest but public interest (256). 

In such a case the great gain to the workers would be not from 
high wages but from a general cheapening of goods, all the workers 
without exception joining together to this end, and the economist’s 
summum bonum of abundance being thereby attained. The workers at 
present are living under no such dispensation but under the old law 
sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. Their attempt to keep up wages in 
a particular trade at the expense of the rest is therefore not surprising, 
though it is an attempt to create a monopoly, and monopolists are 
common enemies. To keep up wages generally by a_ general 
organisation of labour is a natural attempt till the way is seen more 
clearly to a really general share in a general cheapening. But the best 
result of such an attempt would be to hasten such a change in the 
present relations of master and workman as would make their interests 
really instead of rhetorically one and the same. 

Professor Smart is not inclined to quarrel with the estab- 
lished order; he thinks that even under the present system of 
things ‘‘to produce is to distribute”; the worker’s wages are in a 
sense his production. Unions claim more than they deserve 
when they assert that but for them wages would be lower (ch. xxiv., 
xxv.) But their indirect effect is good, as maintaining efficiency and 
the strong employer (299). 

We need not follow the course of the other chapters. In regard to 
Rent, it is characteristic that Professor Smart finds an argument for 
letting landlords alone in the newly discovered or re-discovered quasi- 
rents of Professor Marshall and others ;—if there are so many species, 
the genus must be too large for interference, too dangerous to touch ; 
and therefore rent is not in itself an argument against private property 
(333). The same tendency, which leads some of our later writers to 
reduce capital to wealth, is answerable here perhaps for the reduction 
(on p. 332, 333) of land labour and capital to the one category of 
‘‘agent or product.” It seems safe to predict a resurrection of the 
old distinctions before we have spent many years of the new century. 
The fate of Bastiat, who resolved the whole mystery of distribution 
into exchange of services, is a warning to all who would hide profound 
differences under the disguise of a general term. 

The Professor’s ‘‘ conclusion of the whole matter” is that the 
present distribution is not arbitrary and therefore not unjust 
(325-7, &c.). It would need more than economic argument to convince 
us that the adjective just is applicable at all. It would need some 
analysis of the notion of Justice itself. We should need to know more of 
distributive justice than that ‘it is such justice as we can have under 
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a system of private property and free transfer of property’ (330). 
This description might lead us to conclude that justice is the preserver 
of property, but it might be turned as in the Republic of Plato into 
the reductio ad absurdum ‘‘ justice is a thief.” - J. Bonar 


A Dividend to Labour: a Study of Employers’ Welfare 
Institutions. By NicHotas PaInrk GILMAN. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. Sold by Gay 
and Bird, London. 1899.) 


Mr. Gruman, the author of a very lucid and well-arranged treatise 
on profit-sharing between employers and employed, which appeared in 
1889, has now written a book giving a mass of details, some of which 
possess considerable interest, concerning institutions maintained by 
employers for the benefit of their workpeople, apart from any plan of 
dividing profits with employees, and supplying at the same time a 
certain amount of information serving to bring up to date the account 
of systems of profit-sharing contained in his earlier volume. 

In Mr. Gilman’s view, the ‘‘ Welfare Institutions,” to which he 
refers, ‘‘form an intermediate stage between a wages system, under 
which the workman receives his agreed wages and nothing more, 
directly or indirectly, and a profit-sharing agreement according to 
which he would receive, directly and regularly, a certain share of the 
profits made by the establishment.’ The examples of employers’ 
benefactions adduced by Mr. Gilman show that their generosity takes 
very various forms, and includes the establishment of sick, accident, 
and pension funds, the provision of cheap houses, free baths, contri- 
butions to insurance funds, gifts of educational facilities, libraries, 
recreation halls, tc. The countries dealt with in the book comprise 
Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Hungary, Deimark, and 
the United Kingdom, as well as the United States. 

In his chapter on “ British Employers’ Institutions ’’ Mr. Gilman 
gives a description of the benefits provided for their workpeople by 
Lever Brothers, the soap-makers, Cassell and Co., and Hazell, Watson 
and Viney, printers and publishers, the Graphic and Daily Graphic 
newspapers, the Clarendon Press, Smieton and Sons, jute manufac- 
turers, Cadbury Brothers, the cocoa manufacturers, Tangyes, the 
Birmingham engineers, several railway companies, and a few other 
firms. The examples given by Mr. Gilman make no claim to be 
exhaustive ; and in fact the author would not have found it possible to 
compile a list of British firms, which have founded ‘‘ Welfare Institu- 
tions,” giving anything like an adequate idea of the liberality of 
British employers, because there is an almost complete dearth of 
published information on this subject. A certain number of somewhat 
meagre details (many of them probably now out of date) may be found 
in Answers to Schedules of Questions issued by the Royal Commission on 


Labour (C. 6795, VII., VIII. and IX. of 1892). But, with this 














systematic account of them. 


profit-sharing before 1890, and which he records to have 
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exception, I am not acquainted with any publication which could have 
been consulted by Mr. Gilman; and if the account of British Em- 
ployers’ Institutions, which he gives, is extremely imperfect, this fact 
is not due toany fault of his. It is, however, proper to point out that 
institutions of various kinds maintained by British employers for the 
benefit of their workpeople are, as any diligent reader of owr news- 
papers will be aware, very numerous. If, as Mr. Gilman says, ‘i 
j England such institutions seem to be comparatively few,’ the reason is, 
that carent vate sacro—no one has thought it worth while to write a 


With regard to profit-sharing (as distinguished from other forms of 
‘‘ Dividend to Labour’’), it is of interest to note that in the United 
States systems of this nature appear to have met with very little 
success. The best practical test of the success of profit-sharing is the 
number and importance of the firms, which have had a scheme of 
profit-sharing continuously in force for, say, ten years or upwards— 
firms, that is, which have given the system a fair trial, and have 
found the results sufficiently satisfactory to induce them to retain it. 
Now Mr. Gilman’s list of profit-sharing firms in the United States 
includes no more than nine firms,! which are stated to have introduced 


sharing still in operation. Davin EF. ScHLoss 


(Pp. 1-148, with 5 tables. Cambridge University Press. 


In the present volume we have a further contvibution to the com- 
plete history of wages in the nineteenth century. The groundwork of 
the book formed the Newmarch Lectures for 1898; but the material 
has since been so revised and expanded, that, for ordinary purposes, 


enough is given to provide a fairly complete view of the course of noney 
wages in certain industries, from the time of Eden and Young to the 
present date. The author, however, regards this as only a preliminary 
contribution, and his work in this field will not be complete until he 
has finished his great scheme of a wage index-number throughout the 
century, and of which, so far, only those for agriculture and com- 


positors have been published, in the Statistical Journal. 


1 Including one firm (Porter), with a scheme of which the nature 
stated, but excluding the Riverside Press, because the share in profits given to 


the employees is not ‘‘ fixed in advance” (as is expressly required by the definition 
f profit-sharing adopted by the Profit-sharing Congress at Paris in 1889 and con- 
firmed by the International Co-operative Congress at Delft in 1897) ; 
McNally and Co, because the share in profits is received by the employees simply as 
the holders of shares which they have purchased; and Rumford Chemical Works, 


because the employees merely receive extra wages for length of service | 
regard to the profits actually earned ; ” Gilman’s Profit-sharing, p. 328). 
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The theoretical portion of the book will probably be of most interest 
to readers of the Economic Journat. The general object is stated to 
be an examination of recorded facts relating to wages, from the 
purely statistical side, with a view to showing ‘‘ the various ways in 
which the material can be handled, the exact meanings of the words— 
wages, earnings—and the special methods applicable for obtaining out 
of the scattered and vague data available, accuracy and definiteness 
in the result.” 

The author considers the two methods of dealing with wage statis- 
tics, viz., the ‘statical” and the ‘‘ kinetic” (a new and appropriate 
adaptation of this terminology to statistical method), and decides that 
though the ‘‘statical’’ method is perfectly sound in theory, its limitations 
aresogreatthatits advantages are few whencompared withthe ‘‘kinetic,” 
which is adopted throughout, and which ‘has the double advantage 
of making it possible to use all the material we have, and so to obtain 
comprehensive results, and also of bringing into play special causes, 
tending to an accuracy which the statical method lacks.” The use of 
the word “all” in this connection implies that isolated data relating 
to minor and decentralised industries may be utilised by this method ; 
but it seems that even in its present fairly advanced stage there are 
many industries in which the variations of wages cannot be measured 
within any definable limits of accuracy, not because of the lack of data, 
but because of the impossibility of comparing them reliably. It would 
seem that limitations to the applicability of any method of measuring 
variations in wages exist wherever the industry is so carried on 
that no measure of collective bargaining, or no customary wage, 
prevails. 

The textiles dealt with in this book are cotton and wool,—two 
industries which could not be treated by the statical method with 
success, but to which the kinetic method is fully applicable. But 
hosiery and lace are not treated, and, so far as I am aware, never 
have been treated by Mr. Bowley. These industries have each been 
revolutionised several times ; and though in the writing of Felkin, and 
in the ‘“ Returns of Wages,’ and the ‘‘ Wage Census,” a large 
amount of material exists, they almost defy the successful compilation 
of an index number for an earlier date than, at the earliest, 1860. Yet 
these industries are so centralised that a wage statement for one place 
will almost certainly apply, approximately, tothe rest. The truth is 
vividly brought home, that unless wage statistics have a definite 
connection with each other over a period of years, they are useless for 
purposes of statistical measurement, no matter how plentifully they 
exist. A trade expert who is also a statistical expert might get order 
from this chaos, but one who is a statistician only would almost 
certainly fail to doso. Even the “kinetic” method has its limita- 
tions. 

If, however, success is not possible under such conditions, where 
the figures used are really what they are represented to be, /.e., averages, 
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accurate and definite results can be obtained with only a few data. For 
instance, by weighting the calculated average wages of four sets of 
workmen, viz., London artisans, provincial artisans, town labourers and 
agricultural labourers, the author attempted (p. 70) a view of the 
general change in the average wage of the country. The accuracy of so 
apparently rough a calculation is seen on comparing the result with the 
index-number of average wages in twenty towns, published in the 
Economic Journat, Dec, 1899, and which relies on at least a hundred 
figures for each year. 


1795. 1807. 1824. 1s36 
Mr. Bowley’s estimated 
average wage ............ 13;. 6d. 17s. 18s. 16s. 2d. 
Index number...... Ln eaene 84 105 112 100 
Wages in 20 towns ........ 82 104 112 103 


The nearness of results obtained by two so absolutely independent 
ways of applying the kinetic method, places the value of that method 
beyond dispute. 

Other subjects treated in the book are the wages of agricultural 
labourers, seamen, compositors, and the iron trades ; while the building 
trades are exhaustively examined with a view to the elucidation 
of special difficulties. This latter chapter should be of great use to the 
students for whom the book was prepared. This usefulness is also 
increased by the inclusion of a select bibliography and a “ list of events 
which have directly or indirectly influenced wages.”’ A few slight 
errors mar the general good result: for instance, the Social Science 
Association Report on Trade Societies and Strikes is spoken of as the 
‘Report on Trade Unions in the Social Science Series (1860),” a 
description which might be termed accurate, but which might easily be 
confused with the Social Science Series published by Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.; and on p. 43, line 13, the word “ not’ completely ruins the 
sense of what otherwise is a correct sentence. 

GEORGE Henry Woop 


The Workers: An Experiment in Reality. Vol. I., The East 
(1897); Vol. IL., The West (1899). (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 12mo. Per volume, $1°25). 

Tramping with Tramps. Studies and Sketches of Vagabond 
Life. By Jostan Fiynr. With Prefatory Note by Hon. 
Andrew D. White. (New York: 'The Century Co. 8vo. 
$1.50). 

THESE volumes are very similar in character and purpose. Two 
young men of education and of well-to-do associations disguised 
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themselves,—to speak more accurately, converted themselves—the one 
into a day labourer, the other into a vagabond, and lived the life of 
these classes in order to secure a knowledge at first hand of their 
condition. The accounts which they give were in good part printed 
in American magazines before being put together in book form. Both 
are interesting in a high degree to the student of social questions. 

Mr. Wyckoff, now a member of the academic staff of Princeton 
University, transformed himself into an unskilled labourer, and as such 
worked his way without assistance of any kind from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, beginning as one of a gang of labourers hired to tear down 
an old building at West Point on the Hudson, and ending his long 
tramp at San Francisco. His plan seems to have been to stop in no 
one place longer than sufficed to enable him to lay by enough to push 
on a stage further. His experiences were most varied. A day 
labourer at West Point, porter at a summer hotel, farm hand in 
Pennsylvania and later in various places in the West, timber cutter in 
a logging camp, truckman in a factory, hostler and man of all work in 
a stable, member of a mining gang,—these are the different sorts of 
employment to which he resorted. Our respect for the pluck shown 
in carrying out the weary programme is not lessened by finding that 
Mr. Wyckoff’s earnest religious faith led him to frequent attendance 
at Sunday services, and so gave him a glimpse of the workman's 
relations to the church observances of the well-to-do. 

Perhaps the most striking fact, in all this varied experience, is the 
comparative ease and steadiness with which employment was secured. 
Unknown and unskilled, continually presenting himself for employment 
in new districts, he yet was able to make his way with surprisingly 
little hardship in a journey which must represent almost the extreme 
of difficulty in the way of securing employment. The only experience 
suggestive of wretchedness was in Chicago during the winter of 1892, 
where he did encounter a congestion of the unemployed, and found 
the struggle hard. Even thus, he succeeded before long in securing 
regular employment in a factory, and later in the operations for the 
great Exposition of 1893. Once out of the large cities, there seems 
never to have been any difficulty in securing employment at adequate 


As regards the social and intellectual life of the men with whom 
he consorted, Mr. Wyckoff's book is particularly interesting. It is 
not a cheerful picture, on the whole; and indeed could not be, since 
as a rule he consorted of necessity with the least fortunate of man- 
kind. Especially in such episodes as the winter months in the 
Pennsylvania lumber camp, we see a life of unremitting labour, with 
coarse food and the roughest shelter, of which the proceeds are likely 
to be dissipated at the end of the season in a wild debauch at the 
nearest town. On the other hand, whenever a strictly agricultural 
region is reached, not only is there no difficulty in securing employ- 
ment,—repeated offers were made of a permanent and comfortable 
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home in the quiet and monotony of farm life,—but the social 
surroundings, especially in a Western state like Iowa, were almost 
idyllic. 

In any case, it is obvious that such an experience as_ this, 
interesting as it must be to every one who wishes a close view of the 
lives of manual workers, can tell but a fragment of the story, and by no 
means the most significant fragment. It is the casual unmarried 
labourer whom Mr. Wyckoff sees and consorts with. Of the labourer 
who marries and founds a family, and so constitutes the normal case, 
or at least the case which we should wish to be normal, he could see 
virtually nothing. No doubt the unskilled labourers are in large part 
recruited from the ranks of the casual and unmarried searchers for work, 
but it is at least a question whether they constitute the most important 
element in the class. It would be easy to get a distorted impression 
as to the condition of this social stratum, if the inevitable limitation in 
Mr. Wyckoff’s observations were forgotten. 

Mr. Flynt’s volume touches an entirely different problem. He dis- 
guised himself, apparently not for one continuous journey, but on 
several occasions, as a professional tramp, thus consorting familiarly 
with the ‘‘hobos,” as these gentry are termed in the slang of the United 
States. Himself a hobo for the time being, he studied their habits 
and ways, even their jargon, and here reports his observations. While 
most of his experiences were with the American tramps, he associated 
also for brief periods with those of Germany and England, and with 
the religious and unreligious beggars of Russia; and he gives interest 
ing accounts of his experiences in these countriesalso. The life of the 
habitual beggar and vagabond, it seems, is much easier and more pros- 
perous in the United States than in England or Germany; Mr. Flynt 
reports a much higher standard of comfort and even of outward 
apparrel, Police supervision is on the whole more effective in England 
and Germany than in the United States, but varies again indifferent parts 
of the United States, being more stringent, forinstance,in Massachusetts 
than in the neighbouring states of New York and Pennsylvania. What- 
ever the degree of police activity, Mr. Flynt points out that it is hopeless 
to suppress habitual beggary as long as a mass of well-to-do people, and 
of the poor no less, will respond indiscriminately to appeals to their 
compassion. Such seems to be the disposition of the kind-hearted 
Germans ; hence the continuance in Germany of professional vagabond- 
age, notwithstanding a high degree of police vigilance. In the United 
States the nuisance is spread and maintained by the railways, whose 
lax management enables the tramps to transfer themselves over the 
wide continent with astounding ease. Mr. Flynt reports that a tramp 
may appear on Broadway in New York on one day, and two weeks 
thereafter may present himself in San Francisco. Like their 
betters, the tramps move with the seasons, and betake themselves 
southward in large numbers during the winter months. The common 
mode of transportation is in empty freight cars, blackmail being often 
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paid to the brakemen, at a price of something like ten cents per hundred 
miles. Where empty freight cars are not available, the tramps ride, 
incredible as it may seem, on the trucks under the body of the car. It 
is clear that regular inspection and policeing of the railway trains would 
go far to abate the nuisance, to the gain alike of the public and of the 
railways. Mr. Flynt estimates that there are in the United States not 
less than sixty thousand tramps; a number which stringent police 
regulation could very easily reduce to much smaller dimensions. 

While the tramp is usually distinct from the criminal, there is 
inevitable a constant contact between the two classes, and more or less 
transference from one to the other. The habitual criminal, after he 
has lost his nerve, becomes the comparatively harmless professional 
tramp. In his opening chapters, Mr. Flynt, as the outcome of his 
contact with the criminal class, comes to the conclusion that they are 
not physical, moral and mental degenerates, and that the crimino- 
logical theories which rest on the assumption of abnormal or stunted 
development, are not in accord with the facts. The criminal is far 
from an irresponsible person. His general health is good, unless 
broken by confinement in prison. His education is not below the 
average, although he commonly deceives prison officials as to the extent 
of hisattainments. In short, Mr. Flynt believes that he is ‘‘ physically, 
mentally and morally responsible,” and needs to be dealt with accord- 


ingly. F. W. Taussia 


Bei Krupp. Eine Socialpolitische Reiseskizze. By Dr. W. KLEy. 
(Leipzig: Dunkler and Humblot. 1899. Pp. 165.) 

Dr. W. Kuey’s visit to Essen, which he here describes, was chiefly 
with a view of studying the attempts made by the firm of Krupp to 
solve the housing problem for the large industrial colony which has 
sprung up round their works, but it has inspired him with the deepest 
admiration for everything that he found there, and not least for the 
personality of the founder of the firm, Alfred Krupp. This admiration 
has indeed led him into what we cannot help suspecting to be some- 
what undiscriminating praise for all the arrangements made by the 
firm for their workpeople, and he is astonished at the ingratitude of 
the latter whenever they fail to take the same view; but still he 
certainly shows that the government of an industrial colony by a 
benevolent despotism at Essen is one of the most ambitious and also 
the most successful attempts of the kind which has ever been made. 

At the beginning of 1899 the number of persons employed in 
different capacities by the firm of Krupp was no less than 41,750, and 
of these 25,133 were directly connected with the iron-works at Essen. 
As until 1844 there were less than 100 men employed in the works, 
and the whole population of the town amounted to about 7,000, it is 
evident that the question of housing the rapidly growing population 


must have presented serious difficulties. These, however, have from 
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the beginning been met and overcome by the energetic action of the 
firm. As early as 1856 large barracks or lodging-houses for unmarried 
workmen were built, and these are still in use. Dr. Kley speaks very 
favourably of the rather rough comfort and plentiful wholesome food 
which is provided in them for very low prices, though the detailed and 
stringent rules as to the conduct and manners of the inmates, which 
he quotes, would scarcely be tolerated perhaps by English workmen. 
In 1863 the firm built its first colony of dwellings for workmen’s 
families, and has added to these from time to time; so that in 1897 
the number of such dwellings was 3,390, of which 1,758 were two- 
roomed, 1594 three-roomed, 400 four-roomed, and the remainder of 
five or more rooms. Most of them are built in small detached houses, 
each containing one, two, or four dwellings. Dr. Kley describes some 
of these houses as having very attractive architectural features, as 
well as being well-built and commodious, and the illustrations in his 
book quite support this claim. The dwellings are let to workpeople 
only, at moderate rents, the regular payment of which is rigidly 
enforced ; and a staff of inspectors, with the power of entering any 
dwelling at any time, see that they are kept in good repair and require 
cleanliness and orderliness from the tenants. One colony at a little 
distance from the town consists of almshouses for the use of disabled 
workpeople, and of workmen’s widows; and amongst the various 
groups of dwellings provision has been made for post-offices, markets, 
libraries, and assembly-rooms. 

The firm of Krupp has further undertaken to provide all the 
necessaries of life for the workpeople. It has its own gas-works and 
water-works, the purity of both water and gas being ensured by a 
daily analysis. In 1868 a small co-operative store in the town fell 
into difficulties, and was taken over by the firm, and this has developed 
into a large commercial business. In 1896 there were seventy-three 
retail stores under the management of the firm, and to supply their 
needs two slaughter-houses, one mill, two bake-houses, one ice-factory, 
one brush factory, two tailors’ workshops, and one shoemakers’ work- 
shop had been opened. The good quality and purity of the goods 
sold in the stores was from the first insisted upon, and at the 
beginning the prices charged were only sufficient to cover the actual 
expenses. It was, however, found that this attracted a large number 
of customers who were not connected with the iron-works, and the 
prices were therefore raised to the level of those current in the 
neighbourhood, All workpeople employed by the firm of Krupp, who 
deal with the stores, are provided with books in which the amount of 
their purchases is entered, and receive a dividend at the end of the 
year in proportion to this amount, so that the character of co- 
operative stores is to some extent maintained. The workpeople, or 
customers, do not, however, appear to be in any way associated with 
the management. Several restaurants and public-houses, as well as 
an hotel, have also been provided and are managed by the firm. 
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The interests of the workpeople with regard to sick and accident 
funds, old age pensions, and savings banks have not been neglected, 
and Dr. Kley shows how in these respects the firm of Krupp antici- 
pated the requirements of the German insurance laws, and still goes 
far beyond them. 

Another very interesting section of the book is devoted to the life 
of Alfred Krupp, the real founder of the firm, and to his relations with 
his workpeople. The latter were not always peaceable, but if he 
seems to have succeeded in carrying out the determination he expressed, 
‘‘to be and remain the master in his own house and on his own land,”’ 
he never forgot to provide for the welfare of those who were dependent 
upon him in the way which he considered best. 
A. H. BLoMEFIELD 


A History of the English Poor Law, Vol. III., from 1834 to the 
Present Time, being a supplementary volume to ‘‘A History 
of the English Poor Law, by Sir George Nicholls, K.C.B. 
By Tuomas Mackay. (London: P. 8. King and Co. 
1899.) 


We must take a preliminary objection to Mr. Mackay’s work ; 
it is not well described by its title. The monumental treatise 
which bears the name of Sir George Nicholls, and has recently been 
edited by Mr. Willink, is a conscientious attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of a poor law step by step down to 1854, and it is remarkable as 
much for what it omits as for what it states. It does not aim at 
being a philosophical treatise or a moral essay. It is chary of prin- 
ciples, and equally chary of precepts. No doubt the reader rises from 
it with convictions which will guide his practice, but these are borne 
in upon him by the facts, not presented to him in a didactic form. 
Now Mr. Mackay’s book is not really a continuation at all, and that 
for two reasons. First, it covers an immense amount of the same 
ground as does Nicholls’s,and secondly, the spirit of it is wholly different. 
The facts do not teach a lesson, they illustrate a principle. In short, 
Mr. Mackay’s cast of mind differs wholly from that of Sir George 
Nicholls’s. The quotation from Hegel on the first page raised suspicions 
which the rest of the work justifies, for probably no man was ever 
less of a Hegelian than his predecessor. 

The book falls, into three parts, divided: I. chronologically, from 
1834 to 1847; II. as to topics ‘‘ reserved for separate treatment ”’ ; 
III. the Present and the Future. As Part I. reaches to p. 329, and the 
whole book is 617 pp., it will be seen that more than half is taken up 
with the treatment of matters already handled by Nicholls. At any 
rate, the work has been carefully done, the reasoning, assuming 
certain premises, is cogent, the style vigorous, and everywhere the 
reader is impressed with the writer’s knowledge of his subject. Mr. 
Mackay holds a brief for a particular method of administration, and 
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this is an application of his general principles. He sees in the poor 
law a survival of the old status as opposed to contract, and he is set on 
getting rid of it. What we want is more competition to brace our 
jaded systems, to strengthen our moral fibre, and to make independent 
citizens. These objects are all more or less unattainable where a 
poor law is found. The extent to which such provision interferes 
with the true, proper development of society is a question of adminis- 
tration, but the fact of a poor law at all is in itself a hindrance. 
When, in addition, a poor law is administered with any but the utmost 
rigour, it is more than a hindrance, it is a corrupting force. So far 
does he carry his views that he is prepared to abolish wholly the 
element of local self-government. He has no confidence in the wisdom 
or the knowledge of the average ratepayer or his nominee ; he is in 
favour of superseding them by representatives of a central office. As 
to this it may be said: (1) the difficulties of poor law administration 
are largely due to the adinixture of the local and central principle 
of government. The scheme, so to say, was framed from the point of 
view of a highly centralised machinery, and, asa result, the only question 
which really interests Boards of Guardians is that on which they are 
allowed a discretion, viz., the kind of relief to be given. (2) It is, in 
view of the facts, impossible to avoid placing the administration in 
the hands of the taxed. They may be very ignorant, very partial, but 
political education is slow. Patience is essential to watch the growth 
of healthy wisdom in the electorate. No one can fail to see a great 
progress since 1834in the knowledge and the spirit of guardians; it is for 
our generation to educate a yet larger body of electors. (3) The problem 
of administration is not so simple as it may seem. Thus, in the case 
of prisons, the substitution of a central authority for a iocal has 
robbed inspection of all itsvirtue. The experiments tried bylocal bodies 
are most instructive, and the influence of individuals can really 
tell. 

The points on which Mr. Mackay seems to us to bring forward new 
matter or fresh light are these : 

1. He has a better opinion than most of us of the Justice of the 
Peace as an administrator of the poor law. It has been long the 
fashion to speak as if the vices of the old system were mainly the 
result of magisterial interference. Mr. Mackay thinks that, at any 
rate, magistrates were as representative as modern guardians. 

2. The relation between the Repeal of the Corn Laws and Settle- 
ment is well brought out, and the incompatibility of maintaining the 
one in face of the abolition of the other. We could wish that a little 
more had been said on the question: How far the new poor law really 
presupposed the abolition of the Corn Laws, and the opposition to 
it, was due to the fact that it preceded, instead of following, the 
abolition ? 

3. The failure of the Union Chargeability Act of 1865 to fulfil the 
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hopes of its framers is insisted on. Statistics show that it hasencouraged 
extravagance in indoor administration without at all proportionately 
reducing outdoor relief. A further result has been to attract large 
numbers into workhouses who find residence therein under the new 
conditions preferable even to outdoor relief. In the case, again, of 
medical relief, the magnificence of poor law infirmaries has been a 
distinct bar to the spread of provident dispensaries. 

4. The thorny problem of the proper relation of poor law relief 
to charity is impartially treated, and full justice is done to the able 
memorandum of the Holborn Guardians in 1869 ve Mr. Goschen’s 
circular on the subject. 

In conclusion we may say that Mr. Mackay’s book is a storehouse 
of facts, whilst figures are, perhaps wisely, eschewed. The style, as 
we have said, is clear and trenchant throughout, and we have noted 
very few slips in detail. On p. 207, ‘ Farningham”’ should be 


‘¢ Faversham.” L. R. PHeirs 


Landmarks in Industrial History. By Grorce TOWNSHEND 
WaRNER. (London: Blackie and Son. 1899.) 


LEARNERS and teachers will be grateful to Mr. Townshend Warner 
for his handy little manual of English industrial history. It is clear, 
succinct, and well-arranged, and is all the more readable for its neglect 
of strict chronological sequence. As Mr. Warner confesses in his 
preface the book makes no pretentions to novelty, and is largely based 
upon the work of Doctor Cunningham and Professor Ashley. No 
doubt in a future edition Mr. Warner will find good cause to modify a 
few of his statements in the light of Professor Maitland’s ‘ Doomsday 
Book and Beyond,” and of Round’s ‘“‘ Commune of London.” He will 
not be quite so confident ‘‘that for some time before the Norman 
Conquest the general form of land holding was that of the Manor.” He 
will no longer accept the statement that Roger of Salisbury invented 
the blanching of the ferm. We were also under the impression that 
specialists had seen reason to abandon the view that ‘“ the old colonial 
system lost us our American colonies.” A series of unsympathetic 
governors, and a total lack of good information at home were even 
more important than the Enumeration Laws, the deleterious effect of 
which has been much exaggerated. But Mr. Warner is no doubt 
right when he tells us not to charge Grenville, Townshend, and North 
with the whole catastrophe. 

We have only one serious doubt upon laying down this book. Is 
it not too reflective for the profane beginner and too brief for the 
initiated student ? Ought not a primer to be more lively and pic- 
turesque? Perhaps, however, this should be described as a primer 
for adults. We have often though: that their needs were sore. 

H. A. L. FIsHer 
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English Political Philosophy from Hebbes to Maine. 3y 
Professor WILLIAM GRAHAM. (London: Edward Arnold. 
1899.) 


THE object of this work is, first, to give an account of the doctrines 
of the most important English writers on Political Philosophy, Hobbes, 
Locke, Burke, Bentham, Mill, and Maine; secondly, to criticise their 
methods and conclusions; and, thirdly, to arrive by this means at 
principles that may be useful to all who take an interest in polities. 

Professor Graham does justice to Hobbes’ genius and originality, 
gives a good account of his theory of sovereignty, and shows how 
influential his doctrines have been upon subsequent political specula- 
tion. As to the original contract, however, he observes: ‘It may 
seem strange that not only Hobbes, but Hooker and Grotius before 
Hobbes, all held it,’ and many after him (p. 16). But the seeming 
strangeness disappears if we trace the history of this theory a little 
beyond Hooker. Professor Graham believes in the historical method : 
why not apply it to the theory of the original contract? It had 
causes ; and one of them perhaps was this: that the transition ‘ from 
status to contract’ had been so nearly accomplished at the end of the 
sixteenth century, that to establish government itself on a contract 
seemed to be the most natural way of thinking, to need less proof than 
any other theory, and, therefore, to offer the most plausible foundation 
for an argument. 

The chief weakness in the account of Hobbes, is the defence of him 
against the charge of being ‘‘the apologist of despotism.” A better 
defence may be made by drawing attention to the limitations involved 
in the original contract; namely, that since it is entered into with a 
view to self-preservation, whoever stands in danger of death at the 
hands of the sovereign is out of the contract and may resist, and any 
number in this position may band together in self-defence (Leviathan, 
ce. 21). This is too often overlooked. 

The account of Locke might have been improved by an introductory 
section on Filmer. The reader of the Treatises on Civil Government 
must often wonder why so much space is given to the refutation of 
the Patriarcha, so much patience devoted to to the destruction of so 
poor a theory. By explaining this matter Professor Graham would 
have shed a light upon the general state of political reasoning in that 
age, without understanding which, it is impossible for a reader to 
appreciate the true eminence of Hobbes and Locke. 

From Locke Professor Graham passes at once to Burke; and here 
I cannot help asking for an intermediate chapter on Bolingbroke. 
The continuity of history and the intelligibility of Burke’s earlier 
writings alike require it. But the discussion of Burke is almost 
confined to the Lveflections and later writings. Still, this is the best 
portion of Professor Graham’s book. He is more in sympathy with 
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Burke and Maine than with the other philosophers. In Bentham and 
Mill, indeed, there must be something very uncongenial to him. 

Not much is to be found in this volume that directly interests 
economists, except perhaps the occasional attacks on socialism. How- 
ever, to prove Mill’s want of originality he says : 


‘In political economy he got his principles from Ricardo and Malthus— 
principles doubtful as in the case of the law of population, or irrelevant to 
existing circumstances as in the law of diminishing returns from land, or 
ceasing to be generally true as in the assumption of universal competition.” 


But if these principles are doubtful or irrelevant, the case of 
socialism is stronger than I have been accustomed to think it. 
Professor Graham, however, relies upon the historical method and 
still more on the theory of Natural Law, as grounds for refuting 
socialists. ‘If there is nothing but considerations of utility to deter- 
mine justice,’’ he says, ‘‘ it will be impossible to find any precise rules ”’ 
(p. 379). Again, “‘ the doctrine of natural rights alone can defend us 
from arbitrary despotism whether of one or many ”’ (p. 407). 

Now no doctrine can defend us unless others can be induced to believe 
it. For rhetorical purposes the question is whether “ natural law ”’ 
or ‘utility’ is the more plausible term; and that depends upon the 
people to be persuaded. Prior to the development of a comprehensive 
and detinite imagination, abstract terms like “ law,” ‘‘ duty,” “ right ”’ 
seem to be more easily grasped and to carry a greater motive force 
than concrete collective terms such as ‘‘ happiness.” But in seeking a 
scientific basis for jurisprudence and government, we are not concerned 
with plausibility. Professor Graham thinks that ‘if jurisprudence 
must make choice between the two for its ethical basis,” natural law, 
appealing to our sense of justice, is better than utility (p. 382); 
although ‘general utility is a chief part of natural law” (p. 383). 
Moreover, where utility and justice coincide, ‘ justice should take the 
lead; where they do not, it should give way to considerations of 
utility ’’ (p. xxv). 

Socialists may be excused for not trusting themselves in an edifice 
whose true basis may have to give way and be patched with inferior 
materials. But how needless to oppose natural law to utility. Mr. 
Spencer (often referred to by Professor Graham) in his Hthics (§ 274), 
says that—beginning with the crude notion of justice, as retaliation, 
the true idea of equal freedom is generated ‘‘ by experience of the 
evils that accompany the false idea’’: thatis to say, by experience of 
disutility. To say, again, that the coherence of society depends upon 
observing natural rights, is to say that their non-observance involves 
the maximum disutility. And Hutcheson, who is cited by Professor 
Graham as a believer in natural rights, and who more than any one 
else deserves to be called the founder of Utilitarianism, says: ‘“ A right 
is such a faculty of doing, demanding or possessing anything as, if 
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universally allowed in certain circumstances, would on the whole tend 
to the general good.” 


CarRVETH READ 


Local Government and State Aid. By SypNry J. CHapman, M.A. 
(London: Sonnenschein. 1899.) 


Mr. CHApMaN has, in this essay, fully grasped and fairly stated the 
dimensions of his subject. He does not try to discuss local taxation 
apart from the services which cause local taxation, and he does not 
try to discuss the relationship of local taxation to imperial taxation 
apart from the relationship of local services to imperial services. It is 
true that he limits his investigation of these subjects to the barest facts 
and to the most obvious examples; but it is important, above all 
things, that whatever the causes of his essay being limited in extent, 
they have not weighed against the true method of investigation. We 
note this fact thus prominently, because of the almost universal practice 
of inquirers into local taxation, neglecting the elementary principle of 
studying it, namely, as an essential part of local government, and in- 
stead of this, studying it as a branch of economies standing apart by 
itself. 

With much of Mr. Chapman’s essay we are in cordial agreement, 
if we do not always agree with his particular mode of expressing all 
the propositions he lays down. Occasionally, for instance, he borrows 
a term from other sciences with most disastrous and tantalising results, 
as when he is performing the very necessary duty of definition of terms 
he explains that the expression ‘“‘ ‘ district governments ’ will be applied 
when it is desired to summon attention to the primitive political cell.” 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than the three last words of this 
sentence. They belong, of course, to the science of anthropology, 
and do not in any way explain Mr. Chapman’s meaning, and we draw 
attention to them only to emphasise what appears to be a growing 
danger in the indiscriminate use of terms and phrases which, having 
become more or less popular by their use in one science, are loosely 
used for the purposes of another and wholly different science. It 
need hardly be said that there are no ‘primitive political cells” 
connected with local government and State aid. 

After a short introductory chapter, Mr. Chapman discusses the dis- 
tribution of work between local and central governments, and he puts 
the case clearly and strongly, rightly concluding, we think, that ‘the 
future of representative government—and in this is involved the 
future of civilisation—is wrapped up in the future of local self govern- 
ment.” Probably, too, Mr. Chapman is right in his conclusions that 
the control of the county over the district is curtailed by the friction 
which control induces, but we are hardly disposed to agree that his 
excellent definition of what local services should consist of is assisted 
by his suggestion that uniform administration must necessarily be the 
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result of State government. If State government is wisely managed, it 
will be, and must be, as elastic as possible in all its branches, as must 
local government be. Uniformity of administration is as disastrous to 
one as to the other, and a treatise which views the subject apart 
altogether from history, should not give countenance to such a 
suggestion. 

In his chapter on the distribution of cost and the grounds for sub- 
ventions to local bodies, Mr. Chapman seems to us to drive his analytical 
method too hard—to assume d priori, that because State subventions 
exist, they are therefore right and only want putting on a correct 
basis and in their correct place in the system. Like all analysts, he 
depends too much upon the result of minute analysis into original 
elements, whereas there is the analysis into group factors which 
necessarily precedes this. 

The limited taxing capacities of local governments are dealt with 
very well, but we quarrel with Mr. Chapman’s definitions of the local 
licenses, handed over to local taxation by the Act of 1888, as an example 
of the additionel system. They are purely and simply local taxes 
formerly appropriated by the State government, and now properly 
handed over to the localities, just as the inhabited house duty is a 
local tax still improperly left in the hands of the State government. 

On the question of incidence of local taxation, Mr. Chapman is 
perhaps less happy than in any part of his essay. He begins by one or 
two very clear definitions of incidence as it affects the tenant and the 
owner, and he then, after all, comes to the lame and inaccurate 
conclusion that, ‘‘in the long run, the rate is divided between land- 
owner and tenant.” All through this very difficult part of his subject, 
indeed, Mr. Chapman appears to us to just grasp at the correct con- 
clusion, and then to escape from it by some remarkable statement, 
such, for instance, as that imperial taxes “are not merely remunera- 
tions for services,” or that railways are overrated and ‘‘ fleeced more 
than is justified by the benefits they derive from the services of local 
authorities.” Surely these two propositions, calmly taken as generally 
proved, are capable of very serious objections on grounds that, else- 
where in this treatise, Mr. Chapman himself clearly establishes, And 
finally, when we find Mr. Chapman’s definition of the aims of local 
taxation to be, ‘‘ to tax occupiers, ground-rent holders, and consumers,” 
we only perceive the result of the confusion between half-grasped 
conclusions and half-considered illustrations. 

On the present system of subventions, Mr. Chapman is rightly 
severe, and we agree entirely with him as to the absurd and iniquitous 
system which was started in 1888, though we more strongly condemn 
the still more absurd and iniquitous systems which have grown from 
it, as, for instance, when Mr. Long announced from his place in Parlia- 
ment that because local authorities received more from the grants now 
than they did in 1888, it was right and proper to compel them to pay 
the rates on tithes, not in proportion to the amount of tithes in each 
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county, but in proportion to the amount of grants each county re- 
ceived from the State ! 
Altogether, in this treatise, although we have had to differ from some 
of its conclusions and some of its methods, the student will find a careful, 
thoughtful and able examination of a very complicated subject—an ex- 
amination which places in the hands of all caring to study the matter 
much that is most helpful, much that is indispensable. And if we have 
ventured to disagree with Mr. Chapman in no uncertain manner, it is the 
disagreement of respect for a cautious and able investigator. Mr. 
Chapman has taken a comprehensive survey of his subject. He has 
adopted the analytical method of treatment, and has come to his 
conclusions after close examination of details, and once more the 
irresponsible methods of politicians, aided by the inefficient criticism 
of Government departments, stands condemned by the light of expert 
research. The objections which we have raised to Mr. Chapman’s 
conclusions in no wise affect the final results. Our objections apply 
to some of the intermediate stages, and amount to this—that Mr, 
Chapman has not gone far enough along the lines he himself has started 
from. If he had proceeded as far as he could have gone, his results 
would have been far more conspicuous, but they would have been of 
the same character. And we cannot help asking how long it will be 
before the Government will recognise such criticism as this, and whether 
the Royal Commission now sitting will report fully on scientific lines, 
or will follow the old lines and give the world a political report. 
LAURENCE GOMME 


Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. INGLIs 
PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Vol. III., N—Z. (London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1899. Medium 8vo. 762 pp. Price 21s. net.) 


Plaudite! The third act is over, and the first Dictionary of Political 
Economy to be completed in the English language is before us. The 
list of contributors is a brilliant one. They have played their parts 
well, and the editor has managed them with great ability. Though he 
has himself written very little for the Dictionary, his influence in it 
has been felt throughout, and his leisure has for many years been 
absorbed in unremitting attention to the work, which will remain his 
lasting monument. A word of thanks is also due to the publishers for 
their public spirit in making themselves responsible for so considerable 
an undertaking. If its success is at all commensurate with its deserts, 
they may congratulate themselves upon a very valuable venture. No 
working economist can afford to be without this Dictionary. To consult 
it is to save time. If we do not find in the compass of an article all 
we need to know on a given subject, we are always supplied with 
references to more ample sources of knowledge. Hitherto, many of us 
have wasted half our labour in vainly searching for the proper books or 
reading the wrong ones. Much of this should now be at an end. 
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Mr. Palgrave’s Dictionary emerges successfully from the severe test of 
comparison with its French and German predecessors. It embraces a 
wider range of topics; and, instead of finding the whole of the work 
done by a few able hands, we discover that the editor has apparently 
aimed at securing a specialist for each important article. Space would 
fail us to examine the articles in detail; but, opening the volume at 
hazard, we find in successive pages the authors of lengthy books giving 
us the pith of their work in articles, e.g., Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
writes on Petty, M. Schelle on the Physiocrats, Professor Sidgwick on 
Political Economy, Mr. T. Mackay on Poor Law, and Dr. Bonar on 
Population. Add to this that legal, commercial, and financial terms 
are included in the Dictionary, and that, for instance, every coin of 
importance seems to be accurately described by one or other of the 
Mint officials, and it will be seen that the number of contributors is 
necessarily very large. There are more articles and more specialists 
than in the other Economic Dictionaries. For this reason the articles 
are of unequal value; but the inequality is due rather to the excel- 
lence of the best than the defects of the worst. 

Comparing this third volume with the first and second volumes, we 
think we discover a marked improvement, especially in the direction 
of short articles on early and obscure writers, admirably executed by 
M. Castelot in many cases, and by an increased attention to biblio- 
graphy. The editor has, no doubt, profited by experience, and if he 
were beginning his task anew would improve considerably even upon 
the present work. Dr. Bonar’s admirable article upon Adam Smith 
is especially worthy of notice, and his wise and learned co-operation 
throughout has tended to make the Dictionary what it is. Professor 
Flux’s article on Polegraphy breaks fresh ground in statistics. The 
Dictionary well repays consecutive reading, but where there is so 
much to praise it is almost invidious to particularise. The index 
prepared by Miss Ethel Faraday is an especially valuable adjunct to 
the cross references in the articles; and when we look at the list of 
contributors, even after deducting the numerous foreign authorities, 
and remember that some of our most eminent economists have not 
found time to write for the Dictionary, and that others have not lived 
to see their articles published, we may fairly flatter ourselves upon 
the good muster of trained economists which England is able to 
produce at the present time. Henry Hiaes 


Le Travail aux Points de Vue Scientifique Industriel et Social. 
Par ANDRE LIEssE, Professeur d’Economie industrielle et 
de Statistique au Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers. 
(Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1899. 525 pp. 8vo.) 

OF the writing of many books on a subject so important as Labour, 
there is no end ; and their study is truly a weariness to the flesh when 
their authorscontent themselves with trite repetitions of well-worn ideas. 
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But M. Liesse has succeeded in making his volume fresh and interesting, 
and there are few of us who could read it without profit. He approaches 
the subject from the standpoint of the biologist. The help which 
chemistry, physiology, anthropology, psychology and other studies can 
bring to a comprehension of theeffective working of the human machine is 
lucidly afforded us. While statistics and examples are used to illustrate 
ideas rather than to demonstrate conclusions, the author successfully 
avoids the danger of talkingat large. Heis terse, sensible, and sugges- 
tive without being vague, shows a close acquaintance with the literature 
of the different branches of his subject, and well deserves a recommen- 
dation to English readers. 

A short summary of part of his work may prove useful as a 
specimen of his mode of treatment. He begins by discussing the 
“notion” of Labour. Without quoting the famous phrase “ fixed and 
embodied in material objects,” he shows clearly that mental effort 
absorbs energy and creates waste products in the body quite as much 
as physical work, while the waste products are not so easily elimi- 
nated, for lack of exercise. Even when this mental effort is 
‘‘inhibition,” resulting in abnegation or abstinence, it involves an 
expenditure of energy, a kind of reversing the engine. Passing to a 
comparison of the human body with a steam engine, M. Liesse brings 
out the points of resemblance and of difference. The transformation of 
food or fuel into energy leads to a consideration of the quantities and 
qualities of food required by the human organism in repose or in 
activity,.the limitations of assimilation, the waste of energy in 
muscular or other friction, and the need of repose. Muscles, unlike 
the parts of an engine, require rest—a statement needing, perhaps, 
some little qualification, for even a locomotive is the better for an 


occasional rest. What distinguishes man particularly from an 
inanimate machine is the influence of the will upon his work, 
and indeed upon his health. The increased economic efficiency 


resulting from developed intelligence and self-reliance is made 
clear by examples of various types, from the savage to the modern 
English workman, and from a child to an adult, even when they are 
all engaged in the same simple operation. Much importance is 
attached to the fact that effort, whether mental or bodily, when so 
often repeated as to become a kind of habit, as automatic as the 
movement of the legs in walking, makes less demand upon the nerve- 
centres. The order conveyed from the brain becomes, as it were, 
stereotyped ; and so the division of labour has its physiological economy, 
The opposition of routine handworkers to the introduction of machin- 
ery has, in turn, its physiological side—the new order of things 
imposing a greater, because an unwonted, effort upon the workman. 
On the general subject of the division of labour, M. Liesse has some 
valuable remarks. His conclusion is distinctly reassuring. He 
repudiates the idea that the introduction of machinery tends to 
brutalise the workman or to narrow his intelligence. On the contrary, 
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the evolution of industry has quickened the intelligence of the 
labourer, whose general and technical education is best in countries 
where this evolution is most highly developed. Many of the 
propositions to be found in the book on these subjects can be 
matched e.g. out of Prof. Marshall’s Principles ; but the grounds on 
which they are stated are primarily medical rather than economic. 
There is very little in the book to change our ideas. There is much to 
bring them into fuller light and to strengthen them by the support of 
other than strictly economic arguments, A useful task, ably performed. 
Henry Hices 


Le Marché Financier en 1897—1898. Par ARTHUR RAFFALOVICH. 
(Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. Pp. 889.) 


Since 1891 M. Raffalovich issues every year a full and substantial 
report on the financial state of the principal nations of the world, com- 
pleted by an appendix giving the most interesting documents and 
statistics concerning the period under review. Each country is dealt 
with in a chapter by itself, but with appropriate references to what has 
occurred elsewhere. 

The main characteristic of these reports is, that the author does not 
consider his task as being at an end when he has compiled tables of 
rates of exchange or statistical abstracts of imports and exports, but 
sticks to the principle that all these material facts are intimately 
connected with events and tides of public feeling belonging to the 
psychological and subjective order of phenomena, and ought to be 
studied under this light. M. Raffalovich’s publication is thus not only 
useful to the practical man, but will also be serviceable to the future 
student of the causes and effects which underlie the financial ques- 
tions of our time. For instance, in the chapter on France in the 
last volume published, we meet accounts of the parliamentary debates 
on the privilege of the Bank, the reorganisation of the Parisian Bowrse, 
on the influence of speculation on the price of bread, on agricultural 
credit and warrants, &c. For Germany, we gather information on the 
reactionary tendencies prevailing in certain governmental spheres; on 
the state of relations between masters and working people: on the 
development of all branches of industry connected with electricity ; on 
the existing private local post offices; on the Westphalian coal 
trust, «ce. 

The whole collection of volumes thus forms a connected series of 
historical sketches proceeding year by year. Their clear and spirited 
style causes thé reader to remember the meeting voting thanks to 
Macaulay ‘for having written a history which working men can read 
and understand.” This compliment could not be indiscriminately ap- 
plied to most books on finance. E. CasteLot 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE Economic LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR 1899. 


Mucu of the legislation of the past year has, in one way or another, 
important economic bearings. There is the same width of range, as 
usual, in the subjects dealt with, from the testing of chain cables to 
epileptic children; and it may perhaps save time to classify the Acts 
under heads, according as they affect, (1) municipal or local institutions ; 
(2) the larger areas of England, Scotland or Ireland; (3) the United 
Kingdom as unit, or (4) the interests of the whole Empire. 

I. In the sphere of municipal economics far and away the most 
important Act of the past year was the London Government Act 
(62 and 63 Vict., ¢. 14),, dividing London outside the City into 28 metro- 
politan boroughs. Up to last year the basis of London government was 
the Metropolis Management Act of 1855: this dealt with the City of 
London and various parishes as set out in three Schedules, A, B 
and C: the parishes in Schedules A and B_ were given elective 
vestries, the majority of whose members were elected by the 
ratepayers, while a certain number sat ex officio: the numbers 
varied according to the size of the parishes, in some cases, ¢./., 
Islington, the vestry numbering as many as 120. The vestries 
of the fifteen largest parishes (/.e., those in Schedule A) were incor- 
porated, and were given large powers of government, and are known as 
‘‘ administrative ” vestries. Those in Schedule B were not incorporated, 
nor were they given any new powers, beside the ordinary powers of 
vestries, but they were grouped together in districts, for each of which 
a district Board, consisting of members elected by the various vestries, 
was set up. The district Boards had much the same powers as the 
administrative vestries. Over all was placed the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, which was abolished on the Local Government Act, 1888 
(51 and 52 Vict., c. 41), coming into force. This Act made the whole area 
forming the ‘‘metropolis” under the 1855 Act an administrative 
county, and substituted the Council of the ‘“‘ county” for the Board 
of Works of the ‘ metropolis.” The vestries, however, for the 
parishes in Schedule A, the vestries and district Boards for 
those in Schedule B, and the arrangements for the anomalous parishes 
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in Schedule C lasted on till 1899. The area of the City, whose 
government is very complicated, resting partly on statute, partly on 
ancient charters, was not seriously affected by the Act of 1855, and it 
is again practically untouched by the Act of 1899. 

‘The main object of the London Government Act, 1899, is to substi- 
tute for the numerous elective vestries and district Boards a smaller 
number of local authorities of greater dignity and with wider powers.” 

The Act comes into operation on Ist Noy. 1900, or so soon there- 
after, not being more than six months later, as the Lord President of 
the Council may appoint, either generally or specially: and from then 
28 ‘Borough Councils” will be set up in each of the metropolitan 
boroughs, and will supersede the vestries and boards. 

The Council will consist of a mayor, aldermen, and councillors : the 
latter are elected by those entitled to vote in London for either Parlia- 
ment or the County Council, including women, provided they reside in 
the particular borough, or rather ward of the borough ; and in addition 
some married women are entitled to vote. Women, however, will not 
be eligible for seats on the Council. The councillors, whose numbers 
must not exceed 60, hold office for three years, a third retiring yearly. 

The aldermen are elected by the councillors from amongst them- 
selves or from outside, to the extent of one-sixth of the number of the 
Council ; they will sit for six years, one-half retiring every three years. 
The term of office of the Mayor will be one year; he will be a justice 
of the peace of the county of London, and may be paid ; he need not 
be a member of the Council, though he must apparently reside in the 
borough,” thus preventing the boroughs from spreading their nets to 
catch distinguished outsiders as Mayors. 

As to the powers of the new bodies, they are of three kinds: 
(a) The transferred powers of the elective vestries, including the 
power of adopting the Baths and Washhouses, Burials, and Public 
Libraries Acts; (b) Afew minor powers transferred from the London 
County Council, ¢:g., as to sky signs and obstructions in streets, under 
the Building Act; (c) Certain new powers expressly given by the 
Act. The Councils are empowered to buy land, to set in motion the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, to make byelaws for the good 
order of the borough, and to promote Bills in Parliament. The 
Council are to be overseers of the poor ; and churchwardens, who are 
henceforth to be purely ecclesiastical authorities, are to cease to be 
ex officio overseers. All these provisions are, however, subject to 
being supplemented, and modified even, by schemes made by the 
Commissioners appointed by the Act. Not the least important feature 
of the new Act is that the local bodies, instead of, as in the past, 
auditing their own accounts, are to subject their accounts to an 
auditor appointed by the Local Government Board. 


1 See, for an excellent account of the Act, Jenkin, London Government Act, 
Kuight and Co, * This is not free from doubt. See Jenkin, op. cit., p. 8, 
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Two other short Acts affect London—one extending the London 
Government Act of 1898 so as to include the Royal Holloway College 
at Egham; the other relates to London water, authorising and 
enforcing, what has recently become the custom of the water com- 
panies in times of drought, viz., that each should assist the others 
with water, so as to make good deficiencies in time of emergency ; 
powers are given to the Local Government Board to compel this joint 
action. The only other enactment of importance in the sphere of 
municipal economics is 62 and 63 Vict., c. 10, which makes the tenure of 
office of parish councillors throughout England three years instead 
of one, as under the Act of 1894, the elections becoming, of course, 
triennial also. 

II. Of seven important enactments dealing with the affairs of 
England or the sister kingdoms as a whole, it is significant that no 
less than five are devoted to education. 

Power is given to the elementary education authority to make 
provision for the education of defective and epileptic children, not being 
imbecile, who are incapable of benefiting by the ordinary instruction, 
the child having been previously certified by a doctor approved by the 
Department. The school authorities may provide special classes in 
the schools, may board out children, so as to bring them together into 
one school, and may establish special schools, so as to secure the 
advantage of the best and most scientific methods of education. 

The school authorities, in order to achieve the same end, viz., 
concentration, may also provide guides and conveyances. The 
expenses are to be borne in the usual way, with additional aid from 
parliamentary grants, and contributions from parents and Boards of 
guardians. The age limit of education for such children is to be 16 
(62 and 63 Vict., c. 32). 

Not the least important educational measure of the year was that 
which Mr. Robson so skilfully piloted through the House of Commons, 
raising the age limit of compulsory attendance in elementary schools 
from 11 to 12 years (c. 13). 

The most important measure of the year, however, is that setting 
up the new Board of Education for England and Wales; this is to 
consist of a President, and also of the Lord President of the Council 
(unless he happen to be the chosen President of the Board), the 
Principal Secretaries of State, the First Commissioner of the Treasury, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Vice-President of the 
Council is to be also a member during Sir John Gorst’s tenure of the 
office, but on his resignation the office is to be abolished. 

The new Board is to replace the discredited Science and Art 
Department, and its main work is to be inspection of the secondary 
schools. The Act is but a skeleton, and everything will depend on the 
intelligence brought to bear on its working, and on the weight given 
to the opinions of the Consultative Committee of Experts. This Com- 
mittee is a great feature of the Act. Two-thirds of their number are to 
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be chosen so as to represent the views of the universities or other 
educational authorities, and their first work is to compile a register 
of teachers (62 and 63 Vict. c. 33). 

62 and 3 Vict., c. 50, sets up a department of agriculture and technical 
instruction in Ireland, with the Chief Secretary as President, and a 
Vice-President as actual manager; to assist the department, a Council 
of Agriculture, an Agricultural Board, and a Board of Technical Instruc- 
tion,are constituted, composed of members of County Councils and county 
boroughs. Moneys are to be provided from various sources, and to be 
expended on agricultural and technical instruction and for encouraging 
sea fisheries. Local authorities may also contribute funds by raising 
rates. Under this Act also, as under the English Act, there is to be a 
Consultative Committee of Education. 

By cap. 30 the Acts as to inclosure of commons are amended and 
codified. District Councils and, by delegation, Parish Councils are 
given power to make schemes for the drainage and improvement of 
commons, and byelaws for regulating nuisances thereon. The 
Council may also acquire the fee simple or any estate in or rights over 
any common so regulated, by a scheme, but only on payment of proper 
compensation to any owner or person beneficially interested. All 
schemes are subject to the consent of the Board of Agriculture. 

Three remaining Acts deal with clerical tithe in England, seats for 
shop assistants in England, and the procedure for private legislature 
in Scotland. For the next two years during the continuance of the 
Act which gave relief to agricultural land in 1896, clerical owners of 
tithe are to be relieved of the burden of half their rates, by a grant 
from the Imperial Exchequer, which it is estimated will reach £87,000. 
In spite of some opposition from Mr. Debenham and other employers of 
female labour, the Shop Assistants Act (62 and 63 Victoria, c. 21) was 
passed, requiring that in every room of a shop where goods are 
actually retailed to the public, and where female assistants’ are em- 
ployed, the employer shall provide seats in the not very magnificent 
proportion of one to every three assistants. By ce. 47 the Scotch 
members have secured an arrangement to obviate the necessity for 
going to Westminster in every case where a private Bill is ‘now 
required. 

Public authorities and others promoting Bills may petition the 
Secretary for Scotland, who may, with the consent of the Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Lords, or of Ways and Means in 
the Commons, send the matter for enquiry before Commissioners, 
who shall hold an enquiry; if they approve, the Secretary of 
State may embody the petition in a provisional order, which is then 
to be reported on by a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament, and thereon is to be placed in the same position as an 
ordinary private Bill which has passed the Committee stage. 

It seems doubtful if this complicated measure will meet with much 
approval, or materially accelerate Scotch business. 
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III. Several measures affect the United Kingdom. The Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act (c. 51), which gave rise to much discussion in 
Committee, considerably strengthens the existing law as to marking 
imported provisions, especially margarine or margarine cheese, 
impoverished butter, condensed or skimmed milk, or any adulterated or 
impoverished article of food. These must all be clearly labelled 
according to their character, under a fine not exceeding £20 to the 
importer for the first offence, £50 for the second, ete. 

The powers of the Local Government Board and the Board of 
Agriculture are also considerably increased ; either of them may, in 
any matter appearing to affect the interests of the public, authorise an 
officer to procure samples for analysis; if a local authority omits to 
institute proper analyses the Boards may act instead of the local 
authority. 

Manufacturers of margarine or margarine cheese are to keep 
registers, showing the quantity and destination of all they manufacture, 
and this register is to be subject to inspection by a public officer. No 
margarine is to contain more than 10 per cent. of butter fat. All 
persons who sell cream or milk ina public place from a vehicle or 
can must have their names legibly inseribed thereon, under a penalty 
of £2. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Small Dwellings Act (c. 44) gives power to local 
authorities to advance money to residents in houses, so as to enable 
them to acquire their houses, provided the advance does not exceed 
four-fifths of the value of the house, and also is not greater than a 
sum of £250, or if freehold more than £300. Repayment is to be 
made in 30 years, and interest is not to be more than 10s. above the 
rate at which the local authority can borrow money at the time. 
Advances are only to be made to residents who intend to continue 
residing, who can show a good title, and that the house is in good 
repair; the house must also be conveyed to the local authority, 
subject to the right of redemption on repayment of the money. If 
the money is not punctually repaid, or other conditions, such as 
that of continual residence, are not complied with, the local authority 
may either take possession of the house, or order the sale of the 
house without taking possession. 

Though the borrower must reside, generally speaking, he may yet, 
with the consent of the local authority, transfer his house to a 
purchaser, together with the rights and liabilities under the loan. 
The Act applies, with modifications, to Scotland and Ireland. 

Apart from the Finance and Appropriation Acts themselves, no 
Acts dealing with imperial matters of first-rate importance figure 
on the Statute Book for last year. The Finance Act altered to some 
extent the duties on wine and imposing duties on instruments issued 
by any foreign government or any foreign or colonial corporation, 
transferable by delivery. It increased the duty payable on a com- 
pany’s nominal capital from two shillings to five, and imposed an 
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ad valorem stamp duty of half a crown on every hundred pounds 
of loan capital issued by any corporation in the United Kingdom. 
It also increased the duty on letters of allotment from 1d. to 6d. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, by section 16 of the same Act, 
reduced the amount for the year to be paid off the National Debt 
from 25 to 23 millions. 

The Appropriation Act grants out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
appropriates to the expenditure of the year, 87 millions. 

IV. Of other Acts the following deserve notice :— 

The Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum Act empowered the 
trustees of the Gordon College to invest money for the College in 
bonds of the Egyptian Government. The Colonial Loans Act (c. 36) 
gave power to the Treasury to make advances to twelve Crown and 
other Colonies, such as Jamaica, Gold Coast, Trinidad, and Cyprus, 
for railways and other public works, to the amount of three millions. 
By the Royal Niger Company Act (c. 43) the Treasury are em- 
powered to pay £865,000 to the Company, on the Government's 
taking over the Company’s land, buildings, wharves, etc., and revoking 
the charter of the Company. Two Acts, viz., the Military Works 
Act, 1899 (c. 41), and the Naval Works Act, 1899 (c. 42), vote large 
sums, seven millions in all, for permanent expenses of construction 
and works connected with the two services. This is part of a general 
scheme of military and naval defence, commenced in 1895 in the 
case of the Navy, and 1897 in the case of the Army. Of a total of 
nine and a half millions for the Army, including five millions voted 
in 1897, and four millions last year, more than five millions go in 
new barracks in England and abroad, including £130,000 at Wei- 
Hai-Wei. Ranges account for another million, while more than two 
millions go in defence works, of which no particulars are given, and 
which have called for much criticism from accredited exponents of our 
principles of national strategy. The seven millions voted, i.e., 
£4,500,000 in previous years and £3,100,000 this year for naval works, 
include first of all defence of harbours, e.g., one million at Gibraltar 
and three and a half millions at Dover ; secondly, adaptation of naval 
ports to present requirements, Gibraltar again figuring for two and a 
half millions, and Hong Kong for something more than a million; 
while naval barracks at Chatham, Sheerness, Portsmouth, and the 
new college for the ‘‘ Britannia ” will account for further large sums. 

MontaGuEe Bartow 





PROFESSOR ASHLEY ON THE COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION OF 
ENGLAND, 
THE interesting article which Professor Ashley contributed to the 
November number of the Quarterly Journal of Economics is in one 
respect disappointing. 
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While dealing very fully with all the other features of the Commer- 
cial Legislation of England towards her American Colonies, he devoted 
but one page to the regulations with regard to the import of European 
commodities into the colonies, and instead of presenting us with his- 
torical evidence as to the working of these regulations, contented 
himself with an d@ priori argument that England must naturally be the 
entrepét for all Kuropean wares going to the colonies. This is the more 
unfortunate because it is a violation of his own position elsewhere 
excellently enforced, that we should not content ourselves with ‘ easy 
syllogisms,” but bring the question to the test of recorded data, and 
because it is exactly here that the facts are most disputed. 

I propose, then, to deal with this point, and to show that here at 
least the commercial legislation of England was most ill-judged. It 
will be remenrbered that the statute of 1663 enacted that all commo- 
dities of the growth or manufacture of Europe to be exported to 
America should be laden and shipped in England, and in English 
bottoms.! 

Professor Ashley, at page 12, says, ‘‘ that the whole of the English 
import duty on these commodities was returned as a drawback,” and 
quotes the opinion of Adam Smith that as the duties imposed by the 
Colonial Governments themselves were light, ‘‘ many different sorts of 
foreign goods might have been bought cheaper in the plantations than in 
the mother country.” We learn, however, from Mr. Beer? that the 
system was not so simple as Professor Ashley would have us believe. 
Thus, while tea could be exported to the colonies without paying any 
inland duties, no drawback at all was allowed on unwrought hemp, 
no doubt to encourage the English manufacturer and colonial pro- 
ducer. On most commodities, not all, but some 2} per cent. as in 
the book of rates, was paid back. 

It should also be remembered that the imperial duties payable in 
America were imposed not by or in the interest of the Colonial Govern- 
ments, but by the Home Government itself, for the ostensible purpose 
of defraying the cost of enforcing the trade regulations, and that the 
revenue officers were appointed by the Crown or the governors.” 

Professor Ashley himself very properly points out “ that the avowed 
intention of their regulations was to make England the ‘staple’ for 
the Plantations, and so to secure to English merchants the profits of 
intermediaries ” (p. 12) ; but it could only happen by a rare chance 
that the profits of the English involved no loss to the colonists. Nor 
does he note that, quite apart from the amount of duty to be 
paid, the regulation that all goods should pass through England was 
at once highly inconvenient, and must at the same time have increased 
materially the cost of freight. Thus we find that as early as 1677, the 


1 15 Car., ii., cvii. § vi. 

2 Commercial Policy of England towards the American Colonies, in Columbia 
Studies in History and Economics, New York, 1893, Vol. iii., No. 2, p. 105—6. 

3 Lecky, iii., 302. 
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inhabitants of Boston, while declaring their willingness to pay His 
Majesty’s duties on goods arriving at Boston itself, complain that the 
goods should have to be shipped through London, and cite the absurd 
case of a ship bringing from the Mediterranean fruits, oil, soap, wine, 
and salt, of which salt was free under the Acts, which had to carry its 
load of salt round by London, there to pay customs on the other goods 
although they formed but a fraction of the cargo. This, as they truly 
said, ‘is as the cutting off our hands and our feet as to our trade.” ! 

This complaint explains very accurately the nature of the grievance. 

The critics of these trade regulations do not deny that in some cases, 

notably that of foreign linens, the colonies were thereby enabled to get 
commodities cheaper than they could be purchased in England, but they 
assert, in the first place, that this was not so with regard to all com- 
modities ; secondly, that the whole system was resented by the Northern 
colonists at least; and, finally, that it was only tolerated because it 
was continually evaded by smuggling, smuggling so universal that men 
of position indulged in it without any loss of reputation. 

That this was the case can, it seems to us, scarcely be denied. 
Mr. Beer 2 indeed quotes two authorities, one of them a Governor of 
Massachusetts, to prove that in the years 1679—1680 the smuggling 
to the port of Boston was not a very serious matter, and gives the 
opinion of Increase Mather that the people of New England had been 
sadly wronged in the matter of their breaking the Acts of Navigation, 
and that only ‘‘a few particular persons’ had transgressed in the 
forbidden trade.? He also tries to discredit the reports of Randolph, 
who was appointed collector, surveyor, and searcher for all New 
England in 1675, and of Colonel Quary, surveyor-general in 1703, who 
gives an exactly contrary account. 

It should, however, be noted that these authorities all deal with a 
comparatively short period, and that if the testimony of Randolph and 
Quary is to be impugned, we should at least remember that Mather 
was writing a ‘“‘ Vindication of the People of New England ” against 
the attacks of ‘‘ Squinting Malignity,” * and would, therefore, naturally 
be inclined to minimise the amount of the illicit traffic. 

The evidence, however, does not stop here. The other proofs of 
illicit trade given by Mr. Beer himself are, it seems to us, quite enough 
to disprove Mather’s statement that it was only indulged in by a ‘‘ few 
particular persons.” 

It is true, no doubt, as he has pointed out (p. 132), that the 
smuggling was for the most part confined to the Northern colonies. 
Even in the South, however, he admits that there was a considerable 


' J. Hull, Diaries, p. 129; Quoted Weeden, Social Economic and Social History 
of New England, i., 237. 

* Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public Laws, New York, 1893, 
Vol, iii., No. 2, p. 140. 

3 Andros’ Tracts, ii., 57. 

4 See first words of the Vindication, Andros, ii., Tracts, 11—21. 
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contraband trade in tobacco between colony and colony, and on the 
part of some of the Southern colonies with St. Thomas and the Dutch 
island of Curagoa. 

“In dealing with the North, he appears to surrender the whole 
position when he allows (p. 131) that up to 1696 the execution of the 
Acts was lax, and that the period 1696—1763 was marked by “salu- 
tary neglect.” I should exceed all reasonable limits if I were to 
attempt to prove my contention by citing all the cases of smuggling 
which might be given. If any one will take the trouble of consulting 
the authorities quoted below ! they will, it seems to me, have no diffi- 
culty in convincing themselves that the Trade Laws were evaded in a 
most wholesale fashion. Meanwhile we will draw attention to the 
character of the evidence. In the first place then, let it be noted that 
almost all the Governors of the three Northern colonies of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, draw attention to the existence of 
illicit trade. 

Sometimes they declare that it forms not less than one-third of the 
whole trade,? and that if some effectual means be not used “ the greatest 
part of the commerce of the American colonies will be withdrawn 
from the mother country.”’* Sometimes no doubt they flatter them- 
selves that they have done something to mitigate the evil during their 
tenure of office. But that the measure of their success was not very 
great is shown by the statements of their successors, and the constant 
remonstrances and admonitions of the home authorities. A stronger 
proof, however, is to be found in the difficulty of enforcing the laws. 
42) Thus, in 1679, Edward Randolph declares that on his seizing certain 
vessels at Boston who were engaged in illicit trade, his action was dis- 
owned openly in the courts, that he was cast in all those causes, and 
that damages were given against his Majesty.” In 1698 Lord 
Bellomont says that the observance of the laws was so great a novelty 
that it gave as great discontent as if it had been an infringement of the 
charter. He further states that the seizure of uncustomed goods was 
prevented by the merchants who seized the officers sent, and that when 
he sent the Lieutenant-Governor with soldiers to release them and 
seize the goods, the merchants of the town were in such an uproar 
(not being used to such things) that they exclaimed against him, as if 
all English laws and rights were violated, and ends with the significant 
information that a Mr. Monsey gave up his employ rather than make 

1 Colonial Does., relating to State of New York; Massachusetts’ Historical 
Collections ; Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; Weeden, Economi: 
and Social History of New England and the Authorities quoted in the Notes ; 
Prince Andros’ Tracts. 

2 Lord Bellomont; New York Colonial Docs., iv., 778.—N B. He says this of 
the three Colonies—New York, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, of which he 
was then Governor. 

3 State of New York Docs., vii., 272. 
4 Ibid., p. 271. 
5 Andros’ Tracts, iii., 5. 6 State of New York Docs., iv., 319. 
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another seizure and so disoblige the merchants.! In 1718 Governor 
Hunter says he has issued proclamations strictly forbidding illegal 
trade, but ‘‘ what effect it may have in deterring men from it I cannot 
say.”2 In 1721 a Mr. Thomas Amory informs a correspondent that 
‘if he has a captain he can confide in he will find it easy to import all 
sorts of goods from the Streights, France, and Spain, although pro- 
hibited.” * In 1733 we are told that a Mr. J. Jeykell, collector of 
customs, was in an obituary praised because with much humanity he 
took pleasure in directing masters of vessels how they ought to avoid 
the breach of the Acts of Trade.”* In 1739 a collector of New York 
gives information of illicit trade, but is very apprehensive that the jury 
will not convict, being all equally concerned in carrying on such trade.® 

We have it also on the authority of two Governors, Lord Bello- 
mont ° and Governor Hutchinson,’ that the officers of customs them- 
selves were implicated. Lord Bellomont more especially informing 
us that a Mr. Childrey Brooks, commissioner of customs, was 
generally supposed to have a more valuable office than that of 
Governor, which, he adds, “must be by indirect methods.’’* In 
1759 we have a letter from an official, Mr. Deblois, who asks 
the law-breakers not to think hard of him if, after his warning, he 
punish them for shipping their prohibited goods in the ship of a certain 
Captain Ober, who has offended him, since he will not concern himself 
about any other coaster, let them bring up what they will.® Moreover, 
from the Grenville papers we learn that the chief custom house officers 
treated their offices as sinecures, and by leave of the Treasury resided 
habitually in London.!° Nay, we have even one case of a Governor 
himself being charged with connivance at the violation of the Laws of 
Trade." 

Nor must it be supposed that the offenders under the Acts were 
men of the usual smuggling class. In the references given above 
we are told that ‘‘the merchants ” themselves were engaged in the 
business, and from other sources we learn that the offenders were 
often people of position,!* and that great fortunes were made.'* 

In the face of such evidence as this, evidence which might be easily 
added to if space allowed, it seems idle to deny that the practice of 
smuggling was indulged in on an extensive scale. 

1 New York Docs., iv., 356—357; for another similar case in 1719 cf. Rhode 
Island Colonial Records, iv., p. 259. 


2 New York Docs., v., 497. 3 Weeden, ii., 556. 

+ Weeden, ii., 557. 5 State of New York Docs., vi., 155. 
6 New York Docs., iv., 356. 7 Cf., Bancroft, iv., 112. 

8 New York Docs., iv., 356. 9 Weeden, ii., 661. 


0 Grenville Papers, ii., 114 ; Quoted Lecky, iii., 317. 
11 New York Docs., iv., p. 433. 
* Weeden, ii., 239, Quoting chiefly from the Mass. Arch., which we have not 


been able to consult. 

13 Weeden, ii., 557. Cf. also the case of Peter Fanueil, a thoroughly ‘‘ representa- 
tive merchant, who shipped foreign brandy in false New England rum casks, and 
smuggled Barcelona handkerchiefs as coolly as he took snuff,” Weeden, ii., 612—658. 
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It may, of course, be held that the smuggling was, as in England, 
due simply to a fraudulent desire to cheat the customs, and not with the 
object of evading the vexatious regulations which ordered all European 
goods to be imported through England; and it was, perhaps, unfortu- 
nate that, as has been pointed out, his Majesty’s customs payable in 
America were not levied by the colonial legislatures, and enforced by 
their own agents! But although no doubt the two objects were often 
identified, as the public morality became gradually lowered by constant 
evasion of the law, the following arguments seem to us to forbid such 
an explanation as the whole one. 

1, The definite reference in many of our authorities to illicit trade 
with European countries. 

2. The concessions which from time to time were made in the 
stringency of the Act, which prove that in some cases the enforcement 
of the restrictions was abandoned as hopeless.? 

3. The status of those who were engaged in the illicit trade, and 
who were evidently above the class of the ordinary smuggler. 

4. The fact that the Molasses Act of 1733 is allowed to have been 
absolutely disregarded. 

This last point requires some further explanation. At the date of 
the Act a large trade had grown up between the American colonies and 
the French West Indian islands: the colonies exchanging their sur- 
plus commodities for French molasses, sugar, and rum, which, for 
reasons which need not here be explained, they could produce at a 
cheaper rate than the English West Indian colonies. Owing to the 
complaints of the English colonies that their sugar industries were in 
danger of being ruined by this trade, the Home Government in that 
year placed duties which were practically prohibitory on rum, molasses, 
and sugar imported from the French islands. Had this Act been 
enforced, it would indeed have been detrimental to the other aims of 
the English trade laws. For if the American colonists had been thus 
prevented from finding a favourable market for their agricultural and 
other products, they would have been foreed to betake themselves to 
manufactures to pay for the articles they imported from England, and 
this it was one of the aims of the Trade laws to prevent. As Mr. 
Beer well puts it, ‘‘ to obey both measures would have meant at least 
stagnation, if not self-destruction.” 

That one or other of the restrictions should be violated seemed a 
necessity, and since the economical conditions of the colonies, as is the 


1 Tt should be noted that beyond the duties imposed by the Home Government, 
the Colonies themselves imposed tariffs on imports, and that they too seem to have 
been evaded. Cf., Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol, vii., p. 73—98. 

2 Thus, for instance, ships carrying fish to Portugal, were allowed to return 
thence with wines and fruits in small quantities. Salt might be imported directly 
to some Colonies. Wines might be imported from Madeira and the Azores, Pro- 
visions and horses could be imported directly from Ireland and Scotland, and linen 
from Ireland. Cf., Beer, Columbia Studies, p. 37. 
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case in most young countries, was not then favourable to the de- 
velopment of manufactures, they naturally seized upon the point of 
least resistance. The Molasses was accordingly disregarded and be- 
came a dead letter. 

No better conclusion to our argument can be found than the fate of 
this Act. If it is allowed that it was universally disobeyed, why should 
it be thought extraordinary that a like policy should have been adopted 
with regard to all other regulations which were held to be a grievance?! 

The truth is that the new school, of whom Mr. Ashley has made 
himself the mouthpiece, have attempted to prove too much. There is 
indeed much force in their contention that the grievances of the Acts 
of Trade have been much exaggerated. They are quite right in 
pointing out that the ‘‘ Navigation Laws” proper were in no sense 
a grievance, since they acted as a protection to colonial as well as 
English shipping and ship-building. The restrictions imposed on 
certain enumerated articles which could only be sent to England, and 
those forbidding any manufactures which might compete with English- 
made goods, were on the whole complied with because they suited 
the economical condition of the colonies.2, The productions of the 
colonies at that time were chiefly agricultural. England offered a ready 
and a sufficient market for all they could produce, they had neither 
the capital, nor the labour, nor the technical knowledge necessary for 
the erection of manufactures on a large scale. Even had there been no 
trade laws the commercial relations of the two countries would not 
have materially differed. 

So far, then, Professor Ashley seems to have proved his point, 
although there were indications even here that the system would not 
last. But when we turn to the regulation with regard to European 
imports this argument to a great extent fails. 

From the very first it was held to be a grievance; from the very 
first it was violated. The evasions tended to lower the whole tone of 
colonial morality, as “ that demoralisation came to pass which always 
results when a community, even with good reason, is full of law- 
breakers.” The fruitless attempts to enforce the Act led to that poli- 
tical discontent which only needed the foolish measures of George 
Grenville, of Charles Townshend, and of Lord North, to end in open 
rebellion. 

The American War of the Independence which ensued embittered 
the relations of the mother-country and her rebellious children to 
such an extent that a dispassionate view of the previous policy of 
England was out of the question. 

Those prejudices are now happily being in part dispelled, but we 
should beware of too easily following the popular mood, and of shutting 


1 Note also that the existence of much illicit trade with the French during the 
Seven Years’ War is not denied, Lecky, iii., 303. 
O these parts of the Acts of Trade, cf., Mr. Ashley’s Article. 
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our eyes to the faults of those misguided trade laws, of which the 
particular one which has been here considered was certainly the most 
unfortunate. ArtHurR H. JoHNnson 


NOTES TOWARDS THE HistorY oF LONDON WAGES. 
(Continued from Vol. IX., No. 36, p. 305.) 


MareRIALs for the study of London wages are relatively abundant 
in the years immediately following the Restoration. The Harl. MSS. 
(1656-8) contain several very interesting account-books giving many 
details of labour and wages in and near London, not only year by year, 
but month by month, and from these accounts a fairly accurate sketch 
of industrial conditions between 1660 and 1667 might be put together. 
It would however scarcely fall within the scope of this paper to print 
such a mass of figures relating to one short period. For present 
purposes a more comprehensive view of the movement of wages is 
desirable, and this is best obtained from the Declared Accounts, 
Works and Buildings, which range over a long succession of 
years. 

Not very much seems necessary by way of comment on the 
accompanying tabulation. It will be seen that no very great change 
is to be recorded ; indeed, the rise of wages after the great fire is less than 
one would expect. The average wage is distinctly higher at the end 
of the period than at the beginning, although the highest wage paid 
rises for a time only to fall back again; and it is noticeable that the 
wages of labour rise more steadily and decidedly than do those of 
artisans. A tendency to greater uniformity of rates is observable as 
the years go on, but this may be more apparent than real, as from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the accounts are far less 
carefully and elaborately kept. The custom evidently crept in of 
paying wages in a lump sum down to the master-mason, master- 
carpenter, &c., and the figures showing actual daily earnings become 
more and more scanty and unsatisfactory. 

In my “Notes” for the first half of the seventeeth century I 
attempted a comparison between the London wages drawn from these 
Accounts, and the country rates summarised in Thorold Rogers's 
averages. In the present case this cannot well be done; partly 
because Thorold Rogers’s averages do not entirely cover the time 
under consideration, and still more because they were for this later 
period compiled of London entries and country ones thrown together. 
There is probably a good deal of material in existence for this com- 
parison, both published and unpublished, but the work of sorting, 
tabulating, and reducing it to averages, still waits to be done. 
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THE Wark BUDGET 


‘‘In ordinary years, when nothing occurs to concentrate public 
attention on this branch of the budget, it will be observed that the 
expenditure on the services has a tendency to increase in proportion 
to the prosperity of the country. . . . It would seem as if there were 
some unseen power behind the Government, always able, unless held 
in check by an agitation in the country, to help itself to a portion of 
the national savings, limited only by the taxable patience of the 
public.” The five closing years of the nineteenth century illustrate in 
a most remarkable way the truth of Mr. Cobden’s observation. Allow- 
ing for further abatements, the yield of a penny in the income tax 
has improved by at least 10 per cent., and probably by as much as 
15 per cent. There are many other indications of a startling expansion 
of trade. There has been not only a complete absence of agitation in 
the country, but a marked relaxation in the jealousy and vigilance of 
Parliament. Nor has the nation, so far as I am aware, given any 
sign whatever of taxable impatience. For a quinquennium taxation 
has remained practically stationary ; and the revenue advancing by 
leaps and bounds was only last year for the first time caught up and 
passed by the expenditure. Then, that the burden of militarism 
might not yet be felt, the Sinking Fund was reduced by half, and the 
paying off of the National Debt retarded just as the country seemed 
to have reached the highest point of a commercial prosperity plateau. 
The forces of nature have conspired with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to reconcile a stationary system of taxation with a pro- 
gressive rate of expenditure ; but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is forced to 
admit that his coalition has at last been beaten by Mars, Neptune, and 
the Agrestes Dei. His words have not received the attention they 
deserve. They were as follows :— 


‘** Now, sir, I think one thing is quite clear, and that is thet it is impossible, 
however great the prosperity of the country may be, for such increases as 
this—of £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 a year in our expenditure—to be met by 
mere automatic increase of our existing taxation, nor could they be met for 
long by any increase of existing taxes. If this rate of increase is to continue, 
Parliament and the country must make up their minds not only to large 
increases in the existing taxes, but also to the discovery of new and pro- 
ductive sources of revenue.”’! 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach added that he feared this increase of taxation, 
and the discovery and utilising of new sources of revenue would 
produce a deplorable reaction against the increase of public ex- 
penditure. Whether such a reaction would be deplorable may be 
open to question ; but students of our political history will agree that 
his prediction is justified. The figures themselves are more eloquent 


! Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Hansard, April 13, 1899. 
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than any words, and it may be worth while to arrange them in the 
following table. It covers a financial period of comparative peace, 
which concludes before even the notion of a war in South Africa had 
entered into the mind of Parliament or into the prices of consols. 


| 1S05, IS, 1897. 1S 08, 1s99. 


£ £ £ £ £ 

Military and Naval 
|  expenditure....... 35,595,000 38,334,000 41,453,802 40,395,000 44,283,000 
| Civil expenditure... 58,323,421 59,430,357 60,022,867 62,540,994 63,867,236 





| Total expenditure. 93,918,421 97,764,357 101,476,669 102,935,994 108,150,236 
| 


Thus you get in the five years ending March 31, 1899, an increase 
of 9 per cent. in civil expenditure, and of no less than 25 per cent. in 
military expenditure. One may say without fear of contradiction 
that no parallel nor even the faintest analogy for such ratios as are 
here exhibited can be found in the financial history of this country. 
But our table excludes the expenditure out of loans. That ex- 
penditure is preponderatingly military in character; and it was more 
than six times greater in 1899 than in 1895! 

Such was the position of British finances in the autumn of 1899, 
when our Government found itself involved in hostilities with the two 
Boer Republics. With the surpassing military and political interests 
of the war we have not to deal. Yet from a purely financial standpoint 
it is impossible to exclude its causes; for they must enter into the 
great question of how the huge liabilities now being piled up week by 
week and month by month are to be met. But whichever side should 
ultimately be successful (and an Englishman may not doubt), both are 
pledged to exact a large contribution to the expenses of the war from 
the goldfields—the English Government by the distinct declaration of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in October, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment by its own action and legislation since the outbreak of hostilities. 
With the latter we have no concern. The declaration of the Queen’s 
Cabinet through the mouth of the responsible minister is, however, so 
seldom quoted, that it is well to remind ourselves of its exact terms :— 


‘The Transvaal is wealthy in its possession of gold. I know it has been 
among the complaints of those interested in the goldfields that their taxation 
has been excessive ; but I believe at any rate from the best information that I 
can obtain, that under a pure and honest government it will be perfectly 
possible for the Transvaal not only to bear the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment and to provide for the maintenance of peace and order within that 
territory, but also to provide a reasonable sum towards the expenses which we 
may incur in this war consistently with a reduction in the taxation of the gold- 
tields.””! 


| Hansard, October 23, 1899, 
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It is obvious that, if the Rand should become British territory, 
instead of remaining after the war (as Sir M. Hicks-Beach assumed) 
within the Transvaal, the mines will have to pay a heavy contribution, 
The war has been so enormously costly that no conceivable Govern- 
ment which had brought it to a successful issue would be satisfied with 
a small indemnity ; and the mining area being incomparably the richest 
taxable area in the Transvaal, the greater part of the indemnity, as 
well as the additional interest on the Boer National Debt, would be 
borne by the Rand. If, on the other hand, the Rand were absorbed 
into English territory, the case for special taxation would be over- 
whelmingly strong. For it must be remembered that, while consols 
fell considerably at the prospect of war-—say 6 or,7 per cent. between 
June and November—Rand mines, Chartereds, and similar securities 
rose from 30 to 300 per cent. The following table gives a few quota- 
tions at certain dates. The first is just before war began, when 
holders were still in doubt as to whether their hopes might not, after 
all, be shattered. Even at the end of January quotations were still in 
all cases higher than at the beginning of October. 





October 3. October 20, | November 25, December 16, January 31. 
East Rand ......... 4} 74 7} De 52 
Rand Mines ....... 274 384 422 32 30} 
Goldfields........ 54 74 8, 6 6; 
Chartered..... ...... 2,5 3h 434 515 3 
Modders .....<...... 74 103 113 73 14 | 
Randfontein ....... 24 22 32 23 22 


Now at the third date the capitalists felt morally certain of British 
rule being substituted for Boer, and therefore it would be reasonable 
that a large share of the cost of this substitution (i.e. of the war bill) 
should be taken out of the enhanced value added to the mines. The 
most competent managers and directors estimate that the increase of 
dividends which would follow a change from the Boer system to the 
British would amount to several millions per annum. The reduction 
of wages and abolition of the dynamite and railway monopolies are 
the chief items. If, then, the war bill should ultimately mount up to 
£90,000,000, the British taxpayer would have a right to expect a con- 
tribution of at least £30,000,000 from the Rand. 

What is the war costing? The estimates for expenditure up to the 
end of the financial year are only £23,000,000. This, of course, simply 
means that £23,000,000 is that portion of the liabilities incurred up 
to March 31, which the Government proposes to pay during the 
current financial year. If the contractors had been paid cash down, 
double that sum would, I feel sure, be within the mark. And since the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer decided that he would not increase the 
income tax last October—a course which Sir William Harcourt urged 
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upon him and which would have been in accordance with precedent — 
he certainly cannot be blamed for arranging to throw as much of the 
expenditure as possible upon the next financial year. But this makes it 
all the more imperative that the coming budget should be formed in the 
heroic mould cast by Mr. Pitt during the Napoleonic struggle, and copied 
by Mr. Gladstone and Sir George Lewis from the beginning to the end of 
the war in the Crimea. The income tax was doubled by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1854 in view of a much smaller expenditure than will have to be 
met in 1900. It should be doubled again, unless the taxpayers are 
less patriotic as well as more prosperous or the Government is in- 
timidated by the size of its majority. The beer duty and the spirit 
duties should yield richly to the extraordinary expenses of the war. 
The license duties also demand revision ; at present they are graduated 
in favour of the larger and richer houses. This is a public scandal 
which ought to be remedied. If these duties were revised and raised, 
the probate duties could be freed for Imperial purposes. Lastly, in 
order that all classes of citizens may feel the burden and responsibility 
of war, the duties upon tobacco, tea, and coffee should be increased. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has expressed his intention of paying 
for the war out of current revenue, and of drawing a specially large 
contribution from the income tax. This would indeed be sound 
finance. I am afraid, however, that his intentions will not be very 
fully translated into law. But if public credit is to be restored, and 
if we are to borrow at a reasonable rate of interest, the taxation for the 
coming year ought to be brought as nearly as possible up to the 
level of estimated expenditure. It is impossible to estimate as yet, 
even approximately, what will be the permanent addition to our civil 
and military charges traceable to this war. With regard to the fleet 
the extraordinary expenditure of last year has been made ordinary 
and another million added. An annual additional charge of not less 
than five or six millions seems to be the least that is contemplated for 
the army estimates. I think that the permanent incidence of this war 
in South Africa upon the British taxpayer is likely to prove even more 
oppressive than that of the Crimean war. Will there be as much 
consternation among the political financiers ? I. W. Hirst 


February, 1900. 
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Strikes and Lock-outs of 1898. Board of Trade Labour 
Department). [C. 9437.] 

THE number of disputes in 1898 compared with the four preceding 
years was small, but the amount of working-days lost was large owing 
to the dispute in the Welsh Coal Trade, which alone caused a loss of 
more than 114 million days out of a total of some 154 million days. 
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Report on Trade Unions in 1898. Board of Trade (Labour 
Department). [C. 9443.] 


At the end of 1898 there were on the list of the Department 1,267 
trade unions with 1,644,591 members. About a million of the 
members are contained in a hundred principal unions. The income of 
these selected unions is nearly £2,000,000 a year. An analysis of the 
rules as to fees, contributions, and benefits in these unions forms a 
new feature in the report, the eleventh of its kind. 


Trade of British India for the Year 1898—9. [Cd. 26.] 

TRADE was good only as compared with the depression of the two 
preceding years. The imports of merchandise were smaller than in 
any of the five preceding years. 


report from the Head Commissioner of Paper Currency, Calcutta, 
to the Secretary to the Government of India, Finance and 
Commerce Department. (No. 146.) 1899. 


Tuis document deserves notice here on account of the criticism 
which the Head Commissioner has bestowed on Mr. F. C. 
Harrison’s method of evaluating the rupee circulation in India.! 
Mr. Harrison may comfort himself with the reflection which 
one of the older moralists offers to a person suffering under 
detraction: consider that you, as you really are, are not blamed, it 
isan imaginary character with attributes not yours that is held up 
to condemnation. The misrepresentation of Mr. Harrison’s system 
has been effected by presenting only a part of it. The Head Com- 
missioner describes it as an adaptation of Jevons’s method ; which he 
illustrates happily enough. This description does not comply with 
the schoolmen’s rule of defining by genus and differentia; what is 
most characteristic and distinctive is omitted. True, Mr. Harrison’s 
method belongs, as we may say, to the genus Jevons: but it is a 
very peculiar species, a highly composite variety of that genus. 
Jevons computed the amount of the circulation from the percentage of 
the total circulation formed by the coins of a particular recent date, 
together with the absolute number of those coins in circulation as 
given by the statistics of the mint. Mr. Harrison has based 
analogous estimates not only on recent coinages, of which the amount 
in circulation may be supposed to be approximately given, but also on 
older coinages, of which the amount in circulation is calculated from 


} For Mr. Harrison’s explanation of his method, see Economic Journal, Vol. I., 
p. 721, and Vol. IL, p. 256; also Vol. VI., p. 122; and for some appreciation of the 
work, Vol. IT., p. 162, and Vol. VII., p. 644. 
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the yearly rate of waste. The peculiar cogency which the consilience 
of diversified computations imparts to the results has not been noticed 
by the critic. He tests the strength of a rope by detaching a single 
strand and subjecting it separately to a severe strain. 

The sort of certainty which the physicist obtains by averaging 
numerous independent observations, attaches more particularly to that 
part of Mr. Harrison’s reasoning by which it is concluded that the 
rupee circulation remained approximately constant for several years 

fter 1876. His conclusion as to the absolute amount of the circula- 
tion does not appear to rest on quite the same foundation. For, 
as pointed out in a former number of the Economic Journat,! 
if each coinage soon after leaving the mint were docked of a 
certain proportion, e.g., by emigration or hoarding (in excess of that 
which Mr. Harrison estimates to be lost during the two or three 
years which a coinage may take in getting into circulation), the 
beautiful consilience of the results would not be affected, provided 
that the proportion abstracted were the same for each coinage; the 
constancy of the circulation in the years after 1876 would still be 
manifested, though for the absolute amount we should have only a 
superior limit. To make certain of the absolute amount we require 
another datum, which Mr. Harrison obtains by tracing the history of 
the coinage after it has left the mint, estimating how much is 
hoarded or melted or sent abroad in specie. If we likened the prime 
argument with its mutually supporting parts to a magnificent arch, 
this supplementary datum performs the part of an external buttress 
which secures the arch against a certain subsidence to which it may 
be liable. But all the strength and beauty of this architecture is 
lost on the undiscerning eye of the official inspector ; he sees nothing 
but the foundation stone which was laid by Jevons. 

Having failed to appreciate the cogency of the premises, it is no 
wonder that our critic should be sceptical about the conclusions. But 
it may excite surprise that he should suppose his case to be 
strengthened by the following remark :— 


‘* Mr. Harrison’s general conclusion drawn in 1894 from the above rather 
divergent results was that the circulation had from 1876 to 1886 been 
approximately constant at 115 crores, that it then gradually expanded to 
120 crores in 1889-90, and had risen to about 125 crores in 1892-93. It may 
be reasonably doubted whether, with a population increasing at the rate of 
one per cent. a year, and with the issue between the years 1876 and 1886 of 
upwards of 70 crores of new rupees, the circulation can have remained during 
eleven years even approximately constant.”’ 

But according to Mr. Harrison’s estimate of the waste of the coin- 
age, about 6°77 percent. per annum, the loss on a circulation kept 
constantly at 115 crores ought to be about 11x 6-77 crores, that 
is, upwards of 70 crores. What wonder then that the addition of 


1 Vol. £L.:p, 166, 
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upwards of 70 crores of new rupees per annum should be just sufficient 
to keep the volume of the circulation constant. The observation 
which was meant as an objection proves to be a verification. 

It sometimes happens that an advocate opening a strong case does 
not urge every tittle of evidence, whether through mere inadvertence or 
exercising a discreet reserve. If under these circumstances the counsel 
on the other side insist on cross-questioning he is apt to elicit some point 
damaging to his own case. The Head Commissioner has put himself 
in the unpleasant position of that cross-questioning counsel in the 
passage above quoted, and also in the following :— 

** Mr. Harrison’s examination was made in nine cases in the year immediately 
following the year of coinage, in six cases in the second year, and in one case 
in the third year. It seems very unlikely that equal diffusion can have taken 
place within one or even two years.” 

It will be remembered by our readers that Mr. Harrison selects for 
the date at which the coinage of any particular year (e.g., 1874) may be 
assumed to have made its full contribution to the circulation, that year 
in which the proportion of the particular (e.g., the 1874) coinage 
constitutes a maximum percentage of the circulation (in the case 
instanced the year 1877). This procedure is countenanced by the 
probability that the circulation was constant during the years under 
consideration. Still, as above admitted, the main argument in its 
bearing on the absolute quantity—as distinguished from the constancy— 
of the circulation is open to the suspicion that a uniform proportion of 
each coinage might, without any warning given, have been withdrawn 
from the amount assumed to have entered into circulation. The pro- 
bability of this uniform subtraction becomes less the greater the 
variety of the circumstances under which the different coinages entered 
the circulation. Accordingly some additional probability is imparted 
to the whole argument when it is pointed out that there is a certain 
diversity in the data on which the different estimates are based. 

Random as are the shots of the hostile critic, it is not to be 
expected that they should always be so very wide of the mark as 
actually to hit his own side. They mostly hit nothing at all. Thus in 
the continuation of the passage last quoted it is remarked :— 


‘The results arrived at were certainly irregular, for they represented the 
circulation in successive years to be 98, 110, 113, 142, 110, 107, 104, 108, 118, 
143, 187, 157, and 133 crores.”’ 

The impression of irregularity is here conveyed by quoting one 
particular set of results out of the numerous sets which Mr. Harrison 
has obtained my consequent computations. When Mr. Bowley, by a 
masterly application of the theory of probabilities, concluded that 
the average money wage in England had remained constant over a 
period of years, it would have been no refutation of a conclusion based 
upon that theory to point out that the wages in a particular trade for 
that series of years were not constant, but irregular. 
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The Head Commissioner has peculiar notions about the nature of 
an average when, referring to Mr. Harrison’s estimate of the average 
yearly loss of coinage, he remarks :— 


‘‘This very precise figure can hardly be admitted to be correct for all 
years. 

As if an average could be expected to be equal to each of the 
items averaged ! 

A knowledge of the theory of averages removes the sting from the 
following remark :— 


‘*Mr. Harrison is, apparently, himself dissatisfied with the outcome of his 
labours, for, when examined last year as a witness before the Currency 
Committee, he stated that he would not be surprised to find that the circulation, 
instead of being 128 crores (his latest estimate), was found to be 140 crores on 
the one side, or 90 crores on the other.” 


It is not quite clear what degree of surprise Mr. Harrison intends 
to indicate by this obiter dictum. A person who plays backgammon 
often would not be very much surprised at throwing three aces in 
succession. If Mr. Harrison is to be understood as assigning a corre- 
sponding degree of improbability to the limits 90 and 140 being over- 
stepped, it follows from well-known principles that, supposing the usual 
law of error to prevail, at least roughly, a ‘‘ probable error” of about 
6 is attached by Mr. Harrison to his estimate of 115. Surely a result 
may be of some practical value even though liable to this degree of 
error. For instance, an index-number of prices may well be liable to as 
great a probable deviation. 

Our confidence in this result is not much shaken by the existence of 
certain inaccuracies in the data :— 


“The returns cannot be accepted with implicit confidence, for every now 
and then evidence appears of neglect of duty. Thus, in May, 1894, two Bengal 
Treasuries reported the existence of coin dated 1894, though there is no such 
coinage, and it was afterwards acknowledged that the entries were mistakes. 
The same has happened in 1898, and again in the present year when the Amritzar 
Treasury returned 87 rupees of 1894, 100 of 1895, and 116 of 1896, while 
Sealkote reported 129 of 1894, 165 of 1895, and 116 of 1896, though there is no 
genuine coin of those dates. All the neighbouring treasuries found no rupees 
of those years, and it must be concluded not that there are perfectly made 
counterfeits in the Punjab bearing those dates, but that the persons entrusted 
with the duty of examining the coins, have, to use a slang expression, fudged 


these returns.” 


The correction of these errors does not seem to affect sensibly the 
average result. The incident is paralleled by the French monetary 
statistics from which M. De Foville, according to the method of Jevons, 
has calculated the number of five-franc pieces in circulation. A certain 
number of offices, he tells us, made returns of coins as having dates at 
which there was no French coinage. But the errors were not on a 
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scale to appreciably vitiate the calculation ; the only consequence was 
to teach the offenders, by a severe reprimand, the danger of being- too 
witty. 

The Head Commissioner concludes by reflecting on the ingenious 
‘inverse Jevonian”’ method which Mr. Harrison has based, not on the 
addition of new coinage to the circulation, but on the withdrawal of the 
coinage of date earlier than 1836. Taken by itself, Mr. Harrison admits, 
this elegant construction would not be strong enough to support the 
conclusion ; if only for the reason that, as the amount of coin withdrawn 
forms a small percentage of the total circulation, a comparatively 
small error in the former is apt to considerably vitiate the latter. But, 
considered as an additional strand in the coil of circumstantial evi- 
dence, which is all that Mr. Harrison claims, this supplementary method 
has a certain cogency which the Head Commissioner’s disparaging 
reflections do not invalidate. 

On the whole, it appears to us that Mr. Harrison’s method emerges 
from the test of the hostile criticism to which it has been subjected, 
not only unscathed, but even with added lustre. 

Merses prof. ido, pulchrior evenit. F. Y. E 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN Dunsar, Professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard University, born in 1830, died Jan. 29, 1900. He took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Harvard University in 1851; and his 
academic career was entirely in that institution. But it was twenty 
years after the attainment of his first degree before he entered the 
service of the University. For the greater part of this period he was 
connected with the Boston Daily Advertiser, of which he was Editor- 
in-Chief from 1859 to 1869. The Advertiser represented the educated 
community of New England, and under Professor Dunbar’s manage- 
ment it was a model newspaper, deservedly possessed of high influence. 
Professor Dunbar was a fervid supporter of the cause of the North 
during the Civil War, and some of his best writing was in the columns 
of his newspaper. He was naturally led to give much attention to the 
financial events of this period,—the issue of inconvertible paper cur- 
rency, the establishment of the national banking system, the growth 
of the huge national debt,—and the experience with practical affairs 
thus gained was of much aid to him in his later studies on financial 
subjects. In 1869 the newspaper changed hands, coming into the 
possession of persons who were disposed to champion warmly the 
policy of protection. Professor Dunbar resigned the post of Editor, and 
disposed of his interest in the paper. He was soon asked to accept a 
professorship of Political Economy in Harvard University, and after 
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two years of study and travel in Europe entered on the duties of that 
post in 1871. 

Professor Dunbar’s sagacity and administrative ability led early 
to his selection for important administrative offices. He was Dean 
of Harvard College from 1876 to 1882, and again Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences (a newly organised body) from 1890 to 1895. 
These administrative posts, in which he served his University with 
filial devotion, absorbed a large share of his energy, and stood in 
the way of his plans of research and publication. At best he was 
slow to put himself forward, and modest and hesitating in the 
presentation of his views; though none the less independent and 
unswerving in stating them when once he had reached his conclusions. 
His published writings give very inadequate indication of the range 
of his scholarly work. His favourite subjects were currency banking, 
international trade, taxation and finance. But he was conversant 
as well with the course of economic theory, and widely read in 
theoretical literature, especially in that of England and France from 
1750 to 1850. Economic history, especially of the period since the 
Renaissance, also attracted him, and he had delved into a large and 
varied mass of literature on this subject. 

Professor Dunbar’s best known book is his Theory and Practice of 
Banking, which, though brief, covers successfully and thoroughly the 
most important part of that subject, and is a model of analysis and 
exposition. When the Quarterly Journal of Economics was estab- 
lished by Harvard University in 1886, he was appointed its Editor, 
and remained in charge of the Journal for ten years. As the contents 
of the Journal during this period show, he was strongly desirous of 
promoting the discussion of fundamental questions of theory, and 
established the position of the Journal as a medium for the solid 
and scientific discussion of such problems. His own contributions 
to its columns were mainly on questions of currency and finance, and 
were but a small fraction of what he had hoped to do, and was quite 
prepared to do, with the materials which had accumulated in his 
hands. His health, never robust, was much enfeebled during the 
last few years of his life, and he was compelled, first to postpone, and 
at last to relinquish the execution of his plan for covering, in a series 
of essays, all the important episodes in the financial history of the 
United States. F. W. Taussia 


Francesco Ferrara.—The illustrious economist who passed away 
at Venice on the 23rd of last January, had, like most of his contem- 
poraries, led a life of adventures, divided between conspiracies and 
contemplation, between politics and science. Born at Palermo in 
December, 1810, he was in 1834 made Director of the local Board of 
Statistics. He founded the Giornale di Statistica, and contributed to 
it some notable essays on the coasting trade, on foundlings, and 
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other subjects, which were published in a separate volume in 1890, 
with the title Memorie di Statistica (Rome). In 1847 he was shut up 
in the citadel of Palermo for having taken part in the movement for 
the independence of Sicily. On coming out he became a member of 
the revolutionary Government. With the re-establishment of the 
Bourbons, Ferrara emigrated to Turin, where he was appointed to the 
Chair of Political Economy as Scialoja’s successor. He opened his 
course of instruction with a brilliant oration on Malthus, which evoked 
praise and comment from Cavour. He continued his lectures at Turin 
till 1859, then went for a time to Pisa. Thence, on the emancipation 
of Sicily, he went back to Palermo and undertook the office of con- 
troller of customs. In 1862 we find him collaborating with Sella 
in the financial reform which led to the institution of the tax on 
mill-hoppers (macinato), Attached thereupon to the Court of Controllers 
(Board of General Control), Ferrara was elected to represent his native 
city, and in 1867 was during several months Minister of Finance. 
Made Senator in 1881, he was then appointed Director of the Higher 
School of Commerce at Venice. 

Ferrara’s gveatest contribution to economic science consists in the 
numerous introductions he wrote for the volumes of the Biblioteca dell’ 
Economista. This highly important collection, in which are included 
translations of the most notable works by foreign economists, was 
edited very efficiently by Ferrara during the period 1850-70. The 
introductions he republished in a volume :—EHsame storico-critico di 
economisti e dottrine economiche : Torino, 1889-92. In it we have not 
only a series of critical, biographical and bibliographical observations 
regarding the specific works to which they were severally prefixed, but 
also an exposition of Ferrara’s own theories. His system takes its 
starting-point in a theory of value, which he calls “ lidea madre della 
scienza economica,’”’ and which he develops with great skill, approxi- 
mating closely to the doctrines of Carey. For, like Carey, he opposes 
the Ricardian theory of value, as well as that of Say, and lands him- 
self in the formula of cost of reproduction, elaborating it with the 
highest sagacity. This theory, which Ferrara is instant in maintaining, 
seems to him to be the only one capable of resuming all economic 
phenomena under the unity of a single formula. This it can do, 
inasmuch as it explains not only the value of products which may be 
multiplied ad infinitum, but also of such as can be multiplied with 
increasing difficulty, as well as of monopolised products. And herein 
it differs from the Ricardian theory, which is constrained to create two 
laws, one to meet cases under competition, one to meet cases of mono- 
poly. But besides this, the theory of cost of reproduction, according 
to Ferrara, throws much light on all the circumstances of the dis- 
tribution of wealth, and helps to clear the problems of rent, wages and 
profits. It was above all the first of the three incomes on which 
Ferrara concentrated his studies. Strong in the faith of his theory of 
value, he set himself to demolish the doctrine of Ricardo and to 
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transform the reward of the owner of land into the natural and 
legitimate recompense of capital and labour. As a matter of fact, said 
he, land-rent is not the result of a growing cost of production due to 
the increasing sterility of new soils, but of a decreasing cost of 
reproduction, due to the increasing productivity of the labour employed 
on lands successively cultivated. It is therefore nothing else than the 
premium on the intelligence and superior ability of the cultivators of 
new soils taken into cultivation, and, in itself, involves not an atom of 
usurpation or injustice (obviously the Carey theory). The theory of 
cost of reproduction, he goes on to say, explains at the same time 
profits and wages. Profit is given by the cost of reproduction of 
capital ; wages are given by the cost of reproduction of labour. More- 
over, even in the theory of taxation, this doctrine remains valid. 
Each tax is fixed by the cost of reproducing the works required by 
Government, just as duties ought to be regulated according to the 
limit indicated by the cost of reproducing by way of smuggling. 

These very remarkable compositions, not to mention many highly 
ingenious essays on banking and bank restriction, on the banks of 
Venice, on the tax, on mill-hoppers (macinato), &c., exercised an 
enormous fascination over the more elect minds of the peninsula, and 
sufficed to create round Ferrara a flourishing school of disciples and 
admirers. Indeed, one may say that for many years political economy 
in Italy has been represented exclusively by writers belonging to this 
persuasion,—writers who belauded Carey and Bastiat, considered 
Ricardo and Stuart Mill as dangerous and sophistical theorists, 
and abhorred the German economists as favouring Socialism and 
meddlesome tendencies in national legislation. But it is easy to see 
that such scientific exclusiveness was bound to become increasingly 
intolerable in proportion both as intellectual culture became diffused 
throughout Italy, and as the sharp contrasts of Italian social life were 
shown to give the lie in brutal fashion to all doctrinal optimism. 
-Hence the decline of Ferrara’s influence on Italian political economy, 
dating from 1870, and the growing band of dissidents who preferred 
the theories of English and German economists to those of French 
and American extraction fayoured by the master. Ferrara marked the 
revolt, and in a famous article (published in the Nuova Antologia, 
August, 1874), denounced the younger economists as Germanisers, 
socialists and corrupters of the Italian youth. But his anathemas 
(to which Luzzatti replied triumphantly in the same _ periodical, 
September, 1874) had no perceptible effect. The new school spread 
ever further in Italy, and the veteran theorist of liberalism saw the 
breach ever widening in the ranks of his disciples. And so, feeling 
deserted and alone, he wrapped himself in disdainful silence, and only 
the few who had the good fortune to be near him in the last years of 
his life could appreciate the inexhaustible vivacity of his thought and 
the indomitable persistence of his scientific ardour. 

Whatever be the verdict passed on Ferrara’s theories, and however 
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it be admitted that there is much in them that is sectarian and 
unsound, every student must do reverent homage to his genius, his 
doctrine and his wonderful perspicacity. In spite of his errors, 
Francesco Ferrara remains the greatest Italian economist of the nine- 
teenth century, andif his works, to which so far only a national publicity 
has been granted, should one day find a translator, the cosmopolitan 
public will gain an inexhaustible source of admiration and enjoyment 
in those distinguished pages, where the incisive wit of Sicily is matched 
in wondrous wise with the insurpassable lucidity of Britain. 
ACHILLE Lorta 
Trans. by C. A. Foury. 


Numa Droz.—The attributes of light and leading, the principles of 
political economy, and the power of getting them applied, were united 
in a rare degree by the distinguished statesman whom Switzerland 
has lost since last we addressed the public. Born in 1844, of humble 
parentage, Droz was destined to the trade of watch-making. But by 
means of private study he won his way to be teacher in the College 
of Neuenberg ut a very early age. At twenty he was the editor of a 
liberal newspaper. Entering politics, he rose by rapid degrees to the 
highest positions in his country. Of his political functions the 
ministry of trade and agriculture was the most memorable, or at 
least the most deserving to be commemorated here. Droz had a 
hand in the making of most of the commercial treaties to which 
Switzerland is a party. Though a free-trader by conviction, he knew 
how to work with less educated compatriots. He did the best that 
was possible for his country under the conditions of existing prejudices. 
In the midst of political pre-occupations he was active as an author, 
witness his treatise on L’instruction civile and the Essai economique 
which was approvingly reviewed in the Economic Journat of 1897. 


CURRENT TopPIcs. 


‘‘THe Employment of Boys or Girls without Payment Prevention 
Act, 1899,” passed by the Legislature of New Zealand last October, 
provides that, ‘‘ Every boy or girl under the age of eighteen years who 
is employed in any capacity to do any work in a factory or workroom 
shall be entitled to receive from the employer payment for the work 
at such rate as is agreed on, being in no case less than four shillings per 
week for girls and five shillings per week for boys irrespective of over- 
time.” ‘No premium shall be paid by any such boy or girl to, or be 
accepted by, any factory-occupier for employment in any factory or work- 
room, whether such premium is paid by the boy or girl employed or by 


some other person ; and if any factory-occupier is guilty of any breach 
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of the provisions of this section he shall be liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding ten pounds.” We have not heard of any children losing their 
employment in consequence of the Act, as its opponents had prophesied. 


At the Paris Exhibition, which will be open from the middle of 
April to the beginning of November 1900, there will be held a series of 
congresses, some 200 in number, among which we may notice Women’s 
Work and Institutions, June 18th to 23rd; Agricultural Syndicates, 
July 8th; Credit Banks, 8th to 10th of the same month; Co-operative 
Production, 11th to 13th of the same month; Profit-Sharing, 15th to 
18th of the same month; Distributive Societies, 15th to 17th of the 
month ; International Co-operative Alliance, 18th to 22nd of the same 
month; Commerce and Industry, 23rd to 28th of the same month ; 
Colonial Sociology, 30th July to 4th of August. 


A LECTURE on Internal Migration in England and Wales was given 
at Oxford, Feb. 3rd, by Prof. Flux of Owens College, Manchester. 
He pointed out that of the 632 districts, 124 only showed net influx 
of population taking the sexes together, this figure being reduced to 
119 for males and raised to 136 for females. The net movements 
within the various counties involved a transference of about 304,000 
males and 350,000 females from one district to another. Measuring 
intensity of movement by the proportion of net migration to mean 
population he found that the absorption was greatest in the suburbs of 
London and some provincial towns and in fashionable seaside resorts. 
The absorption into growing industrial towns is less marked than might 
have been expected. 


Mr. SAUERBECH’s Index-number representing the average prices of 
45 commodities, compared with the prices of the same articles in 
1867-77 was, for 1899, 68; showing a continuation of the rise which 
set in 1896. The figures for the last seven years are as follows :— 
1893 1894 1895 1S96 1897 1S9S 1S99. 
68 63 62 61 62 64 68 
It would seem that the Index-number “ touched bottom” in 1896. 
This impression is confirmed by the latest monthly returns com- 
pared with former years as follows : 


1896 1897 1898 1899 1900. 
DARUBLY osc sccceews 61-4 62:0 62°8 65:4 74:0 
February.... Stccdaceen Lee 61:9 63-4 65°8 <a 


Tue ‘‘Clearings’’ of the London Bankers for 1899 amounted to 
£9,150,000,000 (in round numbers), distancing the record for 1898 by 
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more than a thousand million and all earlier records by a still more 
stupendous excess. 


THE imports into the United Kingdom in 1899 amounted to 
£485,000,000 in round numbers, showing an excess of more than 3 per 
cent. over 1898. But this increase was largely apparent. The increase 
of volume, separated from that which is due to the rise of prices by 
the powerful methods of the Economist, is less than the corresponding 
increase in the two preceding years. There has been an increase also 
in British exports, which, when properly connected, is found to be 
about 3 per cent. in volume (Hceonomist, Jan. 20th). 


M. De Fovitze has resigned the office of Director of the Paris 
Mint, and has been appointed Councillor at the Court of Accounts. 
He is succeeded at the Mint by Professor Arnauné, the author of “ La 
Monnaie et le Credit.” 


Ix Mr. Bonar's Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith reference 
is made to a portrait of Adam Smith as having been for many years 
in the possession of a family named Muir, in Kirkealdy. Mr. John H. 
Romanes, of 26, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, Secretary of the 
Scottish Society of Economists, has been obliging enough to inform 
us that the portrait is now in his office, and that he will be happy to 
show it to any of our readers who may call upon him. 


On the 11th October 1899, was opened at Kirkealdy a new building 
in memory of Adam Smith and of Provost Beveridge of that town, 
including a Public Library and an Adam Smith Hall. The opening 
ceremony was performed by Mr. Andrew Carnegie who delivered an 
interesting address from which we extract the following remarks: 

‘The American idea of what you call protection is very different 
from that which prevails here. Protection here has simply meant 
making the food of the people dearer for the advantage of those who 
own the land upon which the food here was grown. There was no 
hope of so increasing the supply of food that the consumer would soon 
get food cheaper that he had before. Hence the tax was not only 
wrong ; it was foolish. Protection had to be perpetuai. This was not 
guarding a young and tender plant ; it was an attempt to plant a tree 
that never could grow and bear fruit. Protection in America is more 
in accord with Smith’s words :—‘ The recovery of a great foreign market 
will generally more than compensate the transitory inconvenience of 
paying dearer for a short time for some sorts of goods. And also with 
Mill’s paragraph, that experiment is needed to determine whether or 
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no a new country is best adapted to supply any article cheapest. Now 
the American says, if we suffer for a short time higher prices, by a duty 
on steel imports, for instance, our citizens will establish its manufacture, 
and very soon such is our supply of raw materials, we shall get our 
steel at home cheaper than we ever got it from abroad. He has also 
said so in regard to plate glass, to tin-plate, and to cotton goods, and 
the results has proved as expected. Had it failed he would have been 
wise to abolish the duty. He has followed Smith’s advice and gained 
a new home trade, which he is rapidly making a new foreign trade in 
these articles. Other new nations will probably follow this example, 
and we must wait until it is determined by exhaustive experiment 
what each nation can make and furnish best for the world, and until war 
is replaced by arbitration; after that is done, and when new countries 
can collect excise taxes cheaply, I for one have no fear but that the world 
will adopt the policy of buying where you can cheapestand selling where 
you can dearest, the free and unrestricted exchange of commodities, 
which is the principle of him in whose honour this hall has been erected. 
His prophetic views are destined to prevail because they are true and 
best for the world, as the world is to become. His fame is to endure 
and make every son of Fife, and especially every native of Kirkcaldy, 
proud that our country gave him to mankind, and that he is one of the 
band of famous Scots, not small in number for so small a country, who 
have laid the world under lasting obligation, and helped to give Scotland 
its acknowledged high rank among the nations of the earth.” 


We have received the following Notes from Myr Aves :— 


While a nation is at war, and an Empire is discovering the reality 
of its existence, all sectional interests have to take their appropriately 
subordinate place. This is the chief explanation of the little attention 
that is being paid to questions that, in times of internal peace, especially 
if accompanied by a little social unrest and industrial depression, are 
apt to loom in exaggerated dimensions in the public mind. The other 
reason is the almost uninterrupted course of good trade that the 
country is enjoying. The labour chart of the Board of Trade is still 
an almost horizontal line, waving gently between the two and three 
per cent line of unemployment. It is easy to over-estimate the signi- 
ficance of this line, and to forget that there are whole fields of dis- 
organised and deteriorated labour as to the conditions of which it 
gives little or no clue, but the fact remains that, speaking generally, 
trade is still extraordinarily buoyant and the demand of labour cor- 
respondingly keen. 


THE net gain in wages as indicated by the returns’ made to the 
Board of Trade show that the improvement of 1898 has been 
something more than maintained in 1899, and that something like 
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iive millions has been again added to the annual wages bill of the 
country. The present year has opened with the same tendency-still 
at work ; wages are still rising, and employment is still in full flood. 


Ir is noteworthy that at such a time, when many industries, 
especially those that are connected with military equipment, be it in 
commissariat, in clothing, in armament, or in transport, are working 
under great pressure, little has been heard of “labour troubles.” 
Occasionally, demands have been made, for instance by some of 
the coal-porters in London, that have delayed the loading of a 
transport or have diverted it from its more convenient port of embark- 
ation, but the actual dislocation in the country at large has been of 
trifling extent, and the admirable speed with which the material for 
the new Tugela bridge has been prepared may be cited as an instance 
of loyal responsiveness by British workmen to exacting demands 
that may be made upon them in a time of national need. It would, 
indeed be to their lasting shame if it were otherwise at a time when 
their brothers beyond the seas have been striving with a courage and 
tenacty that no one, not even the most confirmed critic, ‘‘ expert ”’ 
or amateur, has ventured to impugn. 


Tue Miners’ Eight Hours’ Bill has been again discussed and thrown 
out, by a small majority, in the House of Commons, but at the moment 
questions of this kind that bear, or seem to bear, on the improvement 
of the conditions of employment, when these conditions are so favour- 
able, are somewhat out of court. One or two questions have, however, 
been making themselves heard. The Report of the Royal Commission 
on Accidents to Railway Servants has been published and is to be 
followed by legislation, with the object of still further diminishing the 
exceptional risks to which certain branches of this class of workers 
are subject. 


Tur combined Congress of Trade Unionists and Socialists as 
arranged for at the last Trade Union Congress (although without the 
Co-operators whom it had been hoped to bring into line) has met to 
formulate plans for combined action in furthering the representation 
of Labour in the House of Commons. The Executive of the new 
body, which still has to be formed so far as guarantees of financial 
support are concerned, will consist of seven trade unionists, one 
member of the Fabian Society, and two each from the Independent 
Labour Party, and the Social Democratic Federation. This Executive 
will be primarily one for the selection and recommendation of pavlia- 
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mentary candidates, and it is significant and satisfactory to see that a 
resolution was carried with practical unanimity refusing to limit 
recommendations simply to those candidates who are working-men in 
the ordinary acceptance of the term, but making it possible for an 
accredited representative of the united labour party to be a man who 
is known to be sympathetic towards the aims and demands of the 
labour movement. 


THE social question of the moment, however, is perhaps that of 
Housing, and in London especially this has been attracting to itself an 
increasing amount of attention. Mr. Booth’s investigations and the 
last census now give us some measure of the overcrowding that pre- 
vails, and while the increased accommodation that is undoubtedly 
called for in many districts will certainly be met for the most part by 
private resources, directed by private considerations, public adminis- 
tration is also largely involved. Thus, the action of the local authori- 
ties, and especially of the London County Council, is being closely 
watched—according to the standpoint of the individual, with hope or 
fear. It is probable, however, that neither emotion need be greatly 
stirred. The wheels of municipal administration turn slowly, as 
witness the fact that the Boundary Street Improvement Scheme, 
started some seven or eight years ago, has only just reached comple- 
tion with the opening of the last block by the Prince of Wales on 
March 3rd. The future action of the Council in improving locomotion 
by the extension of the tramway system, by night services, and by the 
projected introduction of electric traction, will perhaps be found to 
derive their chief importance from their effects on this same Housing 
Question. They are of the nature of strategic moves, and will pro- 
bably be found to be much more important than schemes for slum 
clearances, or even than attempts to enforce more stringently the 
provisions of the Public Health Act, or, again, than the use of the 
powers that are being sought to acquire building sites outside the 
County Boundary. For they will increase the mobility of labour, and 
will thus for many extend the area of possible residence. But changes 
thus introduced are not all gain, for while intensive congestion is 
relieved, fresh possibilities are created for what may be called the 
extensive congestion of a city that appears to recognise no limits to 
its expansion, and to compel us to foster its growth, even while it is 


deplored. 


An eminent correspondent sends us the following City Notes : 


The Price of Consols.—In my notes three months ago I expressed 
the conclusion that the price of Consols, which was then about 102, 
would probably not go below par unless some great disaster in South 
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\frica should occur. This conclusion was based upon the idea that 
the chief cause of the fall in Consols which had been going on since 
May of last year, was not so much any apprehension connected with 
the South African war as the state of the money market. Dear money, 
in fact, had affected the position of all high class securities for some 
time, and the wonder rather was that the price of Consols had not 
responded as quickly as that.of some other high class securities had 
done to the influence of dear money. And as the effect of the changed 
condition of the money market as early as last November had been 
very fully discounted, it was reasonable to anticipate that the prices of 
securities, Consols included, would not fall much further. The an- 
ticipation has likewise been fairly confirmed by the event. At the 
time of the disastrous incidents in the South African war which 
occurred in the middle of December last, there was a drop in Consols 
for the moment just below par, the lowest point actually touched, but 
ior a moment only, being 98. This was an indication of what might 
disaster; but a proper 
measure was soon taken of the unfortunate incidents at Stormberg, 
Magersfontein, and Colenso, and the fall was quickly recovered. It 
would obviously require a great disaster, looking at all the circum- 


have happened in the event of a really big 


stances of trade and the money market at the present time, to put 
Consols below par. 


Dear Money.—The spell of dear money due to the causes discussed 
three months ago, mainly the great improvement of trade all over the 
world, has continued for a very considerable period, and although 
since the beginning of the present year the high rates of last Novembe: 
and December have been reduced, the Bank of England rate being now 
4 per cent. only instead of 6 per cent., it is plain that we are not at the 
end of dear money yet, and that in the course of the present yea 
rates of 5 and 6 per cent. are again likely enough to prevail. The 
substantial reason for this expectation is also what it was three months 
ago. Trade continues brisk and active everywhere. Wages are high, 
and workmen’s earnings, as they work full time and even much over- 
time, are at a maximum. There is consequently a great dispersal of 
cash from the reserve banks of the world which compels bankers to 
limit their loans to customers at the very time that the customers, 
owing to the improvement in trade itself, are seeking more accommoda- 
tion. There is pressure everywhere, and according to all past experi- 
ence, if no external event occurs to make a change, this pressure will 
continue until a new monetary crisis of some sort brings round a new 
period of slackness in trade, easy money, and rising prices of high 
class securities. This is the regular cycle in business. As I have 
before remarked, no complete explanation has perhaps been given of the 
causes of such a cycle. But there is sufficient experience to justify 
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the expectation that when a period of good trade and its concomitant 
of dear money has come about, then the turn of the wheel in the 
opposite direction of trade not quite so good and easy money may 
begin to be expected. 


The Coal Famine.—In many respects the general economic position 
now resembles that of 1873, which was the year, it will be remembered, 
of the great coal famine. Now we have had another coal famine, 
which has not, however, carried up the price of coal quite to the high 
point which it reached in 1873. In that year the highest price touched 
for household coal in London was about 52s., which was really a panic 
price. Many London householders at that time filled up their cellars 
with coals which proved of inferior quality at this panic price, fearing 
that worse might come. In the present famine the highest price 
touched for the best coal appears to have been about 37s. in February, 
and at the time of writing (end of February) there are already signs of 
the price falling away. The famine has thus not been quite so bad as 
that of 1873; but, as far as trade in some of the leading industrial 
districts is concerned, the effects appear to have been very serious. 
Factories have been stopped and impeded in their business by want of 
coal; and although the general production of the year, judging by all 
the statistics, seems to have been little atfected by comparison with 
the production of last year, it is quite certain that the real effect must 
have been greater than anything that can be traced in the statistics. 
Great as the volume of trade is at the present time, it would probably 
have been greater still if coal in many quarters had not been so scarce. 
It is noticeable also, as was the case in 1873, that the scarcity of coal 
which has been felt is not altogether a scarcity at the pit’s mouth. It 
is felt very much as a scarcity of the transport for the conveyance of 
coal from the pit’s mouth to the consumer. The volume of trade has, 
in fact, grown so quickly as to overtake the machinery of the railway 
companies for working it. The goods are produced, but there are not 
for the moment waggons sufficient to convey them to the consumer. 
In all this there is a very good illustration of the complexity of the 
modern industrial world. It is quite clear, when the production of a 
raw material like coal is considered, that the production is not really 
completed at the pit’s mouth, but is only completed when the coal 
reaches the factory where it is to be consumed. The process of 
conveyance is in strictness as much a part of the process of production 
as that of digging for the coal itself. It is convenient for many 
purposes to speak of conveyance and distribution as if they were 
distinct from the process of production, but when finally analysed they 
seem to be identical in their nature with what is popularly called 
production. 
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The War and the Coal Famine.—There would seem to be little 
doubt that, in however small a degree, the war has contributed to the 
coal famine on this occasion. This has been done in two if not 
three ways. First, the movement of ships in connection with the 
transport of the war has obviously caused an increased demand for 
coal. This demand of course is for steam coal, but the nature of the 
business is such that a demand for coal of any kind tends to affect all 
the other kinds. In addition, a certain strain has been put upon the 
iron and steel manufactures and upon other industries as well, by the 
sudden demand for war material, and this increase of manufacturing 
has of course led to an additional demand for coal. The third way, 
however, in which the demand for coal has been affected is perhaps 
more novel and interesting, although the circumstance seems too small 
a one in comparison with the other great causes to have much effect 
on the coal market. The war, then, has directly stopped the produc- 
tion in the South African coalfield, as the coal mines at Dundee and 
elsewhere in Natal and at Indwe in Cape Colony have been in the seat 
of war; and this at the very time that the war has helped to create 
an increased de:mand for coal in the way described. And although 
the South African field is not an important one as yet, still in these 
matters a very small diminution of supply at the very time when 
dlemands are increasing naturally seems to have a great effect. An 
examination of the statistics of the coal trade for a series of years past 
shows that the pressure upon the English coalfield has been increas- 
ingly relieved by the development of coal mines all over the world, 
and not least in such places as New Zealand, Australia, and South 
Africa itself. But all at once the production in both Natal and Cape 
Colony has been stopped, and instead of steamers being coaled at 
Durban, Port Elizabeth, and Capetown, largely with the product of 
the locality, coal from England has had to be imported, and so the 
pressure upon England increased. 


The Finance of the War.—A good deal of interest has been felt in 
the City respecting the methods by which the Government defrays and 
will defray the expense occasioned by the war, as far as the expense 
which has to be met by loans is concerned. Outside the City more 
interest is perhaps felt in the question of what the new taxes are to 
be, but in the City, along bankers and members of the Stock 
Exchange, the question rather is whether the money which the 
Government has to borrow will be obtained by treasury bills, or by 
some special form of short loan, or by the issue of annuities, or by an 
issue of Consols. All these modes of borrowing have their advocates. 
The issuing of treasury bills, or some other form of short loans, is con- 
tended for on the ground that as the Government, when the present 
emergency is over, will again be paying off debt, it will be more 
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convenient that it should do so by extinguishing short obligations 
falling due than by meddling with the funded debt. The advocates 
for issuing annuities, to run say for 40 or 50 years, urge the con- 
venience that such annuities would be to Insurance Companies who 
like to have money coming in both as principal and interest. The 
advocates of an additional issue of Consols, on the other hand, argue 
that such an issue is by far the simplest and most intelligible, and that 
there is no special reason at the present time for adding to the short 
obligations of the Government, or for trying such a fancy mode of 
raising money as that of terminable annuities. Not much turns in all 
probability upon the plan of borrowing which the Government may 
adopt. We may assume that, as far as the price which the Govern- 
ment has to pay for its money is concerned, it will have to pay the 
same in whatever form it borrows, and we may also assume that as 
far as the money market is concerned, those interested will adapt 
their transactions to any form which the Government, like other 
borrowers, may adopt. The speculation, however, is a curious one, 
and offers an interesting conundrum for the study of the economic 


student. 


War tares.—The general public are more interested in what the 
war taxation will be, and it is to be feared that a very serious call 
upon the tax-payer is in prospect. The war estimate for the current 
financial year is £23,000,000 and as money is flowing out of the 
Treasury like water, and the occupation of South Africa, even if we are 
quickly successful, must probably continue for many months, we shall 
not be quit of the war without this sum of £23,000,000 being doubled, 
if not trebled, before the end of the next financial year.1_ Assuming that 
a large part of the means for this expenditure is obtained by borrowing, 
still a considerable sum must be met by taxation, at the very least 
£20,000,000 and perhaps a good deal more. In addition there is 
undoubtedly a serious prospect that this war, like most other wars for 
many years past, will be followed by a considerable permanent increase 
of outlay for war purposes. Very large estimates on this head have 
been put forward, as much as £30,000,000 annually being spoken of ; 
and it seems quite certain that if the English regular army is to be 
largely increased in numbers and especially increased in the shape of 
Cavalry and Artillery, and if at the same time the Militia and Volun- 
teers are to be increased and in various ways rendered more efficient, 
and if moreover the Fleet is at the same time to be increased and 
strengthened, then the prospect of very large additional outlay in 
future is one that is clearly before us. The mere possibility of an 
increase of the pay of the regular army at the very time when its 

' [Since this was written the Army and Navy estimates for next year have been 
issued and show an increase of over £40,000,000 above the original estimates for the 


current year. ] 
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numbers are being increased indicates how formidable are the contin- 
vencies in the way of increased outlays permanently for war purposes. 
New taxes are accordingly inevitable, and it is evident that there must 
be a struggle between the advocates of indirect and direct taxation 
respectively. The city is rather in favour of indirect taxes, but politic- 
uly there may be great difficulty for any Government in the matter. 
The whole question of the finance of the war is, however, much too wide 
und complicated to be dealt with in these notes. 


The Budget.—Since the above was written and put in type, the 
budget has been introduced. As regards the war loan, the solution 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has found is in the issue of a 
short ioan of £30,000,000, the terms and conditions of which are not, 
however, very clearly explained. That it is to run for about ten years 
only, and to be re-payable by instalments is the sole intimation of its 
nature. Probably the issue is to be something analogous to the 5-20 
bonds issued by uhe American Government during the Civil war; that 
is, it is to be redeemable after the end of a certain number of years, 
and to be re-payable at the end of a further number of years. We 
must wait, however, for the actual issue, which cannot be long delayed, 
to know the exact terms. As regards the war taxes, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposes to raise altogether about £14,000,000 of 
new taxes, to which an increase of the income tax by 4d. in the pound 
will make by far the largest contribution. The remainder is to be 
derived from small increases of the spirits, beer, tea, and tobacco 
duties. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has thus given his decision 
in favour of the advocates of direct taxes. The Government, however, 
does not seem to anticipate that the permanent increase of expenditure 
following on the war and the lessons of the war will be so great as 
above stated, and that is another matter of controversy which will 
require discussion of a more elaborate kind than is here possible. 
March 6. R. G. 

















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
January, 1900. 


The Agriculture of a French Canton. Yan Keravic. The Place of 
Money in Economics. W.W. Canute. How Berlin provides foi 
its Destitute Children. KpirH SELLERS. 


Socialism in West Ham. F. H. Bruuows. 

The Socialists offer ‘‘free concerts, free clubs .. . everything 
free except freedom.” ‘‘Class hatred rather than love of humanity 
is the dominating influence.”’ 

Indiscriminate Indoor Relief. THropore Dopp. 

Referring to the Local Government Board Return for 1892 (No. 
266), to the ‘‘valuable little book” Plain Words on Outrelief, and to 
the experience of Oxford, Mr. Dodd maintains that “ outrelief’’ unions 
where there are more outdoor than indoor paupers, compare favourably 
as to cost as well as in other respects with “inrelief” unions, where 
the opposite character, the ‘“‘ hard” system, prevails. 

Expenditure. THe Bisnop or DurHam. 

Under the head Legislation, dc., the amount of agreement and 
disagreement between the ‘‘ experts’? who answered the examination 
paper recently set by the Local Taxation Commission is indicated 
by Mr. Cannan. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
December, 1899. 


The Food Supply of the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, and 
Germany. R. F. CrRawForp. 

The food (including feeding-stuffs convertible into milk and meat) 
imported into the United Kingdom would, if produced within the king- 
dom, require, on the basis of the present average yields per acre, 
23,000,000 acres—nearly half the acreage under crops and grass, viz., 
17,800,000 acres. ‘*‘ Our dependence on external sources of supply is 
represented by a volume of food-stuffs which could not, under condi- 
tions known to our experience, be economically produced in this 
country.” This general conclusion is supported by detailed statistics, 
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and enlarged by comparison with other nations. The percentage of 
the total population whose demand for cereals is met by home produc- 
tion is, for the United Kingdom 39; for Belgium, Germany, France 
respectively 49, 80, 91. Yet our agriculture is not inferior. To 
supply the amount of cereals consumed by 1,000 persons in the 
United Kingdom (rather less than the corresponding amount for the 
other countries) there are required 580 acres in the United Kingdom, 
in Belgium, Germany, and France respectively 585, 859, 967. 


Working Class Progress since 1860. G. H. Woop. 

The percentage of unemployed was largest in 1880—89, and least 
in 1870—79. An index number for the consumption per head of several 
articles shows a growth of some 50 per cent. since 1860—less than 
what is shown by Mr. Bowley’s method—whether we use equal weights, 
or weights based on the expenditure of an average family, according to 
Mr. Booth, or certain arbitrary systems of weights [not very discrepant 
from Mr. Booth’s]. The period 1870—79 is selected for the base as 
being a ‘‘ middle period,” such that the price-variation of any one com- 
modity, ¢.g., cocoa, is less likely to impress its individuality on the total 
result. 


Life Tables. T. E. Haywarp. 
(Continued from the September No.) 
Geometrical Illustrations of the Theory of Rent. J.D. Everett, F.R.S. 
The abscissa x representing outlay as usual, the ordinate y repre- 
sents not, as usual, increments of return, but total return—a construc- 
tion which is said to have several advantages. 


The British and Continental Farmer. R. H. Hooker. 


A calculation of the area cultivated and of the amount produced by 
each individual engaged in agriculture, presents interesting com- 
parisons. Of food for man, nearly the same quantity is raised per 
agriculturist in England, Belgium, and Germany ; in the production of 
food for stock the Englishman has a decided advantage. The area 
which each agriculturist utilises is much larger in this country than on 
the Continent. 


The Statistics of Wages in the United Kingdom during the last Hundred 
Years. (Part V.) Printers. A. L. Bowney and G. H. Woop. 
Compositors’ ‘‘’stab”’ wages rose continuously from 1777—85 to 
1810—16. After a fall then they rise from 78 in 1820 to 100 in 
1891—92, and 101 in 1899. Index-numbers for rates per 1,000 “‘ ens” 
confirm the statement. 


Contemporary Review. 
December, 1899, 


The Age Limit for Women. Crara E. Corer. 





A lively protest against the “formalised rule” that women are 
unfit to undertake responsibility after thirty-five. 
No. 37.—VOL. x. K 
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January, 1900. 


Canadian Trade with Great Britain. R. JEBB. 


February, 1900. 


French Women in Industry. ADA Cone. 

Whereas men once had tke monopoly of garment-making for both 
sexes in France, women have now the monopoly of garment-making 
for women, and also the making of a part of men’s dress. ‘‘ The in- 
dustries in which women are in a majority are renowned.” 


The Fortnightly Review. 
February, 1900. 
The Ruskin Hall Movement. L. T. Dopp and J. A. DALE. 


A description ab intra of the institution noticed in the Economic 
JOURNAL, vol. ix, p. 144. 


The National Review. 
December, 1899. 


Walter Bagehot. Ricut Hon. Sir M. Grant Durr, M.P. 
A biography and criticism enlivened by touches of personal re 
miniscence. 
February, 1900. 


The London Housing Reform. H. Percy Harris. 

The writer, who is Deputy Chairman of the London County 
Council, recommends making trial of the powers contained in 
Part III. of the Housing Act, and testing the possibility of combining 
municipal and private enterprise. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
February, 1900. 
The Iron Industry in the United States. I. F. W. Taussic. 

The growth of the industry during the last thirty years is traced 
in masterly detail to various causes: the use of anthracite coal, the 
Bessemer process, the collocation of ore and coal by cheap carriage, 
production on a large scale (including the organisation of subsidiary 
industries); in fine, the absence of strong trade unions in the iron 
trade, the presence of cheap labour in the coal trade. 

‘*The American iron and steel master has felt more free than his British 
rival to push on with new processes, to remodel his organisation, to readjust 
his labour force. . . 
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‘‘The mere existence of a strong and all-inclusive union, not to be fought 
without heavy loss, has often a benumbing influence.” 

‘** The mining of coalsis mainly pick-and-shovel work requiring little handi- 
craft skill.” ... 

‘The coal mines of the United States have drawn to themselves the lowest 
and poorest kinds of manual labour.” 


Ethnic Factors and the Movement of Population. JoHx CumMines. 

The “racial phrenology ” of modern anthropologists is bound to go 
the same way as astrology. 

“The term ‘race, or ethnic, factor’ employed in anthropo-sociological 
writing has not as yet received any definition which warrants its recognition 
as a scientific term.” 

The Preconceptions of Economic Science. III. T. Vesuen. 

Continuing to criticise the metaphysics of the Classical School, 
the author characterises J. S. Mill, Cairnes, Mr. Keynes, and Professor 
Marshall, in somewhat technical phraseology. H.g., Cairnes is said to 
show an advance from ‘‘ animistic teleology to taxonomy.” 


The New York Canals. Joun A. Farrutr. 


The causes of past decline, the possibility of future revival, and 
the present financial position of the New York Canals are set forth. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
December, 1599. 
The Chicago Trust Conference. Hy. Ranp HatrFietp. 

The Conference at Chicago of last September, summoned, like the 
Congress on Arbitration in 1894, by the Civic Federation, consisted of 
four hundred delegates, representing every variety of interest. Among 
well-known names may be noticed Prof. J. B. Clark, Mr. George 
Gunton, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Cochran. The debate is impartially summed 
up by Mr. Hatfield. Tie representatives of labour seem to have given 
the most disinterested judgments, after the professional economists, 
who were treated with singular deference. 


Trusts from an Economie Standpoint. W. M. Coueman, 


Surveying trusts from what he calls an economic standpoint, 
Mr. Coleman blesses them altogether. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
December, 1899. 


The Evolution of Modern Banking. C. A. Conant. Need of Inter- 
Oceanic Communication. Proressor L. M. Keaspey. The Sugai 
Situation in the Tropics. J. F. CRowE Lt. 
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Annals of the American Academy of Political Science 
(Philadelphia). 


November 1899. 


Franchises or Monopolies. H. E. Tremarn. The Recent Production of 
Silver and its Probable Future. E.S. MEApE. 


The Russian Journal of Financial Statistics (St. Petersburg). 

The ‘specimen number’ (in English) dated Dec. 30, 1899, has articles 
on Russian weights and measures, Russian monetary system, the 
production of gold, and the consumption of spirits in Russia, all 
adapted to what seems to be the main object of the publication—to 
correct English misapprehensions about things Russian. 





Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
December, 1899. 

Le Critérium du Progrés. Y.Guyot. Les Compagnies de Colonisation. 
L. Vicouroux. Qualités monétaires des Valeurs mobiliéres. G. 
Levy. Mouvement scientifique et industriel. D. Better. Revue 
de l’ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. J. Lerort. La 
Situation économique et financiére de la Suisse. D, B. L’ Organisa- 
tion de l'Inégalité. Bovisr. L’ Emigration aux Etats-Unis. G. 
FRANCOIS CORRES. 


January, 1900. 


1899. G.D. Mournari. Le Marché financier en 1899. A. RAFFALOVICH. 
La Loi de la Distribution. Rovuxenr, Revue des principales 
Publications économiques de VEtranger. M. Buocx. Lettre 
des Etats-Unis. G. N. Vricocue. Les Universités. M. L. 
Vicouroux. Encore quelques Mots sur la Balance du Commerce. 
FRED. Passy. 

February. 

Les Contradictions du Socialisme. EK. Martineau. Un Projet de 
“* Banque Chrétienne”’ (Genéve 1675). A. E. Sayous. Le Mowve- 
ment agricole. G. GRANDEAU. Revue des Publications économiques 
en Langue francaise. Rouxen. Les Indications socialistes et 
l’ Assurance obligatoire des Marins. D. Brturt. Un Siécle d’Evolu- 
tion sans Précédent. Fecondité par E. Zola. FReEp. Passy. 


Revue de UEconomie Politique. 
December, 1899. 


Le Liberalisme économique dans les Giuvres de Quesnay. H. Trucuy. 
Les Trusts Americains. Cu. Favre. .. . Un Contemporain et 
Compatriote de l’An. JAMES ARMOUR. 
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January, 1900. 


Les Associations coopératives de Production en France. Cu. Gripe. [A 
French version of the author’s article in English in the Quarterly 
Journal for Economics, November, 1899. See Economic JourNaL, 
Vol. ix.] Les Manufactures au Miliew du XVIII? Siécle. 
G. Martin. Travail intellectuel et Travail manuel. L. L. 
VAUTHIER. 


Among numerous valuable contributions to the Musée Social (Paris), 
we may notice Cooperative Bakeries in the Country Districts, (No. 12, 
December, 1899), the results of an inquiry conducted by Count 
Rocquigny. There are 612 such societies in France. The rural 
societies have hitherto been little noticed. The Count gives the rules 
and a description of the methods of the rural societies. They flourish 
in the Charentes, Poitou, la Vendée, also in Sadne-et-Loire, Lot et 
Garonne, and Gironde—to the number of 400 or 500. There are 
three different types, which are well discussed, p. 588 seq. 


Jahrb. f. National Oekonomie (Jena). 
November, 1899. 
Die verhiiltnisse der Kohlenbergbaues in den Vereinigten Staaten. J. K. 
GEORGE. 
December. 


Die agrarische Entwickelung Englands. Mamroru. 
January, 1900. 


Zur Geschichte der Grundeigentums. F,. RAcuFAHL. 

The Miscellantes contain some comparative statistics of the revenue 
and expenditure of the leading European States by Max von 
HECKEL, and a note on the American Tea Tax of 1767-73 by E. 
v. Maack. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenchaft (Tubingen.) 
Heft IV, 1899. 


Beseitigung der kommunalen Grund und Gebaiidesteuer. F. Passr. 
A preliminary survey of the German systems of local taxation. 


Heft I, 1900. 
Beseitigung der kommunalen Grund und Gebaiidesteuer, II. F. Paxsr. 


The writer, himself a householder, advocates a tax on the unearned 
increment [konjuncturgewinn] in preference to the existing local taxa- 
tion of land and buildings. Premising that konjuncturgewinn must not 
be confounded with interest or the return due to capital applied to im- 
provements, he gives examples purporting to show how these elements 
may be separated from pure ‘‘gewinn.”” A tax on business, Gewer- 
besteuer, completes the programme. 
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Grundeigeinthum, Flachensteusr, Korinthennaturalsteuer und Korinthen- 
bank in Griechenland. 


A study in Greek finance and currants. 





Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
December, 1899. 


La Terra Libera e la Generazione del Profitto. G. Vatenti. Utilitd 
Limite e Costo di Riproduzione. D. BERARDI. 
La Diffusione della Pellagra in Itaha, P. Sirva. 

Statistics discussed at the recent “‘ pellagrological’”’ congress in Padua 
show that while the total mortality in Italy has decreased from 280 to 
243 per 10,000, the mortality from pellagra has decreased from 1:2 to 
0:99 per 10,000. The statistics for different localities show a pre- 
ponderance in the north, and suggest that the disease, while diminish- 
ing in intensity, is gaining in extension over new regions, 


I Sindacati Professionali Operav-in Francia, A. BERTOLINI. 


January, 1900. 


L’ Origine del Baratto: A Proposito di un Nuovo Studio del Cognetti. 
M. Pantaueont. Le Riserve Patrimoniali delle Banche. G. 
CrivELLARI, <A Proposito della Legge Sugli Zuccheri. R. 
CAVALIERI. 


Intorno ad Alcune Opinioni del Bortkewitsch in Materia di Statistica 
Teoretica. A. Lorta. 
Dr. Bortkewitsch’s remarkable law that for very small probabili- 
ties, e.g., that of suicide, the dispersion of observed frequencies follows 
the simple rule applicable to games of chance is criticised. 


February. 


La Posizione di Francesco Ferrara fra gli Economiste. E. Seva. 
L’ Origine del Baratto : A Proposito diun Nuovo Studio del Cognetti. 
M. Pantateonr. Jl Lavoro a Mano e il Lavoro a Macchina, A. 
Bertouini. Un Nuovo Studio sull’Economia Russa. C. DRAGONI. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Bowery (ARTHUR L.). Wages in the United Kingdom in the 
Nineteenth Century. Notes for the Use of Students. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. 1-148, with 5 tables. 6s. net. 


[Reviewed above at p, 73.] 


GonneR (Professor E.C. K.). The Social Philosophy of Rodbertus. 


London: Macmillan. 1899. 


[Reviewed above at p. 64.] 


Labour Annual for 1900. London: Clarion Co. 

[This “ reformer’s yearbook,” dedicated to “all who are working towards a new 
organisation of Society,” descriptions and reports of the principal reform Societies 
and movements: e.g., the English Land Restoration League, whose Treasurer is 
Rev. Stewart Headlam; the Ethical World, edited by D. Stanton Coit and J. A. 
Hobson ; the Garden City Association, designed to carry out Mr. Ebenezer Howard's 
‘* peaceful path to real reform,” noticed in the Economic JOURNAL (1899, p. 71); the 
Humanitarian League, &e. 


Mackay (Tuomas). A History of the English Poor Law, Vol. III., 
from 1834 to the present time, being a supplementary volume to ‘A 
History of the English Poor Law,” by Sir George Nicholls, K.C.B. 
London: P. 8. King and Co. 1899. 


[Reviewed above at p. 80.] 


PatGrave (R. H. Ineuts). Dictionary of Political Economy. 
Vol. III. London: Macmillan. 


[Reviewed above at p. 87.] 


Ricarpo (Davin). Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches Trower 
and others, 1811-23. Edited by James Bonar and J. H. Hollander. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 8vo. Pp. 272. 7s. 6d. 


Smitu (KE. J.). The New Trades Combination Movement: its 
Principles, Methods, and Progress. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
J. Carter. London: Rivingtons. 1899. 


[Reviewed above at p. 63.] 
'*; WintraMs (E. E.). The Case for Protection. London: Richards. 
8vo. Pp. 304. 5s. 


,# [The author of ‘‘ Made in Germany” advceates a customs union for all British 
possessions, with differential duties on foreign products. ] 
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Gruman (N. P.). A Dividend to Labour. A Study of Employers’ 
Welfare Institutions. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 8vo. Pp. 
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[Reviewed at p. 72.] 
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[An account of the practical working of the Income Tax.] 
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Congrés Général des Organisations Socialistes Frangaises. Paris,: 
Bellais. 


[A full report of the proceedings of the Congress held at Paris last December, 
which esulted in the reunion of all the sects into one great Socialist party.] 
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Paris: L. Larose. 1899. Pp. 64. 1 fr. 


(The author traces the rise in both nominal and real wages during the 19th 
century, and discusses the various factors that enter into the productivity of labour. 
He then, by means of a large number of statistical tables, traces a connection 
between good wages and efficient labour, and low wages and inefficient labour.] 
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[Reprint of articles in Soziale Pravis, on ‘‘ positive und negative Gewerkvereins- 
politik”; i.e., the recent German bill for punishing criminally certain kinds of 
labour union action. } 


Coun (Gustav). Zur Geschichte und Politik des Verkehrswesens. 
Stuttgart: Enke. 1900. Pp. 524. 
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Enrico Dell’ Acqua, the ‘* merchant prince” after whom the book is named. The 
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INTERNAL MIGRATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


1881-91 


Ix the many valuable contributions to our knowledge of the 
migration of the inhabitants of our country from one place of 
‘esidence to another, the method followed in investigating the 
facts has most commonly been to compare the records of places 
f birth with those of places of residence. Where the birthplace 
liffers from the place of residence, migration is recorded. With- 
ut desiring to undervalue the results thus obtained, one may be 
permitted to suggest the desirability of trying to trace the course 
f the movement somewhat more minutely than the records of 
birthplaces in the census reports permit. In respect of the ab- 
sorption into the great towns, Mr. Cannan afforded an example 
of the use of a different portion of the records of the census in his 
discussion of the growth of Manchester and Liverpool in the 
MCONOMIC JOURNAL, in March, 1894, and has developed the same 
inode of comparison elsewhere. So far as the writer is aware, 
however, no attempt has hitherto been made to utilise the records, 
which served Mr. Cannan’s purpose so well, in any complete 
inanner, so as to cover the whole country, and so as to distinguish 
between a mere change in numbers of the population and a 
movement which may affect the two sexes in different degrees 
and even in opposite senses. The work is so simple that one 
might not unreasonably expect that a government department 
engaged in handling the figures of the census would prepare a 
report on the subject. The fact that this has not been done 
would even suggest that some subtlety known to the officials and 
not readily discovered by outsiders renders the records of doubtful 
utility for the purpose in question. 
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The records are those of the enumerated population of each 
registration district in England and Wales at the date of the 
census and the recorded births and deaths in each district in the 
ten years which most nearly coincide with the intercensal period. 
Given the population in 1881 and the births and deaths for the 
ten years beginning 1881, the population which would be found 
in the district in 1891 had no migration occurred is determined. 
A comparison of this figure with the enumerated population of 
the district in 1891 will, therefore, indicate what net flow of 
population outwards or inwards has taken place in the intercensal 
decade. The census reports provide these figures for the sexes 
taken together, but make no use of them. To what errors, then, 
is the computation liable, or how can such a computation give a 
figure representing something else than the fact sought ? 

In the first place the recorded births and deaths relate to 
calendar years, while the date of the census is early in April. In 
almost all cases, however, the error thus introduced is quite 
small, and, after careful consideration, it has not appeared neces- 
sary to compute populations for the beginning of the calendar 
year or births and deaths for the precise intercensal period. The 
excess of births over deaths for the period January Ist, 1881, to 
December 31st, 1890, will be found not to give misleading results 
when used instead of a computed excess for the period April 4th, 
1881, to April 5th, 1891. Next must be considered difficulties 
arising from changes in the areas of registration districts in the 
intercensal period. When a considerable population has been 
transferred from one district to another it has been found neces- 
sary to compute the excess of births over deaths among this 
population for the period between the 1881 census and the trans- 
ference, since births and deaths are recorded in the district to 
which the population belongs when the births and deaths occur 
and remain credited to that district even after the separation 
from it of the area in which they have occurred. The number of 
these cases in which such changes caused serious inaccuracies was 
not very large, and, where they were trifling, the inaccuracy has 
not been corrected, inasmuch as the correction is necessarily an 
estimate, and, in such a case, might be in error almost as much 
as the recorded figures. Ina few cases the census report groups 
areas in accordance with changes which came into effect later 
than the date of the last census, and the reconstruction of the 
areas as they then were has been necessary, because the figures of 
births and deaths in the Registrar-General’s decennial supplement 
refer to the areas as then existing. It may be noted as curious 
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that this report, though issued very considerably later than the 
census volumes, preserves the arrangements which, in the census 
volumes, have been modified to suit changes subsequent to the 
‘ensus. A conspicuous example is afforded by the borough of 
Leicester, but it does not stand alone. 

If the difficulties created by the modifications of boundaries 

f registration areas can be regarded as not really serious, the 
ecords on which the measure of net migration from or to each 
egistration district depend may be taken to be sufficiently trust- 
worthy to give a true picture of the net movements of the decade. 
Were a similar computation made for several preceding decades, 
the course of migration about the country would be more effectively 
hown than is possible from the records of birthplaces, especially 
i view of the fact that birthplaces are recorded by ancient 
‘ounties, areas not coincident with the areas in which present 
esidence is recorded. ‘The birthplace record has the advantage 
hat it is capable of showing some movements inwards and out- 
ards, which, in the mode of reckoning described above, would 
imply balance each other. 

One further point may be referred to. As pointed out in the 
itegistrar-General’s decennial supplement for 1881-90, the move- 
iuents of population in the metropolis are a good deal affected by 
the existence of great institutions such as hospitals and workhouse 
infirmaries. The distribution of deaths in these institutions in 
accordance with the areas in which the persons dying ordinarily 
resided is there given, but without distinction of sex, and it was 
only recorded from 1885. It is not, therefore, possible to revise 
completely the figures of migration within London so as to 
allow for these institutional deaths. In some cases a really 
serious change would be the result. So far as the country at 
large is concerned, the cases in which serious readjustment would 
be required on account of institutional deaths are, as the decen- 
ial supplement states, not frequent. To ignore them will not, 
therefore, seriously invalidate the results attained. 

Enough has, however, been said of method, and attention to 
results may now be given. The results may be presented either 
in the form of absolute movements, or in the form of migration 
as a percentage of population. For general comparisons the 
latter mode of expression has been adopted, and the proportion 
of net migration to mean population of each sex for each district 
las been calculated, as well as the movement for the population 
ignoring distinctions of sex. 

It is a little curious to note that the intensity of migratory 
L 2 
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movement, as thus measured, reaches 50 per cent. in individual 
cases both in the inward and outward movement. The extreme 
case in emigration is found in the district of Reeth in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. This district shows an emigration of males 
equal to 514 per cent. of its mean male population, and for 
females, an emigration equal to 433 per cent. of the mean female 
population. Its population actually fell from 4,717 in 1881 to 
3,217 in 1891, and the emigration, estimated as above described, 
was 1,883. Such cases, however, are rare. Only eight districts 
show a net emigration exceeding 25 per cent. of mean population, 
and only double this number show as large a movement of either 
sex. It is a noteworthy fact that,in every one of these cases, with 
the exception of the district of Westminster, the male movement 
is stronger than that of the female. The aggregate mean male 
population of the sixteen districts only amounted to 215,376, the 
male emigration was 62,942. The female population of 222,097 
contributed 56,572 to the net migration. As Liverpool and West- 
minster were two of the places showing the strongest emigration, 
and as their population amounted approximately to the half of 
the figures given, it might well be that their conditions would 
govern the numerical result. Asa fact they do not. These two 
places contribute very slightly more to male migration than in 
the proportion of their male population, and substantially more 
to female migration. The remaining fourteen districts with high 
emigration (in excess of 25 per cent. for males) show, therefore, 
even more markedly than the whole group of sixteen, the stronger 
tendency of the male to emigrate. 

At the other extreme we find the district of Christchurch, 
which not merely retained all its own excess of births over deaths, 
amounting to 11 per cent. of its population, but attracted in addi- 
tion a male influx of about 46 per cent. of its mean male popu- 
lation and very close to 50 per cent influx of females on its mean 
female population. Its female population being largely in excess 
of the males, this female influx represents three females to every 
two males among the immigrants. Ten districts show an immi- 
gration exceeding 25 per cent. and three others an immigration 
in excess of this figure for one of the two sexes. In this case the 
excess of movement is on the side of the females. Of the thirteen 
cases, three only, namely Orsett, Cardiff and Pontypridd districts, 
show the male immigration as stronger than the female. Thus 
we have a result markedly contrasted with that found in districts 
showing large emigration. For further comparison, the aggregate 
mean male population of the thirteen strongly absorptive districts 
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was 583,818, the absorption 189,000 ;. the mean female population 


was 621,767, the absorption of females 213,565. Thus this group 
has about three times the population of the corresponding group 
of districts of extreme dispersion, and the proportion of movement 
to population is rather stronger in the absorptive than in the 
dispersing districts. 

The curious contrast of the movement of the two sexes shown 
by these two extreme groups is worth a little closer attention. 
Students of migration have remarked on the greater apparent 
inobility of the female as compared with the male, when the 
measures are based on records of birthplaces. The question of 
whether this is real or apparent is one worth examining. Some 
of the facts distinctly suggest that the female is more stop-at- 
home than the male, a result which certainly seems in accordance 
with the impressions one receives in a casual way, and without 
reference to any precise or scientific measure of mobility. 

For the decade 1881—91, the 632 districts of England and 
Wales for which the computation can be made on the basis 
previously explained give the following results :— 


Districts showing absorption of both sexes number .. 104 
Districts showing absorption of males number ......... 119 
Districts showing absorption of females number......... 136 
Districts showing absorption in general number......... 124 


Percentage migration of females exceeds that of males 
SUMAN Wiss asic sicscnces casesenee ipeseyecietees 217 


The last line of this table most clearly indicates that the 
mobility of males was greater than that of females in the decade 
1881—91. When we examine the totals of net migration for all 
the districts we find that they amount to 1,370,000 for males and 
some 10,000 less for females, while, as is hardly necessary to 
remark, the female population was in excess of the male by about 
6 per cent. The mobility of the female thus comes out slightly 
less than that of the male. But the birth-place records give 
greater prominence to migration to a considerable distance than 
do the records here used, inasmuch as the birth-place returns do 
not show a movement from one place to another in the same 
county. The separation of the latter movements is therefore 
necessary. It is found that they aggregate about 609,000 for 
males, 699,000 for females! The deficiency of female movement 
from any district to some place outside the county is therefore 
somewhat greater than that shown by the total of net movement. 
3ut when we examine the net emigration to other countries, 
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we find that some 417,500 males and 201,000 females are counted 
as excess of emigrants over immigrants. Hence the net county 
to county movement, which is the movement measured by the 
birth-place records, comes out as 343,500 males against 459,000 
females,! showing the greater mobility of the female as found by 
other inquirers. But, in the light of the whole of the figures, it 
is submitted that this greater mobility is merely apparent, and 
due to the fact that a rather larger number of the somewhat 
more mobile male sex are removed beyond the reach of our census 
enumerators, and thus the fact that they have left their birth- 
places goes unrecorded because their place of residence is outside 
the area for which the records are prepared. 

In the statement made above, it is shown that the registration 
districts showing absorption are relatively few. In number they 
are only about one-fifth of the registration districts of the country. 
In point of population they include some 10,000,000 out of a total 
mean population of approximately 27,500,000. It is, clear, there- 
fore, that they include a considerable proportion cf the districts 
of large population. Thus the crowding into the cities is illus- 
trated. The districts absorbing both sexes absorb a total of 459,000 
males and 562,000 females, numbers differing considerably more 
than in the ratio of male to female population, which is not far from 
the average. The situation and characteristics of these absorbing 
districts are matters of interest. In most of them the charac- 
teristic of a stronger absorption of females than of males is shown. 
The exceptions to this rule, when considered, throw some light 
on the migratory movement. There appears to be a governing 
principle as follows :—When the immigration is mainly due to 
industrial developments, the male migrants are in excess, when 
mainly connected with residential questions, the female migrants 
are in excess. I state this rule somewhat tentatively, but I 
believe it to be a fair summary of the facts. Thus, among the 
thirteen districts before used to illustrate the strongest absorption, 
the male migrants are in excess only in the cases of Orsett, Car 
diff, and Pontypridd. The other ten include Christchurch, East- 
bourne, the Fylde, Hendon, West Ham, Edmonton, Fulham 
and Hampstead, and, as provincial examples, Blaby and Billesdon. 
The next inferior grade of intensity of absorption, which, it may 
be noted, affords a comparatively small group of districts, further 
illustrates the rule suggested. The Wirral (in which the resi- 

1 The persons concerned in the movement will number only one-half of the 


figures here stated, inasmuch as they are counted both as emigrants from one place, 
and as immigrants to another. 
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dential effects are blended with the movement of workmen to- 


wards the Manchester Ship Canal, then , building), Kettering, 
Hartlepool, Nuneaton are some of the cases of excess of male 
inigrants, while Wandsworth, Kingston, Conway, Solihull, King’s 
Norton, Hastings and Headington may illustrate cases of excess 
of female immigrants. Burnley is a case which seems to run con- 
trary to the rule. Since the majority of absorbing districts show 
excess of female migrants, the conspicuous fact in the absorption 
is, not that it is an absorption by industrial towns, though this 
is in part true, but that it is a movement into suburbs and into 
watering-places. The latter feature may well be connected with 
the date of the census of 1891, which relates to the situation at 
midnight on the Sunday following Easter Sunday. It isa tenable 
proposition that the conclusions as to migration which can be 
drawn from figures relating to such a date should not be pressed 
far on a point like the apparent extreme growth of watering- 
places conveniently situated in relation to London or the manu- 
facturing districts of the North. 

Turning to the other end of the scale, the localities of disper- 
sion show a greater uniformity of excess of male migrants than 
is shown for the opposite sex by the regions of absorption. But 
the districts showing strong dispersion are, it is to be remembered, 
mainly districts of small population. The 94 districts in which, 
for one or both sexes, the emigration exceeded 17°5 per cent. of the 
mean population, included a pepulation of only about 2,000,000, 
und over one-fourth of these were in seven London districts. 
Besides these seven, only 10 of this group had a mean population 
in excess of 25,000, while 26 of them fell short of 10,000. Clearly 
we are here dealing very largely with country districts, and more- 
over with the vexed question of rural depopulation. In reference 
to it, the fact that the counties:of Bucks, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Suffolk, Cornwall, Somerset, Hereford, Shropshire, Statford, 
Rutland, and Westmoreland, together with all the Welsh 
counties except Glamorganshire and Carnarvonshire, contain no 
registration district showing net absorption is noteworthy. Con- 
way is the sole absorbing centre in Carnarvonshire, Cockermouth 
in Cumberland, Middlesborough in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
Sculcoates in the Kast Riding, Caistor in Lincolnshire, King’s 
Norton in Worcestershire, Barton Regis in Gloucestershire, 
Poole in Dorsetshire, Highworth in Wiltshire, Bedford in its 
county, Headington in Oxfordshire, Watford in Hertfordshire, 
and Norwich in Norfolk, not to refer in detail to counties in which 
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more than one centre of absorption is shown. This enumeration 
indicates how. widespread. is the movement of dispersion. 

In the case of Lincolnshire, the influx of females into the 
Caistor district only just overbalances the efflux of males from 
that district ; in Staffordshire there is a small influx of males into 
Stoke-upon-Trent, outweighed by an efflux of females ; the cases 
of Barton Regis and Norwich resemble that of Caistor; and in 
Cornwall the case of St. Germans is like that just described in 
Stoke-upon-Trent ; while in Ipswich and Mutford an influx of 
females is outweighed by an efflux of males. 

The areas of strongest efflux are to be found in Wales and 
Cornwall, on the Scotch border, in the north and east of York- 
shire, and in Lincolnshire. A large area of dispersion is found 
in the Eastern counties, but the strength of the movement is not 
quite so marked as in the regions named. 

The areas of strongest absorption are found in the London 
suburbs and those of a few large provincial towns, in the watering- 
places before mentioned as possibly deceptive in the indications 
of the figures, in Glamorganshire, and in lesser degree near the 
mouth of the Tyne. Some minor absorptive areas there are, but 
the noteworthy feature of this side of the case is rather that the 
northern and midland industrial districts retain their own natural 
increase of population with comparatively small addition or de- 
crease than that they absorb strongly from other districts on 
balance. 

The influence of two important motives is clearly to be traced 
in these migration records. One, the search for new conditions 
of employment ; the other, a search for better conditions of resi- 
dence. In the movement from country to town the motives 
covered by the latter phrase are not, as has often been urged, by 
any means absent. The movement into suburbs, which is 
especially a search for better conditions of residence, can, how- 
ever, be distinguished, and some examination of its results on 
the health of the community can be made. Taking half-a-dozen 
of the strongly absorbing districts about London, namely, Hendon, 
West Ham, Edmonton, Fulham, Hampstead, and Wandsworth, 
and examining the distribution of their population, which was 
about one and a quarter millions in 1891, we find that about one 
quarter of these were the result of the net influx (apart from the 
effect of this influx on the natural increase) of the preceding 
decade. This suburban population contained, relatively to the 
country at large, an excess of persons between twenty-five and 
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fifty years of age and also an excess of children under ten years 


of.age. Calculating the death-rates for various groups of ages, 
it appears that they were less, in 1881-90, for .the suburban 
population in question, in every instance except that of female 
children under five years of age, than the rates at corresponding 
ages for the general population, and the excess, in the solitary 
case of exception, was quite trifling. The death-rate in a popula- 
tion of the same age and sex distribution as that of England and 
Wales, calculated by the age-group death-rates here referred to, 
and corrected for the rate of increase of the population as shown 
in the Registrar General’s last decennial supplement, is found to 
be 18°13 as against the 19°02 for the whole of the country. This 
fisure may serve to measure the relative health conditions of 
suburban life near London and of the country at large. The 
corresponding figure for the county of London is 21°42. The 
suburbs have therefore a substantial advantage in the matter of 
mortality. Whether this advantage is greater or less than can 
be assigned to a relative deficiency of weakly individuals which 
is hkely to characterise their population, is matter for considera- 
tion. ‘The correction for deaths in institutions, so far as can be 
judged from the part of the data available, that is, the figures 
from 1885 onwards, would slightly, but not more than fraction- 
ally, add to the mortality of the group of suburban districts here 
considered. 

But, though the suburban mortality falls below that of the 
country at large, it compares unfavourably with that of those 
rural districts which show the strongest outflow of population. 
A dozen of the districts from the places already referred to as 
manifesting the extreme of emigration yield a corrected death- 
rate in standard population of 15°50 only. This group of districts 
shows a deficiency in the proportion of persons from fifteen to 
forty-five years of age as compared with the country at large, and 
also in young children under five years of age, as a consequence. 
For males in the age-period twenty to twenty-four, and for females 
in the same, and also in the preceding and following periods, the 
death-rates are higher than for England and Wales as a whole. 
Here again is an evidence that the drain of population leaves a 
larger proportion of weakly people behind, who, in spite of the 
healthier conditions indicated by the low general mortality stated 
above, cause the mortality figure for the ages suffering most from 
the depletion to be abnormally raised. 

Though comprising twelve districts, this group includes only a 
small population and accounts for some 43,000 emigrants only. 
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The suburban group, used to illustrate one phase of the immigra- 
tion problem, accounted for nearly one-third of all the net move- 
ment of the ten years, though the mean population was only 
about a million persons. If it cannot be taken as typical of the 
whole movement, it shows by itself a sufficiently important part 
of that movement to be worthy of the special attention accorded it. 

As reference has been made to the possibility of some connec- 
tion between the date of the census and the apparently strong 
flow into a number of watering places, it will not be out of place 
to point out that, though the absorption shown, as measured by 
the percentage of migration to mean population, is great, the ab- 
solute movement is not so great as seriously to interfere with the 
indications of the figures relating to the large populations from 
which, if we regard the influx as composed to a considerable ex- 
tent of temporary visitors, such visitors would be drawn. Christ- 
church, for example, shows a net absorption of 20,000 persons, 
and half-a-dozen other watering-places (or rather, the registration 
districts containing them), along the south coast eastward from 
Christchurch to Folkestone, which are found to show absorption, 
account only for about twice as many more in the aggregate. 
Not the whole of this influx can be regarded as drawn from such 
places as London, for the districts of Lewes and Brighton both 
show emigration, with which the migration into the district of 
Steyning may be taken as not quite unconnected. This example 
will tend to show that the disquieting suggestions of the connec- 
tion between the apparent extraordinary growth of some watering 
places and the short interval between Easter and the census, are 
not as serious as they appear at first sight, at any rate in their 
general effect on the indications which, derived from the figures 
of the census and the Registrar-General’s decennial supplement, 
have been here used to afford an indication of some of the details 
of the circulation of the population. A net movement of a million 
persons in ten years from one to another of the areas for which 
the registration figures are provided in the decennial supplement 
may seem a rather small amount of movement; whether it is to 
be accounted small or large would be more readily judged if 
corresponding figures for preceding decades were available for 


comparison with it. 


A. W. FLvux 
































FEDERAL REGULATION OF RAILWAYS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


At least 75 per cent. of the railroad traffic of the United 
States is concerned with State to State transportation.! The 
power to regulate this traffic between the States is reposed by the 
constitution in the Federal government. Notwithstanding this 
explicit delegation of power a long period elapsed before this 
power of control was exercised in regard to inter-State railway 
traffic. The majority of the railways of the United States have 
been chartered by the State legislatures. During the period 
1830-50 the aid in developing railroads came mainly from the 
States. The strict constructionist point of view desired to limit 
the powers of the general government; and consequently the 
States were given practically a free hand, both in chartering and 
in regulating railroads. This attitude was helped on by the fact 
that it was not until the late fifties that the inter-State phase of 
transportation became important. 

The extension of the railroad system, coupled with the rate 
wars and discriminations of the period succeeding the Civil War, 
caused a departure from the hitherto prevailing fetichistic belief 
in the regulative effects of free competition. The State Commis- 
were called into existence by this exigency. 


” 


sions ‘‘ with power 
In default of action by the Federal power, the courts construed 
the powers of the State in regard to traffic regulation very 
liberally, so that an indirect control over inter-State commerce 
was ensured to the State commissions.” 


1 The data with reference to this matter are very imperfect. A table containing 
data concerning thirty-eight railroad systems will be found in the report of the 
Committee on inter-State Commerce (S.R., 1st session, 49th Congress, vol. 2, p. 138). 
Very few of the railways distinguish in their statistics between inter-State and 
intra-State traffic. The Iowa Railway Commission has experienced considerable 
difficulty, in its operation, on account of this fact. 

2 This was the attitude of the court in the cases of Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad v. Iowa, a case in which the power of the Iowa Commission to establish 
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The first movement towards the exercise of the Federal power 
took place in 1868, when a House Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of regulating the rates and conditions 
of transportation of the railways engaged in inter-State traffic. 
The Committee declared that Congress possessed power to regu- 
late such carriers; in the absence of a detailed investigation 
it was not deemed advisable to draft a Bill to enforce this 





































power. 

The matter was kept before Congress by the conditions 
connected with the crisis of 1873. The disputes between the 
farmers of the West and the railroads, which culminated in the 
“Granger” legislation, gave a further impetus to the demand 
for Federal regulation. While the Supreme Court declared that 
the States had the power to regulate the intra-State traffic, this 
decision did not affect the inter-State rate which was important 
in the long haul to the seaboard. 

In 1874 a Congressional Committee on ‘‘ Cheap Transportation 
to the Seaboard ’’ recommended publicity of rates, prohibition of 
stock watering, and the ensuring of efficient competition through 
the opening up of several lines of waterways under Government 
control. During all this period petitions on the subject were 
constantly coming in. In 1878 Mr. Reagan, now chairman of 
the Texas Railway Commission, introduced a regulative measure 
into the House of Representatives.* The essential portions of 
this measure are summarized as follows: discriminations in rates 
or in service were prohibited ; a long and short haul clause was 
contained ; and there was to be publicity of rate schedules. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Wabash Railway 
case, in 1886, that the Illinois Railroad Commission could not 
exercise control over iraftic originating out of the State or de- 
stined for a point outside the State, while only declaratory of a 
constitutional principle, served to still further attract attention 
to the unregulated nature of inter-State traffic. 

The definitive attempt of Congress to deal with the matter 
dates from March, 1885, when the Senate Select Committee on 
Inter-State Commerce was appointed. After the hearing of evi- 
dence representing every shade of opinion and a careful con- 
sideration of the matter thus presented, a report was made in 
maximum rates was concerned, as well as in Munn v. Illinois, and Peik v. Chicago 
and North-Western Railway. 

1 H. R., No. 57, 40th Congress, 2nd session, vol. 1. 

* Report of Select Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, 43rd 
Congress, 1st session, Senate Report 307, pp. 240-3. 
3H. R., No. 3,547. 
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January, 1886. The findings of this Committee! present in a 
series of eighteen counts the evils attributable to the unregulated 
condition of the transportation system. These may be sum- 
marized under the following headings : * 

(1) Local rates were unjustifiably high as compared with 


through rates; rates at non-competitive points were unreason- 
ably high as compared with rates at competitive points. 

(2) There existed an extensive system of local and personal 
discriminations. 

(3) The existing policy of special rates, rebates, drawbacks, 
concessions, and rate fluctuations favoured the larger at the 
expense of the smaller shipper. 

(4) The shipping public was suffering from the lack of a 
uniform system of classification. 

(5) Capitalization and bonded indebtedness were in many 
cases watered. 

(6) There was no adequate remedy under the existing law 
whereby redress of grievance might be obtained. 

The Bill® introduced by this Committee was subject to various 
modifications before it was finally adopted. The House of Repre- 
sentatives favoured radical action; the Biil in its final form was 
the result of a series of compromises. This must be borne in 
mind in any investigation of the working of the Act. This Act 
differed from the earlier propositions, in that it provided for a 
special tribunal to see to the enforcement of the provisions of 
the law. . 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission began its work under 
fortunate auspices. The railroads, exhausted by various rate 
wars, were willing to give the new organization a trial. The 
name of the distinguished jurist, Hon. T. M. Cooley, who was 
made chairman of the Commission, gave the public confidence 
in its decisions from the outset. 

There is no doubt that the railroad men of the United States 
have accepted as final the power of the Federal government to 
reculate railroad transportation. The possession of this power 

| The report of this Committee, usually known as the Cullom Committee, from 
the fact that Senator Cullom was its chairman, is vol. 2 of the Senate Reports for 
the 1st session of the 49th Congress, 

2 See pp. 180-1 of the report. 

3 Senate Bill 1093. 

4 See an article by Mr. H. P. Robinson, editor of the Railway Age, a pro-railway 
journal, in the North American Review for April, 1898, ‘ State Regulation of 
Railways.” Mr. Robinson is of the opinion that it would be better if it were possible to 
place all railway regulation under the control of the Federal government. See also 
in connection with the matter under consideration the summary of the matters 
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has been so often judicially established, that it is no longer in 
question.!. The extreme individualistic attitude no longer finds 
such ready expression.” The criticism now indulged in is directed 
against the details of the method of regulation, not against the 
principle of regulation itself. It has indeed been claimed by some 


railway men that the regulation of rates by the Commission has 
been one of the leading causes of railway receiverships. A careful 
observation of the course of business during the years in question 
will show that this position is untenable.® It is now acknow- 
ledged by railroad men that the Commission has done much to 
better conditions.* 

It will have appeared from the list of grievances contained in 
the report of the Cullom Committee that the rate question was 
central in its importance. It may at once be admitted that the 
Commission in dealing with this matter has had only a partial 
success ; the reasons for this demand a detailed analysis in a 
later portion of this paper. The requirements with reference to 
publicity of rates have been rigidly enforced ; this has done much 
to protect the shipper. The opportunity for sudden fluctuations 
in the open rate have been abolished. While discriminations 
and preferences are not so wide spread as formerly, their results 
are even more serious because they have undoubtedly added to 
the already great advantages of large corporations. This question 
will always be a difficult one to deal with. 

While the rate question has not been settled, it 1s undoubted 
that the following results have been obtained—there is greater 
publicity of rates: open rate wars have been lessened; and the 
long and short haul clause has lessened distance discriminations. 

The Commission has had more success with the question of 
involved in the Florida Strawberry case. This will be found in the sixth report of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, p. 8 

1 The Railway Age in a series of articles on railway insolvencies and railway 
rates, states that ‘ the principle of the right of the people to control the rates is for 
ever established.” See in this connection the Passenger cases 7 Howard 416, 
Mobile v. Kimball 102 U.S. 691, and Brown v. Houston 114 U.S. 662. 

2 An example of this point of view appears in the statement of M. M. Kirkman, 
Vice-President of the Chicago and North-Western Railroad. In his Railway Rates 
and Governmental Control, p. 56, he says that even when government aid has been 
granted, this does not justify governmental regulation, because the couutry obtains 
more than an equivalent. 

3 See in this connection Economic Aspects of Railroad Receiverships, by H. H. 
Swain, pp. 75-76. See also “ Recent Railroad Failures and their Lessons,” by 
Simon Sterne, in the Forwm for March, 1894. 

4 See p. 14 of Railway Pools, their Equity and Public Value. This pamphlet is 
composed of a series of articles originally published in the New York Mail and 
Express by George R. Blanchard, who was commissioner of the now defunct Joint 
Traffic Association. 
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classification. In 1887 there existed a large number of classifi- 
cations, both general and local. The complexity was such that 
it was difficult for a shipper to determine in what class his goods 
fell. Since classification is at the base of rate-making,! a change 
of classification being identical with a change of rate, it was 
obviously essential in the interests of the shipper that there 
should be uniformity of classification. The provision for publicity 
of rates would otherwise have been of little value. The railroads 
had already begin to see the disadvantages of the existing system. 
The Commission took the lead in a new agitation for greater 
uniformity. As a result of this there exist at present four 
leading classifications. The attempt is being made to obtain 
one classification for the United States. It must be remembered 
that the Commission has no power to draw up a classification. 
Its power is only advisory. Ifa complaint arises with reference 
to classification, the Commission can deal with the matter only 
if there is a complaint concerning unreasonable rates.2. The 
Annual Convention of the Railroad Commissioners of the United 
States, at the meeting in Washington in 1898, reeommended that 
Congress require the Commission to draw up a uniform classi- 
fication. 

In addition to the functions originally delegated to the Com- 
mission, Congress has given the further duty of enforcing the 
adoption by the railways, subject to its control, of automatic 
couplers and safety appliances.» The Commission has from time 
to time extended the time within which the change by the rail- 
roads is to be made. Recently a further extension of six months 
has been granted. 

The Commission has since its inception down to the end of 
1898—the report for 1899 is not yet available—conducted 985 
formal investigations in which points connected with the rela- 


1 See in this connection the opinion of the Commission as expressed in Coxe 
Bros. v. Lenigh Valley Railway. The portion of the opinion bearing on this subject 
will be found in extenso in the House Report on ‘ Alleged Coal Combinations.”’ 
H. R., vol. 1, Report No. 2,278, p. 196, 52nd Congress, 2nd session. 

* At present, January, 1900, there is a dispute between the shippers and the 
railroads concerning a new classification. This classification makes a considerable 
increase in the less than car-load rates in addition to increasing rates generally. 
The opinion of the Attorney-General was asked by the Commission as to whether 
this fell under the Anti-Trust Act. He advised the Commission that it did not, and 
that the matter would come within the Commission’s jurisdiction only if it was 
shown that there were unreasonable rates or preferences. See opinion of Attorney- 
General Griggs, A.P., despatch in St. Louis Republic, December 31, 1899. 

3 The movement in this direction came in the first place from the New England 
States. Connecticut took the lead. See 15th Report of Massachusetts Board of 
Railway Commissioners, p. 20. 
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tionship of the railways to the public have been involved. 
It is not to be assumed that the formal investigations exhaust 
the scope of the Commission’s activity. The mediatorial position 
occupied by the Commission has done much to prevent grievances 
coming to a head.! The information concerning rates and the 
financial conditions of American railroads collected by the Com- 


mission has been of great value to shippers, carriers, and in- 
vestors.2, Although the Commission has not dealt directly with 
the evils of stock-watering, complained of by the Cullom Com- 
mittee, it has indirectly dealt with the matter. By requiring 
exact statistical statements from the railroads, the forms for all 
being the same, greater publicity has been given to railroad 
accounts and operations. This will in time affect the work of 
the State Railway Commissions, since they are, in as far as 
circumstances will permit, approximating their statistical methods 
to those of the national Commission. 

The point of view of the Commission has been that it stands 
as an impartial tribunal between the shipper and the railroad. It 
has done much to educate both the shipper and the carrier. Its 
administration is, on the testimony of railroad men, judicious.* 
The attitude of the public to the railroads is, thanks to the Com- 
mission’s work, much less undiscriminating than formerly. 

In turning to the other side of the shield it must be distinctly 
borne in mind that the act was the outcome of a compromise. 
Its details are by no means homogeneous; and divergent prin- 
ciples are contained in it. While it was intended to afford a 
readier procedure and a more drastic enforcement than formerly 
existed, the indefiniteness of the phraseology of the Act has 
helped to defeat its avowed purpose. Powers have been conferred 
without any adequate method of enforcing them. In the con- 
struction of the law the courts have been concerned with the 
strict letter of the law, not with questions of public policy, 
and consequently the defects in the law have been made more 
glaring, and the scope of the Commission’s activity has been 
continuously more circumscribed. The decisions of the courts 
have also narrowed the powers of the Commission in regard to 
matters that are stated with definiteness in the Act. 


1 41.C,C.R., p. 3. 

2 See 10 1.C.C.R., p. 55, The statistical phase of the Commission’s work has had 
the advantage, from the outset, of being under the direction of Professor H. C. 
Adams of the University of Michigan, Each road is required to make an annual 
report. For a time a system of monthly reports was adopted, but the system broke 
down. 

3 See in this connection Blanchard, op. cit., p. 15. 
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In the matter of rate-regulation the position of the Commis- 
sion has been that its function is not to interfere with com- 
petition, but to allow it to operate in the proper manner. It has 
laid stress upon the necessity of having rates which are both 
steady ' and reasonably remunerative.2,» When the law was passed 
the question of extortionate rates was important. By 1893 this 
phase was of less importance; disputes in connection with pre- 
ferences and discriminations were on the increase.* Since this 
date the question of extortionate rates has again come to the 
front. Down to the present the Commission has directed a 
reduction of rates in about one-third of the cases brought befure 
it. The rate situation at present is affording still further oppor- 
tunity for complaints concerning extortionate rates. The rail- 
roads have recently increased their rates by about 25 per cent.° 

The decisions of the Commission on the rate question have 
been subject to judicial construction. The commerce Act provides 
that rates shall be reasonable and just.° Of course no exact 
criterion of what constitutes a reasonable rate can be given. The 
reasonableness or otherwise will be relative to circumstances.’ At 
au early date the Commission adopted the position that the only 
criterion was what the traffic would bear. in terms of the 
enabling Act the Commission claimed the right not only to 
exercise control over rates, and to determine what constituted 
a reasonable rate, but also to enforce such reasonable rate.? In 
its ninth report the Commission stated that the power to con- 
demn a certain rate implied the power to indicate the reasonable 
rate.” In the report of the succeeding year this position is 
reiterated ; it is claimed that when particular rates are found 
to be unjust, the Commission should have power, due notice 

1 2L.C.C.R., p. 22. 2 Ibid. p. 23. 371.C.C.R.,p,12. 411 1.C.C.R,, p. 22. 

5 They justify their action on the ground that since they have charged Jow rates 
while business was dull, they are justified in charging higher rates when business 
has improved. It is also urged that the increased cost of steel rails, as well as of 
general railroad equipment, justifies the upward movement. See in this connection 
an interview with T. S. Davant, general freight agent of the Norfolk and Western, in 
Memphis Commercial Appeal of December 28th, 1899. 

6 Section 1 of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

7 In the Nebraska Maximum Rate case (Smyth v. Ames 169, U.S., 466) the 
court endeavoured to furnish a criterion of reasonable rates. In essence, however, 
the decision of the court amounts to a statement that the reasonableness of rates 
will be relative to circumstances. A résumé of the case will be found in 121.C.C.R., 
pp. 51-53. A discussion of the matter from a pro-railway standpoint will be found 
in ** State Regulation of Railways,” by H. P. Robinson, in North American Review 
for April, 1898. 

8 11.C.C.R., pp. 36 and 96. 

9 See 6 I.C.C.R., p. 12 and 7 I.C.C.R., pp. 10-11. 

10 9 I.C.C.R., p. 21. 
No. 38.—von. X 
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having been given to the railroad, to fix rates! These rates 
are amendatory, not initial. In prescribing a rate the Com- 
mission does not claim to prescribe the exact rate, but simply 
a& maximum rate.2, The Commission has asserted and exercised 
this power in sixty-eight cases.* 

Until about 1896 there was a fairly general acquiescence by 
the railways in the exercise of this power. In March of 1896, 
however, the Supreme Court decided in the “ Social Circle” 

, I 

case, that the Commission did not possess the power to prescribe 
reasonable rates. It was declared that there was no necessary 
or implied power in the enabling Act which conferred the rate- 
making power upon the Commission. In substance it was stated 
that the determination of what constituted a reasonable rate 
depended upon the facts of the particular case, and that the 
‘‘ power to pass upon the reasonableness of existing rates’ does 
not imply ‘‘ a right to prescribe rates.” 

It has already been mentioned that the Commission in pre- 
scribing reasonable rates has proceeded by prescribing maximum 
rates. The decision of the Supreme Court in the Freight Bureau 
cases in 1897 declared that the Commission did not possess the 
power to fix maximum rates.° 

The refusal of the power to fix maximum rates was, in view 
of the practice of the Commission, a necessary implication from 
the refusal of the right to fix reasonable rates. Under the former 
process when a rate was declared unreasonable, and redress 

1 10 1.C.C.R., p. 114. See also 11 1.C.C.R., p. 16. This position will be found 
repeated throughout the reports of the Commission. An explicit statement of it 
will be found in the case of Coxe Bros. v. Lehigh Valley Railway in the fourth 
report, 

° The State Railway Commissions have sided with the Commission in this con- 
tention, e.g., 26th Report of the Georgia Railway Commission, p. 13. See also 
summary of proceedings of tenth annual convention of Railroad Commissioners of 
the United States (12 I.C.C.R., p- 90). 

* See 11 LC.C.R., p. 16. A few of the leading cases may be cited. Coxe Bros. 
v. Lehigh 4 LC.C.R., p. 535, and 6 I.C.C.R., p. 27,arose on a complaint that unjust 
and unreasonable rates were being charged. The ‘‘Orange” case, 6 1.C.C.R., pp. 
23-25, was concerned with the rates on north bound shipments of oranges. The 
Commission has also exercised the power to determine a reasonable passenger rate. 
This was in connection with a complaint with reference to the reasonableness of 
the rates charged by the Eureka Springs Railway, 11 I.C.C.R., p. 112. 

4 This case, known popularly as the “ Social Circle” case, is more exactly cited 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission v. the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Railway. It will be found in 162 U.S., 184. Some consideration of its significance 
will be found in 10 I.C.C.R., pp. 16-23, as well as in 11 I.C.C.R., pp. 9-14. This 
overthrew the decision in the ‘‘ Orange ” case which had been upheld by the Circuit 


Court. 
5 Interstate Commerce Commission v. Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Texas 


Pacific Railway Co., et. al.—167 U.S., 479. 
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portion of the past rate which exceeds a reasonable rate. 


change the rate; but this gives a very indirect redress. 


given in constructions of the long and short haul clause. 


of rebates. 


vision. 


power of the Commission to punish preferences. In 


traffic of like kind and quantity for the same destination.* 








M 2 





through the declaration of a reasonable rate afforded, the redress 
enured to the advantage of the shipping public of the localities 
affected. The Commission may still enforce repayment of the 


it has no control over the future rate. The railway may con- 
tinue to charge the rate originally complained of ; whether it will 
be unreasonable must be decided in the individual cases again 
arising. It may happen that continual decisions to the effect 
that a rate is unreasonable will ultimately cause the railway to 


The preference matter is intimately connected with the fore- 
going question. Preferences have, in recent years, been prominent 
both in the western and in the southern freight traffic. Some of 
the decisions rendered on the question of preferences have been 


The law does not prohibit all discriminations, but simply 
those that are unjust.1 The most common way in which the 
preference clause has been violated has been through the granting 


The Act provides that in addition to a fine, or in heu of 
it, a violation of the preference clause is punishable by im- 
prisonment. The imprisonment provision has had no practical 
effect ; but the Commission insists on the retention of the pro- 


| The detection of preferences is an exceedingly difficult matter. 
The judicial construction of the preference clause has limited the 


‘Import Rate” case, which was decided by the Supreme Court 
in March, 1896, the general question at issue was whether in the 
carriage of goods from American seaports, carriers, subject to the 
Act, could discriminate in favour of import against domestic 


Commission decided that the exercise of such discrimination by 
the Texas and Pacific Railway was unjustifiable. The Supreme 
Court, in overruling this decision, said that the discrimination 
was justified by the competition at the original point of ship- 
ment. The carriers engaged in import traffic can now plead 
that water competition for freights at a foreign point takes them 


1 For the attitude of the Commission on this matter see 6 I.C.C.R., pp. 13-14. 
, ? For details with reference to the extent and method of operation of this 
practice see the twelfth report of the Commission, pp, 13-14. 
3 The case will be found in 162 U.S., 197. 
4 In dissenting opinions rendered by Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Brown 
and Harlan the position of the Commission was upheld. 
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out of the operation of the Act as far as import traffic is con- 
cerned. This makes a substantial inroad on the powers of the 
Commission. 

The House of Representatives, when the Commerce Law 
was under consideration, desired to give the long and short haul 
clause, which was intended to prevent distance discriminations, 
a rigid application. The enforcement of the clause has been 
characterized by a considerable degree of elasticity. This is 
owing to the fact that the Commission may, in its discretion, 
suspend the operation of the clause.!. A large number of cases 
have arisen, under this clause, in connection with the railway 
system of the Southern States. Freight rates are normally 
higher in the South than in the North. This condition is aggra- 
vated by the fact that there is a wider margin between competi- 
tive and non-competitive rates in the South.” 

The Act provides that the provisions of this clause shall apply 
‘under similar circumstances and conditions.’’ During the first 
year of its operation the Commission decided that railroads might 
depart from the clause, of their own initiative, when there existed 
“‘yare and peculiar competition.”’* It was considered that the 
competition of Canadian carriers was of such nature that it 
would constitute rare and peculiar competition. It was con- 
sidered that in so far as these carriers participated in inter-state 
traffic, they were not under the operation of the Act. The Com- 
mission soon found that to place such discretionary power in the 
hands of the American carriers opened the way for abuses; and 
so it has been found necessary to recede from the earlier position. 
Before departing from the clause the carriers must obtain the 
sanction of the Commission. 

The independent position of the Canadian roads has been 
much exaggerated. In the transportation of State-to-State traftic 
they act simply as links in a chain of transportation. Hence if 
any violation of the long and short haul clause takes place it must 
of necessity be participated in by American roads. The evidence 


1 See section 4 of the Act. 

2 This is owing to the operation of the ‘‘ Basing point” system. In making a 
rate to a local shorter distance station the rate is made by adding the rate to the 
basing point to the local rate back from the basing point to the shorter distance 
point. A somewhat detailed consideration of this system and of its effects wili be 
found in 11 I.C.C.R., pp. 45, 105, and 285. An example of the operation of this 
system may be cited. The writer lives in Fayetteville, Arkansas, which is distant 
about 350 miles from St. Louis. Fort Smith, Arkansas, is a basing point and is 
about sixty miles beyond Fayetteville. The lumber rate from St. Louis to Fayette- 
ville is made up of tlie St. Louis-Fort Smith rate plus the Fort Smith-Fayetteville 
rate. 3 See 1 1.C.C.R., pp. 67-68, and also 5 I.C.C.R., p. 334. 
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shows that, on the whole, this provision is rather better obeyed 
by the Canadian carrier than by the American.! 

The Commission has been quite willing, on cause shown, to 
permit American carriers to depart from the operation of the 
clause. Although the Cullom Committee was directed to report 
with reference to the regulation of vessels engaged in inter-State 
traffic, no recommendation was made. Water transportation was 
exempt partly because it was difficult to regulate it, but more 
especially because it was hoped thereby to stimulate competition. 
Although the Commission has from time to time claimed that 
the possession of regulative power, in this regard, is essential to 
thorough regulation of inter-state commerce, such power has 
never been granted. Water competition has been very effective as 
a regulator of rates.” The Erie Canal and the Mississippi have been 
looked upon as the prime regulators of rates. Owing to the fact 
that their improvement has not kept pace with the expansion of 
traffic, they are not as effective as formerly.? The great lakes are 
still effective as a determining factor in the rate problem. The 
Commission has, in a series of cases, decided that the existence 
of effective water competition at an American shipping point 
would justify a departure from the clause.t In 1890, in the trans- 
portation of petroleum and its products between New York and 
California points, there existed competition between all-rail and 
all-water lines. The railroads charged a ‘‘ blanket” rate on 
petroleum between all points east of the 97th meridian and 
Californian points. The Commission declared that this rate 
was justified.* The topic is at present under consideration. The 
New York—Pacific coast rates are the same as the St. Louis— 
Pacific Coast rates, although the latter distance is one thousand 

! A detailed study of this topic will be found in an article of mine in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Journal of Political Economy for September, 1899, ‘‘ Canadian Rail- 
ways and the Bonding Question.” 

* See in this connection the evidence of Mr. Albert Fink before the Senate 
Committee on Labour and Education in 1885, Vol. 2, p. 468. 

% With reference to the lessened importance of the Erie Canal, see Jowrnal of 
Political Economy for September, 1899, p. 553. The Canal Commission of New 
York State has recently reported in favour of an expenditure of $60,000,000-00 
upon the Erie Canal. Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, President of the Illinois Central Rail- 
way, recently testified before the Industrial Commission that the cost of handling 
railroad traffic had been so decreased that the Mississippi was no longer a determin- 
ing factor in rate-making. 

+ This position had been held as early as 1885 by a Federal Judge in Oregon. 
This arose in connection with the ‘‘ long and short haul” clause of the Houlk Bill, 
a Commission law of the State of Oregon which was copied from the Reagan Bill, 
one of the earlier regulative bills introduced in the House of Representatives. 

5 See 4 1.C.C.R., p. 228, George Rice v. Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, et al, 
See also 11 LC.C.R., p. 40. 
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miles less than the former. It is claimed that this “postage 
stamp ”’ rate is justified by competition of water routes.! 
Although there has been an elastic enforcement of this clause 
it has undoubtedly exerted a steadying effect upon rates. In 
connection with the insistence on publication of rates, the opera- 
tion of the clause has undoubtedly helped the smaller shipper. 
This clause has also been subject to judicial construction ; 
and the scope of the Commission’s powers have, in consequence, 
been limited. The clause provides that ‘“‘ under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions,”’ the long haul charge shall 
not be less than the short haul charge over the same line in the 
same direction, the shorter being included in the longer distance. 
The Commission has taken the position that competition does 
not, of itself, take the offending carrier out of the operation of 
the clause. The merits of the case must be examined; and if 
the competition, which the carrier alleges in justification of its 
action, is created through its own action in coming into compe- 
tition with other carriers, subject to the Act, it cannot be claimed 
that there exists a dissimilarity of circumstances sufficient to 
take the offending carrier out of the operation of the Act.? It 
has been seen that, in the ‘‘ Import Rate” case, the court held 
the converse of this in regard to import traffic. In November, 
1897, in dealing with domestic traffic, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that existing railway competition did create sufficient 
dissimilarity of circumstances.* A further modification of this 
clause has been made by the ‘‘line”’ decision. The clause pro- 
hibits the charging of a higher rate for a shorter than for a longer 
distance over the same line in the same direction, &c.t. In con- 
struing this clause the Commission held that by ‘ line”’ a physical 
line was meant. The Courts took the view in 1892, that ‘‘ there 


1 This condition has existed since the Milwaukee rate conference of June 25th, 
1898. It is claimed further that the discrepancy between C.L. rates and L.C.L. 
rates is unjust toSt. Louis. For example, the C.L. rates on agricultural implements 
is $1:00 per hundred pounds, while the L.C.L. rate is $1°50. In St. Louis a large 
part of the business of this nature is concerned with L.C.L. shipments. No decision 
in the matter has yet been given. 

2 30 2A, Ds S8. 

3 This is the decision in the Interstate Commerce Commission v, Alabama 
Midland Railway, et al., 168 U.S., 144. A discussion of the points involved will be 
found in 11 I.C.C.R., pp. 37-46. In this case a lower rate was given for a distance 
fifty-two miles greater. At the shorter distance point, Troy, there were two com- 
peting roads, At the longer distance point, Montgomery, there existed a larger 
number of competing roads. It was claimed that the greater competition at Mont- 
gomery which, it was alleged, did not affect the Troy rate, justified this discrimina- 
tion. The Supreme Court upheld this contention. This case is popularly known 


as the “ Troy” case. 4 My own italics, 
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were as many lines as there were carriers, and that each is inde- 
pendent of any other as regards the legality of rates under the 
fourth section.””! This is an essential modification. 

In the construction of section 22 of the Act, which relates to 
the cases in which free transportation or transportation at re- 
duced rates may be granted, the Commission has held that there 
could not be free or reduced transportation except in the cases 
specifically excepted in the clause. The Courts, however, have 
taken the position that the details mentioned in this clause are 
illustrative, not exceptive.? Usually the Courts have construed 
the Act strictly ; here the construction is broad. 

The way for the consideration of the suggested amendments 
of the Act will be cleared by a summarized statement of the 
defects that have been manifested in its working. These may be 
considered under the headings of (a) lack of definite statement 
in the Act, (b) lack of power, (c) expense of procedure, (d) term 
of oftice. 

In the absence of an express authorization in the Act to pre- 
scribe what shall constitute a reasonable rate, the Courts have 
held that the Commission has not such power in regard to future 
rates. In connection with the long and short haul clause it may 
be said that it has not been made sufficiently clear that the Com- 
mission has discretionary power to determine what the ‘‘ similar 
circumstances and conditions”’ are; nor have the powers of the 
Commission, in regard to the competition that is to be taken 
cognizance of, been clearly delimited. In the construction of 
the law by the Courts questions of public policy have been 
neglected. 

Under the heading of lack of power it is to be noted that the 
Commission, if the defendant will not act in accordance with its 
decision, has to depend upon the Courts. In the Act it is stated 
that the decisions and findings of the Commission shall be prima 
facie evidence in cases arising thereon before the Courts. It has 
been judicially decided that such findings and decisions are primd 
facie evidence only.* This causes the decisions of the Commis- 
sion to be lacking in finality. The Courts have not, in many 
cases, accepted these findings even as primd facie evidence, but 
have proceeded de novo. This has affected not only the cases 
appealed by the railroads, but also those pertaining to the general 


1 Chicago and North Western Railway v. Osborne, 52 Fed. Rep., 912. 

2.6.6.6. ,ps 26: 

3 This decision was given in 1889 in the Kentucky Bridge Co. case, 37 Fed. Rep., 
567. +5 L0C.C.R., pp. 19-22. 
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process of the Commission. The defendants have often shown 
scant courtesy to the process of the Commission; instead of 
submitting all their evidence before the Commission, they have 
waited until the matter has come up before the Courts. When 
the offending carrier introduces some evidence before the Com- 
mission, it is often the custom to introduce much additional 
evidence before the Courts. Under such a condition the 
efficiency of the remedy provided by the Commerce Act is 
practically abolished. If the Commission gives a decision, the 
responsibility of instituting suit before the Courts, to enforce it, 
will, under existing circumstances, fall upon the Commission. 
There is no finality until the last court of resort is reached. 

There is no doubt that this attitude on the part of the Courts 
has hampered the Commission. The cases of Coxe Bros. v. 
Lehigh, the Social Circle case, the Import Rate case, are ex 
amples of cases which have dragged on from three to four years 
before being decided. A long and short haul case brought 
before the Commission by the Georgia Railroad Commission in 
1891 was decided by the Supreme Court in June, 1898.1 The 
average duration of the cases which have been actually pro- 
secuted before the Courts for the enforcement of the orders of 
the Commission has been about four years.” 

It is possible that the lack of care in the wording of the Act, 
and the imperfections which have been shown to exist, are due 
in part to the conviction, at the time of the passing of the Act, 
that the measure was simply tentative. The Cullom committee 
did not regard the legislation as final.®? It is equally certain that 
the majority of those who took a careful interest in the problem 
of railroad regulation did not regard the legislation as final. 
Notwithstanding the fact that defects have been shown to exist, 
nothing has been done. The Commission is of the opinion that 
the imperfections of the Act have been exaggerated by judicial 
decisions. This is especially complained of in connection with 
the process of the Commission. The position taken by this 
body is that, subject to such review as the Courts think proper, 
the orders and findings of the Commission should be not merely 
prima facie evidence, but conclusive upon all the parties concerned.* 
It has expressed the opinion that, if the intention of the Act as 
understood at the time of its passage had been upheld by the 
Courts, the work of the Commission would have been much 


1 88 Fed. Rep., 186. 2 See 11 L.C.C.R., p. 32. 
3 See p. 180 of the Cullom committee report. 
2d LCC pet. 
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more efficient.1_ The same complaint shows in the eleventh and 
in the twelfth reports of the Commission: judicial decisions 
have so shorn the Commission of its powers that it has ceased to 
be a body for the regulation of inter-State carriers ;? until further 
and important legislation is enacted, the best efforts at regula- 
tion must be feeble and disappointing.» The complaint of the 
Commission that the railroads do not obey the law as loyally as 
at the outset, because ‘‘ the process and the orders of the Com- 
mission go for nothing” in the interpretation of the Courts,' 
although extreme in statement, is to a considerable degree borne 
out by facts.” 

As a necessary corollary to the foregoing considerations, the 
expense to the complainants has been much greater than was 
anticipated. Neither in point of expedition nor of expense has 
there been a great economy in the cases that have been formally 
adjudicated upon. 

While no public objection has been made to the term of office 
of the members of the Commission, or to the lack of formal 
indication of the qualifications requisite for a commissionership, 
it may be argued with justice that in both these particulars the 
Act is defective. The obtaining of the knowledge requisite to 
deal with the thousand and one problems presented is, even with 
previous qualifications, a work of time. The Commission must, 
of necessity, have a tradition of its own.® And, to obtain this, 
a much longer term than six years, if not a life term, is requisite.’ 
It is true that a member may be reappointed; but, owing to the 
fact that the organisation of the Commission is bi-partisan, it 
being required that not more than three members shall belong to 


L 64:6: 0 Rn 0: 711 L.C.C.RB., p. 34. 

312 1L.C.C.R., p. 5. The same opinion is expressed in the thirteenth report the 
advance sheets of which have just appeared. 

4 T1 E.C:6.R., Dp: 34. 

5 See in this connection 12 I.C.C.R., p. 5, et. seg. In this connection the state- 
ment of Mr. Justice Harlan, one of the dissenting judges in the “‘ Troy” case, is of 
interest—‘‘ Taken in connection with other decisions defining the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the present decision goes far to make the Com- 
mission a useless body for all practical purposes, and to defeat many of the important 
objects designed to be accomplished by the various enactments of Congress relating 





to interstate commerce .... It (the Commission) has been shorne by judicial 
interpretation of authority to do anything of an efficient nature.” Quoted in 11 
) I.C.C.R., pp. 50-51. 
6 See in this connection the statement of Professor H. C. Adams on a cognate 
} topic in his article in the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1898, p. 443. 


7 The argument for a longer term is further strengthened by the fact that it would 
attract men who would not otherwise be attracted by a salary of $7,500,00. One of 
the commissioners, Mr. W. J. Calhoun, resigned in September 1899, because the 
salary was too small. 
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the same political party, there is manifestly, under the changing 
conditions of politics, an obstacle in the way of reappointment. 
In the absence of provisions in the Act with reference to the 
qualifications of commissioners, the Commission has been given 
a predominatingly legal personnel. There is no doubt that the 
body has been careful and judicious in its decisions. But it 
would appear that if provision were made for representation of 
the various great interests concerned with the proper operation 
of thé transportation system, the efficiency of the Commission 
would be increased. 

The amendments which have been recommended fall into 
two general classes: (a) those concerned with procedure, (b) 
those concerned with rate regulation. 

The changes in regard to procedure which have been suggested 
are, in substance, as follows :—Orders of the Commission, other 
than those involving money payments, are to take effect within a 
period of thirty days from the date of the order. Within this 
period the company affected by the order may bring suit in the 
Courts. If this is not done, the order shall be final; and shall, 
on evidence of service, be enforced by the Courts.1. A Bill to 
make these recommendations operative was introduced in the 
Senate in January, 1898.2. But nothing has been done. 

The anti-pooling clause of the Commerce Act can advan- 
tageously be considered in connection with the movements for 
granting the Commission defined powers in regard to rates. This 
clause, which, in popular estimation, is one of the most important 
in the Act, was the outcome of a compromise. It was not con- 
tained in the Senate Bill, nor was the Cullom committee in favour 
of such a policy.’ It is probable that its presence in the Com- 
merce Act is attributable to the persistent advocacy of this policy 
by the Hon. J. H. Reagan. 

When the clause was placed in the Act the quasi-monopolistic 
nature of railroad enterprise was not appreciated as it is to-day. 
It was considered that in free competition lay the safety of the 
people ; that free competition applied in railroad enterprise; and 
that the mission of the Commission was to see that the pervasive 
effects of competition were felt. There has of recent years been 
a gradually changing tone in regard to the efficacy of the anti- 
pooling clause. 

The railroads have been opposed to this clause from the 

111 LC.C.R., pp. 140-150. 


* §.R. 3354, introduced by Senator Cullom. 
3 See Cullom committee report, pp. 200-201. 
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outset. Their constant claim that the rebates they admittedly 
grant, are not given of free choice, but because, if one railroad 
does not yield to the exigent demands of large shippers for low 
secret rates, other roads, which are possibly in less favourable 
condition financially, will do so in order to obtain a larger 
volume of traffic, has, undoubtedly, a good foundation. The 
shipper has to be considered as a factor in secret rate-making. 
The railroads claim that if they are allowed to pool, each road 
being assured a certain portion of competitive traffic, there 
will, under proper arrangements and regulations, be no necessity 
to yield to the urgency of the large shippers. 

The change of opinion has been hastened by the decisions of 
the Courts in the Traffic Association cases. The attitude towards 
these associations has been somewhat fluctuating. Although we 
find the Kansas Railway Commissioners testifying before the 
Cullom committee that these associations were necessary,” the 
Nationai Commission was of opinion, at first, that the associa- 
tions were not of much importance.* At a later date the opinion 
was expressed that, although they were useful in establishing 
and obtaining publicity of joint rates, and in obtaining joint 
running arrangements, they had dangerous features connected 
with them.* It is admitted, however, by the Commission that 
the requirements of the Commerce Act with reference to pub- 
licity of rates and the maintenance of joint rates, require 
conference and agreement between the carriers.’ 

The Commerce Act does not declare that traffic associations 
are illegal. But two decisions of the Supreme Court in 1897 and 
in 1898 established their illegality. The traffic agreement of 
the Trans-Missouri Association was decided, in March, 1897, to 
be a conspiracy in restraint of trade, and therefore illegal under 
the anti-trust law. In October of 1898 the Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation was also declared illegal under the anti-trust law.’ 

| See Blanchard, op. cit., p. 6. This work is ex parte in tone. For a clear 
argument in favour of pools see Seligman in Vol. 2, No. 3, of the Political Science 
Quarterly—“ Railway Tariffs and the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

2 See third report of the Kansas Railway Commission, p.21. Professor Seligman, 
in the article referred to in the previous note, expresses the opinion that the only 
way to prevent personal discriminations is to recognise the traffic associations. 

3 41.C.C.R., p. 5. 4101.C.C.R., pp. 86-91. 5 121.C.C.R., pp. 15-16. 

6 This is the Sherman anti-trust law of 1890. As will be seen it is in essence a 
reaffirmation of the common law principle. 

7 A summary of the history of the proceedings in the Joint Traffic Association 
case will be found in 12 I.C.C.R., pp. 48-51. For the railway point of view see 
Blanchard, op. cit., p. 5, and also an article by the same writer in the Forwm for 
June 1897—*‘ The Trans-Missouri Decision.” The Trans-Missouri case will be found 
in 169 U.S., 290; the Joint Traffic case is to be found in 171 U.S., 505. 
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Throughout the reports of the Commission is to be found a 
gradually changing attitude towards pooling. A large amount 
of testimony on the matter is contained in the sixth report, the 
bulk of which favours pooling under Government supervision." 
A qualified support of this view appears in the text of the eighth 
report.2, In the eleventh report it is stated that the majority 
opinion of the Commission is that pooling would steady rates.* 
The Commission now takes the position that some restraints 
upon unrestricted competition are advisable in the interests 
both of the shipper and of the carrier.' 

While the Commission has not expressed an opinion as to 
what form a pooling arrangement, if legalised, should take, it 
has expressed the opinion that pooling, if established, should be 
subject to supervision.’ The outcome of the changing attitude 
towards pooling has been the introduction of several legislative 
propositions. The Patterson Bill,® which passed the House of 
Representatives in December, 1894, provided that the pooling 
contract was to be filed with the Commission. A period of 
twenty days was given within which it might be disapproved ; if 
not disapproved within this period it went into operation. The 
Commission might at any subsequent time, subject to an appeal 
to the Courts, terminate the pool. If any dispute arose the 
Commission was to have power to prescribe reasonable rates. 
This measure was shelved in the Senate. The Foraker Bill,’ 
introduced into the Senate in March, 1897, occupied substantially 
the same position. This measure never came to a vote. 

The main feature of the legislation proposed is, then, that in 
return for the legalising of pooling, the Commission shall be 
given a power to prescribe reasonable rates in regard to the 
traftic covered by the pool. The railroads, in their desire to 
obtain this legal recognition, are willing to concede the right of 
the Commission to supervise the operation of the pooling con- 
tract. However, they are not at present ready to concede as 
wide powers as are contained in the legislation referred to. They 
favour submitting the rates to the preliminary review of the 

' 6LC.C.R., Appendix D. ° 8I.C.C.R., pp. 80-83. 

3111.0.C.R., pp. 48-50. 

412 1.C.C.R., pp. 19-21. See also in this connection the opinion of Hon. Martin 
A Knapp, chairman of the Commission, as expressed in his ‘‘ Introduction to 
Langstroth and Stilz’s Railway Co-operation,” pp. XII-XV. This is one of the 
University of Pennsylvania publications issued in 1899. See also ‘ Railroad Pool- 
ing,” by Martin A. Knapp, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 

5 9LC.C.R. pp. 101-102. 


6 This was known as H.R. 7273. 7 Senate Bill, 1479. 
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Commission.! Owing to the obvious impossibility of the Com- 
mission examining into the reasonableness of these rates before 
they go into operation, this would afford no real safeguard.” 

The more important amendments with reference to rates 
asked for by the Commission now may be summarised.* Carriers 
shall give the Commission sixty days’ notice of increases or of 
decreases in rates. At present the provision is that the carriers 
shall give public notice of ten days in case of increase, and of 
three days in case of decrease of rates. The Commission shall 
be empowered, in giving decisions on violations of the Act, to fix 
a maximum rate, determine divisions of a joint rate between 
carriers, and make changes in classification. It is recommended 
that the Commission be given substantially the same powers in 
regard to through rates and routes as are possessed by the 
English Railway Commission. It is further suggested that, in 
view of the recent decisions, the long and short haul clause be 
amended so as to read ‘‘ the Commission . . . may in its 
discretion, upon notice, prohibit any common carrier from 
charging ”’ more for the shorter than for the longer distance. 

It isa significant fact that Mr. Reagan, who has been credited 
with the responsibility for the anti-pooling clause, has since 
pronounced himself in favour of pooling under restrictions.* It 
is a further significant fact that Senator Butler, who made the 
strongest argument for the Patterson Bill in the Senate, is a 
leading member of the Populist party—a party whose record has 
been one of opposition to railroad monopoly. While public 
opinion is by no means a unit in favour of the repeal! of the anti- 
pooling clause, there is a gradually increasing body of opinion in 
favour of such action. The great trouble in connection with the 
rate question to-day is the prevalence of rebates. While the 
pools were not an unqualified success under unregulated condi- 
tions, there is reason in the contention that, if they are given a 

' See Blanchard, op. cit., p. 27. 

? Senator Chandler during the debate on the Patterson Bill moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that the Commission should examine into the rates before per- 
mitting the contract to become effective. Congress Record 53rd, Congress, 3rd 
Session, part 2, p. 1479. Hon. Martin A. Knapp, now chairman of the Commission, 
objected to this on the ground that it was not feasible. He, however, approved of 
the general principle of the legislation. See telegram from him quoted in speech of 
Senator Butler, Congress Record as ante, p. 2209. 

3 The amendments and additional legislation suggested will he found in 11 
I.C.C.R., pp. 140-150. 

4 This opinion was expressed in a letter to Mr. W. Liggett, of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The letter is dated April 14th, 1896. The value of Mr. Reagan’s opinion is 


increased by the fact that he has been for years chairman of the Texas Railway 
Commission. 
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legal sanction under proper supervision, it will tend to a steadying 
of rates and to an elimination of the rebate evil. 

The Commission’s claim that it should be allowed to establish 
maximum rates, apart from any question of the legalising of 
pooling, has in general been opposed by the railroads. The 
attitude of the railroads is not only that this is a dangerous 
extension of governmental functions,’ but also that there was 
no intention of conferring such power when the Act was passed.” 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that the power to 
affix maximum rates was exercised by the Commission, practi- 
cally without protest, for about ten years.* 

One of the principal objects of the Commerce Act was to 
establish just and reasonable charges for transportation. The 
Supreme Court has, however, decided that the powers of the 
Commission apply only to past rates. It would indeed appear 
as an obvious implication from the powers conferred by the 
enabling act that if any adequate redress is to be granted the 
power to prescribe a reasonable rate must also be possessed. In 
order to determine whether the rate is unreasonable the Com- 
mission must first have in mind some standard of what con- 
stitutes a reasonable rate. The prohibition of unjust and un- 
reasonable rates is of little value if the power to declare a 
reasonable rate is not possessed. 

The railroads commonly urge that the possession by the 
Commission of a power to fix maximum rates would be tanta- 
mount to depriving them of their property. This statement 
is ex parte. In the cases in which the Commission has fixed 
reasonable rates it has not shown the slightest desire to neglect 
the legitimate interests of the railroads. But even if the Com- 
mission should so act, and the assumption is not warranted 
by its history, the railroads have ever a ready redress under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The record of the Commission’s work is one of chequered 
success and failure. But the failures are not necessarily to 

1 See an article in the Forwm for July 1899, by Milton H. Smith, President of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, entitled ‘‘ Inordinate demands of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission,’’ The same opinion will be found in the September 
1897 number of the same journal in an article by Joseph F. Nimmo, Jr.—‘‘ The 
Interstate Commerce Commission and Rate Making.”’ 

* See in this connection a pamphlet on the railway rate question by Aldace F. 
Walker, hairman of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad. 

3 See in this connection a letter, in the Chicago Times Herald of March 30th, 
1897, by Hon. W. R. Morrison, then chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
4*LC.C.R. v. B. & O.R.R.Co., 145 U.S., 263. 
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be regarded as attributable to intrinsic defects in the Com- 
mission plan. The defects in the Commerce Act have been 
intensified by judicial decisions. There has not been sufficient 
unanimity in the judicial decisions to warrant the opinion that 
all the members of the Supreme Court have been satisfied 
with the series of decisions which, whatever the wording of 
the Act may be, are certainly out of harmony with its spirit. 
Although the Supreme Court has at times dealt with matters 
from the standpoint of public policy, it has, in its construction 
of the Commerce Act, laid stress upon the technical legal phase. 
The railroad problem calls urgently for settlement. The United 
States has accepted the policy of private ownership; it must 
accept as a necessary consequence a judicious system of regula- 
tion. However far short of anticipations the work of the Com- 
mission may have fallen, there is no doubt that conditions 
are better to-day than they were in 1886. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF URBAN RATES. 


INCIDENCE here denotes all those effects!of taxation with 
which the economist isconcerned. The title thus interpreted covers 
part of the ground which the Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
has recently illuminated by the publication of ‘‘ Memoranda ”’ re- 
lating to the ‘‘ Classification and Incidence” of taxes.2 The 
Commission have accomplished a remarkable feat; they have 
improved on the British Blue-Book. The oral examination of 
witnesses which characterises our Parliamentary inquiries is 
admirably adapted for eliciting authentic facts and expert 
opinion. But for the purpose of exhibiting trains of economic 
theory questions urged without concert are less serviceable—the 
Platonic dialogue itself would hardly be continuous enough for 
this purpose. It was therefore a brilliant idea to substitute 
paper work for vivd voce examination. The reader who compares 
and combines the different answers given to the same questions 
may hope to obtain a more accurate and complete statement 
than if he had followed any one authority. He may not only 
obtain a corrected result, but may also test its correctness, if he 
employ this unique opportunity of observing how far pro- 
positions in political economy present the essential characteristic 
of science, consensus. With this double object in view it is now 
proposed to reconsider some of the matters about which the 
Commission inquired. <A third purpose may at the same time 





1 Compare Mr. Cannan (at p. 166 of the J/emoranda referred to in the next note). 
‘**T have no doubt that it is better to eschew the use of the term ‘incidence’ of 
taxation, .. . It is far better to consider the effects of taxation.” Thus the effect 
of a tax on bicycles, according to Mr. Cannan’s usage, reaches ‘‘not only to those 
who use bicycles, and benefit because other people use them, but also to those who 
would have used bicycles, or would have benefited by other people using them, if 
the obstruction of the tax had not intervened.” According to the present writer’s 
usage, the effect would also reach to the landlords of Coventry, so far as their rent 
might be reduced by the check to the production of bicycles, 

2 Memoranda chiefly relating to the Classification and Incidence of Imperial and 
Local Tazes, issued by the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 1899 [C. 9528] ; 
hereinafter referred to as ‘* Mem.” 
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be subserved : to criticise some popular proposals in more detail 
than the original questions suggested. The reconsideration 
retains the form of answers to an examination paper. The 
juestions cover less ground than the original ones; the answers 
ire correspondingly narrowed, and are further abridged by the 
writer’s contenting himself witha bare reference to much of what 
ie has said in answer to the Commission. 


(QUESTIONS. 


[. According to what first principles should the burden of 
taxation be distributed ? 

II. What are the effects of (1) an imperial tax, (2) a local rate, 
evied upon the occupiers of houses in proportion to rent or 
etting value ? 


al 


III. Distinguish and discuss schemes which have been pro- 


; osed for rating owners of urban lands and buildings. 

f 

5 

b ANSWERS. 

‘ I. First Principles of Taxation.—An individual cannot hope to 
>» . . . - 

‘ eveal new axioms of conduct. He can at most fructify principles 
' ilready implanted in the mind of his contemporaries ; much as 
, ne member of a committee may frame a resolution expressing 
S 


he sense of the majority. In this spirit is submitted as a canon 
ai now generally acceptable, that in distributing the burden of 
t taxation regard should be had to the ‘“‘ wants and feelings,” in 
y Mill’s phrase,’ of the taxpayer. It is not merely that ‘‘ every 
© tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner in which it is 


cc“ 





ii most likely to be convenient to the contributor to pay it”; con- 
. sideration of the sacrifice incurred by the taxpayer dictates not 
ol nly Adam Smith’s third and second canon, but also the modern 
wi equivalent of his first. ‘It was not the amount of taxation,” 
- writes Sir Alfred Milner of Egypt under Ismail, ‘‘ which did the 
2). mischief, it was above all the irregular, cruel and arbitrary 
of manner in which the taxes were collected.” In civilised 
countries there is no hesitation about condemning an injurious 
ho manner of levying taxes, the question is how the amount should 
if be apportioned as between the different classes of contributors. 
si {t would be judged intolerable in the present age that the poor 

should bear the greater part of taxation, as under the ancien 
4 régime or even a part proportioned to their income, as seemed 

; 


1 Book Vu Cc. 2, § 4, 


NO. -38:—Vol. x. N 
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reasonable to Macculloch! and Cornewall Lewis.? The rationale 
of the distribution which now finds favour appears to be no other 
than those laws of sentience or ‘‘ pathological propositions,’ upon 
which, according to Bentham, ‘‘ the good of equality is founded,” * 
by a constructive reasoning which is approved by Professor 
Sidgwick.t Alike with respect to property and taxation, the 
fundamental ‘law of diminishing utility’? would carry us 
very far in the direction of socialism, if this principle of utili- 
tarian distribution were not cut into by another utilitarian 
principle, founded on the danger of restricting production. 

“In considering the economic effects of taxes, we have to allow weight to 
productional, as well as distributional, consequences, and sometimes to allow 
more weight to the former.”’ ° 

‘* Even in the interests of equity canons based on mere considerations of 
equity are often of but secondary importance in practice.”’ © 

This principle also has what may be called its formal side, 
relating to the immediate consequences of taxation, expressed in 
Adam Smith’s fourth canon, and in that which a modern 
authority has called the “ first and most important of the princi- 
ples that should guide the practical financier ’—that ‘‘ taxation 
should be productive.” * It may be, in the present state of civili- 
sation, that this preliminary “ productional’’ condition cannot 
be satisfied without prejudice to “ distributional ’’ requirements, 
and the utilitarian must sadly acquiesce in an otherwise undesir- 
able inequality of taxation as ‘inequitable and inevitable.” * 
But beyond the condition that taxes should be productive to the 
Treasury, there are wider productional advantages to be taken 
into account : 

‘Speaking generally, those systems of finance have caused the least 
injustice and hardship which have most favoured the development of the 
energies and inventiveness of the people which have hindered them the least in 
the selection of those routes for the satisfaction of their wants.” . . .9 


To this head—production, including economy and efficiency 
—may be referred the following provision (if it does not 

| Edinburgh Review, vol. lvii., p. 162. 

2 Report of the Select Committee on Parochial Assessments [1850. No. 622]. 
Evidence of Sir G. C. Lewis (Q. 2379). ‘‘My own opinion is unfavourable to a 
graduated income tax, as I wish to see all persons contribute equally from their 
means,” 

3 Principles of the Civil Code, Part L, c. 6. 

4 Political Economy, Book | 8 c. Ji § iL Politics, Cc. Ley p. 9. 

5 Sidgwick, Men., p. 109. 6 Marshall, Mem., p. 114. 

7 Bastable, Public Finance, III., 7, § 5. 8 Mackay, Mem., p. 220, 

9 Marshall, JMJem., p. 114 (immediately following the passage last quoted from: 


the same expert), 
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rather belong to the class of political considerations! omitted 
in this article). 

“So long as a person retains the right of voting on the levying and 
expenditure of taxes, it is not safe that he should wholly escape onerous taxes.’”” 

The infraction of utilitarian distribution thus threatened is 
avoided thus : 

“Tt may be safe and reasonable to return to him or his children the equiva- 
lent of his payments in such benefits as will increase physical and mental 
health and vigour, and will not tend towards political conscription.” * 

When these benefits are set off against that burden, ought 
the net sacrifice to be the same for every taxpayer? Or is the 
criterion not the equal sacrifice of each, but the least sacrifice of 
all? The authority of Mill is invoked for the first doctrine ; 
the authority of Bentham may be invoked for the second. The 
two varieties of first principle have been balanced elsewhere ; * 
the following additional consideration is now thrown into the 
scale. Jt being admitted that the desideratum is some compro- 
mise between the benefits and burdens of taxation, if with Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick we leave out of consideration the political * 
conditions of a good tax (upon which the amount and kind of 
taxation depend largely), those conditions which the economist is 
principally concerned to realise may thus prima facie be envisaged : 
to obtain the nearest possible approximation to equality of sacri- 
fice, with the least possible check to the production of wealth. 
But this provisional description is not an accurate definition. 
For in order to obtain a maximum in respect of two quantities, 
there seems to be postulated a third quantity dependent on them, 
the maximum of which constitutes the quesitum. This tertium 

quid can be nothing else but utility, advantage in general con- 
sidered as varying both with the totality of production and the 
equality of distribution. This dialectic is exactly parallel to that 
by which it is concluded that the first principle of utilitarianism 
is, not “‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” but 
the greatest quantum of happiness.° The more familiar state- 
ment has indeed some advantages. That it is more familiar 
isno small advantage ; another is that it emphasises an essential 
condition of greatest happiness,that the means of happiness should 


1 Cp. below, note 5. ? Marshall, Mem., p. 114. 3 Tbid., 

4 Mem., pp. 127-8, and references there given. 

5 Political Economy, III., c. 8, §6. ‘There are very important political reasons 
for preferring some laws to others, and for seeking to realise certain ends in taxation 
generally which lie beyond the scope of a strictly economic discussion.”’ 

6 See Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, Book IV., c. 1, § 2. 
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not be monopolised by afew. The popular, as compared with the 
exact, formula has only one disadvantage: that it is nonsense. 
To find the maximum of one quantity, A, ‘‘of” or in relation 
to the maximum of another quantity, B, is a statement of a 
problem in the calculus of variations which no amount of 
authority can render other than as inaccurate '—not the authority 
of Mill, not even that of Bentham. Maine must be understood 
as speaking of the substance, not the form, of the Greatest 
Happiness principle, when he concludes that 


‘The only possible, the only conceivable principle which can guide legisla- 
tion on a great scale, is the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” * 


It is a refinement of esoteric philosophy to object that this 
only conceivable cannot be conceived; for the purpose of the 
author’s political argument the popular form is the most 
forcible. 

May we not interpret with a similar freedom the experts who 
have professed the principle of equal sacrifice? Their object has 
been evidently to apply the principle to the practical questions cf 
progressive taxation or exemption of minimum, not -to define 
with theological precision what Lord Farrer calls ‘‘ the mysteries 
of equal sacrifice.’ Consider, for instance, Mr. Courtney’s* 
weighty judgment: 


** With respect to all services which are recognised as common and indivisible 
the apportionment of their cost must follow the principles of taxation in general. 
As to this the answer which has most recommended itself to me is that taxa- 
tion for common purposes should be levied from each member of a community 
according to the law of equal sacrifice, meaning thereby that each individual 
should be muicted of such a sum as would, having relation to his means, 
involve the same sacrifice to the common want. The suggestion which has 
often been made of allowing to each member of the community an irreducible 
minimum necessary for the maintenance of existence, before considering the 
taxation of the overplus, is founded on an obscure appreciation of this doctrine 
of sacrifice, since the sacrifice becomes infinitely greater when this minimum is 
trenched upon. Correlative, however, to a reservation of the minimum is the 
suggestion that with the extension of the overplus the proportion of the tax may 
be increased, since the sacrifice diminishes as this extension increases. The 
principle of graduation of taxation thus appears to be dictated by considerations 
of pure justice, but it must be admitted that it is extremely difficult to apply a 
rule of graduation. It must be regulated by such conceptions as we may have 
of the tenacity of attachment of the normal man to growing possessions, and of 
the corresponding sacrifice involved in a tax on this tenacity. All we can hope 
for is some rude measure of apportionment approved by common morality.” 

' Cp. Economic Journat, VIL., p. 551, note 1. 

* Early forms of Government, p- 400. 

’ Other experts who have explicitly professed the principle of equal sacrifice are 
Giffen, p. 25; Sidgwick, p- 101; Gonner, p. 145; Blunden, p. 188 
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The wisdom of these counsels would not be impaired if for 
the ‘‘same sacrifice’? to each taxpayer we substitute the least 
aggregate sacrifice. What though the principle of least sacrifice 
might prescribe a less than equal sacrifice on the part of the poor 
man, yet, in view of the resistance of the 
other practical considerations, the prescription is only a counsel 
of perfection not practically distinct in its direction from the 
nearer, though still very distant, goal of equal sacrifice. May we 
not regard equal sacrifice as conducive to, and, in the phrase of 
Mr. Courtney, “founded on an obscure appreciation of,” the 
prior principle ? 


‘ 


‘normal man” and 


A fortiori, this interpretation is applicable to those who, with 
Professor Bastable and Mr. Price, avoiding the mysteries of equal 
, | sacrifice, rest in the happy ambiguity of “‘ taxation according to 
ability.”” Professor Bastable, indeed, when prescribing 


“the canon of taxing according to ability, which may most conveniently be 





) . +9 
regarded as measured by amount of income,” ! 
“J 
[ is presumably to be read in connection with the parallel passage 
> in his Public Finance :* 
5 . . ‘a d " > 
- ] ** An equal charge will impose equal sacrifice on persons of equal *‘ faculty, 
and where abilities are unequal, a corresponding inequality in the amount of 
i taxation will realise the aim of equality of sacrifice.” 
e . . . “4° o ‘ . o> 
| But whether it is easier to say “ability ”’ or ‘‘ equal sacrifice, 
a may not the practical arrangements suggested be just as well 
y regarded as realising the aim of least sacrifice ? 
ul Still less do those who, with Professor Marshall, appeal to the 
: ‘* obligations of duty,” or ‘‘ the public conscience ”’* discriminate 
against least sacrifice; upon any system of morals and politics. 
le fo) d d 
e | On the Utilitarian system the public conscience is informed by 
a the Greatest Happiness principle. It is no clause of that 
is ‘ ° : ae ° 
i | principle that happiness, positive or negative, should be equally 
a distributed.* 
1e 
1s 1 Mem., p. 140. * Book III., c. 3, § 3. 
a % Mem., p. 113. Compare Mr. Caillie (.em., p. 244), quoting Montesquieu : ‘* The 
ve i public revenues are not to be measured by what the people are able, but by what they 
ought togive.” (Liv, XIII.,c.1.) It is in this spirit that Montesquieu says later : 





‘*Dans l’impodt de la personne la proportion injuste seroit celle qui suivrait exacte- 
ment la proportion des biens.” (Liv. XIII, c. 7.) 

4 Cp. Sidgwick, Politics, c. xxx.§ 2. ‘‘Ifit is meant that equality in the dis- 
tribution of happiness is in itself to be aimed at, the maxim is certainly different 


“Ws OO 
i O 
——=_ 


from the general utilitarian principle which I have taken as fundamental... . . ee 
re ‘To aim at equality in distribution of happiness may obviously be incompatible 
with aiming at the greatest happiness on the whole.” 


oS 
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Nor does the equality of sacrifice derive any support from 
the equality of treatment asserted by some of the experts : 


‘‘No inequality of treatment shall be meted out as between individuals 
possessing similar amounts of wealth”? (Cannan, p. 165). 

‘‘ Equity demands, as a matter of course, that there shall be no exemptions 
of, or omissions to tax, particular classes or individuals ”’ (Blunden, p. 189). 


The equal treatment of different persons in identical cases 1s 
a condition underlying every reasoned theory of social conduct : 
formulated by Clarke as ‘“‘a rule of righteousness,” and subli- 
mated by Professor Sidgwick into an axiom of Utilitarianism.! 
Now Utilitarianism, as stated above on the highest authority, 
aims at least, rather than equal, sacrifice. 

Of course, it is not pretended that the Utilitarian maximum 
problem has been made easy by being made more intelligible. 
The difficulty of the wnit,? which some regard as insuperable, 
still remains. ‘‘ We cannot hope for more than a very rough 
approximation.”* ‘‘ No near approach to equity in taxation is 
attainable. ‘‘ But although the pursuit can never be wholly, or 
even very largely, successful, the quest is not therefore to be 
abandoned.” ® Faint as the light is of our guiding principle, it 
is infinitely preferable to the moral darkness which succeeds 
when regard for the feelings of the poor who bear the burden 
of taxation is extinguished. By what other test than sympathy 
with sacrifice is judgment to be formed upon what Mill calls °® 
‘‘the disproportionate weight’ with which the customs and 
excise duties ‘‘ press on the poorer classes’’? Without that test 
could we even condemn the iniquities of the ancien régime’? The 
more objective criterion of ‘ productional’’ interests might 
indeed forbid such taxation of necessaries as would prejudice 
efficiency. But would regard for production be an adequate 
inducement to exempt a minimum from income tax, or to spare 
the comforts of the masses? It is only the more intelligent 
“‘shepherds of the people’ who, in order the more frequently to 
shear, will take care never to flay, their flocks. 

The taxation thus far considered has been onerous, which 
may be defined as 

1 «That the good of any one individual is of no more importance asa part of uni- 
versal good than the good of any other.” Methods of Ethics, Book IIL., c. xiii., § 4. 

* Attention may be called to Dr, A. Voigt’s reflections on the measurement of 
economic advantage by ordinal numbers, degrees of utility being distinguished as 
first, second, &c., in the order of magnitude, but not as multiples of a unit. (Jahrb. 
f.d. Gesammt. Staats, 1893, No. 4; noticed in the Economic JouRNAL, Vol. IV, p. 202.) 
3 Sidgwick, Mem., p. 101. 4 Marshall, Mfem., p. 114. 
5 Blunden, Mem., p. 189. 6 Pol. Econ., Book V., c. 6, § 3. 
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“ taxation to defray expenditure of which the benefit (if any) which accrues 
to the individual taxpayer is so vague and indirect that the principle of pro- 
portioning payment to benefit is inapplicable.” ! 


When the benefits of Government can be allocated to indi- 
vidual recipients, the rule is that they should be paid for by the 
recipients.”, This is desirable both on productional and distri- 
butional grounds; both to prevent the wasteful use of the 
service, and to secure an equitable distribution of net sacrifice as 
between those who use and those who do not use the service. 
But this general rule, as we have seen,® has an exception, when 
a benefit is intended as a compensation for an inevitable burden, 
and is not likely to be used wastefully. Generally when Govern- 
ment does make a charge for the use of a public service like the 
Post Office, the price which the consumer has to pay is not the 
measure of the benefit which he obtains, as in a régime of open 
competition. Nor, if a service is supplied gratis to private 
individuals, as the use of a road maintained for military 
reasons at the national expense, or the free education of 
children,’ is the cost to Government a measure of the benefit 
special to: the individuals using the service. The question what 
services Government should undertake, what things people 
should be left to do for themselves, is not considered here. 

These propositions, applied in the first instance to individual 
taxpayers, may be extended to the financial relations between the 
sovereign state and corporate units, such as municipalities and the 
component parts of a kingdom or empire. The large relief from 
the burden of taxation which primd facie on distributional 
grounds should be afforded to the less prosperous subordinate 
communities, is restricted by the productional principle, that 
those who have a share in calling the tune should have a share 
in paying the piper.° However, the hurt thus done to distribu- 
tion may be alleviated by imperial subventions. In the result 
there should be fulfilled the condition that the members of 
poorer corporations or other sections of the nation should suffer 
a sense Of burden or sacrifice equal with, or at any rate not 
greater than, the onus felt by the richer classes. But the condi- 
tion can only very approximately be realised, indeed only very 
imperfectly defined. For example, some exemption from taxa- 
tion is reasonably claimed for Ireland, on account of her 

1 Sidgwick, Mem., p. 110. 

2 Cp. Sidgwick, Politics, c. 11, § 4; Mem., p. 101; Courtney, Mem., p. 85, last 
par, 3 Above, p. 175, line 5. 

4 Experts in reply to the third question set by the Commission, 
> Courtney, MJem., p. 8d. 6 Cp. Farrer, Mem., p. 69. 
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comparative poverty; but to draw up this claim with the 
precision of a commercial account shows a misconception of 
the whole theory. ‘‘ The claim does not rest on grounds of 
arithmetic, but of human wants and feelings,” as Mill says 
with reference to the “‘ general principles of taxation.” The 
short method of determining the contribution of the wealthier 
part of a United Kingdom by means of its available surplus is 
the more inadmissible in that it ignores the productional con- 
sideration of part of the ‘‘ surplus” as necessary for efficiency.’ 
But while remembering that the directions of our chief guide are 
not perfectly precise, let us not forget that they are the best we 
have ; far better than the false simplicity of financial relations, 
which minds uninformed by Utilitarian philosophy are prone to 
accept. The specious maxim that the same commodity should 
be taxed identically in differeizit regions may be instanced as one 
in which official routine would be apt to acquiesce, if uncontrolled 
by a regard for the feelings of the people who pay the taxes. 

The condition that Governmental aid should not encourage 
waste is to be construed strictly in dealing with corporations. So 
insidious is the tendency of “doles”’ to pauperise. What grant 
could appear less demoralising than one for the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics? Yet, as Mr. Mackay brings evidence to prove,” 
the financial advantage to be gained by a locality if it can get 
some of its paupers classed as lunatics has led to unexpected 
abuse. It is pointed out by Mr. Cannan® that imperial sub- 
ventions designed to alleviate the inequalities of natural ad- 
vantages in different localities would tend to an uneconomic 
distribution of capital and population—though, on purely dis- 
tributional grounds, as tending to equalise net burdens, such 
grants might be advocated. In estimating the benefit derived by a 
section of the nation from a public service special to that section 
it would not in general be proper to take the cost to the Govern- 
ment as the measure. Thus the benefit to the Irish people of 
the Constabulary maintained by imperial expenditure for partly 
imperial ends, is not to be measured by the whole, but only by 
a part,—Sir Edward Hamilton has suggested half‘—of that 
expenditure. 

1 As pointed out by Prof. Sidgwick in the Memorandum which he contributed to 
the “ Financial Relations ’” Commission. Cp. Economic JOURNAL, vol. vii., p. 569. 
* Mem., p. 232. 3 Mem., p. 170. 

4 Evidence before the Financial Relations Commission (c. 7720, II., p. 116). 
‘In order to be absolutely fair towards Ireland, I will consider that half the ¢harge 
for the Irish Constabulary and Dublin Police is an imperial charge, just as if it 


” 


were a military charge. 
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What services should be supplied by the central Government 
to the subordinate community is a question not considered here. 
But the case in which a municipality supplies its own wants has 





an aspect which concerns us. The burden of the contributions 
required for that purpose is to be distributed among the members 
of the subordinate community according to the principles which 
we have been investigating with respect to sovereign com- 
munities. Part of the local taxation will be onerous in this sense, 
that the benefit sought by the subordinate community as a whole 
cannot be allocated to the individual ratepayers. Onerous ina 
secondary sense let us say, in contradistinction to the use of the 
term with reference to rational purposes. Is the bulk of 
ordinary local taxation to be regarded as onerous in this secondary 
sense? There is much to be said for this usage. As Professor 
Seligman puts it : 

“ Even in local finance, where a general tax is levied to defray all the local 
expenditures, it cannot be maintained that the benefits arising from the action 
of the local judiciary, of the police, of the fire service, of the Board of Health, 
or of the other departments of local government, are separately measurable 
for each individual. . . .” 

“ Although the particular area which is benefited is put into a separate 
class, the benefits to the individual of the class are general, not special, exclusive 
or individual benefits’ . . . “‘as to every one within the class, the tax is pay- 
able, whether the particular individual receives much or little benefit.” ! 

Certainly it would be infelicitous to characterise local tax- 
ation as “‘ beneficial” on the mere ground that the expenditure of 
the municipality is directed to its own as distinguished from the 
national purposes. The analogy of a corporation supplying its 
own wants is not with an individual paying beneficial taxation to 
the central Government, but with an individual who procures 
commodities for himself. On the other hand, it is to be con- 
sidered that the expenditure on the usual objects of local 
taxation is apt to redound to the pecuniary advantage of the 
contributories more directly than the expenditure of onerous 
national taxation. The cleansing of streets and sewers has the 
result that the occupiers of residences in the improved neighbour- 
hood enjoy a commodity of higher market value: but the removal 
of a stain from the national flag is not an asset to the average 
citizen even approximately proportionate to his share of taxation. 
The tendency of a national onerous tax to ‘‘make the more 
roving classes live abroad,” acutely noticed by Mr. Sargant,* is 
indeed a phenomenon similar in kind with that competition 
between localities which renders non-remunerative local taxation 


1 Bssays in Finance, p. 345-5. * Mem., p. 212. 
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distributed according to “‘ ability’ or “ sacrifice” difficult... But 
the difference in degree? seems to justify the usage of the 
experts.*? Though in general theoretically the burden of taxation, 
in the case where the benefit sought by the community as a 
whole cannot be allocated among the individual members, ought 
to be distributed according to the same law of “ sacrifice” or 
‘ability’ in a subordinate as in a sovereign community, yet in 
fact in our municipalities there does not occur much onerous 
taxation of this sort. What is called onerous local taxation is 
usually that which does not redound to the advantage of the 
ratepayers as a body directly or otherwise than as they are 
members of the nation, for instance, as much of the poor rates as 
does not conduce to the special benefit of the municipality.* Of 
onerous local taxation in this primary sense, it is evidently true 
that ‘‘ onerous taxes, Imperial and Local, must be treated as a 
whole.”> It may be worth observing that this proposition 
contains a truth even in the secondary sense in which “ onerous”’ 
relates to the purposes special to the municipality, but not 
assignable to its individual members. For although on pro- 
ductional grounds only members of the subsidiary community 
should contribute to advantages that are employed only by that 
community,® yet the utilitarian distribution of a (substantial) 
burden of taxation that is onerous in the secondary sense among 
members of the subsidiary community will theoretically affect 
their relative prosperity, and thereby affect the distribution of tax- 
ation that is onerous in the primary sense. So true in every 
sense it 1s that 

“the system of taxation, with regard to which all questions of equity must 
be considered, comprises both imperial and local taxes.” * 


Altogether the distinctions between national*® and local, 
between onerous and beneficial taxation, are not so fundamental 


' Cp. Cannan, History of Local Taxation, p. 132 et sqq. 

* Ibid., p. 133. ‘*On the whole, it may be said that the [existing] system i 
more in accordance with . . . the principle . . . of taxation according to benefit, 
than with .. . that of taxation according to ability.” 

3 Cp. Sidgwick, Mem., p. 111, par. 4; Marshall, p. 113 (on ‘* remunerative ” 
taxes); Bastable, 140, par. 2; Rice, p. 183, par. 2; et passim. According to Wagner 
(Die Communalsteuerfrage, p. 31), the principle of benefit has a greater scope in 
communal taxation, though still only the second leading-principle. 

4 Sidgwick, Mem., p. 107. 

5 Marshall, p. 113. 

§ Sidgwick, Mem., p. 99, last and penult. par. 

7 Gonner, Mem., p. 159. 

8 “nicht principiell ganz verschieden,” Wagner says of these (Communalsteuer- 
frage, IV.). 
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as to be the ground of essentially different regulations. All the 
received canons and categories appear subordinate to the golden 
rule, that the detriment attending an assigned amount of tax- 
ition should be a minimum, and the grand distinction between 
modes of detriment, diminution of the total production and 
iggravation of unequal distribution. 


II. Imposts on Occupiers.—The effects of a tax or rate vary 
with a variety of cases, of which the definition in each context is 
‘ommended to, without being intruded on, the attention of the 
critical reader. One essential difference is between new and old 
houses, those built and occupied before or after the imposition of 
the tax or rate. Let us begin with the first head, and under it 
first consider dwelling-houses. As to tenure, let us take as 
typical the English leasehold system; observing that, for our 
purpose, it does not make much matter whether the lease is for 
19, or for 999 years, or, as in the case of “‘ feu duties,” for ever.! 
Nor does it matter whether, in addition to the three principal 
parties—the ground landlord, the building owner, and the occu- 
pier—there is intercalated a fourth or fifth party, such as the holder 
of an ‘improved leasehold ground rent,’’ or other sublessee. 

An ad valorem tax on the gross rent which the occupier 
pays will obey the general law which governs taxes of con- 
sumable commodities. The economist has not to construct 
a special law of taxation for the taxing of houses, any more than 
the physicist has to construct a special law of gravitation for 
the tumbling of houses. It is deducible by received general 
reasoning that the three parties in the proposed typical case will 
be affected as follows. The occupier will suffer not only by 
paying more for the house accommodation which he continues to 
use, but also by forgoing part of what he would have used but 
for the impost.” ‘‘ Residences in different places constituting 
rival commodities . . . a uniform tax may so disturb the balance 
of complex demand as to cause a certain rush of inhabitants 

from one town to another.”? <A similar disturbance of the 
marginal utility and the quantity demanded of different styles of 
house accommodation would result* (even from the uniform 


1 The varieties of tenure prevalent in this country are clearly explained by Mr. 
Sargant in the first chapter of his Urban Rating. 

* Ment., p. 127, par. 1. Compare Mr, Cannan in the passage referred to above, 
at p. 172. 

3 Mem., p. 130. It is possible that the minimam disturbance of this sort 
would result from a tax not wniform. 
4 It is conceivable that the demand for houses of a certain kind might be increased 
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national house tax here contemplated, and, a fortiori, from the 
actual inhabited house duty). The capitalist building owner 
will not (in the long run) be damnified at all, or only inasmuch 
as, if house-building is a sensible portion of the total industry, 
general profits would be depressed.!. The ground landlord will 
be damnified by the relaxed demand for sites. The reduction of 
ground rents will be greater, ceterts paribus, the greater the 
elasticity of the occupier’s demand for house accommodation.” 
These propositions are sufficiently evidenced by the general 
reasoning of the older economists, supplemented by the modern 
doctrine of margins. If specific experience is demanded, it may 
be found in the evidence of Sir Sidney Waterlow before the 
Local Taxation Commission of 1870. The effects which a tax 
exerts upon the margins of production and consumption are 
clearly indicated in the following passages :— 


‘‘ Supposing there were no local rates at all, the profits would have been so 

large that we should have been tempted immediately to increase supply.’ 
Q. 3411). . 

* You cannot increase the quantity of land, but you may increase the quantity 
of building on a given piece of land, and if you put seven storey houses instead 
of two, of course you get an increased quantity of the article, and then the law 
of supply and demand comes in and affects the rent.” (Q. 3440). 

“There is... alimit in height both as affecting the cost of construction 


by the tax. Cp. Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book IIT., ¢. 3, § 6, note :— 
‘It is even conceivable, though not probable, that a simultaneous and proportionate 
fall in the price of all teas may diminish the demand for some particular kind of it.”’ 
Adam Smith supposes that a tax ‘payable by the inhabitant” would diminish 
the competition for houses ‘of all other rents except the lower rent for which it 
would for some time increase the competition.” (Wealth of Nations, Book V., 
ch. ii.) His reasoning is perfectly correct on a probable supposition that the demand 
for housing is tolerably elastic for the higher styles and rigid for the indispensable 
minimum of accommodation—conditions which it is not easy to state exactly 
without the use of symbols, such as those employed in the treatment of correlated 
demand by the present writer in the Economic JourRNAL, vol. vii., p. 63, note. 

1 Cp. Economic JOURNAL, vol. vii, p. 68, where the observation is traced to Prof. 
Pantaleoni’s original Traslazione dei Tributi. 

* The evidence of this proposition is of a sort which frequently occurs in mathe- 
matical economics. The proposition is true, not universally, but probably, its 
quality depending on the form of a function which is unknown, but may be pre- 
sumed in the long run of cases to be favourable to the proposition. Thus, in the 
case before us, it is conceivable, but improbable, that the less expensive buildings, 
which would be resorted to in consequence of the tax, would be of a construction 
which required a larger area than the many-storeyed mansions which it was profit- 
able before the tax to erect. The proof of the theorem that improvements in agri- 
culture tend to reduction of rent appears to be of the kind here contemplated (Cp, 
as to this theorem, Marshal], Principles of Economics, Book VI., ch. ix., final note), 
Other instances occur in the mathematical theory of taxation in a régime of 
monopoly (Cp. Economic JourNAL, IX., pp. 313, 312, par. 1, and Giornale degli 
Economisti, 1897). 
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ind the question of convenience to the tenants.” .. . ‘It is only in districts 
where there is a great demand for houses that you are able to build the flats one 
bove the other, and the landlord is able at the same time to getahigh ground 
ent.” (Q. 3516-7). 


The solution of the problem here offered is confirmed by its 
igreement with the conclusions of the experts, as evidenced by 
he following extracts read in connection with their contexts. 


Farrer, p. 67:—‘‘ Abolish the house duty and the Duke of Bedford’s 
icome would probably be increased.” 

p. 68:—* The error of supposing that rates are wholly paid by the occupier 

houses in town, and are not shifted at all on to the reversioner.” 

Courtney, p. 86:—‘* Where there is no special advantage of site or position 

. the abolition of a house duty would be a relief to the occupier only, and 

he imposition of a house duty would be a burden on the occupier. Even if the 

ity had the effect of compelling the occupier to live in a house less com- 
odious than he would otherwise obtain, the burden would still rest upon 

im, not by making him pay more, but giving him less for his money.”’ 

Sir Robert Giffen, p. 96:—‘* The inhabited house duty is a consumption 

e 

Sidgwick, p. 103 :—‘t When the tax has become old, it may be assumed that 

o part of it is borne by builders as such. . . . The rent paid for a house must 

sufficient, speaking broadly, to allow the builder of new houses as much- 
profit as he would have had if the tax had not been imposed . . . the tax 
inust be assumed permanently to reduce in some degree the demand for 
houses. a 

p- 105 :—‘* The prevalent belief, that the extra burden of the high rates of 
London and other towns really falls in the main on the occupiers of houses as 
such, would seem not to be well-founded”. . 

Marshall, p. 117:—‘*The inhabited house duty being onerous tends to 
check building.” 

Bastable, p. 141:—‘* So far as demand for building is reduced by it [the 
nhabited house duty], the ground landlord is affected.” 

‘**Gonner, p. 153:—‘‘ It is levied on a consumable commodity, namely, a 
house, and thus will fall, in the first instance, on the immediate consumer. The 
‘onsumer cannot shift it on to the owner, as in that case the profits of a 
particular trade would be specially taxed.”’ 

Cannan, p. 168 :—‘‘ Let us suppose that there has hitherto been no house 
tax, and that a universal tax of 5s. in the £ for unproductive purposes is placed on 
ll dwelling-houses, and levied on the occupiers. Let us suppose also that the 
ceupiers are on quarterly tenancies, all of which expire between the passing 
f the Act and its coming into force. The immediate effect must be a fall 
in house rent. All occupiers must restrict either their expenditure or their 
savings in some direction, and enough of them will try to reduce their expendi- 
ture in rent-plus house tax to make a great diminution in the demand for house 
oom. As the number of houses has not yet been altered by the tax, the supply 
emains the same, and consequently the price must be reduced. But this 
eduction of rent, of course, reduces the capital value of houses ; the capital 
value being reduced, some professional builders retire from the business and 
‘thers become bankrupt, and the supply of houses is consequently reduced. 
Building stops, or proceeds at a slower rate, until building profits are restored 
to the ordinary level by a rise of house rent and the capital value of houses. 
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The occupiers then have to pay more for the same accommodation, or to be 
content with worse accommodation for the same money. 

“A tax ona particular form of property does damage to the owners of 
property in general, as well as the consumers of the commodity connected with 
the particular class of property” . . . [a fact] “of trifling importance in the 
case of a tax on a small class of property.” 

Sargant, p. 212:—‘*‘ Among tendencies of the inhabited house duty... 
which tend to throw by anticipations small part of the constant rates... 
on to the owners of the sites, are (1) the tendency of the tax to make occupiers 
inhabit smaller houses or tenements.” ! 

Mackay, p. 226 :—‘‘ There is only one market for capital and enterprise, and 
if the business of house-building is to go on, it must give the normal rate of 
profit to those engaged.in it. The producer may evade the loss involved in the 
increased cost of production ... by limiting supply till increased demand 
raises the price.” 

The experts who are not quoted as gathering with the 
doctrine here propounded are not to be understood as scattering 
against it. There seems to be only one irreconcilable dissentient, 
Mr. Gomme,” and even he is not very decided. Why then is a 
larger show of concord not exhibited? The answer to this ques- 
tion may be interesting to other students of synoptic economics. 

In the first place writers of answers to the paper set by the 
Royal Commission very properly remembered that they were not 
undergoing an ordinary examination ; and did not seek to cover 
the ground evenly, after the manner of acandidate who knows 
that his examiner is prohibited by an official rule from assigning 
more than a certain maximum to each answer. Mr. Cannan, for 
instance, whose answer as to the effect of a house tax on the 
occupier and building owner is in striking accord with ours, does 
not go on with us to mention the effect of ground rent on the 
decline of investment in building, having occasion to invoke that 
obvious corollary in a subsequent passage in connection with an 
original theory of his own. Again, Mr. Mackay, resuming the 
whole theory of incidence from an independent standpoint, gives 
a general support to our propositions which it is not possible to 
exhibit by a quotation within our limits. 

Other writers have glanced away from our inquiry in an 
opposite direction, by keeping quite close to the question set by 
the Commissioners. Their answer relates to the concrete in- 
cidents of the British Inhabited House Duty, not to the general 
question here proposed. It is thus that we may interpret Pro- 
fessor Bastable, when he writes :— 

‘Broadly speaking, this tax falls finally, as well as immediately, on the 
occupier. So far as demand for building is reduced by it, the ground landlord 


is affected, but this influence must be trifling.” (Mem., p. 141.) 


1 Head (2) is referred to on p. 181 above. * Mem., p. 241, last par. 
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The inhabited house tax being small, if the demand for 
house accommodation is of an ordinary kind, not approaching 
perfect elasticity, which there is no reason to believe, the 
influence of the tax on the demand for ground must be “ trifling.”’ 
The immediate context about the incidence of rates—said to be 
more complex owing (inter alia) to ‘‘ their greater amount ’”’— 
bears out this interpretation. A similar explanation is probably 
to be given of certain other round statements as to the incidence 
of the tax on the occupier, ¢.g., 

‘‘ Speaking generally, I think the inhabited house duty is borne by the 
occupier . . . the proposition remains generally true, as far as houses occupied 
for domestic purposes are concerned, that inhabited house duty is paid by the 
occupier.” (Courtney, p. 86.) 

It would seem from the context that Mr. Courtney’s dictum 
rests upon a particular matter of fact concerning which the 
general theory here propounded makes no assumption, namely 
that the case ‘‘ where there is no special advantage of site or 
position’ (loc. cit.) may be regarded as the general one, rather 
than the case ‘‘ where site or position forms an important part 
in the value of the house.” The assumption seems to have been 
made by some of the older economists,! and was probably truer 
in their time than now. However this may be, to assign a par- 
ticular value to one of the co-efficients in a general formula is not 
to invalidate the truth of that formula. 

This last remark is to be borne in mind in considering Mr. 
Blunden’s attitude of dissent. He finds that— 


“‘the real incidence of this tax [the inhabited house duty] is normally and 
generally upon the occupier,” (Mem., p. 189.) 


by assigning a particular value to a co-efficient which we have 
left undetermined, the elasticity of demand for house accom- 
modation. He in effect puts zero for the value of this co- 
efficient. 

‘The surrender of some portion of their customary house accommodation is 
for many reasons repugnant to the feelings of the great majority of house- 
holders, and would only be resorted to under the strongest pressure, and in a 
small proportion of cases”? (Mem., p. 190). 

The question here raised is important in its bearing not only 
on an imperial house duty, but also on local house rates, so far 
as they are both onerous and uniform, or not tending to divert 
demand from one locality to another. It appears to the present 
writer impossible to reconcile Mr. Blunden’s statement with 


1 Cp. J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., Book V., c. 3, § 6, par. 5. 
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general presumptions as expressed by Adam Smith in a well- 
known passage,' or with specific statements made by competent 
witnesses ; for instance, some of those implied in passages above 
cited from Sir Sidney Waterlow’s evidence above quoted, or the 


following :” 


“(If we had raised rent] ‘those who had three rooms would have gone into 
two rooms’... ‘they are obliged [in such a case] to take . .. a cheaper 
tenement which is inferior in quality or accommodation.’’’ [Evidence of Sir 
Sidney Waterlow, loc.cit. Q. 3433 and Q. 3437.] 

‘* When the distress came on, mechanics, formerly in receipt of good wages, 
and living in two or three rooms, packed themselves into one.’ [Evidence of 
Dudley Baxter before Select Committee on Local Taxation, 1870, No. 353, 
Q. 5799. } 


Nor is Professor Seligman, to whom Mr. Blunden appeals, con- 


vincing when he maintains : 


‘* House accommodation is in part an absolute necessity, in part, an expen- 
sive luxury. i 

‘Many people prefer to maintain their supposed station in life at any cost. 
In such eases, a law on house accommodation tends, as in the case of all taxes 
on luxuries, to make them forgo other things which they deem less desirable.”’ * 

Upon general presumptions, should we not rather expect that 
intermediate between the class to whom the amount of house 
accommodation which they now enjoy is an absolute necessity 
and the class to whom it is an indispensable luxury, there would 
be a large class to whom house accommodation would be an 
article of the kind which has been called a mass-luxury, very apt 
to be consumed in greater quantities as the price decreases ?# 


1 Wealth of Nations, Book V.,c. 2. ‘‘ He will therefore content himself with a 
worse house.” ... ‘* The final payment of this tax would fal! partly upon the 
inhabitant of the house, who, in order to pay hisshare, would be obliged to give up 
a part of his revenue.” Cp. above, p. 184, note, and Economic JourNaL, Vol. VII., 
p. 52. 

2 It should be mentioned that Mr. Blunden appeals to specific personal experience 
on the other side. In a letter which he allows the present writer to refer to, Mr. 
Blunden says: ‘‘It is due to my daily observation of the facts (and not to any pre- 
conceived theory) that I hold the opinion that there is in actual life a much greater 
rigidity in the demand than has very usually been assumed. . . . J have for many 
years past, and in many localities, been eugaged more or less in examining returns 
of rents paid, many of which are accompanied by statements of the income of the 
rent-payers. .. . As a result of my experience, I have become convinced that the 
effects of high or rising rates in lowering the standard of house accommodation is 
ordinarily inappreciable.” 

3 Seligman, Shifting and Incidence, 2nd ed., p. 153. 

+ Compare the examples of different degrees of elasticity in the demand for the 
same article by different classes of society, given by Professor Marshall, Principles 
of Economics, Book III., c. 4, §§ 2, 3, 4, ed. 4, p. 178 et sq. 
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On the whole, no adequate reason seems to have been shown for 
dissenting from Professor Marshall’s judgment : 

‘** Where the condition of society is healthy, and there is no check to general 
prosperity, there seems to be an elastic demand for house-room on account of 
both the real conveniences and the social distinction which it affords.” ! 

Mr. Price’s position, so far as it is really different from that 
which is here taken, is to be explained by the last-mentioned 
circumstance, a different estimate of one of the quantities in- 
volved; but the difference is, for the most part, only apparent. 
Mr. Price says: 

** The primary incidence of the inhabited house duty falls on the occupier, 
und it is probable that to a very large degree the real incidence of the tax 
corresponds with its primary and apparent incidence.” * 

But there is nothing in the reason which he assigns in the 
immediate context with which the present writer cannot wholly 
agree : 

** Some, at least, of the reasons, which may be adduced in support of the 
theory that the burden of local rates is shifted from the occupier, do not apply 
to the case of the inhabited house duty. The occupier is unable to remove, 
or diminish, the burden, to any practical extent, by changing his abode. He 
cannot move to another district where the duty is lower, for it is an imperial 
tax, levied on uniform principles throughout the country.” ? 

It should seem that the writer has here in view the operation 
of the house duty on occupiers already accommodated with 
houses ; a case which, in our division of the subject, does not 
yet come up for consideration, upon which, under another head, 
a complete agreement with Mr. Price will be expressed. It is 
true that Mr. Price adds: 

‘“* His [the occupier’s] house accommodation is, within narrow limits of in- 
crease or decrease of requirements, a fixed item in his standard of comfort.” + 

** Expenditure on house accommodation is within limits elastic.” ® 

Here there seems to be made a particular assumption as to 
the form of the ‘‘ demand-curve’’ for house-accommodation : 
whereas, in the view of the present writer, there is legitimately 
only a general presumption that the demand is of an ordinary 
character, neither very elastic nor yet perfectly inelastic. 

One more reason for not more largely producing the evidence 
of the experts is their occasional use of a certain terminology 
respecting the division of burden between occupier and landlord, 
which, however justified by authority, the present writer ventures 
to regard as infelicitous. The following is, perhaps, the most 


1 Principles of Economics, Book III, c. 4, p. 182. * Mem., p. 180, 


3 Ibid. * Mem., p. 180, > Ibid., p. 181, par. 5. 
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explicit, but by no means the only instance of the usage referred 
to: 


‘“*So much of the house duty as was proportionate to this [the ground] rent 
and, so to speak, attached to it, would be ultimately borne by the person entitled 
to receive this rent.’”’ (Courtney, p. 86.) 


In this and similar passages there seems to be implied the 
doctrine which McCulloch has expressed with particular 
clearness : 


‘““Were the supply of houses easily diminished and increased, a tax on 
their rent would fall wholly on occupiers and ground landlords, and be divided 
between them in the proportion which the profit of the capital required to build 
them bears to the ground on which they stand.” ! 


It being universally admitted that, in McCulloch’s words, 
‘‘ there are few chapters in Dr. Smith’s great work more unsatis- 
factory than his chapter on rent,” it will not appear particularly 
impious to dispute a formula which involves Adam Smith’s 
obsolete conception of rent forming part of price. The formula 
seems to have been repeated by the successors of Adam Smith,” 
much as Adam Smith employed a few expressions savouring of 
the physiocratic errors which he had himself refuted. To remove 
the misconception it is sufficient to consider cases in the neigh- 
bourhood of the limit when the demand of the occupier is 
perfectly rigid. In such cases, whatever the proportion of the 


1 Taxation and Funding, Part I., c. 1, § 2; criticised, along with J. S. Mill’s 
parallel statement, by the present writer, Economic JOURNAL, vol. vii., p. 65. 
It is not quite clear whether McCulloch and the other eminent writers who have 
adopted this proposition mean the proportion between the profit and the ground- 
rent as they would have been if the impost had not existed, or as they are after the 
impost. The question is of the less importance, since for an indefinitely small tax 
which the appropriate mathematical analysis takes as the typical case the two 
statements might have been equally true, and since in fact they are equally false. 

* Dudley Baxter accepts as the received doctrine a very explicit statement of 
the theorem in his examination before the Select Committee on Local Taxation, 
1870 (Q. 5811-8819). ‘* That is theoretically the rationale of it,” he holds, while 
pointing out that there are ‘‘ very great variations in practice,’ pertaining to what 
we should now call short periods. Those varieties will find a fitting place in the 
sequel ; here we are only concerned to deny that ‘‘ theoretically the rationale of it ” 
is as Baxter and his authorities suppose, e.g. in the test case which was put to him 
(ibid.) :—‘ If the ground rent were very high, with a very small cottage built upon 
it, the cottage would bear very little of the rates, and the ground rent would bear a 
greater proportion?” Those who have the courage of abstract theory must reply 
that the size of the building—provided it is not an irreducible minimum, provided 
that the margin of building is left free—the amount of the surplusage forming 
ground rent, and the proportion between those two quantities, are not material 
circumstances with respect to the incidence of taxation. The elasticity of the 
demand for housing being kept constant—for instance, at or near zero—the amounts 
of the ground rent and the building rent (gross rent minus ground rent) might be 
interchanged without any variation of the loss resulting from the tax, both to the 
occupier and the ground landlord. 
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ground rent to the gross rent paid by the occupier, the detriment 
to the ground landlord is nothing or next to nothing, as may be 
verified by substituting barley for house accommodation,! and 
employing the received theory of agricultural rent. Whoever 
heard, outside the pages of Adam Smith, of that part of a tax on 
barley which falls on rent? In general, the detriment to the 
ground landlord depends on the marginal conditions of pro- 
duction and consumption, and is independent of the total 
magnitudes of the ground rent and the gross rent (and the 
proportions between them), just as, to adopt an illustration 
of economic equilibrium which Professor Marshall has made 
familiar, the position at which two balls moving in a (vertical 
section of a) circular basin come to rest, is independent of the 
distance through which either body may have slid on its way to 
equilibrium.’ 

Probably many who have repeated the dictum of McCulloch 
have meant no more than the truism that, when the ground rent 
—or rather the excess thereof above the minimum fixed by 
agricultural rent—is (absolutely) small, then an impost on gross 
rent cannot reduce the ground rent by (an absolutely) great 
amount. The experts have acquiesced in the dictum of the 
classical economists, very much as they have acquiesced in the 
Classification emanating from high quarters which was submitted 
to their judgment. It is a good classification, the majority 
answer, with almost uniform civility, but not good for the 
purpose of determining the incidence of taxation. So the 
classical division of a tax on gross house rent into two portions, 
‘as much of it as is a tax on building rent,’ and “ the portion 
which is a tax on ground rent,’’* is logically correct, and, like 
the kindred statement that ‘‘ rent does enter into the cost of 
production,’ * may be appropriate for certain purposes, in par- 
ticular to indicate the parties who are sufferers by the tax ;° 

‘ Mem., p. 129, par. 3, p. 131, last par., and references given on both pages. 

? Cp. Economic Journat, vol. vii., pp. 56 and 57. 

3 Mill, Pol. Econ., Book V., c. 3, § 6. 

* Cp. Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book V., c. 8, 31. 

° One who disputes a received proposition may be reasonably required to point 
out how it came to be accepted. This condition is complied with by observing that 
the theorem in question would be exactly true upon two very natural suppositions: 
(a) That the demand for housing is perfectly inelastic, and (b) that a tax pro- 
portioned to the ground rent should be levied, directly or by way of deduction, on 
the ground landlord (or the building owner, who deals with the ground landlord), 
while a tax proportioned to the difference between gross rent and ground rent was 
levied on the occupier. Upon these suppositions the ground landlord would bear 


the whole tax on the ground rent, and he would not suffer any further loss resulting 
from a diminished demand for sites, Now the assumption (a), as we have seen 
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but it is not adapted to the present purpose to ascertain 
the extent to which ground rent tends in the long run to be 
reduced by a tax upon the gross rent of new houses. There is 
no objection to speaking of the ‘‘ portion which is a tax on 
ground rent,” if we are careful to remember that this portion 
and its proportion to the tax on gross rent has no relation 
whatever to the amount by which the ground rent tends to be 
reduced in consequence of the impost. 

But the vulgar are apt to take words literally, and the expres- 
sions of economists have encouraged the popular exaggerations in 
the opposite directions of plutocratic and of socialistic error, on the 
side now of the land-agent now of the agitator. On the one hand 
the apportionment of the gross rent between occupier and ground 
landlord, predeterminately and irrespectively of the elasticity of 
demand and the amount of the tax, is of a piece with and suggests 
what may be called the fallacy of concrete instances, which is com- 
mitted when some representative of the landed interest adduces 
a particular actual house, and argues that, if the rates had been 
greater by so much, the ground rent must have been less by just 
that much; since the occupier would not have given more, nor 
the building owner have taken less than each has done.! Whence 
(above, p. 188), is not without evidence ; and the confusion (b) is plausible and 
agreeable to popular parlance, more than other propositions which, from the point 
of view of economic theory, are on the same level of inaccuracy: for example, 
that it is all the same whether a bicycle tax is levied on the bicyclist who buys and 
uses the article, or on the landlord of a site which is required for the production 
of the article. 

1 See the instance referred to, in the EcoNomIc JOURNAL, vol. vii., p. 67, note 1. 
To the same class may be referred the argument of Mr. Hunt in his evidence before 
the Local Taxation Commission of 1870, when he adduced the concrete instance of 
the ‘ plot of land in Parliament Street now vacant, near the Whitehall Club,” and 
proceeded in thought to build and let a house upon estimates based on the existing 
state of demand. 

A similar case is discussed at Q. 13,550 et sqq. of the evidence given before the 
present Royal Commission on Local Taxation (C. 9150). The builder having spent 
£1000 on each of a set of houses, ‘‘ will want £60 per annum himself from each 
house.” The gross rent paid by the occupier is £100, the rates are £20, and the 
ground rent is £20. It is argued that ‘‘if no rates had existed in the district the 
landlord would have got £40 a year for his land instead of £20;” ... ‘*the tenant 
having calculated that he would pay £20 a year in the rates and only giving £80 to 
his landlord, it does not make any difference to the tenant whether he pays £80 to 
the landlord or £20 to the local authority, or whether he pays £100 to the landlord 
and none to the local authority.”’ According to our view, “if no [onerous] rates 
had existed in the district,”’ the scale on which the capitalist would have found it 
profitable to build would not have been what it now is; the builder would have 
spent £1000 + 6x on each house, and would have wanted (on the same hypothesis as 
to the net return of the speculative builder, Q. 13,554) £60+a per annum for 
himself; the occupier would have given £80+y for the increased amount of 
accommodation ; the ground landlord would have received £20+y-a; where 
nothing is known of x and y except that they are positive, and that y is probably 
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it is inferred that the ground landlord has already borne his fair 
share of burden.! Now, when it is urged with respect to an 
actual house that a specified tax levied on the occupier would 
reduce the ground rent at its creation by so much, it is forgotten 
that the house would not be what it is if the specified tax had 
existed at the time of the building. For the amount of building 
on a site is not a fixed quantity, but is determined by the 
‘margin of building,” which varies with an ad valorem tax on 
the price or gross rent of the premises.*. There has been com- 
mitted the fallacy which the mathematical economist discerns 
to be the treatment of a dependent like an independent variable ; 
and even the man in the street recognises when it assumes the 
gross form of attempting to eat your cake and have it. You 
cannot eat into the profits of the capitalist by an impost which 
reduces the marginal demand of the occupier, and at the same 
time have everything as it was before the impost, to be used as an 
argument against the taxation of ground rents. On the other 
hand, the advocates of taxing ground rents have also been be- 
wildered by the inappropriate conception of demarecating a part 
of the tax levied on the occupier as “‘ the portion which is a tax 
on ground-rent.”® The usual vices of socialist speculation, the 
confounding of short periods with long periods, of quasi rents 
With true rents, are aggravated by this misconception. Under its 
influence the proposition that a tax on ground value does not 
hurt the occupier is applied beyond its legitimate limits—not true 
in the long run, as will be argued in the sequel, of a rate to be 
levied from year to year, during the currency of the ground lease, 
in proportion to an ever-growing ground value, upon owners who 
will have contributed efforts and sacrifices to the production of a 
house. 

The reasons which have been given in the last few paragraphs 
for not producing a larger array of confirmatory citations from 
the answers of the experts are applicable with slight change to 
the discussion of rates, which follows next. 

F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 
(To be continued.) 

greater than x (above, p. 184, note 2). There is not the slightest presumption that 
the loss to the ground landlord in consequence of the imposition of the rates is £20. 
The loss is y-a, unknown quantity minus unknown quantity. The same symbols 
may be usefully employed to expose the dogma of McCulloch, which is classed with 
that of these witnesses by a parity of misconception, not an identity of misstatement. 

1 It is true that the advocates have often in view the competition between different 
localities ; but, as will be seen wheu we come to rates, the demand for house accommo- 
dation in that case is not so different from the simpler case here under considera- 


tion, but that the argument in the text is applicable. * Above, p. 184 
3J.S. Mill, loc. cit. 








SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR. 


THE war in South Africa appears to furnish a good opportunity 
for studying some of those questions which arise in connection 
with such disturbances of the economic equilibrium. It stops 
far short of being one of those great disturbances which some- 
times occur, such as the war between North and South in the 
United States, thirty-five to forty years ago, or such as the war 
between France and Germany in 1870, when millions of people 
were involved on both sides, and there was in consequence great 
stoppage and diversion of industry, continued in the case of the 
war between North and South for nearly four years. On the other 
hand, the war is not one of those little wars which are incident 
to the existence of the British Empire, being unavoidable on 
the doctrine of chances with an Empire so widely extended as 
our own, and on so small a scale with reference to the resources 
of the Empire generally that they pass almost unnoticed in the 
economic life of the nation. Without being a war of the first 
kind, involving a great and obvious disturbance of the whole 
industry of the people, the present war is still on a large 
enough scale to produce some visible and palpable effects which 
are the result of war, and it can by no means be spoken of as 
war with limited lability. 

The war then may be looked at from several points of view 
in its economic relations. First, and not the least important, 
the circumstances of South Africa itself have to be considered. 
The war may not be a first-rate affair economically, as far as the 
British Empire is concerned, but yet it may be of transcendant 
importance in that respect for the communities of South Africa 
who are directly involved. Second, the precise effects, as far 
as the United Kingdom and the Empire are concerned, have to 
be studied. What is, in fact, the interruption to trade, and 
what are the temporary and permanent losses sustained? In 
connection with this, what is the tendency of the war on account 
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of political and other changes that may result in relation to the 
industry of the country? Third, special consideration has to be 
given to the finance of the war, and the illustrations supplied by 
it as to the method of raising loans and new taxes in similar 
emergencies. 


Taking these problems in their order, we have to begin by 
noticing the extent of the disturbance of industry in South 
Africa itself. The war has perhaps brought about, as far as the 
local communities are concerned, a more extensive stoppage of 
industry in proportion to the whole business done than almost 
any war on record. The chief industry of the Transvaal was 
that of gold mining. The gross produce of this industry when 
the war actually broke out amounted to £20,000,000 sterling per 
annum, many times the gross produce of all the other industries 
of the country. This big industry sustained a large community 
in Johannesburg and on the Rand, comprising a white popula- 
tion of about 60,000 and a black population whose numbers I 
find difficult to estimate, but probably of at least equal magni- 
tude. The industry again, besides supporting all this population, 
supplied the means for the expenditure of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment itself, besides large dividends for shareholders, not merely 
in South Africa and in London, but all over the world. All at 
once, four-fifths, if not five-sixths, of this industry have been 
put an end to for the time. Half the white community by 
which it was carried on have been displaced, and obliged to leave 
as fugitives the country where they were settled, and to subsist, 
many of them, upon charity in Natal and the Cape Colony. In 
proportion to the area affected, then, there could not be a 
greater disturbance. The war has spelt temporary ruin to many 
thousands of people, including the most advanced and civilised 
portion of the population of the Transvaal. There has also been 
some destruction of capital which will have to be renewed after 
the war, but not representing any large sum in comparison with 
the annual product of the industry. 

This disturbance, perhaps, has not been an inevitable incident 
of the war. It was quite possible for the Transvaal Government 
to permit the Uitlander to live and work in peace, although war 
was going on. As a matter of fact, however, contrary to their 
own interest, the governing classes of the Transvaal have not 
permitted the industry to go on, because they have expelled the 
only people by whom it could in fact be managed. In any case 
there would have been some disturbance through the fear of the 
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Uitlander, who distrusted the Transvaal Government in time of 
peace, and was naturally ten times more apprehensive when war 
approached, but the Uitlander has not in fact been left to his 
own fears. He has been forcibly deprived of the means of living 
by the act of the Government of the Transvaal. 

In other respects, in the Transvaal itself, and elsewhere 
throughout South Africa, there has been no great stoppage of 
industry. At Kimberley, where the great diamond mining 
industry is carried on, even the siege did not altogether stop the 
industry itself, while the usual employment throughout the 
region, that of pastoral farming, is not one of a kind which war 
seriously interrupts. The farms lose something by the absence 
of the farmers themselves who have been called away to the field 
to fight, but not a great deal in proportion. To these interrup- 
tions must be added the interruption of coal mining in Natal and 
the Cape Colony, and the interruption to business generally in 
those parts of Cape Colony, Natal, and the Orange Free State 
which have been the actual theatre of the war. None of these 
interruptions, however, can be considered of great importance in 
themselves. The coal mining of Natal and Cape Colony, every- 
thing reckoned, has occupied a few hundreds of people only, and 
the districts of Cape Colony and Natal, as well as the Orange 
Free State, which have been the seat of war, are very sparsely 
populated. The losses sustained in these ways are not to be 
compared with the suspension of so much of the chief industry 
in the Transvaal itself, which has to be reckoned as the one 
great economic loss of the war, as far as South Africa is con- 
cerned. 

Indirectly, some of these stoppages may have been important. 
The interruption of coal mining, for instance, may have helped 
to aggravate the coal famine. But it would take us too far here 
to follow out such indirect consequences. We are speaking now 
from the point of view of the communities directly affected by 
the war. 

On the other hand, large numbers of the communities of 
South Africa have probably gained a great deal directly and 
indirectly through the war. Viewed economically from the 
standpoint of the people of South Africa, the conduct of the wai 
has in fact been equivalent to the establishment of a new 
industry in the region, providing a good market for the produce 
of the country and giving large employment to labour, and all 
this being done by means of new money coming into the country 


from abroad. There is no doubt waste and loss somewhere in 
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connection with the war, but the waste and loss do not fall upon 
the people of South Africa generally. The losers have been the 
people of Johannesburg and the Rand, who have been driven 
from their homes and prevented from carrying on their usual 
industry ; but the farmers and towns-people of Cape Colony and 
Natal generally, and the farmers and towns-people of that por- 
tion of the Orange Free State occupied by our troops, are all 
clearly gainers pro tanto by the war expenditure. Farmers 
everywhere throughout those districts have a better market fo 
their produce, and every local industry is stimulated. This 
result is no new thing in war experience. At the points where 
opposing armies are in actual contact, the circumstances are 
inconvenient and injurious to the people in the neighbourhood ; 
but in those other districts forming the base of operations 
it is not a bad thing for a country to be the seat of war 
where the troops concerned come from a distance and bring with 
them a great deal of money to be expended in the country. 
The position in the Transvaal is not quite the same. In this 
case there is no introduction of money from abroad to be spent 
in the country. The people here must be using up their capital 
and resources generally. But they are probably not much worse 
off for the present than they were in time of peace, excepting so 
far as they are affected by the diminution of their share of the 
income from the gold mines. The male white population is 
mostly fighting in the army; but even if they had been at home 
they would not have been adding much to the product of the 
industry of the country, which goes on very much independently 
of them—at any rate for a time. 

Thus, the war is very far from having been an unmixed loss 
in an economic sense to the communities of South Africa. The 
temporary interruption of the gold mining industry of the 
Transvaal and the minor interruptions of industry elsewhere are 
made up for very largely to the local communities by the new 
industry of carrying on the war itself, bringing with it in 
Cape Colony and Natal-a large expenditure by what is really an 
immigration from abroad. The loss and waste of the war have 
thus not fallen upon the communities of South Africa as they 
have fallen elsewhere. 


We come secondly then to the question of the precise effects 
of the war as far as the United Kingdom and the Empire are 
concerned. And the point here is, that while a considerable 
interruption to trade has to be taken note of, an interruption 
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which would be very serious in its magnitude if measured against 
the business of South Africa only, yet because of the magnitude 
of the United Kingdom and the British Empire, against which 
the interruption has really to be measured, it is hardly sensible. 
What it comes to, as far as the United Kingdom is concerned, is 
mainly the stoppage of the labour of the reservists and volunteers 
who have been called out and who have left the country for 
service in South Africa. There is no industrial loss, additional 
to what was going on in time of peace, as far as the services of 
those soldiers who were with the colours when war broke out are 
concerned. They are maintained by the country in time of war 
just as they were maintained in time of peace. The case, how- 
ever, is different with the reservists and those who have volun- 
teered, numbering about 120,000. They represent so much 
labour diverted from its usual occupation. Estimating the 
product of the labour of 120,000 men as worth on the average 
to themselves and to the community about £80 each per annum, 
we have a sum of about £10,000,000 sterling annually lost to the 
community by the diversion of industry which the war occasions. 
This is not all. It is a fair calculation that for every person 
actually in the fighting rank, another person in civil occupation 
is employed in manufacturing implements of war, clothing, 
saddlery and harness, and other requisites for the field army ; and 
as our field army is altogether about 200,000 men, we must 
assume that there are 200,000 men in civil employments in this 
country practically es much engaged in working for the war as if 
they were in the field army itself. In other words, besides the 
£10,000,000 which we lose through the abstraction of the people 
from industrial pursuits to engage in the fighting line itself, we 
must lose from £16,000,000 to £20,000,000 annually by the 
abstraction of people from ordinary civil occupations into the 
business of making things for those who are engaged in the fight- 
ing line. 

This is the economic loss of the war properly so called. What 
the Government pays is a different thing. What it pays is a pay- 
ment really from some members of the community to others, 
many of whom make large profits; and the net loss to the com- 
munity as a whole must be measured in some’ such way as has 
now been applied. 

What the final loss will be, then, depends on the length of the 
war. <A year of it will apparently involve a loss of about 
£30,000,000 to the community, that is a net loss; and if the war 
continues longer the loss will be much more. 
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From the point of view of the Government, the position is 
perhaps more serious. They estimate an expenditure of 
£60,000,000 for the past and the present financial years, and it 
is probable that this sum will be exceeded. Very likely the charge 
may be even £100,000,000 before the present financial year expires, 
as we have not merely to beat the enemy, but to occupy the 
country inch by inch. In any case the outlay by the Government 
must be enormous. It must not be confused with the net loss to 
the community ; but, looked at by itself and from the point of 
view of the national finances, it seems a formidable figure. 

Large as the sum is, however, it cannot be said to be a very 
formidable one when compared with the resources of the United 
Kingdom itself. £100,000,000 is about a sixteenth part only of 
the aggregate annual income of the people of the United King- 
dom, and almost an infinitesimal amount compared with the six- 
teen or twenty thousand millions at which the wealth of the 
country is estimated. It is no matter for surprise therefore that 
the burden of the war seems to be hardly felt at all. Important 
as the war is for the loss of life it has occasioned, and in other 
aspects, it 1s in reality a little war as far as our resources in men 
and money are concerned. 

It seems unnecessary to say anything as to the loss of the war 
to other parts of the British Empire. The other parts of the 
Empire outside the United Kingdom and South Africa appear to 
have supplied about 10,000 soldiers altogether, and they have 
spent some money in fitting out and equipping these soldiers. 
The maintenance of these soldiers in the field, however, and the 
supply of arms and other requisites have substantially fallen upon 
the United Kingdom, and it may be doubted whether the war has 
cost anything to the Colonies which have helped us. We are, in 
fact, providing a fairly good occupation for about 10,000 colonists 
outside those belonging to South Africa itself, and the Colonies so 
far really benefit by the war expenditure in the same way that 
the communities of South Africa benefit by it. 

It is, no doubt, in contemplation that South Africa is to fur- 
nish an indemnity towards the outlay which we incur by carrying 
on the war. In this way it may be said the cost of the war, 
which is incurred in the first instance by the home Government, 
will be transferred to the communities of South Africa. As a 
matter of fact, however, the Transvaal indemnity will never be 
directly paid. When it comes to be settled the money will be 
supplied by a borrowing operation, and the loss, when it falls 

ultimately on the communities of South Africa in the shape of 
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the interest payments on the loan, will fall Jargely on a different 
people from the present, while the repayments will go to our 
successors, and not to the generation which has suffered the loss. 
In this aspect what the Government pays for the war may be 
said to be an investment of capital which will directly come back 
to us in time along with all the profits which we shall receive as 
the result of the peace and prosperity to be established by meaus 
of the war. 

Some will, perhaps, be surprised at the burden of the war 
being thus in appearance whittled down. To minimise the evils 
of war in any fashion may even be regarded as almost criminal. 
It is necessary, however, to state facts precisely if we are to have 
clear ideas at all, and if we do so it is beyond question that the 
economic evils of the war as far as we have gone are not of a 
very serious kind. The broad reason is, that notwithstanding 
the importance of the war in many aspects, the burden of it is 
really small compared with the immense resources of the United 
Kingdom, while the burden on the South African communities, 
where the disturbance of industry has been very great, is miti- 
gated in the various ways we have described. As far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, the injury may be described as 
equivalent to what would be caused by a big strike such as we 
have had in recent years in the coal mining industry and in the 
engineering industry. In the coal mining strike several years 
ago, about 200,000 to 300,000 people were engaged, and the in- 
dustry to that extent was suspended. In the engineering strike, 
not quite 100,000 engineers struck work, but the numbers really 
involved and put out of employment directly were cousiderably 
greater. We know, however, in how small a degree the product 
of the general industry of the country was diminished by these 
events when accounts came to be made up at the end of the year. 
Similarly now the abstraction of 200,000 to 300,000 people from 
their usual occupations into direct and indirect military service 
appears to be lost in the general volume of the national activities. 
The numbers, large as they are, are not big enough to be missed, 
and the effect in proportion to the numbers is, perhaps, less than 
it was in the case of the big strikes referred to, because in these 
strikes, especially the coal strike, other employments were almost 
immediately affected through the deficient supply of raw material 
to work with, whereas in the present case workmen are taken in 
proportion from great varieties of employments, and there is no 
stoppage in consequence of the failure of some particular industry 
to supply its quota of raw material for the others. Apparently, 
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also, the abstraction of workers from active industry is not equal 
in numerical amount to the numbers of reservists and volunteers 
who have gone to the front, because there are included in the 
latter considerable numbers who were more or less unemployed, 
and they did not therefore form a part of the army of labour 
proportionate to their numbers. 

There remains, however, the final question under this head 
as to the tendency of the war on account of political and other 
changes in relation to the industry of the country. A large field 
of speculation is here opened up. It is quite plain to begin with 
that the revelation of the country’s want of preparation for any 
considerable military undertaking will lead to the very greatest 
changes in our military and naval departments at home. The 
country has been thoroughly alarmed at the necessity which has 
been imposed upon us of sending all available troops to a distant 
field like South Africa, so that no reserve is left for any other 
contingency which may befall. Even greater alarm has been 
produced by the apparent ignorance of the art of war in high 
quarters throughout the British army, and the consequent neces- 
sity for improvising everything which is necessary to create an 
army as distinguished from a mob of armed men. In particular, 
the lack of the best provision in the way of weapons and 
aumunition and the shortness of supplies of every kind have 
made a most painful impression. It is therefore undoubted that 
at the end of the war great reforms must be taken in hand; the 
numbers of the regular army greatly increased, and everything 
done which has been so long neglected to make the framework of 
the army complete and efficient, so that operations can be under- 
taken at any moment without danger of a breakdown. At the 
sane time measures have obviously become necessary to render 
more efficient every kind of auxiliary force at home, so that in an 
emergency the country may not be left without a reserve force 
for a second unfortunate contingency when we are already deeply 
engaged. All this means a very considerable addition to the out- 
lay for the army and navy in the next few years of a more or less 
permanent kind. Estimates vary as to what the addition should 
be ; but I am inclined to think that a very high estimate will not 
be short of the mark, for two reasons: 1. The necessity for in- 
creasing the permanent standing army by 100,000 to 150,000 
men, which is rendered unavoidable in part by the state of affairs 
in South Africa, and in part by the necessity for strengthening our 
garrisons in Egypt and other places which the defects of our 
want of preparation in South Africa have made manifest. 2. The 
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evident necessity which has arisen for increasing sensibly the pay 
of the army all round. At present about 150,000 is the number 
of the regular establishment, exclusive of India. An addition of 
£10 per head to the pay of this force alone would come to 
£1,500,000 per annum ; but the additional pay must be given not 
to 150,000 merely, but probably to 250,000 or 300,000 men at the 
very time also that preparations are being made for improving the 
auxiliary forces at home, and that reserves of stores, guns, and 
ammunition are being prepared on a scale that has not hitherto 
been thought of. It is hard to see, then, in what way the doubling 
of the Army Estimates, which just before the war had mounted up 
to £20,000,000 sterling, can be avoided. 

The indirect teaching of the war goes further. It has brought 
the country face to face with new and unwonted political dangers. 
The hostility to us of almost every continental people has been 
revealed, and the nation has felt that in its fight in South Africa 
it has been fighting not merely the Boers, but the continent of 
Europe. No Continental Government has actually menaced us 
with intervention; but the will has been there, and our success 
in South Africa will be bitterly resented. The feeling evidently 
is in France, in Germany, and in Russia, that England has too 
much of the world, and that its dominion should be curtailed. 
Germany and France, moreover, are each of them covetous of 
some of our possessions for themselves, and Russia at least finds 
us very much in the way of its own enterprises. The other great 
world-power, the United States, has also given some encourage- 
ment to the idea of intervention on the sentimental ground of 
sympathy with republican states. . As the result, we have to con- 
sider that the position of the British Empire in the world is 
challenged in a way that has not been the case at any time in its 
previous history, and that at any time we may be called upon to 
fight for mere existence by one or other of these great powers, or 
by a coalition. This is the permanent condition ; and, considering 
what some of these powers are, and the immensity of their mili- 
tary and naval preparations, we are bound to recognise that the 
British Empire in turn must arm itself on similar principles to 
those of Russia, and Germany, and France, if we are to be secure. 
In this view even the doubling of the Army Estimates will not be 
sufficient. We should not be surprised before long to find the 
Army and Navy Estimates of the United Kingdom amounting 
together annually to £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 sterling, along 
with a great development of the defensive forces at home and 
throughout the English-speaking portions of the Empire. Looking 
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at the growing wealth and numbers of the people, so great an 
addition to our expenditure would not be beyond our powers, but 
the whole change in our finances will raise new and difficult 
problems for the public men and economists of the future. The 
organisation of the British Empire for necessary defence, in the 
face of the military powers which are beside it, will be a Her- 
culean task indeed. 


With regard to the third branch of the inquiry, namely, the 
finance methods which have been used in the war, there is not a 
great deal to be said. The war as yet has perhaps lasted too 
short a time to give occasion for expert financial management. 
The Transvaal and Orange Free State on the one side have been 
using up resources which were accumulated before the war, while 
on the other side the efforts of the war, as we have seen, have 
been on too small a scale to test the capacity of our power. One 
or two points however may be noticed. 

As regards the Transvaal and the Orange Free State the 
problem they have had before them has been how to keep in the 
field an army of from 50,000 to 60,000 men, which they have had 
to do along with the simultaneous stoppage as we have seen of 
four-fifths or five-sixths of the chief industry of the country, 
namely, gold mining. To put such a force in the field anyhow, 
and at any-rate with the completeness of equipment which the 
Transvaal Government especially appears to have possessed, 
must have required a considerable financial effort. This may be 
said, although we are absolutely without information upon one 
essential point, namely, whether the Transvaal Government gives 
any pay to the troops, so many of whom have been comman- 
deered. No accounts that [ have seen make the smallest reference 
to this vital point, except one by an ex-banker from Pretoria, 
dealing in an interesting manner with the economics of the war 
in the Transvaal; and this gentleman confesses, that as to this 
point \,nich he had considered, he is unable to say anything. I 
think we may assume, however, that the Transvaal Government 
and the Orange Free State Government pay their men who are 
in the field something in money, besides finding their food and 
other necessaries. One reason for this opinion is, that a certain 
proportion of the Transvaal and Orange Free State armies con- 
sists of foreign mercenaries and other volunteers who could not 
be obtained without pay ; while it would be clearly difticult, if not 
impossible, to have some men in the armies paid, and others not 
paid, especially when those others consist of “ burghers ’’ jealous 
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of their rights and privileges, and rather apt to look down upon 
the mercenaries associated with them. Mention is also made in 
the reports as to some positions we have captured of the existence 
of canteens and stores in the Boer camps at which purchases 
could be made, and of course as purchases cannot be made with- 
out money money must have been in circulation in those camps. 
In any case, in whatever way the cost is reckoned, the South 
African Republic, in order to keep 50,000 to 60,000 men in the 
field, must be spending at least £100 per man, or say at the rate of 
£5,000,000 to £6,000,000 sterling per annum. This cannot be done 
out of the actual revenue of the State, because the gross produce 
of the one-fifth or one-sixth of the gold mining industry which 
has been carried on cannot exceed £4,000,000 sterling, and not 
more than half of this sum would be net profit. Practically there 
is no other source of revenue available for the Government. And 
as the Transvaal Government has been unable to borrow, clearly 
the money which it is spending must be derived in part from the 
accumulations of previous years and in part from the funds 
which it has commandeered at and since the outbreak of the war, 
commandeering being really only another name for forced loans. 
As the money commandeered at the beginning of the war was not 
much more than about £1,000,000 sterling, and the net sum 
gained from working the mines since cannot be much more than 
another million, it would seem that the money resources of the 
South African Republics must be approaching exhaustion. It 
does not follow that these Governments are unable to carry on 
war, as long at least as they have reserves of ammunition and 
other stores accumulated before the outbreak ; but the approach 
of exhaustion is certainly a point to be considered. The indus- 
trial equipment of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
Republics is not adapted for the maintenance of armies during a 
long war, and they have not the means with which they can 
make purchases abroad, even if the things purchased could be 
readily introduced into the country. 

Comparatively little attention has been paid to the financial 
arrangements of Cape Colony, Natal, and Rhodesia, although 
these must all be affected by the war. As far as may be necessary 
these States will of course be financed from home, and an adjust- 
ment of liabilities made at the end of the war. The chief change 
that has been noticed appears to be that the revenue of both 
Cape Colony and Natal has suffered greatly during the war, as 
might have been expected. The receipts from import duties have 
diminished greatly, and the net income from the railways, as far 
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as the general public is concerned, has also diminished, although 
it remains to be seen whether in the end, when an account is 
stated, the sums due from the Imperial Government for the use 
of the railways for war purposes will not more than make good 
the loss of income to the Colonial Governments from the general 
use of the railways being diminished. 

We come last of all then to the finance of the Imperial 
Government, as to which one or two questions have arisen, 
although not of first-rate importance. The war is estimated to 
cost the Government, as we have seen, rather more than 
£60,000,000 sterling, this being the addition to the Army and 
Navy Estimates for the past and the current financial years in 
excess of charges for the ordinary establishments of army and 
navy, including some charges which have been incurred in con- 
sequence of defects in our equipment which the war has revealed, 
but the filling up of which is not put down as a war charge. Of 
this amount it has been arranged to borrow £30,000,000 ; while 
the remainder, with the exception of £14,000,000 of additional 
taxation, has been made good by means of suspending the sink- 
ing fund, providing a sum of about £10,000,000 altogether for 
the two years, and by means of the enormous increase of revenue 
in excess of budget estimates which has taken place during the 
last two years. The marvellous ease with which the cost of the 
war has been borne is thus very striking. More than half the 
cost is being met out of current revenue, but not half of that 
half has to be supplied by new taxation. 

With regard to the borrowing itself there was much discussion 
by anticipation as to the best method of borrowing; whether 
more Consols should be issued, or whether the amount should be 
obtained by Treasury Bills, or whether a loan repayable at a short 
date should be tried. The choice has been for the latter ex- 
pedient, and a loan of £30,000,000 bearing 2? per cent. interest, 
repayable in ten years time, and issued at 98}, has been the 
definite outcome of all the discussions. The issue was also very 
successful, the loan from the first being quoted at about 2 
premium, and that price having been maintained for some time, 
though lately there has been some weakness. The circumstances 
were such however that almost any method would have been 
successful, and nothing turns upon small variations in what is 
substantially an easy task. It may be said also that in spite of 
the success of the loan and the general favour with which it 
was received exception may well be taken to the plan of making 

the whole amount repayable upon a definite date in the future. 
No. 38.—VOL. x. P 
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To fix such a date seems to be rather a departure from sound 
principle, as no one can tell whether the bill may not come due 
when it is inconvenient to pay. To have retained the option of 
repayment from and after ten years would perhaps have been 
a preferable course. The point, however, is not important to our 
finances, which are generally so prosperous. 

The new taxation has consisted of an addition of 4d. in the 
£ to the income tax, making the rate 1s. per £, and also 
of small additions to the spirits, beer, tobacco, and tea duties. 
The addition to the income tax is estimated to yield about 
£8,000,000 sterling annually, or more nearly £9,000,000, the 
total yield of this tax at a shilling being now upwards of 
£27,000,000 sterling. The additions to the indirect taxes named 
again are estimated to yield about £6,000,000, and those two 
sums of £8,000,000 from direct taxation, and £6,000,000 from 
indirect, make up £14,000,000, which have been contributed by 
new taxation to the cost of the war. The money comes in easily 
enough; but the weak point of the arrangement undoubtedly 
is that recourse has been had to direct taxation to an excessive 
extent, and that the additions to indirect taxation, while yield- 
ing so little money, have placed the particular duties from which 
the amount is derived at too high a point. The obvious 
criticism is that the cadres of our indirect taxation are much 
too limited, and that in a time of real stress our entire fiscal 
system must be revised, while the issue has been raised as to the 
necessity of revising the system even in time of peace. In 
this connection, however, we can only note the question and 
pass on. The discussion of different systems of taxation can 
hardly be made incidentally in the course of an article on the 
economics of the war. If, however, the opinion is well founded 
that the war must lead to a complete revision of our military 
and naval methods for defence of the Empire these questions as 
to the methods of taxation can only be postponed. 

There remains finally a question as to the indemnity to be 
paid by the South African Republics when the war is finished, as we 
assume it will be, by the complete success of the British arms. 
What should the indemnity be, and how will it be raised? We 
have already pointed out that inevitably the financial arrange- 
ments for the South African Republics at the close of the war 
must involve large borrowing, and this will be the case whether 
the indemnity is large or small. In order to be put upon their 
legs again the communities of South Africa must borrow largely, 
not merely to pay an indemnity, but for the purposes of adding 
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the necessary machinery for the mines, permanent way and plant 
for railways, and other expenditures which are necessary to 
re-establish and develop their economic position. Their financial 
circumstances must also be considered with reference to the 
extent of the military occupation which will be for some time 
necessary. But these are all questions for the future, and 
can hardly perhaps be discussed until it is seen in what way the 
final settlement will shape itself. 


To sum up. Our broad conclusions thus are that although 
the war has caused a great disturbance of local industry, greater 
in proportion to the industry of the localities which are the seat 
of war than any similar disturbance upon record, yet the war 
altogether has not caused any great economic disturbance because 
it has really been small in proportion to the resources of the British 
Empire. The disturbance of the local industries again has 
been compensated, except to the Uitlanders expelled from the 
Transvaal, by the benefits which the local communities have 
derived from the expenditure on the war itself in their midst, 
that expenditure taking place not at their own expense but at 
the expense of an outside power. The whole circumstances 
are such as to bring to light and emphasise the enormous 
strength of modern communities. We are writing thus of a war 
which involves a contest between from 50,000 to 60,000 men on 
one side, probably the best militia which has ever appeared in 
the field for defensive purposes, and about 200,000 men on the 
other side, by far the largest army which England at any time 
has put into the field. Our operations in Wellington’s Peninsular 
campaigns, the largest military operations ever before under- 
taken by a British army, employed not more than from 30,000 
to 40,000 English troops, and at Waterloo itself these troops 
were not more than about 30,000. Both in the Crimea and in 
India at the Mutiny we had not much more than these numbers of 
IXnglish troops engaged. The present scale of operations is thus 
beyond precedent in our history; yet we cannot but write as to 
the expense in the way we have done. All things considered the 
war is really a small one as far as the resources of the mother- 
country and the Empire are concerned. The question of 

questions for the future must undoubtedly be that of our position 
with reference to the more serious possibilities of defence which 
the devolopment of other great powers of an essentially military 
disposition may force upon us before long. 

ROBERT GIFFEN 
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NOTE ON THE BUDGET OF 1900. 


‘‘FRAvD,” said an eminent Equity Judge, “‘ vitiates every- 
thing.” The financier might pronounce a similar judgment on 
war. The best arranged and most elastic system of finance is 
unable to meet the exigencies of war without strain, and all 
the plans of reform which a competent Minister (or his perma- 
nent advisers) have formed must be laid aside for a happier time. 

The English Budget of 1900 supplies a good instance of this 
influence. What would have been a large surplus available for 
the purpose of readjustment has been changed into a much larger 
deficit. The process of paying off debt at a premium (running 
at times to 14 per cent.) has been replaced by borrowing with a 
premium of 1} per cent. to lenders. The truth of course, is that a 
war budget has to be judged on different grounds from a peace one. 
The great essential is to secure adequate funds at once, without 
unduly affecting political conditions. To avoid causing discon- 
tent—‘‘ to carry the country with him,” as the phrase goes—is 
much more important to the politician than observance of the 
general principles of equality and economy, which are the 
maxims of the sober times of peace. 

Regarding the matter in this way, we are led to the conclusion 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has acted with commendable 
prudence. His measures are not heroic, but heroic finance is both 
troublesome and expensive. An energetic section of public 
opinion (probably represented within the Cabinet) pressed for 
duties on sugar and corn. A great many persons would have 
liked to see the war expenses met altogether by borrowing. 
But neither of these courses has been taken. Existing duties 
have been made to yield more, and the special war impost—the 
income tax—has been increased 50 per cent. As to the sound- 
ness of this policy there can be hardly any question. To impose 
a fresh tax of a highly productive character, as the sugar duty 
would be, for a temporary purpose would be quite inexcusable, 
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more particularly as the thorny “‘ bounty’’ question would have 
to be faced. A corn duty would have been in principle even more 
objectionable. The avoidance of any fresh taxation would have 
made a loan of 50 millions necessary, and would have been an 
abandonment of the policy established at the time of the Crimean 
war, and eloquently expressed in a famous speech of Gladstone’s 
(March 6, 1854), viz., that a substantial portion of war expendi- 
ture should fall at once on the present taxpayers. The Budget 
measure accomplishes this, and it therefore deserves approval. 

The chief points for criticism arise rather in connection (1) 
with the respective amounts raised by taxation and by borrow- 
ing, and (2) with the particular form of the new war loan. 
There was a good deal to be said in favour of immediately 
doubling the income tax (as proposed by Mr. Hirst in the March 
No. of this JoURNAL) from its level of 8d. Corresponding in- 
creases on the additional taxes on spirits, beer, and tobacco 
would also have been defensible, and then the remainder of the 
burden might have been added to the floating debt without rais- 
ing it above the point at which it stood after Mr. Goschen’s con- 
version of 1888. But though these drastic measures would have 
been in accordance with general principles, the balance of advan- 
tage appears on the whole to be in favour of the present Budget 
provisions. A very great alteration in duties on commodities, or 
even in the rate of income tax, 1s not desirable. <A rate of 1s. for 
two years is preferable to one of 3d., succeeded by one of Is. 4d. 
Relative permanence of duty is most important in the adminis- 
tration of both customs and excise; so that the retention of the 
present rates, until the war burden is cleared off, will be more to 
the public advantage than very heavy pressure for a single year. 
It need hardly be said that political expediency told in favour of 
inaking the present charge as light as possible, or at all events of 
spreading out the burden over a fairly long period, and financial 
measures are the work of the Cabinet as a whole, not merely of 
the Minister of finance. 

The second point is more serious. Looking at the matter 
from the financial standpoint, it is evident that the method of 
the war loan was faulty. The largest English stocks is the 2? 
‘‘Consols,” and it was quite possible to place any necessary 
amount of this stock on the market without submitting to a dis- 
count. The reduction of interest to 2} per cent. would take 
place automatically in a few years, and the arrangements for 
redemption are in actual working. Granting, however, the ex- 
pediency of a special war loan, there could have been no financial 
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reason for departing from the proper method of inviting tenders 
above a minimum price, and taking the highest. Judging from 
the premium the loan actually commanded, the total amount 
of 30 millions would have been taken at something over par, 
instead of 30s. under par, as actually happened. But every 
shilling meant a sum of £15,000, so that the loss may fairly 
be put at over half a million. The evil, moreover, is not so 
much in the actual loss as in the bad precedent created for 
the future. The attempt to intrude a patriotic element into 
the subscription to a loan offering a certainty of profit, though 
ridiculous in itself, yet showed the defect of the proceeding. 
The best to be expected is that in a few years the new stock 
will be redeemed, and be lost to memory. 

A more interesting question suggested by the present situ- 
ation is the financial methods by which a war with a leading 
power or powers would have to be supported. It is plain 
that future wars will be costly beyond any precedent, and 
that nothing but taxation of the most rigorous kind could 
meet the emergency. A 2s. income tax, with perhaps an addi- 
tional charge on property, and high taxation of commodities in 
general use would be required. As a preparation for such a crisis, 
the best finaneial device is the reduction of existing debt. The 
present debt-charge is equivalent to an income tax of 8d., and 
the redemption-charge is about 2d. more. Buta further resource 
appears to be available in the contribution of the Empire as 
distinct from the United Kingdom. We can hardly doubt that 
the problem of the proper contributions from different parts of a 
realm, which vexed the minds of Adam Smith and Pitt in the case 
of Ireland, will recur in reference to a far wider area. 

C. F. BAsTaBLE 
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Einige Strittige Fragen der Capitalstheorie. Drei Abhandlungen. 
Von E. von Boum’ BawerK. (Wien und Leipzig: 
Braumiuller.) 1900. 


In this book, which is entirely critical, Professor Bébhm Bawerk 
addresses himself not to the well-worn arguments for and against the 
theory of final utility in relation to the theory of capital, but to one o1 
two minor points which may be fresh to many readers. He had dis- 
missed them briefly in his larger book as hardly controversial, but, 
since critics had controverted his views on them, he proceeded to deal 
with them further in the essays now put together into one small 
volume. 

(1) The critics (Lexis and Philippovich) doubted the truth of his 
principle that the longer ways of production are technically the most 
productive. He admits that it is a conclusion of experience but con- 
siders that a large range of experience has well established it as a 
broad general rule (cf. 39). If it is true in the great majority of cases, 
then that is enough to cause the phenomena of interest (40). It is 
in fact the truth that lies in the common notion of the productivity 
of capital (11), and if the immediate ways of production were as 
fruitful as the indirect there would be none of the actual economic 
dependence of labourers on capitalists (13), though there might still 
be of labourers on land-owners (14). Lexis objects that all technical 
invention has tended not to lengthen but to shorten the period of pro- 
duction and to lessen the number of labourers employed in it in 
proportion to the capital employed (15). 

In substance the Professor answers that it is so, once you have 
made the invention, but to make the invention you need to pause and 
take time, that is, you need to take the longer way (18 ef 35, 37),— 
while, besides, the curtailment of the labour is not the same thing as a 
curtailment of the whole cost of production or the time of it (19). 
But, say his critics, are there not, notoriously, inventions occurring 
suddenly, and at once cutting short the period of production? Yes, is 
the answer, and the result is that, apart from patents and monopolies, 
the gain is reduced accordingly; the interest founded on the longer 
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period falls with its foundations, by the competition of producers; it 
is retained only while the long methods are still wanted for the whole 
demand of the public (31 seq.). But he admits that there is still need 
for a good account of the effects of inventions from this point of view, 
in a ‘“‘dynamical theory of capital,” which may perhaps come from his 
own pen (42 cf., 102 seq.). 

(2) The critics doubted the possibility of viewing the process of 
production as a whole with the completeness they consider to be 
required by the Professor’s theory. The regression from means of pro- 
duction to the means of producing the means of production is infinite. 
How then (says Lexis) can we prove the ‘ functional connection”’ of 
the length of the period of production with the productivity of labour ? 
(44). 

Béhm Bawerk answers that at a certain point in the regression the 
contributions become negligible and may be neglected on the average 
accordingly (45). The average “‘ time of waiting ”’ possible to producers 
in a given country is limited by the amount of the fund of subsistence 
there (45-6). It is true that there is no exact knowledge anywhere of 
the precise length of a period of production. But it is not with exact 
figures and factors, present to the consciousness of producers, that we 
deal (cf. 69 seq., esp. 72). Broad general facts of concomitant variation, 
agreement and difference, are appreciable by the experience of every 
one even where there is no power of reducing the varying factors to 
exact figures. Even a person who knows nothing of the laws of Light 
can judge for himself that the nearer is the light the greater is the 
clearness (48). Further, the average length of the whole process of 
production may be the determining cause of the rate of interest even 
though the several separate producers, among whom the work is divided, 
regard, each of them, only the rate of profit falling to their several 
separate branches of the work. By means of the levelling influence of 
competition the last applied investment of capital results in determining 
what the average rate is to be, though the last employer cares nothing 
about the average but only about his own particular profit (55). Itisas 
with ‘‘supply and demand” and cost, in their relation to price ; the price 
will be according to supply and demand, but with freely produced 
goods it will also be according to cost, the cost of the last necessary 
portion of the supply (55-6). The additional investment of capital involv- 
ing an addition to the period of production shows itself the last that is 
profitable, if the surplus of products over the additional wages is greater 
than the previous surplus. But does this surplus constitute an in- 
creased rate of interest in the reckoning ?—The difficulty of explaining 
the rate of interest, without assuming it, is keenly felt at this point. 
It is fully discussed in the Positive Theory of Capital (Book IIL., V., IL., 
in Smart’s translation VII., II.: The Rate of Interest in Market 
Transactions), Professor Hadley seems to be right in thinking that 
our author is at least more successful than his brother-Austrians in 
avoiding this difficulty (Hadley, Economics, 1896, pp. 274, 275) 
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If it be asked whether the levelling influence of competition can be 
issumed as a fact, in such arguments, the answer is (61) that it is 
enough of a fact to be a basis of conclusions that are rather general than 
universal. It seems to be sufficiently near exact truth to substantiate 
our author’s statement that the production in complicated stages of a 
particular article is made really one process by it, whether the stages 
are carried on under the roof of one factory or by quite separate 
employers every man for himself (64, &c.). 

(3) The subject of the third and last of the essays in this volume is 
hardly conveyed by the title of it, which is substantially this, ‘‘ The 
true test of a correct theory of Interest ; the socialistic theory repro- 
duced by an orthodox economist.’’ Philippovich and Dietzel had 
represented that Béhm Bawerk’s theory, though good enough for loans, 
was not enough to explain all interest. Bohm replies that Philippovich 
had expected not a theory of interest, but a theory of that which is 
not interest of employer’s profits of management (80, &c.). To Philip- 
povich, the new theory is not comprehensive enough (100). To Dietzel, 
it errs by trying to be comprehensive at all, in face of nature ; he him- 
self gives a separate explanation for all the chief forms of interest, 
explaining interest on loans by Bohm Bawerk’s theory, but recognising 
an interest due to ‘‘ exploitation,” an interest due to productiveness, 
an interest due to use (85). The Professor seems right in his severe 
strictures on this despairing abandonment of the economist’s task to 
find the common cause. It is, he neatly remarks, as if we so separated 
the different species of Rent (89, 90, 100). 

Finally, the opposing views of Lexis are considered, Lexis being the 
political economist who has revived the theory of Marx and his school 
in a new dress. We had already heard of this exploit in the pamphlet 
on ‘‘ Karl Marx and the Close of his System ” (1898).! Lexis conceives 
interest to be due to the dependence of the labourer on the capitalist, 
and to the power of the employer to turn the labourer’s work to his 
private benefit from his position of advantage (111). There is certainly 
a feature of resemblance between such a view and our author’s. 
Unless ‘present goods”’ had a very different importance for the labourer 
and for the capitalist the ayio of present over future would hardly lead 
to the phenomena of interest as they are now. 

But, though we read of a German denunciation of “ Pareto’s 
theory of final utility as the basis of an ultra-liberal economic 
policy’ (126 n., referring to an article by Bortkevitsch, in Schmoller’s 
Jahrbuch), the Austrians and others of the school have not really 
tinged their economics with politics. Béhm Bawerk’s claim to have 
been free from extraneous bias, political or otherwise, in his 
economic reasonings (117), will be admitted to be just by all who 
know the man and his writings. 


J. Bonar 
1 See Economic Journat, vol, viii. (1898), 375 seq. 
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Die Technik des Welthandels. Von Dr. RuDOLF SONNDORFER. 
Zweite Auflage. (Wien und Leipzig: Alfred Holder. 
1900. 8vo, pp. 495.) 


THE appearance of a second edition of a work of this class, rendered 
necessary by the exhaustion of the first, even though that appeared so 
long as ten years ago, is a sign of that development which is other- 
wise becoming sufficiently striking, namely, the increasing attention 
which is being paid to the training of young men for mercantile careers. 
The author is the director of the Handelsakademie of Vienna and 
writes of a subject in the teaching of which he has had experience. 
He regards it as an essential element in the more advanced education 
in preparation for business, in which he gives it a place alongside of 
Economic Theory, Commercial Geography, and the study of commercial 
products. It may, as expounded by him, certainly claim a place, even 
in a course which excluded the practical study of commodities as being 
more properly acquired in actual business life than in institutions 
of an academical nature. The subject occurs in the curricula of 
but few institutions, and in some its teaching is mingled with an 
attempt to combine with it a modicum of knowledge of business- 
routine which, being regarded in England as a playing at business, 
has discredited the more really useful part of the work done. 

The importance of the subject-matter dealt with in the book will 
be best indicated by stating its general contents. First comes a 
description of the nature of the business done, and the principles on 
which the modern organisation of that business is based, on the great 
Produce Exchanges which occupy an increasingly important place in 
the trade of the world. With the growth of facilities of intercom- 
munication between different parts of the earth’s surface, the machinery 
by which exchange is carried on has steadily increased in importance. 
It is, therefore, deserving of closer theoretical study than it commonly 
gets. The bearing of different features of its changing organisation 
cannot be taken for granted without examination. For the young 
merchant a grip of the general lines on which the different sections of 
the modern business world are dovetailed together is as desirable as 
it is for the young artisan to seek in a technical school that more 
general knowledge of his craft which apprenticeship no longer serves 
to impart. Thus the study of exchanges and exchange arrangements, 
with the means of transit by railway and water by which the goods, 
whose ownership forms the subject of exchange operations, are trans- 
ported so as to meet the convenience of the new owners, is hardly to 
be regarded as unnecessary, as something which will be picked up in 
the course of office work or other practical experience. The reproduc- 
tion of a considerable number of actual documents used in business, 
many of them bya photo-lithographic process, enables the applicability 
of general ideas to be tested by reference to the precise details of 
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actual practice. These documents serve, not the purpose of familiaris- 
ing the student with office routine, but of importing a sense of reality 
into the study in which he is engaged. 

The first half of the book contains, besides the study of exchanges 
and means of transport, sections devoted to weights and measures and 
to exchange operations. The first would seem to be rather a part of a 
text-book of commercial arithmetic, but that the mere comparison of 
different systems of weights and measures does not stand by itself. It 
serves as an introduction to chapters on trade customs in regard to 
standards of measurement for various articles, and though the mere 
arithmetic relating to, for example, the numbering of cotton yarns as 
employed in England and as used elsewhere, may not be considered 
an essential part of such a work as this, the presentation of the 
principles is alone able to give any reasonableness of appearance to 
the arithmetical problems, while the young learner of arithmetic would 
probably fail to grasp the importance or bearing of the facts here 
usefully recorded. 

In the section dealing with the exchanges, the same applies. There 
is some appearance of the mere arithmetic having no small importance. 
The setting forth of the customs of the great centres of the monetary 
transactions of the world is the real subject-matter, the arithmetical 
work being introduced to render more clear a verbal explanation which 
might alone just fail to convey the correct impression. 

In the second half of the book the more precise detail of the trade 
arrangements which apply to dealing in wheat, cotton, petroleum, and 
a number of other products entering largely into the world’s exchanges 
are examined in greater detail. The customs of the leading markets 
for each commodity are separately dealt with. 

Those who will be engaged in the work of organising the advanced 
instruction in preparation for mercantile pursuits, which shows signs 
of early development in England, wiil find Dr. Sonndorfer’s text-book 
useful as mapping out the lines of a very serviceable course of instruc- 
tion. It may be called a specialised branch of descriptive economics, 
but one where, on account of its specialised nature, description will 
more conveniently follow than precede theoretical studies. 

Where chances of error abound as they necessarily do in such a 
book, it is very satisfactory to record that errors detected are few and 
of minor importance. A. W. Fivx 


The Elements of Public Finance. By Professor W. M. DaNIELs. 
(New York: Holt and Co.) 1899. 


Tue establishment of special courses in finance by several of the 
chief American Universities has created a demand for convenient text- 
books, which has naturally been met by an increase in supply. The 
latter, indeed, stood at zero a few years ago, but now—not to speak of 
larger works—there are Prof. Plehn’s excellent Introduction (reviewed 
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in the Economic Journat for June 1897) and the bright and clearly 
written work before us. We hope that the pronounced tendency 
towards over-production in books will not manifest itself in this 
department, and that intending writers will, betimes, remember the 
existence of the condition of diminishing returns. 

Professor Daniels has succeeded in supplying beginners with an 
adequate account of the main feature of the modern financial system, 
and when disputed questions are encountered he appears, for the most 
part, to have adopted the better opinion. In one respect, however, 
he has, we think, departed from the right path. Not content with the 
ample area of public finance, as usually treated, he has entered on the 
difficult questions of ‘railway policy” (Part II, ch. x.), and “the 
currency system of the United States” (Part III, ch. ii.). These dis- 
cussions are no doubt interesting to students, and Prof. Daniels is a 
sober and trustworthy guide, but their insertion is open to the criticism, 
non erat hic locus. It is more important for the student of finance to 
grasp the fact that his subject is not the same as “ economic policy,” 
than to obtain solutions of some special points of the railway or currency 
problems. If there is an urgent call for instruction on either or both 
of these matters, (and there probably is), a companion volume of 
Wirthschaftpolitik could be easily produced by so competent a writer, 
and thus the practical end would be attained without confusing the 
boundaries of two distinct subjects. Amongst minor matters we 
may call attention to the statement that ‘“‘in Rome, taxes in the 
modern sense were never imposed until 170 B.C.” (p. 14). There is, 
surely, no evidence to support this. ‘‘ Again, we read ‘“ Income and 
Capital. . . . are merely distinct modes of measuring the same thing 
to wit, wealth” (p. 58). Does not this suggest an error nearly as 
dangerous as the false theory against which the author is arguing? 
Finally we are inclined to dispute Prof. Daniels’ proposition (p. 283), 
that a municipality should never make a profit out of industries such 
as gas or water supply. If it be admissible to tax such an industry 
when in the hands of a private company, it can hardly be inadmissible 
to secure the same revenue when the industry is owned by the muni- 
cipality. But these are small points. Regarded as a whole the 
Elements of Public Finance is a distinct addition to the as yet not too 
long list of handbooks on the subject in the English language. 

C. F. BasTaBLE 


Brentano (Prof. Lujo) und Kuczynski (Dr. Robert.) Die heutige 
Grundlage der Deutschen Wehrkraft. (Stuttgart. 1900. 
Pp. xxxv. 132.) 

THE census of occupations of the population of Germany, taken in 
1895, compared with that taken in 1882, shows that the country is 
changing from one largely engaged in agriculture to one in which trade 
decidedly predominates. Whilst in 1882, 42°51 per cent. of the popu- 
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lation were engaged in agriculture, and 45°53 per cent. in industry and 
commerce, in 1895 the percentage of agriculturalists had fallen to 
35°74, and that of persons engaged in industry and commerce had 
risen to 50°64 per cent. The transition is similar to that which took 
place in England in the early part of the century, and the development 
of trade is proceeding more rapidly and energetically in Germany, 
Professor Brentano tells us, than in any other State on the Continent 
of Europe. Satisfactory as this must seem from many points of view, 
it has also given rise amongst patriotic Germans to great searchings of 
heart. The relative importance to the State of the agricultural and 
other industries, the conflicting interests of town and country, are old 
subjects of quarrel amongst statesmen and economists, but in Germany 
they have taken on a special character due to the pre-occupation of 
the country with the question of its military supremacy. Here the 
question is not so much which brings the greatest wealth into the 
country or contributes most to the general well-being of the people, as 
which will produce the largest and most efficient army. The answer 
which has found popular currency and acceptance is that of the agri- 
cultural party, and “it is customary not only to assert that agriculture 
is a better nursery for soldiers than trade, but to predict the downfall 
of Germany if the transition from an agricultural to an industrial state 
goes any further.” Nor have more definite statements been wanting. 
Professor Sering, speaking in 1892, pointed out the political and 
military danger of the migration from the country to the towns, assert- 
ing that ‘“‘the manufacturing towns produced only one-third so many 
efticient soldiers in proportion to their population as the purely agri- 
cultural districts.” 

It was this widely spread belief in the superior advantages of 
agriculture from a military standpoint that Professor Brentano set 
himself to combat in a lecture delivered in 1897 to the Volkswirtschaft- 
liche Gesellschaft in Munich. He maintained that the two essential 
factors of an army were men and money. Now, ‘the more industry 
and commerce increase, the more rapid is the growth of population ; 
and hence the more raw material for soldiers. The better industry and 
commerce flourish, the greater will also be the means of maintaining 
anarmy. Therefore the sooner States pass through the transition from 
agriculture to industry and commerce, the richer and more powerful 
they become.” He went on to show that at the present time more 
than two-thirds of the recruits in the German army and navy came 
from districts where industry preponderated, and that the number of 
recruits from such districts was not only absolutely but relatively 
greater than from the agricultural districts. The full and detailed 
statistical tables, which he prepared in proof of this assertion, proved 
also another fact, viz., that amongst the agricultural districts the 
smallest number of recruits came from the large landed estates of 
East Prussia which were popularly supposed to be the mainstay of the 
army. 
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Professor Brentano’s lecture and arguments produced a storm of 
criticism, to which he replied shortly in the pages of the Nation on 
November 13 and 20,1897. In the present volume he has republished 
his original lecture and these two papers, and has added a lengthy 
preface and a further body of statistical tables. He here discusses 
and disproves the argument of his opponents that the strength of a 
nation consists in the relative number of men capable of military 
service as compared with the whole population, and not in their actual 
number; but, whilst maintaining that in war it is the actual number 
that is decisive, he brings further proofs in support of his contention 
that the relative number is not less in industrial than in agricultural 
communities. In the second half of the volume his arguments are 
supported and illustrated in an exhaustive statistical treatise by Dr. 
Kuezynski, who also reviews all the literature on the subject both 
before and since Professor Brentano’s lecture at Munich. 

A. BLOMEFIELD 


Die Gewerkschaftsbewegung : Darstellung der gewerkschaftlichen 
Organisation der Arbeiter und der Arbeitgeber aller Linder. 
Von W. KULEMANN. (Jena. 1900.) 


Herr KuLeMANy’s work, the first volume of which has just been 
published, is the first book on the subject of Trade Unionism which 
claims to cover the whole ground and present a general survey of the 
entire question. As regards foreign countries the value of the work 
consists chiefly in the succinct form in which the results obtained by 
a number of previous investigators have been collated. Germany, on 
the other hand, is treated with great minuteness. Where the author 
finds that any branch of his subject has been already exhaustively 
dealt with, he confines himself to a reference to authorities or a brief 
résumé of results: frequently, however, he has explored tracts which 
have never before been made the subject of literary treatment, and has 
consequently been obliged to collect all his materials from private 
sources, from the rules, reports, &c., of the Unions and from their 
trade or party newspapers. In the present volume the author confines 
himself mainly to facts, leaving criticisms and opinions to a second 
volume; but it is evident that he is a warm friend of Unionism as the 
best means of dispelling the illusions of social democracy. 

The general subject of Trade Unionism in Germany is treated 
under the head of (1) The Hirsch-Duncker Vereine, (2) the Gewerk- 
schaften,(3) the Printers’ Union, (4) Miners’ Unions, (5) Unions of 
State employés, (6) Unions on a religous basis, (7) Commercial 
Unions, (8) International Unions, (9) Unions of Employers and Em- 
ployed. It is a rough classification, sufficiently clear for practical 
purposes, although the divisions are not always mutually exclusive. 
With reference to the much debated difference between Gewerkvereine 
and Gewerkschaften, Herr Kulemann says at the outset that he uses 
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the two words interchangeably, and does not pretend to decide which 
form of organisation approaches most nearly to the model of the 
English Trade Union. 


The Hirsch-Duncker Vereine, which have always been somewhat 
conservative in their aims, now include sixteen different trades. In 
1891, after the secession of the Porcelain Workers’ Union, the total 
membership sank to 58,000. In 1894 a newly-founded Miners’ Union 
became affiliated, and the number of branches rose to 1,436 with 67,000 
members, and at the end of December, 1898, the total membership 
amounted to 82,755. On April 1st, 1899, the Association funds 
amounted to nearly 55,000 marks; and according to the Trade Union, 
the organ of the Association, six branches possessed their own trade 
papers, having a circulation in all of 74,800 copies. 

The Gewerkschaften, while still professing the progressive and 
purely economic principles which have always distinguished them, have 
during the last eight years assumed a more conservative attitude 
towards all questions of practical politics which have come within 
their ken. This fact is of great significance when it is remembered 
that during the same period they have doubled their numbers. Al- 
though the movement suffered greatly under the Special Law of 1878 
against socialist societies, their organisation was to some extent 
maintained by means of strike committees and select men ( Vertrauwungs- 
nuinner) which enabled Unions to direct strikes without seeming to 
take an overt part in them. At the second congress of Gewerkschaften 
held in 1896 at Berlin steps towards further centralisation were taken 
by the appointment of a central committee of five members. The 
conservative tendency noticed above was strongly evidenced at this 
Congress in the vote in favour of out-of-work pay and of Union em- 
ployment lists, in preference to State or municipal labour registries. 
This approximation towards the model of English Unionism was 
regarded as a victory for the party of centralisation, who were styled 
‘‘mere Trade Unionists”’ by the federalist and more progressive party. 
The third congress at Frankfurt a/M in 1899 was attended by 130 
delegates, representing 495,138 members ; it sanctioned such arrange- 
ments as price-lists binding on both employers and employed, better 
pay and pensions for Union officials. The statistics for the last seven 
years show a steady increase. 


Year. Unions. No. of Members. 
1892 57 244,934 
1893 51 229,810 
1894 54 256,666 
1895 49 269,956 
1896 49 329,230 
1897 56 412,359 
1898 59 491,955 
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The accounts for the year 1897 show an expenditure of 1,267,308 
marks on strikes, and of 1,197,960 marks on benefits, two-thirds of 
which was spent on sick, out-of-work, and travelling benefits. 

The Printers’ Union, though one of the Gewerkschaften, is of suf- 
ficient importance to claim separate treatment. It has now to a great 
extent recovered from the consequences of the disastrous strike of 
1892; for the practical inconveniences of dealing with unorganised 
labour became so great that advances towards the formation of a 
new agreement were made on both sides. At a congress of printers at 
Leipzig in 1896 a price-list was arranged, the nine-hours day was 
granted, and a board was constituted of representatives of employers 
and employed to which all disputed points, and particularly the 
proportion of apprentices to journeymen, were to be submitted. A 
small but energetic minority of printers, who hold that a tariff based 
on mutual agreement is contrary to the principles of the modern 
labour movement, held themselves aloof and convened opposition 
congresses in 1897 and 1898. In October, 1897, they formed a separate 
Union, under the title ‘‘ Union of Printers, Typefounders, and Allied 
Trades’; its membership in 1898 was only 270, while in December of 
the same year the membership of the old Union (Buchdruckerverband) 
was 26,877, or about two-thirds of all the adult labour engaged in the 
trade. 

Unions for the promotion of social and economic interests on a 
religious and patriotic basis are widely spread. In 1896 it was 
estimated that the number of Protestant societies was 308, including 
64,446 members, and statistics for 1897 give the number of Catholic 
Unions as 790, with a membership of 152,969 persons. In the Protest- 
ant Unions three distinct tendencies are evident, known as the Bochum, 
the Wurtemberg, and the Saxon, from the places where they prevail. 
The Bochum tendency is to maintain friendly relations between 
employers and employed at almost any price: the Wurtembergers 
emphasise the paramount necessity of social reform, even if employers 
prove obdurate ; while in Saxony the chief item in the programme is 
war to the knife with socialism. The officials of these Unions are 
generally clergymen, and the attitude of members is one of passive 
receptivity. Herr Kulemann thinks that the Protestant Unions do not 
at present constitute an important factor in the labour movement, 
although they are moving in the right direction, and form an excellent 
training school for the purely economic Unions. 

The conviction that real economic progress could never be obtained 
in Unions which admitted all kinds of workmen without respect to 
trade has recently led to the formation of trade sections (Fachabtei- 
lungen) within the religious Unions. This idea, though warmly 
received by the Protestant societies, has only been carried into effect 
by the Catholics from whom it emanated, and who have formed sections 
for the building, timber, metal, and textile trades. 
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A third class of religious societies are the Christian Social Trade 
Unions (Christlich-sociale Gewerkvereine) in which Catholics and Pro- 
testants are united. The most important of these are the Miners’ 
Unions, which have an organisation of their own, distinct from the 
‘old federation’? which has dwindled in numbers as the religious 
Unions have increased. The great difficulty of the Christian Unions 
has been the existence of the social democratic party, which poses as 
the labour party par excellence, and which no Union of workmen can 
venture to oppose without incurring a suspicion of lukewarmness. 
The Christian Unions have alternately tried to work with socialists and 
against them, but whichever course they take some members are 
alienated, and the cause is weakened. Herr Kulemann is of opinion 
that the uncompromising attitude of the employers, who regard the 
mildest effort on the part of the men to improve their condition as all 
one with the wildest social democracy, will soon put an end to the 
present hesitation and force the men to become professed socialists. 

MarGaRET Ropinson 


Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches Trower and others, 
1811—1823. Edited by JAMes Bonar and J. H. Hot- 
LANDER. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1899.) 


THE editors have brought to their joint task minds separately trained 
in Ricardian exegesis. Each of them had independently by his own 
methods of analysis and commentary illustrated a set of Ricardo’s 
letters: Dr. Bonar those addressed to Malthus, Dr. Hollander those 
addressed to M’Culloch. Now they apply their united power of critical 
apparatus to a third set of Ricardo’s letters, throwing additional light 
upon his life and doctrine. 

All that we have learnt of the personality of Ricardo, whether from 
the edited letters or from unpublished memoirs and literary tradition, 
shows him as more human than unsympathetic critics of his abstract 
theories have imagined. The trait of character which the letters now 
before us bring out most conspicuously is public spirit. It is not 
irrelevant in an Economic Journal to allude to some passages of a 
political complexion which, read with their contexts, may illustrate 
how broad and liberal were the interests of the great theorist. 

His zeal for Parliamentary Reform was ardent :— 


‘There is no class in the community whose interests are so clearly on the 
side of good government as the people. The suffrage must be extensive... 
and the voting must be by ballot” (p. 52, cp. pp. 61, 69). 


With reference to the Peterloo massacre :— 


“These large assemblages of the people may be regretted, they may in 
their consequences be productive of mischief, but if the security of our freedom 
depend on our right to assemble and state our wrongs, then we must patiently 
suffer the lesser evil to avoid the greater ’’ (p. 85). 

No. 38.—vou. x. 
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Of the repressive ‘‘ Six Acts” of 1819 :— 


‘“‘T consider them as serious infringements of our liberties . . . the efficiency 
of the laws in force was never fairly tried.”’ 

In favour of religious liberty :— 

“T cannot help thinking that the time is approaching when these ill- 
founded prejudices against men on account of their religious opinions will dis- 
appear. . . . I carry my principles of toleration very far. . . . Iam prepared to 
maintain that we have no more justifiable ground for shutting the mouth of an 
atheist than that of any other man” (p. 204). 

“‘T should not see much to regret if Ireland had a Catholic establishment 
in the same way as Scotland has a Presbyterian one”’ (p. 146). 

The member for Portarlington was not blind to the wrongs of Ivre- 
land :— 

‘The Irish landlords . . . not only do not see the benefits which would 
result to themselves from encouraging a spirit of industry and accumulation 
in their tenants, but appear to consider the people as beings of a different race, 
who are habituated to all species of oppression ”’ (p. 208). 

But the economist might have disapproved of remedies interfering 
with the principle of contract :— 

‘Tf Ireland had a good system of law—if property was secure—if an English- 
man lending money to an Irishman could by some easy process oblige him to 
fulfil his contract, and not be set at defiance by the chicanery of sheriff’s agents 
in Ireland, capital would flow into Ireland and an accumulation of capital would 
lead to all the beneficial results which everywhere follows (sic) from it”’ (p. 172). 

Our knowledge of Ricardo’s doctrines is confirmed rather than ex- 
tended by these letters. There isno very important ‘ find,” such as 
rewarded the former labours of our editors when it came to light that 
Ricardo in his last year had explicitly acknowledged “time” along 
with ‘‘ quantity of labour’’ as a condition of value; anticipating the 
objections raised by the author of the ‘Critical Dissertation on 
Value,” and removing the doubts occasionally felt even by friendly 
interpreters. This consummation of the Ricardian doctrine of value 
is merely indicated in one of the later letters to Trower. Elsewhere, 
so far as we observed, the notion of real value is presented with the 
same abstract simplicity as in the less explicit paggages of the Prin- 
ciples :— 

**T do not say that the labour expended on a commodity is a measure of 
its exchangeable value, but of its positive value. I then add that exchangeable 
value is regulated by positive value, and therefore is regulated by the quantity 
of labour expended”’ (p. 151, cp. pp. 155, 162). 

Some difficult passages in the Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation obtain incidental illustration from passages in this volume. 
For instance, certain instructive paradoxes in the chapters on Taxes 
on Gold and Taxes on Profits are enhanced by the highly abstract but 
perfectly correct reasoning which Ricardo applies to a problem which, 
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as we interpret, may be stated thus: A tax is imposed on the profits 
in every business except that of the miner, the mines which “supply 
the standard” being supposed to be in the country; how would the 
prices of commodities be affected (1) ceteris paribus, (2) if we ‘in this 
situation of things suppose money to rise in value” (p. 104). The 
question touched in one of the notes to the Principles, whether more 
money would be required to circulate commodities if their prices be 
raised by taxation, is treated in the same spirit in one of the two docu- 
ments in Ricardo’s handwriting which have been found among the 
Trower manuscripts (p. 235). As the former letters prepare us to 
expect, many of the points raised are within the range of theses which 
Ricardo was perpetually defending against Malthus, e.g. : 


‘* Does the supply of corn precede the demand for it, or does it follow such 
demand ?” (p. 124). 


We read of some Notes prepared by Ricardo on the subject of his 
differences with Malthus. The discovery of these notes is still, as the 
editors say, a desideratum. They have caused it to be less urgently 
desired by all that they have done to satisfy the doubts which had 
been felt by economists as to the interpretation of Ricardo. 

F, Y. EpGEwoRTH 


History of Trade between the United Kingdom and the United 
States. By Sypney J. CHapmMan. (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 1899. 8vo, pp. 116. 2s. 6d.) 


THE subject of this small volume is one to which might weli be 
consecrated a much larger space than has been assigned it. This 
restriction of space may be a chief reason for the difficulty which 
confronts one in finding an answer to the question whether the book 
is intended for readers possessing some considerable knowledge of 
foreign-trade questions, or for those who cannot be assumed to possess 
any special knowledge of the subject. The author displays no small 
degree of acuteness in some portions of his work, which, however, is 
unfortunately marred by an irritating style and some startling blunders. 
The latter are startling more through the mode of expression adopted 
than from their own nature. 

Among evidences of real insight which the essay contains, the 
recognition of the importance of round-about trade, and the use of 
changes in progress in this feature of trade to account for a curious 
interruption in the correspondence between the movements of direct 
imports and exports, may be mentioned. 

The utility of the attempt to work out, year by year, from some- 
what uncertain data, the precise amounts to be assigned to ‘loan and 
interest balances’’ and to freight charges, or even the proportions 
between these amounts in different individual years, is doubtful. It 
is probably far from true to assume a continuous variation in freights 
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from year to year. One may even say that the variations in freights, 
their ups and downs, are notorious. The method adopted by Mr. 
Chapman gives what appears to be an excellent result for an average 
of years, and a good comparison between different periods separated 
by, say, a decade. But its employment to indicate movements from 
year to year is quite another matter. Moreover, the somewhat jaunty 
fashion in which the weighty opinion of Sir Robert Giffen on the 
movement in freights is brushed aside is not very persuasive. The 
task of ‘‘ putting the whole of the evidence together’’ and stating an 
opinion on the result is one which most of us would prefer to entrust 
to the experienced authority named. In saying this, it is not intended 
to deprecate the criticism of a particular statement of Sir R. Giffen 
which follows, supported as it is by the data on which it is based. 
Another point in this first chapter, the whole of which is devoted to 
a quantitave analysis of the Anglo-American trade, is worth mention. 
Mr. Chapman desires to correct other writers by laying stress on what 
he conceives to be the greater importance to be assigned to the 
American colony in Paris than to the visitors from America who make 
but a brief stay, comparatively, in Europe. He ignores the question of 
how far the expenditure of the American residents in Paris may be 
dependent on revenues derived from the United States, how far from 
earnings on this side. It appears reasonable to allow some importance 
to the latter, and if its importance be considerable, the usual estimate 
of the superior importance of the stream of tourists may be justified. 
In the course of a useful review of the movements in trade between 
this country and the United States, our author finds occasion for 
displaying a varied knowledge of important movements not directly 
connected with that trade, but undoubtedly exercising some influence 
on it. At first sight, in view of the limited space available for the 
subject-matter proper, it might even be supposed that too much space 
has been given to extraneous matter. On this, however, opinions will 
differ. The information afforded might undoubtedly have been made 
more precise in several places. The effort to find an effective phrase 
which is suggested to a reader, is perhaps responsible for some of the 
doubtful cases. As an example, in dealing with the period 1870 to 
1878, among the causes influencing trade movements is named ‘the 
trade cycle which was rolling its bright side up.” If this be meant to 
apply to the greater part of the period named, it is only possible to 
say that writers have, with common consent, been oblivious of the 
“bright” features in trade at that time. If only the first few years 
are meant, the reference is too general. A reason for some of the 
peculiarities of phraseology in the book may be the close study of 
American writings necessary in its preparation. The use of phrases 
which appear natural and proper to an American is often far from 
pleasing to English readers, and we may be pardoned for venturing a 
protest against any attempt to acclimatise the expression“ a horizontal 
reduction,” especially in the form “all-round horizontal reduction,” of 
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so much per cent. The idea can be expressed quite as wellin English, 
and the added picturesqueness may be cheerfully dispensed with. 
Might one also suggest a doubt whether a reduction of all duties by an 
equal percentage does ‘tend to leave the proportions of trade un- 
altered ” ? 

A few misprints of dates have caught our eyes, but a watchful reader 
will be able to escape being misled by them. Perhaps the phrase, 
“The exchanges went below specie,” is also a case of an error in 
printing by the omission of a word. 

The first page of the text of the book contains, however, a curious 
error, not of the same order. The author states that, in reference to 
the English and American records of the trade between the two 
countries, ‘‘I have . . . . compared the two sets of figures, and I find 
no serious disagreement.’’ The table which he gives in the appendix, 
nevertheless, shows the following results of such a comparison, in 
round figures, the amounts being in millions sterling. 


1876-80. 1SS1-S5. 1886-90, 1801-95 
U.S.A. imports from U.K. 274 354 354 33 
U.K. exports to U.S.A. ...... 244 354 414 383 


It is true that the two records agree more closely for trade in the 
opposite direction, but the figures given can hardly be said to be in 
harmony with one another. 

The sources of information on which Mr. Chapman has drawn are 
numerous and trustworthy, and that alone would lead one to seek useful 
information in his pages. When referring to figures of tonnage 
engaged in transporting goods from United States to British ports, he 
seems a little at a loss, in spite of his evident recourse to many official 
records. A footnote stating that ‘These figures are not given in 
English Statistical Abstracts,” even though combined with a statement 
in the text that “ the tonnage figures are attainable,” does not seem to 
suggest that the author had sought and found them, in the Board of 
Trade Returns, for example. 

It is impossible to say that we are otherwise than disappointed 
with this essay. It displays well a command of that kind of knowledge 
which an able man who has made a careful study of economic theory 
would possess, and that is no insignificant thing. But it displays 
somewhat forcibly a lack of the knowledge which experience will 
gradually afford its author, for the lack of which he is in no sense to 
be blamed. It is for this reason that, in spite of the merits of the 
essay, we believe it to be probable that the author himself, in the 
course of a few ycar3, may wish that he had buried his MS. for a time, 
and subjected it to revision in the light of a somewhat wider experience 
before offering the volume to the public. A. W. Friux 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE UNITED STATES CURRENCY AcT oF 1900 


THE Act passed in the United States on March 13 of this year 
marks an important change in the currency policy of the United 
States. It does not, indeed, greatly modify the situation as in prac- 
tice it stood before—the gold standard, with a great mass of paper 
money and silver money superimposed on the gold basis. But it 
makes the situation more clear, and fixes the gold standard under the 
strict letter of the law. For many years, the silver party had demanded 
the free coinage of silver, which must mean the virtual establishment 
of the silver standard ; while at the opposite extreme, the conservative 
currency reformers advocated the complete abolition of government 
paper currency, and the establishment of the gold standard with no 
other paper than bank notes convertible into specie. The Act of 1900 
conforms to the wishes of the currency reformers by establishing, or 
rather confirming, the gold standard. But so far from doing away 
with the government paper money, it regulates and remodels that 
form of currency in a manner to indicate that it will remain, at least 
until further legislation is undertaken, a permanent part of the 
monetary system. 

It need not be recalled that the Presidential election of 1896 turned 
mainly on the silver question, and that the Republican party came 
into power under a pledge to maintain the gold standard. In the 
first Congress which sat after that election, from 1897 to 1899, the 
Republicans were unable to carry out legislation on the currency. 
They had an effective majority in the House of Representatives, but 
in the upper branch some of the Senators from the Western States, 
though Republicans, were yet committed to the silver side. Hence it 
was impossible for the party to bring about legislation on the currency. 
The elections of 1898 in the various States, however, so changed the 
complexion of the Senate, that in the present Congress, whose first 
Session began in December, 1899, the Republicans had an effective 
majority for all purposes. Accordingly, the very first measure intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives was the Currency Bill, which 
was passed almost at once, transmitted to the Senate, there subjected 
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THE UNITED STATES CURRENCY ACT OF 1900 


to some considerable amendments, and, finaily, after the usual com- 
promises and adjustments in a conference committee, put into definitive 
shape. It became law on March 13. While in its details by no means 
such as to satisfy the advocates of thoroughgoing reform, it was 
passed at all events with commendable promptitude at the earliest 
opportunity. 

It will be recalled that the currency system of the United States, 
as it stood before the Act, and as maintained in essentials since its 
passage, contains four forms of fiduciary money,—two sets of legal 
tender notes issued by the Government; the notes issued by the 
national banks ; and the over-valued silver currency, circulating partly 
in the form of coined dollars and partly in the form of certifieates 
representing such dollars. In the government paper the most import- 
ant constituent is the ‘‘ United States Notes,” commonly spoken of as 
‘‘ greenbacks,” dating from the issues of the Civil War, and fixed, since 
1878, at a rigid quantity ($346,681,016). The other constituent of the 
government paper is the ‘‘ Treasury Notes,” issued in 1890 in purchase 
of silver bullion under the well-known Act of that year, and subject, 
under a peculiar set of involved legislative provisions, to gradual con- 
version into silver dollars or certificates. It may be noted at once 
that the Act now passed confirms and hastens this process of conver- 
sion, and provides for the systematic retirement of this form of 
government paper and for its complete conversion within a few years 
into silver currency. And it may be convenient also to note that, so 
far as the silver currency itself is concerned, there is no change of im- 
portance under the new Act, except for the swelling of its volume 
through the conversion of the Treasury Notes. The silver dollars 
remain legal tender, and the silver certificates, though not nominally 
legal tender, circulate quite as effectively as if they were. The silver 
currency presents an imposing example of the limping standard,—an 
over-valued currency maintained at a point far above its bullion value 
by mere limitation of quantity. The quantity is indeed enormous, 
about $470,000,000 already, and likely to be near $600,000,000 when 
the Treasury Notes are finally converted. But the quantity, great as 
it is, is not excessive in view of the enormous population. Left un- 
touched, even with its present swollen dimensions, it is not likely to 
lead to embarrassment. 

By far the most important and interesting parts in the new mea- 
sure are those relating to the United States notes. First of all, it is 
specifically provided that these shall be payable in gold. Further, in 
the opening section of the Act, it is declared in terms that the gold 
dollar shall be ‘‘the standard unit of value, and all forms of money 
issued or coined by the United States shall be maintained at a parity 
of value with this standard.’’! This is no more than a declaration of 

! It is indeed provided in the last section of the Act that its provisions “are not 
intended to preclude the accomplishment of international bimetallism whenever 
conditions shall make it expedient and practicable to secure the same by concurrent 
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policy ; the effective mechanism for carrying it out is contained in the 
provisions for the redemption of the legal tender money. Yet the 
declaration itself is important, since it commits the United States 
overtly and unconditionally to the gold standard. In previous statutes 
the word ‘‘coin”’ had been commonly used, and under the strict letter 
of the law the administrative officers of the Government had discretion 
to pay legal tender notes, as well as bonds and other obligations of the 
Government, either in gold or in silver. Thus, if Mr. Bryan had been 
elected in 1896, he, or his Secretary of the Treasury, would have had 
authority to refuse payment in gold and to make payment in silver 
only. As the law now stands, no President or Secretary of the Trea- 
sury will have discretion, and, even if a presidential election should 
turn out in favour of a silver candidate, a new statute by a new Con- 
gress would have to be enacted. The United States notes are payable 
in gold and in gold only. 

A “Division of Issue and Redemption” is established in the 
United States Treasury for the purpose of maintaining the unfailing 
redemption in gold of United States notes. Hitherto, while the 
Treasury has had incumbent upon it, at least since the resumption of 
specie payments in 1879, the duty of redeeming the paper in specie, 
no separate funds have been put at its disposal for this purpose. The 
so-called ‘‘ gold reserve” has consisted simply of surplus cash in the 
form of gold, for which an important nucleus was accumulated in the 
operations of 1877-79, immediately preceding resumption, but which 
has been diminished or swelled since that date according to the 
relations of revenue and expenditure. In years of prosperity and of 
redundant revenue, as in 1887-90, and again in 1898-1900, this supply 
of gold has been very large. In years of depression, as in 1893-96, it 
has been subject to drain and even to dissipation under the double in- 
fluence of declining revenue and of presentation of notes for redemp- 
tion. This extraordinary confusion of the fiscal and the monetary 
duties of the United States Treasury has been due to no deliberate 
policy, but simply to compromise between conflicting parties, and 
especially to the long and indecisive struggle between the gold faction 
and the silver faction. And it was the end of that struggle, for the 
time being at least, and the decisive victory of the gold party in 1896, 
which made possible the more definite and careful legislation of the 
present year. A specific reserve fund of $150,000,000 in gold coin is 
set aside in the Treasury, which may be used for redemption purposes 
only. This is styled in the Act the ‘‘ reserve fund.” Contrasted with 
it is the ‘‘ general fund,” consisting of the cash in the Treasury avail- 
able for ordinary disbursements. As it happened, the Treasury has 
been amply supplied with funds for the last year or two, and was able, 


action of the leading countries . . . . at a ratio which shall ensure permanence of 
relative value.” This amply qualified declaration was inserted in the Senate as a 
consolation clause for those public men who had in previous years committed 
themselves to a general advocacy of international bimetallism. 
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when the new Act was passed, to set aside the ‘‘ reserve fund” and 
still maintain an ample ‘“ general fund.” The high import duties 
under the Tariff Act of 1897 have swelled the revenue; the two fiscal 
measures adopted at the outbreak of the Spanish War—the loan of 
$200,000,000 and the heavy internal taxes under the War Revenue Act 
of 1898—have served to fill the Treasury to overflowing. Hence it 
was possible, immediately on the passage of the Currency Act, to set 
aside $150,000,000 in gold for the reserve fund, and still retain a 
large general fund. The transition to the new végime took place with- 
out even a tremor. 

The provisions in regard to the administration of the reserve fund 
are peculiar. The fund obviously bears some analogy to the specie 
in the Issue Department of the Bank of England; but the analogy 
cannot be pressed far. If it were complete, notes when redeemed at 
the reserve fund of the Treasury would be held in that fund until gold 
were re-deposited in exchange for them ; the reserve fund thus serving 
for the automatic exchange of notes for gold, or gold for notes. This 
simple mechanism, however, is not adopted. It is provided that if at 
any time notes are exchanged for gold, these notes shall not be held 
by the Division of Issue, but shall be transferred by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the ‘‘ general fund,” whence an equivalent amount of 
gold is turned back into the reserve fund. It is also provided that 
if the Secretary of the Treasury happens to have no gold in his 
general fund, he shall exchange the notes, so far as possible, for gold 
in the hands of the public at large, thus securing gold for replenishing 
the reserve fund. The expectation is that the habits of the community 
in using paper money for almost all everyday transactions will often 
facilitate this process of getting gold from the general public in ex- 
change for redeemed notes. But it is also provided that, in the end, 
if these means of replenishing the fund do not suffice, and if the 
amount of gold in that fund falls below $100,000,000, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall sell bonds for gold, and thereby make sure of re- 
storing the reserve fund. The essence of the arrangement thus is that 
when notes have been redeemed from the reserve fund, they are not 
to remain there until the general public takes the initiative in re- 
depositing gold in exchange for them; but that the Treasury itself 
endeavours to put the notes again into circulation and actively tries 
to secure their re-exchange for gold, 

The explanation of this peculiar arrangement is to be found in the 
political history of the country, and in the supposed exigencies of the 
dominant political party. The long established habit of using Govern- 
ment paper money ; the advocacy, in many sections of the community, 
of paper money as a blessing per se ; the disposition to compromise 
and to make concessions ; some supposed association of the greenbacks 
with the patriotic outburst of the Civil War,—has caused many 
Republicans to attach to them a sacro-sanct quality. They are sup- 
posed to be inviolable, and any effort to diminish their volume, still 
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more any effort to get rid of them, meets with a pseudo-sentimental 
opposition. Not a few leaders of the reigning party have repeatedly 
declared them to be ‘‘the best money any country ever had,” and 
have committed themselves in favour of the policy of retaining them 
indefinitely. Hence, in the Act of 1900, careful steps have been taken, 
in the manner outlined above, to make sure that they shall not be 
locked up or permanently withdrawn from circulation in consequence of 
the provisions for their steady redemption in gold. In fact, the Act 
provides in so many words that ‘‘ United States notes exchanged in 
accordance with the provisions of this section shall, when covered into 
the Treasury, be re-issued as now provided for by law.” 

The great danger which the new arrangement will meet, in the 
opinion of the present writer, lies in precisely this complicated arrange- 
ment. It maintains the tradition that the legal tender notes are 
money as such. It will compel constant transfers from the reserve 
fund into the general fund, and vice versa. It obscures the principle 
of an automatic interchange of notes for gold. The absence of a strong 
tradition of inviolability, the temptations which government paper 
money always engenders, the maintenance of a great stock of gold 
having the semblance of a needless hoard, may not improbably lead a 
future Congress, in a time of fiscal need, to levy on the newly estab- 
lished gold reserve. These are questions for the future, and probably 
not for the immediate future. Unless by chance there shall be, what 
does not now seem probable, a complete reversal of public opinion and a 
victory of the silver party at the election of November in the present 
year, it is to be expected that the legislation now enacted will stand 
for a considerable period in the future. Whether it will prove to 
settle definitely the monetary policy of the United States in the diree- 
tion of a rigid permanent mass of government-issued convertible paper 
money ; whether the new reserve fund will eventually be dissipated ; 
whether it will tempt to still further issues of paper money, and so 
prove fatal to convertibility ; or whether the Act will prove to be only 
a stage of transition toward the eventual complete retirement of the 
paper money—these are possible developments as to which it would 
be rash to venture prediction. 

The other changes made in the Act are of less significance. As has 
already been noted, the Treasury notes of 1890 are to be disposed of. 
The silver bullion which was bought in 1890, and of which the larger 
part still remains in the Treasury vaults in the form of bullion, is to 
be coined into dollars at the rate of $1,500,000a month, and Treasury 
Notes are to be converted into silver dollars or certificates as fast as 
this coinage takes place. So long as the Treasury notes exist in their 
present form, they are to be exchanged for gold from the reserve fund, 
precisely as the United States notes are. Ina few years they will 
have disappeared, or rather will have been made over into silver cur- 
rency, and thereafter the United States notes will alone have claims 
against the gold reserve fund. 
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As to the national banking system, some changes are made, not 
likely to have wide-reaching consequences as they stand, but significant 
of a disposition to welcome and indeed to promote an extension of 
this form of paper money. Hitherto, banks have been allowed to 
issue notes only up to 90 per cent. of the par value of the government 
bonds deposited by them as security for the notes. They may here- 
after issue notes up to the full par value of such bonds. The tax on 
their circulation is reduced from 1 per cent. a year to } of 1 per cent. 
for such banks as deposit the new 2 per cent. bonds authorised by the 
Act, of which something will be said presently. Small banks, with a 
capital of $25,000, are permitted in places having a population of 3,000 
or less,—a provision of very doubtful expediency, inserted with the 
hope, probably vain, of securing that the agricultural regions of the 
west and south should be permeated with the facilities of the national 
banks. 

Some provision for the refunding of parts of the national debt is 
made in the Act. Certain outstanding bonds, bearing interest at the 
rates of 3, 4, and 5 per cent., may be exchanged for 2 per cent. bonds ; 
the holders receiving, as inducement to make this exchange, a cash 
bonus which is calculated on the basis of their receiving net on their 
present investment 2} per cent. This refunding operation serves a 
double purpose. It gets rid of some of the cash which has accumulated 
in the general fund of the Treasury, in consequence of the more than 
ample provisions in the Revenue Acts of 1897 and 1898. On the other 
hand, it enables banks to secure as a basis for their note issue a 2 per 
cent. security, which can be bought without paying a premium in the 
market. The bonds now outstanding at 3, 4 and 5 per cent., and sub- 
ject to exchange under the new Act, command a premium. Hence, as 
matters stood before this Act, a national bank which wished to secure 
bonds as a basis for circulation had to lock up some of its capital in 
premium, and yet could issue notes only up to the face value of the 
securities purchased. While the process of exchange for the new 
2 per cent. bonds is open to all holders of the outstanding securities, 
it has been utilised hitherto by the national banks only, and indeed 
is designed mainly to ease for them the conditions of circulation. It 
has already been noted that the banks which secure these 2 per cent. 
bonds by exchange will have the tax on their circulation reduced from 
1 per cent. to} of 1 per cent. Notwithstanding these alleviations, it 
is improbable that any large extension of the national bank circulation 
will take place. Some immediate expansion has indeed appeared, 
from the privilege of issuing notes up to the face value of bonds in- 
stead of 90 percent. of their face value. But the requirement of 
investing in a 2 per cent. security as a basis for issue remains, and 
restricts the possible profit on circulation so narrowly that no con- 
siderable expansion of the note issues of the banks is to be looked 
for. 

The ideel of those who have advocated thoroughgoing currency 
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reform in the United States has been the complete abolition of the 
legal tender notes and the substitution for them of well secured, un- 
failingly redeemed and elastic bank notes. Toward the consummation 
of such a reform the new Act makes no considerable advance. An 
effective machinery, although a cumbrous one, is indeed provided for 
the deliberate redemption of the government paper. Some steps are 
taken toward easing the conditions of issue for the national banks. 
But the reorganisation of the Treasury offers temptations, and invites 
attacks, while the remodelling of the national banking legislation makes 
possible no considerable expansion. In the main, the paper money 
of the United States is thus left still encased in a strait-jacket. The 
United States notes are rigid in quantity, and the national bank-noces, 
to all intents and purposes, are not permitted to expand. The silver 
currency, when once the conversion of Treasury notes has been carried 
out, will be as rigid as the government paper. Thus a future growth 
of the currency, such as must be expected with the great and rapid 
growth of industry and population, can take place only by an addi- 
tional supply of gold from domestic mines or by importation. Such a 
state of things is extremely unlikely to endure permanently; and 
sooner or later,—doubtless not in the immediate future, but in the 
course of the next decade or two,—further legislation both on the 
legal tender paper and on the national bank notes may be looked for. 
F. W. Taussic 


REPORT ON THE ADOPTION OF THE GOLD STANDARD IN JAPAN 
By Count Matsuxata Masayosu1, H.1.J.M.’s Minister of Finance! 


THE Preface is an accompanying letter addressed by Count 
Matsukata to the Prime Minister on presenting this Report; it gives 
a clear bird’s-eye view of the financial reforms accomplished mainly 
under his direction. The Report itself is a minute narrative of all the 
currency chaos experienced by the Empire of Japan since the Revolution 
of 1868, and of the untiring efforts at reconstruction by the Imperial 
Government until the quicksand of inconvertible paper which existed 
in 1880 was transformed into the solid ground of gold convertibility 
in 1897, when Japan was restored “to its original position of a gold 
standard country ” (p. 176). 

The book is a specimen of Japanese thoroughness and industry, 
exhibiting the same love of accuracy which is shown in their curios. 
Only scholars can imagine the labour of reprinting this Report in 
English, a work carried out, not by English-speaking employés hired 
for the purpose, but by the officials of the Japanese Treasury.* 

1 Printed at the Government Press, Tokio, 1899 (pp. xv-389). English Edition. 

* The lion’s share of this work, as well as of the complicated tasks involved in 
the transition to gold standard, was ably borne by the brilliant correspondent of 
the Economic JournaL, Mr. Jiuchi Soyeda, Secretary of the Treasury, then Vice- 
Minister of Finance (1898), now President of the new Bank of Formosa. 
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It will be remembered that when Japan was forced open by the 
U.S. Government in 1853-4, they found a curious state of things ; 
the real Emperor (Mikado) for centuries had been compelled to live 
‘‘in gilded captivity” at the old capital Kyoto, while the Empire 
(parcelled out among 270 feudatory chiefs) was actually governed by 
a military despotism centralised under a supreme Shogun, whose 
capital city was Yedo, now called Tokyo. Ever since 1603 the 
office of Shogun (or Taikun) had been monopolised by the great family 
of Tokugawa. On the assumption of supreme power by Iemitsu, the 
third of these Tokugawa Shoguns, he, intent on preserving the inde- 
pendence of his country, enacted certain downright measures. 
Christianity (introduced 90 years previously by the Portuguese and 
Spanish priests) was stamped out, all foreigners expelled except a 
handful of Dutch who were allowed to remain on a small mud flat in 
Nagasaki harbour, and no communication with the outside world 
permitted except at this solitary spot. It was forbidden to build ships 
of over 80 tons, in order that nothing beyond coasting trade should 
be possible. Thus for 250 years Japan existed in isolation from 
other parts of the planet. [One consequence of this was that when 
foreigners began to be re-admitted in 1855 they found gold rated at 
84:1 of silver, and the earlier arrivals took such prompt advantage 
of this discrepancy from the ratio prevailing outside that in a few years 
Japan was almost stripped of her gold coin and bullion (p. 179)}. 

Long before the United States expedition appeared there had been 
growing up a ‘‘national” party opposed to the Shogunate, desiring 
(for purposes of their own) to restore the Mikado tu his rightful 
position; and the arrival of Perry’s steamships merely precipitated a 
revolution already nearly ripe. From 1855 to 1868 the country was 
torn asunder by the conflicting policies of the two parties; at last, in 
1868, the Tokugawa faction were finally overwhelmed, the Mikado— 
in the person of the present Emperor—once more established in 
supreme sovereignty, and the independence of Japan assured. 

Count Matsukata’s book starts with this memorable year 1868, 
and describes the currency troubles of Japan from that date until the 
adoption of the gold standard in 1897. 

The new Imperial Government found “ the currency system of the 
country in a most disordered condition. Nominally no change had 
been introduced since 1600 (the money consisted of gold and silver 
coins, at fluctuating ratios); yet owing to financial distress the 
Shodgunate frequently resorted to re-coinage as its relief measure, 
which in every case... brought out coins of lighter weight and 
poorer quality. Besides, some of the 270 feudal princes often took 
the liberty of secretly coining money, while the practice of issuing 
paper money for circulation within their respective jurisdictions had 
become well-nigh universal’ (there were 1600 varieties of this Han 
paper). Meanwhile the newly-admitted foreigners after 1855 lost no 
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time in removing most of the Japanese gold money to a part of the 
globe where it was more highly appreciated. 

Therefore, in April, 1868, ‘‘ while the Revolutionary wars were yet 
going on, a plan of re-coinage was drawn up and adopted.” In 
November 1869 it was decided to have silver monometallism, with 
coins on the metrical system, gold to be subsidiary legal tender up to 
100 yen (£20). In November 1870 the new mint at Osaka began 
coining silver. Just then Mr. Ito (now Marquis), Vice-Minister of 
Finance, who was travelling in the United States, sent home a Memo- 
randum urging his Government to establish gold monometallism. In 
consequence ‘‘the Government decided to adopt at once the gold 
standard, and issued the New Coinage Regulations on May 10, 1871.” 
According to these regulations, gold was made unlimited legal tender, 
and small silver coins up to 10 yen (£2). As, however, ‘the silver 
Mexican dollar was at that time universally used in the commerce of 
the Far East,’’ the Government coined a special l-yen silver piece 
of equal value which was declared legal tender to any amount at 
the Treaty Ports only. But all large trade being concentrated at the 
Treaty Ports, silver soon became the money of Japan for practical 
purposes. Meanwhile, to anticipate the narrative, Government was 
forced to make successive issues of paper money, and gold being both 
driven out of the country and hoarded, the gold monometallism could 
not be maintained. Hence, in 1878, Mr. (now Count) Okuma, Finance 
Minister, advised that the silver yen should be made legal tender every- 
where in Japan. This being done, in May 1878 Japan became a 
bimetallic country, and continued so in name until 1897.1 ‘“ This 
change,” says Count Matsukata, ‘“‘must be regarded as the one 
deviating step in the development of our monetary system ”’ (p. 11.). 

To return to 1868. The new Government, burdened with war 
expenses and with vast schemes of transformation in hand, yet with 
“ scarcely any fixed source of revenue to rely upon,” began to issue 
paper money, partly to supply a deficit in the revenue, and partly to 
develop industry, by offering loans of this paper to local bodies, 
farmers, and merchants (to be repaid in 13 years). By the end of 
1869 there were 48 million yen (£10,000,000) in circulation. This was 
followed by another issue (74 million yen) of very small denominations 
(down to 1d.) “to relieve the lack of small currency,” and again in 
1871 by an issue of 6} million yen, ‘‘ to be exchanged for hoarded old 
gold coins,” in order to re-coin these ; in 1872 came a final issue of 
21 million yen to defray the expenses of the Colonial Government in 
Yezo. All this paper was declared to be convertible in coin, at any 
rate on the expiry of 13 years. 

July, 1871, brought another complication ; “ the system of feudalism 


1 From 1868 until January 1886 the currency was practically inconvertible 


paper (Government notes and notes of National Banks); from 1886 to 1897, it was 
really silver monometallism. 
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which split up the country into hundreds of princedoms (called Han 
or Daimio) was abolished, and the centralised Imperial Administration 
ushered in.” The Goverment was obliged to take over the paper 
money issued by the feudal princes; ‘‘not only were these of very 
crude workmanship, but of all shapes and kinds, there being 1600 
varieties.” Moreover, the paper already issued by the Government 
being likewise of inferior execution, ani thus easily counterfeited, it 
was determined to supersede the whole, feudal and Imperial, by a new 
issue of better workmanship, to be made in Frankfurt. The old paper 
began to be surrendered for the new in February 1872, but the new 
paper was declared to be inconvertible. ‘‘Thus the entire paper 
currency of the country became inconvertible ”’ (p. 23). 

The Japanese people had no great respect for any paper money, 
owing to the fact that the old feudal issues were sometimes ‘‘ disowned 
by the Governments which issued them” ; hence this new paper money, 
despite its ‘‘ skilful workmanship,” was ‘‘ shunned by the people, even 
at a large discount." The Government had previously tried persuasion 
and threats to prevent depreciation, announcing in an Ordinance of 
May 1869, that any persons ‘‘who refuse to take paper money,” or 
‘‘who take premium in the exchange of paper with specie,’ should be 
fined ‘‘in proportion to the magnitude of the guilt ”—four-fifths of the 
fine to go as a bonus to anyone reporting the offence. 

In 1873 the Government issued exchange-bonds (Kinsatsu, lit., 
‘‘gold paper ’’) bearing 6 per cent. interest, with a view to withdraw- 
ing the discredited paper, through the instrumentality of National 
Banks, now first authorised. Each bank was to pay into the Trea- 
sury paper-money equal to six-tenths of its capital, and was then 
credited with Ainsatsu bonds of the same amount, these bonds being 
held in the Treasury as security; the bank might issue its own notes 
to the extent of such bonds, and must keep the remaining four-tenths 
of its capital in specie as reserve for conversion. But specie being so 
scarce only four banks started, and they could issue only 4 million 
yen of notes, for there was such a rush to convert the notes that specie 
gave out, and the mechanism came toa stop. Thus very little of the 
discredited paper was retired in this way. 

“The Government now sought means of relief in another direc- 
tion.” The feudal princes and their retainers (Samurai), a population 
of two millions, had since 1871 been paid annual pensions of so much 
rice; in 1876 the Government compelled them to accept interest-bear- 
ing Pension Bonds in commutation (a few had done this voluntarily in 
1874). Of these bonds 174 million yen (£35,000,000) were issued, and 
it was hoped that the Samurai would subscribe the bonds to form the 
capital of National Banks. ‘In this way the needy Samurai would 
obtain a livelihood, while the economic market would be supplied with 
much-needed capital in the form of bank-notes. It is needless to re- 
mark that these ideas were based on an erroneous notion that capital 
and currency are interchangeable terms.’’ At the same time Revised 
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Regulations came into force, by which National Banks might subscribe 
bonds up to eight-tenths of their capital, issue notes to an equal extent, 
and keep as ‘conversion reserve” only two-tenths of their capital ; 
‘‘moreover this two-tenths might be in any kind of currency. Since 
the currency of the time was inconvertible Government paper money, 


these bank-notes too became another kind of inconvertible paper.” ! 


Under such regulations National Banks increased to 150, and by April 
1880 they had issued notes up to the limit allowed, 34 million yen (with 
only 5 million of specie). But though banks were abundant there 
was scarcely any business-initiative in the crowds of individuals so 
suddenly thrown on their own resources, and the Samurai passed 
through bitter distress. 

Towards the close of 1877 the celebrated Satsuma rebellion involved 

the Government in great expenses, and another 27 million yen of 
paper was issued. [We may notice here that in 1878 the Yokohama 
Specie Bank was founded, in order (1) ‘ to call forth the coins hoarded 
by the people,’ and (2) to discount bills drawn on Europe and 
America, thereby encouraging exports and so procuring specie from 
abroad.}| Japan was now suffering acutely from the usual results of 
forced issues of paper. ‘ All these evils (p. 27) reached their climax 
in the years 1880 and 1881.” In January 1880 the total amount of 
inconvertible paper reached its highest point, 170 million yen 
(£34,000,000), including the bank-notes, while the specie reserve was 
only 7 million yen (p. 29). The silver yen stood at 1:55, though in 
. April 1881 it rose to its maximum of 1:81. During 1880-1 there 
was great financial distress. A foreign loan of 50 million yen—to re- 
deem the paper—was proposed, but the proposal rejected, at a crisis 
when less sturdy Ministers would have jumped at the idea. 

At first the Government had acted on the belief that silver had appre- 
ciated rather than that paper was discredited, and had made various 
attempts to secure a larger supply of silver (p. 39) in the hope that 
‘‘its market price would necessarily come down.” But in 1880 “the 
Government at last opened its eyes to see the necessity of making 
redemption.” The tax on saké was doubled, various expenditures were 
transferred to local governments, while Imperial expenditure was cut 
down ; Government factories were sold to private firms; no more loans 
were made to companies, &c.—“ every yen thus gained went to increase 
the amount of the Redemption Fund.” 


1 Count Matsukata, ina Memorandum of March 1883, justifies this procedure. 
‘Though false in principle, these steps led to useful results. If it had been at- 
tempted to maintain intact the true nature of the bank-note, the banks of the 
country would have all failed,” in which case ‘‘the Samurai would have 
failed to find means of earning a livelihood: that the Samurai were able to 
pass through this most critical stage without too great suffering is doubtless due to 
the special protection afforded them by the Government” (p. 77). Starving 
Samurai might have overthrown the Government; hence the latter decided to 
maintain them at the cost of enormous depreciation of everyone else’s money: and 
this was, no doubt, wise Socialism. 
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This fund had been started as early as 1872 by Mr. (now Count) 
Inouye, and it received an addition of 20 million yen in 1875, when 
“the old system of meeting the expenditures of a year with the revenue 
of the preceding year was changed to that of applying the revenue of a 
given year to the expenditure of the same year.” Still, only about 
15 million yen of paper money had been redeemed up to 1880. 

At this juncture Mr. (now Count) Matsukata became Finance Minis- 
ter, in October 1881, and from this date vigorous steps were taken to 
ensure speedy redemption. Instead of issuing inconvertible paper when 
there was a deficit in revenue, Treasury Bills were substituted, “ re- 
deemable out of the revenue of the year of issue.” Government dis- 
bursements were henceforth made at the Exchequer, instead of handing 
over to the various Departments a lump sum at the beginning of the 
fiscal year. The repayment of loans when due was insisted upon. 

As a result of these common-sense methods—rigid economy and a 
strict attention to business—the Government obtained a small surplus 
every year; “half of the surplus was devoted to the retirement of 
paper money, while the other half was added to the reserve fund with 
the object of securing specie from abroad” (p. 70). The Yokohama 
Specie Bank, nearly bankrupt owing to careless discounting of bills 
drawn against inferior goods, was now set upon a sounder footing, and 
the Treasury officials exercised supervision over its procedure and over 
the quality of the goods exported. The Government regularly handed 
over part of its specie reserve so that the Bank might make advances 
on foreign bills, thus increasing exports and enabling it to import specie 
when the bills matured. The Minister added rice, wheat, and minerals 
to the list of commodities (hitherto only silk and tea) on whose export 
money might be advanced (p. 131) ; and in 1884 the Government began 
to discount bills for foreigners as well. ‘‘ All this... . resulted in 
the acquirement of a vast amount of specie,” viz. 50 million yen (net) 
between October 1881 and March 1890. And each instalment of 
specie thus received was used (1) to cancel inconvertible paper, (2) in 
fresh discount operations. 

Meanwhile, to supplement and control these various measures, and 
to put life into the financial system of Japan, Count Matsukata deter- 
mined to establish a great Central Bank, which should have the sole 
privilege of issuing notes, and which should by its large discount 
operations be able to influence the ebb and flow of specie. He pointed 
out that other nations, even if imports did exceed exports, could 
obtain specie through the power of their Central Banks exerted in 
discounts (p. 60). In his Memorandum of March 1, 1882, he deplored 
the fact that, though ‘‘ Feudalism with its separatism has been happily 
overthrown,” yet ‘‘we seem to be living under a system of bank 
feudalism, 150 banks existing without correspondence with each other, 
lacking the sympathy or ability to help each other.” After reviewing 
the circumstances which led to the founding of Central Banks in Europe 
(p. 45), he pointed out very fully what advantages would accrue from 
No. 38.—VOL. xX. R 
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such a bank in Japan (pp. 47-63), especially in educating bankers to 
regard discounts rather than long loans as their proper business 
(pp. 51-53). He decided that ‘‘no better pattern can be found than 
the National Bank of Belgium,” which “in point of perfection of 
organisation stands highest ” (p. 64), and concluded by urging the imme- 
diate establisment of a Bank, the Government to subscribe one half 
the shares, and issue of notes to be postponed for a year or two until 
specie was more abundant. 

The Bank of Japan was chartered in June 1882, and founded in 
October of the same year; the capital was 10 million yen (since raised 
to 30 million), of which the Government contributed one half. 

At the same time Consulates were established in London, New 
York, and Lyons, with the object of increasing exports from Japan 
and thus bringing home specie. Various new taxes were also imposed, 
and “the Government left no stone unturned for the establishment of 
a convertible-note system.” 

By the end of 1883 some 20 million yen of paper was redeemed, and, 
public confidence reviving, paper rose to par with silver in July 1884. 
The Bank was now allowed (May 1885) to begin issuing convertible 
notes (the promise to pay silver was engraved in English as well as in 
Japanese), on condition that it kept a specie reserve equal in amount. 
At the close of 1885 the total of Government paper was reduced to 
88 million yen (136 million in 1880), while the Government held 42 
million of specie. It was therefore decided to resume specie payment on 
January 1, 1886, from which date the Bank was instructed “ to exchange 
all the Government paper money that may come to the Bank by way 
of ordinary circulation ” (p. 74). 

But besides Government paper, there were the 34 million yen of 
notes issued by the National Banks, which had also to be redeemed. 
As soon as the Bank of Japan began business, it was used by Count 
Matsukata to work his scheme for the gradual retirement of these 
notes. The banks handed over to the Bank of Japan their reserve 
funds; with these the Bank bought Government bonds, the interest 
on which was annually devoted to redemption of notes; in addition, 
each bank every year gave up out of its profits a sum equal to 2} per 
cent. of its note issue, which was employed by the Bank of Japan in a 
similar way (p. 80). This process also raised the market price of the 
bonds, by withdrawing so many from circulation (p. 82). 

By June 1888 the Government paper had been reduced to 50 million 
yen, and the inconvertible notes to 28 million. In this year the Bank 
was empowered to enlarge its issue of notes (on good security) to a 
limit of 70 million yen above the specie reserve,! and the Government 
borrowed some of this extended issue in order to redeem more rapidly 
the outstanding paper. From this date, too (July 1888), the Bank 
began to exchange for silver the notes of the National Banks. Thus 
‘‘ Japan now became a de facto silver-standard country ”’ (p. 88). 

1 Now raised to 85 million yen—any further issue to pay a tax of 5 per cent, 
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Henceforth the redemption proceeded smoothly until, by the end of 
1899, the whole of the Government paper and National Bank notes 
were withdrawn from circulation. The year 1900 opened with no 
paper except that of the Bank of Japan.!_ Arrangements had previously 
been made for the National Banks to continue in business as private 
banks after 1898-9, the years in which their original charters expired. 

Thus ended a wearisome task for the Finance Department,—and 
here ends Chapter I. of Count Matsukata’s book, 144 pages of history 
which are a credit to Japan. 

The British reader is struck by the commercial weakness of the 
people at this time, dazed by the shock of so much revolution, and 
carried off their feet by the tidal wave of Western ideas, laws, and 
language, which suddenly flooded the land. In the absence of proper 
banking methods, they could not be raised by natural selection of the 
most creditable specimens, and this made vastly greater the burden 
thrown upon the Government, which, to its already huge catalogue of 
tasks, added cheerfully the complete reconstruction of a rotten edifice 
without disturbing the inmates. 

Chapter ITI. describes ‘‘ the state of affairs which necessitated the 
coinage reform of 1897,” i.e., the depreciation of silver which, begin- 
ning in 1871, advanced so rapidly in 1893. Since Japan had become a 
de facto silver country, all fluctuations in silver seriously influenced her 
economic and financial condition. Prices rose rapidly, speculation 
became rampant, and the expenditure of the Government in gold 
countries was augmented in proportion to the fall of silver. Hence in 
October, 1893, a Commission was appointed “to inquire whether there 
be need of reforming the coinage system ; if so, what system to choose.” 
In their Report, presented July 1895, the members all granted that 
Japan had received great benefits (in export) from the depreciation ; 
yet, said the majority, ‘we must not be misled by these advantages, 
but look beyond to the permanent good of the nation at large.” 
Besides, ‘‘ there is a tendency abroad to bring about a reaction (in the 
value of silver) in the contrary direction,” referring to the Bimetallic 
movement in Europe and America. It would be necessary therefore 
to adopt a coinage system which (a) would enable Japan to face the 
anticipated reaction (should Bimetallism succeed), (b) would be free 
from the violent fluctuations now experienced, and (c) would “ be in 
harmony with the coinage systems of the countries in closest relation 
to our own” (p. 164). 

On voting, 8 members against 7 declared for a new system; 2 of 
the 8 advocated bimetallism, while 6 voted for gold standard. 

(Chapter III.) Before the Commission had finished its inquiries, the 
war with China broke out, and the conclusion of this war ‘‘ seemed to 
offer the desired opportunity ”’ of realising the proposals of the majority. 
By the Treaty of Simonoseki, signed April 17, 1895, China agreed to 

1 Its issue has now risen to over 250 million yen (£25,000,000), with a gold (and 
silver) reserve of about one-third, 
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pay an indemnity of 230 million ‘‘ Kuping taels,”’ 7.e., a certain weight 
of pure silver. But as China proposed to borrow the money in London 
or Paris, it was arranged that the indemnity should be payable in 
London, in pounds sterling. ‘ Such a method of payment would enable 
the Japanese Government to create a gold reserve necessary for the 
adoption of the gold standard ” (p. 168). 

Fixing the value of the tael at 575°82 grains of pure silver, the 
whole amount was reduced into English money ‘at the ratio of 
30°44292026662d. per oz. of English standard silver (,%%5,), being the 
average price for June, July, and August, 1895.” 

The total thus received, including interest and occupation expenses, 
was £38,082,884 15s. 64d. (p. 173). 

(Chapter IV.) Circumstances being thus propitious, on February 
25, 1897, Count Matsukata submitted to the Cabinet a draft of his 
new Coinage Law, urging legislation “to bring back the country to 
its original position of a gold standard country.” He said, ‘‘ The 
Government can now depend on some 33,000,000 yen of gold in the 
Bank, and some 65,000,000 now being transferred to this country 
(total, £10,000,000); the preparation is thus complete, so far as the 
gold reserve is concerned. No such opportunity may again present 
itself.’”” He continued, ‘‘ The chief thing is the minting of gold coin 
equal in value, as nearly as possible, to the present silver coin (yen). 
In this way we avoid causing disturbance to existing relations between 
creditors and debtors, in payment of taxes, and in other monetary 
engagements ” (p. 178). 

The Bill was read for the first time on March 3, when Count 
Matsukata introduced it to the Lower House, in a long but excellent 
speech (pp. 179-192). The present writer has read most of the 
speeches on currency matters delivered during the last twenty years 
in the British House of Commons; and it is using mild language to say 
that this speech, addressed to a Tokyo audience, compares very 
favourably, proving how carefully the Government had been kept 
posted on every detail requiring consideration. The Minister explained 
that for the purposes of the new coinage the ratio between gold and 
silver would be taken as 32°34 to 1, rating gold slightly above the 
market value. As this was exactly double the ratio adopted in the 
gold coinage of 1871, ‘‘the old 1l-yen gold will then become exactly 
double the value of the new,” and so the old pieces might continue in 
circulation without re-coinage, passing at double their face-value. At 
this ratio, too, a coin of gold equal in value to “‘1 yen” (the national 
unit) of silver contained an exact unit of Japanese weight—which would 
be convenient for Mint calculations.! A further advantage of that ratio 
was, that by slightly undervaluing silver, there would be less tendency 
towards a rush of silver yen from outside countries when the exchange 
with gold coins should begin. 

1 Thus the new 1C-y;en gold coin contains cxactly ‘‘4 momme” of pure gold, and 
so on, 
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The Bill passed the Lower House on March 10, was read the 
first time in the Upper House on the 15th, passed on the 23rd, and 
after receiving the August Sanction was promulgated on March 26. 
On October 1 the new gold currency began to be exchanged for the 
silver yen (see Chapter IX.). A Japanese proverb says, ‘‘ to look at 
things lightly is the only way to become energetic.” 

Meanwhile, the English papers published in Yokohama either 
proved the madness of the scheme, or, in less ratiocinative manner, 
contented themselves with prophesying the unhappiest results. 

Chapter V. gives a minute account of the regulations for the new 
coinage, with full details and illustrations of the various new coins. 

To return to the Indemnity (Chapter VI.). China paid the first 
instalment in London in October 1895, when the question arose, ‘‘ How 
will you take it?’ At that date Viscount Watanabe being Minister of 
Finance, with no intention of making a reform in the currency, a 
certain amount of both gold and silver were bought, as the imports to 
Japan exceeded her exports. But in September 1896 Count 
Matsukata again became Minister, and he having made up his mind 
to introduce the gold standard, ‘“‘ the purchase and importation of gold 
bullion became now the main undertaking” (p. 222). Instructions 
were also given to employ the Indemnity credit in London by discount- 
ing bills on Yokohama which were drawn against ‘‘ productive ” goods 
exported to Japan (‘‘é.g., machinery and cotton”), avoiding as far as 
possible the advance of money on bills representing articles of luxury 
(p. 223). 

This business was managed by the Bank of Japan and its agency, 
the Yokohama Specie Bank ; but ‘it was no easy thing to accomplish 
such a work on so large a scale without disturbing the economic 
market.” A comptroller of the bank was sent to London, while the 
Government was kept accurately informed as to economic conditions 
abroad by reports (‘‘ mail or cable according to the need of the case”) 
from its consuls and from its Bank officials in various countries. The 
comptroller of the Bank of Japan, co-operating with the London mana- 
ger of the Specie Bank, ‘‘adroitly manipulated and accomplished the 
purchase of a vast amount of gold bullion, thus enabling the Govern- 
ment to carry through the gold standard measure without a single 
hitch ” (p. 225). 

Nearly £16,000,000 of the Indemnity were used in buying bills, 
about £11,500,000 was sent home in gold, and £3,000,000 in silver. 

(Chapter VII.) As already stated, the Gold Coinage Bill passed in 
March 1897, and the Government being now supplied with bullion at 
once began minting the new coins. Working day and night they 
turned out by the 1st of October nearly 50,000,000 yen (£5,000,000) of 
gold coins, and another batch of 25,000,000 before April 1898. This 
total of 75,000,000 yen was the amount considered sufficient for accom- 

1 Besides these, 184 million yen of gold coins were issued to private applicants 
(p. 236). 
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plishing the reform, z.e., for exchanging with the silver 1-yen coins 
hitherto in circulation, as well as with the promissory notes issued by 
the Mint against silver held uncoined. Would this quantity of gold be 
enough? was a question which had caused anxiety, for reasons set 
forth in Chapter IX. 

As regards subsidiary silver coins, it was considered advisable to in- 
crease the supply, so as to bring up the percentage in Japan nearer to 
that of other countries.1_ It was decided to coin an additional amount 
of 40,000,000 yen, mainly 50-sen pieces (1s.); this would raise the total 
of subsidiary silver coins to 65,000,000 yen. This gives a per capita 
rate of about 3s., against 12s. for Great Britain, 9s. for Germany, 
6s. for France, and 4s. for the United States (p. 232). 

There was another reason why a large extra issue of small silver 
was needed ; viz., that the 1-yen convertible notes hitherto issued by 
the Bank of Japan, amounting to 66,000,000 yen, the favourite currency 
of the nation, were now ordered to be gradually withdrawn from cir- 
culation, and there were not to be any new notes of similar denomina- 
tion (none smaller than 5-yen). The Government wished to educate 
the people to rely more on “hard money.” ‘It is particularly im- 
portant that coins be used by the people in their smaller daily trans- 
actions ” (p. 229). Since 1897, therefore, coins have supplanted paper 2 
in retail transactions. 

In Chapter VIII. there is a short digression dealing with the sources 
from which the gold reserve of Japan may be replenished in future. 
Japan itself produces only £170,000 of gold per annum,? but from 
£200,000 to £300,000 is obtainable from Korea, and some £850,000 
annually may be expected from China. Thus Japan should in these 
ways alone be able to secure a yearly gold supply averaging £1,260,000. 

Returning to the narrative, Chapter IX. gives an account of ‘the 
withdrawal from circulation of the l-yen silver coins.’ The Coinage 
Law of 1897 enacted that the l-yen silver coins, hitherto legal money, 
must cease to circulate on April 1st, 1898, but that they might continue 
to be brought to the Bank for exchange with gold until 1903. Finding, 
however, that nearly all the 1l-yen coins in the country were quickly 
bought up and exchanged, and fearing that ‘if the five-year period 
were allowed to remain, counterfeit l-yen pieces might be imported 
from abroad,” the Government passed a supplementary law (June 10, 
1898) that all further exchange of l-yen coins must cease after 
July 31, 1898. We have seen (in Chapter VII.) that the Government 
had provided 75,000,000 yen of new gold coins, considering this 
amount adequate for all the purposes of exchange. But this decision 
was not reached until after a period of much anxiety and hard work. 


1 The Japanese have always preferred small paper to coins, owing to the absence 
of pockets in the national dress. 

2 Much to the regret of both Japanese and foreigners. 

3 The recent discoveries of gold in Hokkaido (the N. island) may quite change 


this figure. 
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They could easily estimate the number of 1-yen coins in circulation at 
home, or held as part of its reserve by the Bank (together some 
35,000,000 yen), to which must be added about 30,000,000 yen of 
Mint bullion-notes which would also have to be exchanged—making a 
total of about 65,000,000 yen. This left a margin of only 10,000,000 
yen in gold to exchange with the l-yen silver coins which, some 
critics said, might return in a flood from the countries on the Pacific 
Coast to which they had been at various times exported. Since the 
founding of the Mint in 1870 no less than 116,000,000 yen had gone to 
China, Hongkong, Singapore, &c., and if a very large number should 
return it might be impossible to carry out the promised exchange. 
Now, ever since 1885, “the Government had never relaxed its efforts 
to keep track of the movements abroad of our l-yen silver coin”’ 
(p. 252), and ‘‘ previous to proposing the Coinage Bill in February 1897, 
Count Matsukata despatched telegrams to Japanese consuls at various 
places, instructing them to report in regard to facts concerning our 
l-yen coin in their respective regions.” Most careful inquiries were 
made, and it was ascertained that (a) many of the coins had been 
melted down in China ; (6) many bore private stamps, rendering them 
illegal in Japan; (c) while many more formed the chief medium of 
exchange in the Straits Settlements. (The Reports of the Consuls 
occupy pp. 253—305 of Chapter IX.) ‘In view of these facts,” con- 
tinues the Count, ‘‘I estimated that no more than 10,000,000 yen 
would come back for exchange.” ! It was gratifying that the result 
proved the almost literal correctness of that estimate (p. ix.). As a 
matter of fact 10,846,465 yen returned from abroad to be exchanged. 
And thus, in the short period of ten months, was accomplished without 
a hitch a work which might easily have proved an embarrassing 
failure. Great disappointment was felt by the Treaty-port newspapers 
at such an untoward success. 

Having called in 75,000,000 yen of silver (coin and bullion), 
Government had now to dispose of it (Chapter X.). At first, owing 
to a heavy drop in the price of silver during 1897 (to 23d.), ‘the 
situation created much anxiety;” but in 1898 the price recovered 
(p. 335), and nearly 41,000,000 yen were sold in Hongkong and 
Shanghai. Over 6,000,000 were taken to Formosa and Korea, to be 
there disbursed. The remaining 27} millions were re-coined into 
subsidiary coins, as mentioned in Chapter VII. ‘‘The whole amount 
was thus disposed of in just one year and three months after the new 
coinage law was promulgated. The rate realised (averaging 27:057d.) 
was even slightly higher than the average price of silver bullion in 
London at the time ” (pp. xi., 337). 

There was a discrepancy of 5,397,581 yen between the proceeds of 
the sale and the original value of the silver, showing a loss of 7 per 
cent.; but this loss was more than made good by the profits of 

1 This was also the amount predicted as a maximum by Mr. Jackson, Manager 
of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. 
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the Mint (5,651,960 yen) in coining subsidiary coins during 1897 and 
1898 (p. 333). 

Count Matsukata then points out (Chapter XI.) that none of the 
Indemnity was ‘‘consumed”’ in this change to a gold standard. A 
portion of it, in the form of gold coins, was handed over to the Bank 
to manipulate the exchange of the silver yen, but out of the sale of 
these latter an equal sum was handed back to the Indemnity account, 
which was thus restored to its original integrity. 

In Chapter XII. the Minister indicates the probable effects of the 
Coinage Reform. The rate of exchange with gold countries will be 
steadier (since October 1897 the exchange on London has varied very 
slightly), and trade with these countries, being less speculative, will 
become more flourishing. One cause of fluctuation in general prices is 
removed by discarding unsteady silver. ‘‘ Besides, since the adoption 
of the gold standard, our Government bonds have been sold in no 
small amount in the European market, so that their names appear 
regularly in the price list of the London Stock Exchange.” Foreigners 
also ‘‘seem to show a growing tendency to make investments at low 
rates of interest” in Japan. 

There remains the question of the trade with silver countries— 
which however amounts to only one-third of the whole foreign trade. 
Japan may sometimes be handicapped (owing to silver fluctuation) 
when competing in gold-standard countries with products of silver- 
using countries ; ‘‘but in regard to our most important product, silk, 
there is scarcely any danger,” since it competes not with Chinese but 
with Italian silk (p. 371). 

One cannot help admiring -the sobriety of mind disclosed in this 
chapter. Having at last achieved a monetary reform to which he had 
devoted twenty years of his life, the Japanese statesman refrains from 
hysteric exaggeration of currency influences. Feeling that the pros- 
perity of his country depends on many important conditions besides 
that of the monetary standard which it adopts, he does not claim as 
the results of his labour all the comprehensive efficacy of a quack pill, 
but contents himself with the remark, “ that in the long run the 
advantages of the gold standard will be deep and abiding, conducive to 
the healthy industrial growth of the country, scarcely seems to admit 
ot any doubt” (p. xii.). 

After an interesting analysis of the circumstances which helped to 
make the reform easier (p. 370), Count Matsukata concludes his report 
with an account of the problem to be solved in Formosa (Chapter XIII.), 
where it has as yet been found impossible to establish the gold standard 
pure and simple. The task of gradually converting the people of 
Formosa to new monetary conditions is entrusted to the able hands of 
Mr. Jiuchi Soyeda. 

We must not omit mention of the statistical Tables with which the 
work abounds, tables illustrating every phase of the fiscal and com- 
mercial vicissitudes of the country during the period under considera- 
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tion. These tables, extremely well printed, exemplify the passion for 
minute accuracy which is inherited by every native of Japan. 

Any reader of this remarkable book will be strongly impressed by 
a sense of Japanese buoyancy—that most characteristic virtue of the 
race. What other country in the history of the world has had thrust 
upon it such a chaos of revolution and such a Herculean labour of re- 
construction to be faced? and what other country would have achieved 
the end so quickly or so serenely? It is the Japanese tenacity of pur- 
pose combined with the Japanese light-heartedness which made the 
phenomenon possible.1 That curious combination of qualities should 
be noted by European observers, as capable of producing strange 
economic results in future years. English economists, unless they 
have lived on the Pacific coast, must find extreme difficulty in recog- 
nising the fact that there are 500,000,000 human beings minutely 
civilised, very healthy and intelligent, possessed of vast economic 
potentiality, yet accustomed to exhibit their powers on economic lines 
widely divergent from those laid down in the canonical books. The 
history of their development has been so different from ours—almost 
as different as if they had lived on another planet—that we are*apt to 
dismiss them with an impatient contempt. A genuine effort to grasp 
the national character of the Chinese and Japanese might teach new 
truths, and would prepare the English nation for wise commercial pro- 
cedure in relation to the surprising economic developments which the 
twentieth century will witness on the shores of the western Pacific. 

Ernest FoxwE.i 


THE BERLIN PRoDUCE EXCHANGE 
THE recent resumption of the operations of the Berlin Produce 
Exchange in its old quarters has recalled attention to the circum- 
stances under which its functions were interrupted on the passage of 
the Exchange Act of June 22, 1896.2 That Act subjected all Exchanges 
in the German Empire to regulations in which might be required the 


' The writer remembers the calmness with which the Japanese Government 
carried through the Bill, in March, 1897, amidst a chorus of adverse criticism from 
nearly every Englishman who held the eye or ear of the public in Tokyo, criticism 
of a high-pitched intensity, culminating in threats of the commercial ruin of Japan 
should the measure be adopted. Every well-educated foreign resident was then a 
Bimetallic apostle of the most denunciatory type, and the papers were daily filled 
with columns of dialectic cannonade directed against the intellectual calibre of the 
Government, and its failure to read history or to grasp axiomatic principles. The 
English newspapers, knowing little of eurrency matters, found it simpler to copy 
arguments from the bimetallic tracts. The said Government read it all, and quietly 
pushed its way (p. viii.), quickly converting—by methods suitable to the circum- 
stances—an ignorant and hostile Diet into an overwhelming majority in their 
favour, and then rapidly disarming opposition in the Upper House. The onward 
progress of Japan has been directed by first-class Generals since 1868, 

* For a discussion of the Act, cf. the article by Professor Lexis in EcONOMIC 
JOURNAL, September, 1897. 
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association of representatives of agricultural and milling interests with 
the committee of control of any Produce Exchange. The detailed 
regulations for Berlin (to which alone this note refers, though the 
Exchanges of some other towns were also, as a result of the law, sus- 
pended for a time) provided for a controlling committee of the Exchange 
in two sections, of which that for the Produce Exchange was to consist 
of nine elected members of that section of the Exchange. With these, 
for purposes connected with dealings in agricultural products, were to 
be joined five representatives of agriculture and associated industries, 
to be nominated by the Minister for Agriculture, Domains and Forests ; 
and two representatives of the milling industry or other industries 
related to it in the dealings of the Exchange, these two to be nominated 
by the Minister for Commerce and Industry. Of these additional 
members, two were required to be present in order to render valid 
proceedings of the committee, or of a sub-committee to which the 
control of price-quotations was to be assigned. 

The refusal of the Produce Exchange to accept the provisions of 
the law was in the main due to this attempt to impose an outside 
and probably hostile control upon its business operations. The im- 
mediate result was the secession of the members from their ac- 
customed meeting-place in the hall of the Exchange to a hall in a 
building only separated from the Exchange by the width of a street, 
when the law came into force on January 1, 1897. This assembly in 
the Feen-Palast, however, was declared to come within the legal mean- 
ing of an Exchange, and, consequently, came to an end in June 1897. 
The dealers were not lacking in resource, and their second excursion 
was hardly a longer one than the former had been. Adjoining the 
Exchange itself was a house which, in view of future needs for ex- 
tension, had been acquired by the trustees of the Exchange. No need 
having arisen for any further step in utilising the property for Exchange 
purposes, it remained in use by other parties. The produce-brokers 
found a refuge in this house, the interior of which was readily adapted 
to the purpose of offices where, each dealer being in his own office, 
but conveniently near to other dealers, transactions were continued 
till the end of March of the present year. 

As the result of a series of negotiations between the government 
and the merchants, certain modifications of the regulations were 
adopted by which the merchants were enabled to accept the conditions 
prescribed by the law for their corporate existence as a produce- 
exchange. These changes of regulations were agreed to on February 
10, and, so far as they souch the points mentioned above, were as 
follows :—The elected committee of the Produce Exchange is enlarged 
so as to consist of twelve members, of whom two shall be chosen from 
those members of the Exchange who are millers: the five representa- 
tives of agriculture are to be selected by the Exchange from a list 
of ten which shall be submitted for the purpose by the Landes- 
Oekonomie-Kollegium. 
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The necessary preliminaries having been completed on March 26, 
the produce-brokers returned to their old haunts in the hall of the 
Exchange at the beginning of the first week in April, and the sub- 
mission of the Berlin Exchange to the Law of 1896 was formally 
completed. 

But an interesting further point is associated with the rebellion of 
the brokers against the new law, namely, the interdiction by that law 
of future dealings, in accordance with exchange methods and the usual 
stipulations of exchange contracts, in grain and mill products. It is 
to be observed that the quotations of prices for deliveries in future 
months of wheat, rye, &c., which had ceased to appear in the news- 
papers since the beginning of 1897, were resumed in April, when the 
brokers resumed operations in their old quarters. The question not 
unnaturally arises whether the prohibition of grain futures has been 
removed, or what the position of the question actually is. This I shall 
try to explain, as briefly as is possible in a case where much hangs 
on legal technicalities, in accordance with the results of recent 
inquiries made on the spot. 

It may be definitely stated at the outset that there has been no 
recent change in the law touching future dealings in grain. These 
future dealings are not, and have never been, prohibited. What has 
been and continues to be prohibited is a particular class of time- 
bargains, defined in the Exchange Law (§ 48). The actual purchase 
and sale of grain for future delivery went on while the brokers con- 
ducted their business in the offices fitted up, as before described, in a 
building adjoining the Exchange, and goes on still. 

But the business is not, in form, quite identical with that which 
was formerly carried on. The usual stipulations of exchange contracts 
include the fixing of a definite time at or within which the fulfilment 
of the contract is required. In stocks a definite date, that of the next 
account; in goods a definite period, such as a named month, within 
which delivery may be made at seller’s option, is commonly assigned 
for the fulfilment of a contract of sale or purchase. Where such 
definite date or period for fulfilment is found, one of the marks of the 
kind of business which the law prohibits in some cases, controls in 
others, is found. The commercial code of the German Empire, how- 
ever, contemplates bargains for the delivery of goods at a date sub- 
sequent to that of the bargain, and lays down certain conditions in 
respect of them. One of these conditions affects the limit of time 
allowed for delivery on such contracts, and provides that the seller 
may require a reasonable extension of the time agreed on, which, 
under certain conditions, must be granted. This extension of time is 
not a mere granting of three days of grace, but is to be of such duration 
as the conditions of any individual case may appear to render reason- 
able. It may run to a week or ten days. No precise limit can be 
laid down. If a dealer claim that a bargain is in accordance with the 
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provisions of the Commercial Code, he must submit to this uncertain 
extension as a possibility of the case. 

A second mark of contracts in futures fulfilling the usual stipula- 
tions of the Exchange is that they are subject to regulations laid down 
by the authorities of the Exchange; and the third distinguishing 
feature specified in the text of the law is that an official fixation of 
prices for future delivery takes place for bargains of such a kind on 
the Exchange concerned. 

Among the regulations affecting such transactions which the 
governing authorities of Exchanges usually make are rules providing 
for the grading into definite qualities of the goods dealt in, and the 
fixing of definite qualities as deliverable on contracts; and the deter- 
mination of a definite unit of quantity in terms of which the quantities 
bought or sold shall be expressed, or as the minimum amount for a 
single contract. These regulations, combined with the statement of 
the time for delivery in terms common to a large mass of transactions, 
facilitate the process of setting off any one purchase (or sale) against 
any other sale (or purchase). In so doing the road is made easy for 
persons, not regular dealers in any commodity, to speculate on the rise 
or fall of the prices of that commodity for future delivery. Such 
gambling in differences the law proposed to check, and, as a means of 
doing so, enumerated the characteristics above-named by which an 
ordinary time-bargain subject to the terms of the Commercial Code, 
and free to any one to enter upon, might be distinguished from a time- 
bargain proper to Exchange-operations and which was only open to 
registered brokers, or which, as in the case of. grain, was entirely 
prohibited. 

For dealings of the latter nature, the usual facilities of the Ex- 
change may not be utilised, and this rule is even extended to such 
dealings as, though independent of the co-operation of any part of the 
Exchange organisation, exhibits the customary forms of such prohibited 
exchange transactions. Printed price-lists for such forbidden transac- 
tions, or prize-lists produced by any mechanical process of reproduction, 
may not be published, under penalties specified in the law. 

Now the present dealings in grain for future delivery take place on 
the Exchange, printed price-lists are certainly circulated, and an 
official price is reported in the newspapers. Clearly, then, either the 
business is conducted under the provisions of the Commercial Code, or 
it is a violation of the law. That the former is the case is contended 
by the dealers, though the judgment of the law-courts on any particular 
case, were it sought, is regarded as doubtful. A fair parallel is found 
in the case of some kinds of dealings with stock-brokers in this country, 
which may or may not be regarded by a judge as falling under the 
Gaming Act. Attempts to repudiate liability on this ground sometimes 
succeed, sometimes fail, as the records of tried casesshow. At present 
there is an unwillingness to test the matter in Berlin. Some recent 
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cases carried from one court to another, as to the interpretation of the 
Exchange Law, show a disposition of the courts to stretch the law 
on the ground that its avowed purpose must govern the interpretation 
of the actual words employed. 

The contract-notes employed have undergone considerable altera- 
tion in detail in the effort to make them clearly in accordance with the 
provisions of the Commercial Code. From January 1897 each note had 
printed at its head a statement that the contract excluded all usages of 
the Exchange. The conditions under which it was entered into were 
fully detailed in the note itself, even to the naming of the experts from 
whom were to be chosen arbitrators to determine whether grain was 
tenderable or not. These gentlemen had formerly been selected by the 
Committee of the Exchange and the list of names had been posted in 
the building, but such dependence on the organisation of the Exchange 
was now rendered illegal. The wording of the contract-note distinctly 
contemplated the trading in quantities, not precise multiples of the 
usual unit, and reference was made to the provision for extension of 
time for delivery which, as pointed out, attaches to bargains under the 
Commercial Code. 

In the course of the negotiations recently carried on, a further 
modification of this note was laid before representatives of the agri- 
culturists by delegates of the Association of Grain and Produce Dealers 
of Berlin in the presence of the State Commissioner, and, with some 
minor changes then suggested, is now generally used. It rests, how- 
ever, on no authority other than that of the dealer using it, especially 
on no co-operation of the Committee of the Exchange. The new note 
claims, by a printed title, to refer to a deal in real grain, but omits the 
reference to usages of the Exchange. It is curious to observe that the 
experts, who are to judge the question whether actual deliveries are 
tenderable, are no longer named, but are to be nominated by the 
Association of Grain and Produce Dealers. The terms of the note 
require the passing of every delivery by such experts instead of ap- 
pealing to them only in case of disagreement. 

The fact that the conditions under which the contract is made are 
not recognised or authorised in any official way by the Exchange, and 
are in form determined by each dealer for himself is an important 
matter, though the fact that all (or, if not all, most) of the dealers 
have agreed among themselves to use identically worded notes might, 
one would imagine, enable their act to be judged as a merely formal 
variation of exchange procedure, insufficient to distinguish the new 
mode of conducting business from the old. The specific statement of 
subjection to the Commercial Code in the matter of a variable extension 
of time for delivery, the careful avoidance of the appearance of being sub- 
ject to exchange rules by having no rules on the subject framed by the 
Committee of the Exchange, together with the abstention from the use 
of the facilities afforded by the Exchange for the passing of delivery- 
notes from one to another of those who may have become purchasers 
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of a contract the fulfilment of which is effected by the tendering of 
the delivery-note, are, as it seems, the chief points in which the 
business now carried on differs from that defined in the Law and 
forbidden. As already stated, it is not certain that these differences 
will be held to be sufficiently distinctive should the matter come before 
the Law Courts. 

One further point, however, may be raised in this connection, 
namely, whether the intention of the Law to suppress gambling has 
been effectively secured. If the intention was to exclude (from the 
speculation in grain) merely those whose regular business did not 
involve dealing in grain, that is, to check the gambling by outsiders 
merely, it may be said to have largely effected its purpose. If it was 
expected to stamp out all sales and purchases in which actual grain 
was not delivered and received, it has failed, for it is still possible, in 
the interval between midday and six o’clock, to pass the delivery-note 
from one to another of a considerable string of brokers. The fact that 
the fulfilment of every contract is felt to be assured rather by the 
character of the other party to it than by its own legal character, 
even though the latter is now claimed to be sound, restricts trade 
considerably. During the cessation of operations of the Produce 
Exchange, all contracts rested on the standing of the contracting 
parties, and brokers refused to enter into contracts with persons 
against whom the help of the law might be needed to enforce fulfilment. 
A very large part of the former business has been cut out by this 
condition, but the business actually conducted has not in any case 
involved the repudiation of a contract. The influence of Berlin in the 
world’s grain trade, which, at any rate in dealings in rye, was formerly 
very great, has beeri seriously undermined, since Berlin has been 
disabled from conducting business on the terms universal in other 
countries. Foolish gamblers have been saved from ruining themselves 
in this particular way, though none can say that they have been 
checked in their gambling, or prevented from ruining themselves 
thereby; and the gains which formerly came to Berlin as the great 
distributing centre for rye in Europe and generally as an important 
clearing-house for grain-dealings, have been substantially reduced in 
the process. I shall not discuss here whether grain-prices have been 
either raised or rendered more steady as a further result. Space does 
not admit of giving evidence on that point, so I shall content myself 
with a reference to the opinions expressed to me by several who 
should have knowledge on the point, that there is a lack of evidence 
that either of these results, which were anticipated by some supporters 
of the legal prohibition, has been attained. A. W. Fiux 
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MUNICIPAL TRADING 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE SCOTTISH SocIEeTy OF ECONOMISTS. 


I wisH to consider the question of ‘‘ Municipal Trading” from the 
practical point of view of a man who takes his share in the work of a 
town council, and who, being in a town council, appreciates the 
pressure which at the present time is certainly brought to bear by the 
body of the people on town councils, driving them to undertake 
trading risks; who knows something of the difficulties of municipal 
finance, which make profits derived from trading very tempting; and 
who understands better than an outsider can how far the business of 
town councils can be conducted through officials in a manner likely to 
produce profit from trading. It appears to me that the discussion of 
this question of municipal trading is apt to fall into the hands of 
partisans. On the one side, the Chambers of Commerce say ‘‘ Municipal 
trading interferes with the legitimate rights of our members who carry 
on trade, and therefore the legislature must interfere and forbid it ;” on 
the other side, those who hold the very latest religion,—Collectivism, de- 
clare ‘‘ that the future safety of society depends on corporate action 
driving the individual capitalist from the field, and every crusade 
against capital is holy and blessed.” Eventually a practical and 
unimaginative people like the English are likely to settle the question 
on practical lines, and each city for itself. There are many town 
councils who may truthfully say, when urged to undertake any form of 
trading, just as a business man has often to reply, ‘I would like to 
take up this new enterprise, but I have already more to do than my 
strength and capacity for business allow me to do properly ;” and 
there are even more bodies of ratepayers who may well declare, like the 
man with the big family and small means, ‘I should like to go into 
this speculation, but I dare not: for I cannot afford to pay up any loss 
should the adventure fail.” 

I wish, before considering the various forms of municipal trading, to 
recall how heavy is the load of work which a town council has to bear, 
and how great is the burden of expense which the ratepayers in cities 
have to carry in order to conduct what is now considered the legitimate 
business of the administration of a city. First of all, there are the 
duties which have always been imposed on town councils, of keeping 
up the fabric of the city, and protecting the inhabitants; and this task 
is made heavier by the new standard of excellence which is demanded 
—better lighting, cleaner streets, smoother roadways, why, even wooden 
paving is twice as costly as granite. Then, secondly, there are the many 
new duties undertaken for the purpose of keeping towns healthy ; chief 
among these is the introduction of a plentiful supply of water, and the 
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establishment of hospitals for infectious diseases. Water is essential 
to health, but if it has to be brought from a distance of sixty or eighty 
miles it is a costly commodity ; and a fever hospital probably costs at 
least threepence in the £ on the rental. Thirdly, there are the many 
institutions which it is now deemed incumbent on every corporation to 
establish for the purpose of raising the moral and intellectual tone of the 
community—public libraries and art galleries, parks and play grounds, 
wash houses and baths, and to these have lately been added technical 
schools. The ratepayers must find money for all these undertakings, and 
the town council must produce energy and skill to manage them all. In 
some towns, after these many institutions have received due attention, 
I suspect that the ratepayers will have but little capital left with which 
to go into trading, and the town council not much spare ability to 
give to the management of municipal workshops. 

There is frequently mixed up even with these three classes of muni- 
cipal enterprises some form of trading, but the list which I now give is 
trading pure and simple, and the nature of the adventure explains how 
the capital accounts of so many corporations are going up by leaps 
and bounds. 

1. The making and distribution of gas, to which has recently been 
added the sale and hire of gas stoves for cooking. 

2. The manufacture and distribution of electricity for public and 
private lighting, and also for driving machinery. 

3. The laying down of tramways, and to this is added by some 
corporations the running of tram cars. 

4, The distribution of hydraulic power, this business being taken 
up by corporations to economise water. 

5. The building and letting of houses for the poorer classes. 

6. The building and conducting of common lodging-houses. 

7. The building and maintenance of docks and canals. 

8. One city—Bradford—has established a ‘‘ Conditioning House ”’ 
for testing woollen goods, the staple industry of the place. This house 
is self-supporting. 

9. A new field for municipal enterprise is opened up by an act of 
last session, in the shape of municipal telephone exchanges. 

Let me now go through these nine varieties of municipal trading, 
or at least the more important of them, and note to what extent the 
town councils of the kingdom have taken them up; what are the 
reasons why town councils have gone into such enterprises; and how 
far I believe them to be justified in their action. First of all, consider 
the form of municipal trading which has been most frequently 
taken up—the manufacture of gas. This work is done by the munici- 
palities of most of the great cities of the kingdom, with one or two 
rather remarkable exceptions. The gas supply, like the water supply 
of London, is still in the hands of companies, and Liverpool, Dublin, 
and Newcastle still depend on companies for the supply of gas, but 
with these exceptions all the great cities of the kingdom manufacture 
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their own gas, and some of them have done so for years. The oldest 
Act obtained for this purpose by a corporation dates from 1823, and 
was got by Paisley, being followed by Kilmarnock in 1845. But the 
real pioneer of the movement was Manchester, which obtained its Acts 
in 1844 and 1845. The Manchester Corporation gas undertaking has 
been an immense success, and supplies many of the towns in the 
neighbourhood. The price in the city is 2s. 3d. and after contributing 
to sinking funds, the undertaking showed last year a credit balance of 
over £74,000. The movement in favour of the municipalisation of gas 
works still goes on steadily, 12 corporations having acquired powers 
last year, and 21 are at present seeking powers. Up to March, 1899, 
over £28,600,000 had been invested by town councils in gas supply, 
while gas companies showed a total capital of over £53,000,000, corpora- 
tions having, however, almost as many consumers as the companies, over 
one and a half millions each. 

Electricity is, of course, a new form of municipal enterprise, but it 
is one to which town councils are giving much attention. The first 
municipality to start electricity works was Bradford, in 1889, and it was 
followed in 1891 by Brighton and the St. Paneras Vestry. Last year, of 
the 164 systems giving public supply, 112 were under municipal manage- 
ment, and 52 in the hands of companies, while 94 local authorities and 
21 companies were laying down systems. Most of the great towns 
have municipal works, and the movement has been largely taken up by 
the London vestries. It is too soon to say anything regarding the 
success of this branch of municipal action, but it may be noted that the 
price charged is very different in different towns, being, for instance, 
7d. in Belfast, and 3$d. in Edinburgh, and that some of the municipal 
balance-sheets show a loss on the working. All that can safely be 
stated in the meanwhile is that municipal electricity works are success- 
ful in wealthy cities, and that their success in towns which have not a 
considerable residential population probably depends on the adoption 
of electricity for motive power, as electric lighting has not been adopted 
in any part of the country save by the well-to-do. 

At the present time, the whole system of working tramways through- 
out the country is in a state of transition. The change is two-fold. 
Municipalisation is being extensively carried out, and mechanical 
traction, chiefly electricity, is largely taking the place of horse traction. 
The general law regarding tramways is the Act of 1870; it allowed 
municipalities to construct and own tramways, or to license companies 
to lay them down, but it forbade town councils to work them. The 
temper of Parliament has, however, changed altogether, and now cor- 
porations readily get power to buy up companies or take over the 
concerns at the expiry of the companies’ leases. When a corporation 
supersedes a company, it usually introduces mechanical traction, and 
two courses are then open to it. It may let the working of the recon- 
stituted system to a company, charging a rent for it; or it may take 
the working into its own hands, and place it under the charge of a 
No. 38.—vVOL. X. S 
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municipal department. The first town to operate its tramways directly 
was Huddersfield, which obtained authority in 1882, and it is peculiar 
in this respect also that steam is employed for haulage. At present it 
is difficult to say exactly how the country stands as a whole, but the 
inclination among the great cities is, undoubtedly, to take the working 
of tramways into their own hands. Glasgow and Liverpool have done 
so, and Manchester and Birmingham have resolved to take this course 
in the near future. The London County Council took over the tram- 
ways a few years ago, and while it works the southern lines, it leases 
the northern to a company. According to the official return at June 
30, 1899, the total capital expenditure on tramways in this country 
was over £18,000,000—£10,000,000 belonging to companies, and 
£8,000,000 to corporations, but so many corporations are at present 
municipalising that these figures are somewhat misleading. 

The work of building and letting houses for the working classes has 
probably not been willingly undertaken by any corporation, but it is 
under the Act of 1890 the prescribed accompaniment of any improve- 
ment scheme. Such schemes have been forced on municipalities, as 
there have grown up in most large towns slum districts, whose con- 
dition seriously injures the health of the community; they have been 
carried out at great expense to the corporations. By the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, when any district is cleared under a 
slum scheme, houses to take the place of those taken down must be 
erected. Under this Act most of the great corporations have invested 
very considerable sums in houses, chiefly tenements, both the City and 
County Council of London having engaged largely in this work. 

Closely allied in intention to the building of houses for the working 
classes is the establishment of model lodging-houses for the poorer 
classes. This development of municipal work seems to have been 
introduced by Huddersfield in 1853, but it has been most successfully 
carried out by the City of Glasgow, whose municipal lodging-houses 
have been a financial success, and are followed as models by other 
towns. It is not a form of trading which required a great expenditure 
of capital, but it is work which probably can better be done by com- 
panies conducted on semi-philanthropic basis than by corporations. 

The making of docks is the oldest form of municipal trading, as the 
great systems of docks on the Mersey and Clyde were originally started 
by the town councils of Liverpool and Glasgow, although now they 
are managed by trusts. A very considerable number of docks in 
England are still owned by corporations, which have at the present 
time nearly 44 millions of corporation funds in such undertakings. 
Bristol is responsible for more than £2,000,000 of this sum, as she is 
attempting to re-establish her shipping business by building docks at 
Avonmouth, a few miles from the city. Closely allied to this form of 
investment of corporation funds is the great subscription which the 
City of Manchester gave in order to allow the Ship Canal to be 
finished. 
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Of the other forms of municipal trading it is not necessary to say 
much. The business of distributing hydraulic power is only conducted, 
as far as I can discover, by two corporations— Manchester and Glasgow 
—each of which has erected a hydraulic power station, from which it 
sells power for working lifts and presses. This has been done for the 
sake of economising water. With regard to the house for testing 
woollen goods which Bradford Town Council has established, it is, I 
believe, looked upon as a boon by the staple trade of the town and dis- 
trict, the yarn manufacture, and the house is made to pay. The new 
field for municipal enterprise which was opened up by the Telephone 
Act of 1899, seems to me a very undesirable one for corporations to 
enter, as it will lead to a contest with the National Telephone Com- 
pany. Glasgow, which has long been agitating for Parliamentary 
powers to institute a municipal telephone system, is so far the only 
corporation which has resolved to enter the field against the company, 
having in the beginning of this year passed a resolution to establish an 
exchange at the cost of £95,000. 

The next points to consider are the reasons which impel town coun- 
cils to enter these trading risks, and these reasons belong to two 
classes. In the first place, there is the desire to secure to the rate- 
payers the profit arising from certain services, which have in past 
years been performed by companies, but which are believed to be 
capable of being managed by departments of municipalities. There is 
no doubt that the success which has followed the transfer of gas works 
from companies to corporations, has very greatly stimulated the move- 
ment for the municipalising of other things. The manufacture of gas 
under town council management is a proved success, for it has been 
tried now for half a century, and in most cases has resulted in much 
lower rates for the consumers, and sometimes also in relief to the 
rates. 

But there exists ancther reason which now influences the decision 
of town councils in this matter. Town councils desire to retain con- 
trol of the streets, and also to obtain as much revenue as possible for 
giving up the use of the streets for trading purposes. It must be borne 
in mind that the public streets are practically the only way in which 
gas and water-pipes can be led to houses, along which electric wires 
can be laid and tramway lines put down. Town councils very pro- 
perly hold that, as they have the duty of making and keeping up the 
streets, these should not be interfered with save with their permission 
and as far as possible by their own servants ; and in these later years 
corporations have wakened up to the fact that money may be got for 
the use of the streets. In former times the companies which used the 
streets—gas, water, and tramway companies—paid no rent for the 
privilege ; now town councils either have taken the service of the 
public into their own hands in these matters, or else they charge way 
leave to the companies. This discovery that the streets are a valuable 
asset has certainly very much stimulated municipal trading. 
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I next desire to inquire how far town councils are justified in taking 
up what are technically termed “ reproductive undertakings,” but which 
are in reality trading ventures. I shall not attempt to lay down any 
hard and fast line, and say to corporations, ‘ Thus far and no further,” 
as I hold that each town council must judge for itself, according to the 
character of the city which it administers, and the temper of its con- 
stituents. But there appear to me to ':e certain rules which common- 
sense indicates if we fairly consider the whole matter. In the first 
place, I ask you to consider what a town council really is. It is not a 
board of directors chosen by shareholders for the express purpose of 
conducting a business out of which profit is to be made; the members 
of town councils are not selected only or chiefly from the class of busi- 
ness men; and the affairs of town councils cannot rightly be conducted 
in such a manner as to give that rapidity in coming to a finding which 
is often necessary for the success of commercial concerns. A town 
council is in reality only a committee appointed to manage the affairs 
of a community which is united for mutual benefit. I hold, therefore, 
that a town council leaves its proper province if it starts any under- 
taking for the sake of making profit, and that its every enterprise should 
be for the direct service of the individual members of the constituency. 
This view of the proper province of municipal action condemns such 
an adventure as that which the Glasgow Town Council has started 
when it conducts a laundry business for the purpose of making profit. 
I believe that it also points to the advisability of giving the benefit of 
the success of any municipal trading concern directly to those using it 
through reduction of the price of the article, rather than to the adoption 
of the other course, the making of profit for the relief of rates. A 
municipal gas undertaking, for instance, is, properly speaking, a mutual 
society for the benefit of those ratepayers who use gas. The finance of 
municipal trading concerns is sure to be conducted on much sounder 
lines if town councils have no inducement to exaggerate profits for the 
purpose of producing a handsome sum in relief of rates, perhaps at some 
period when a rise in rates is singularly inconvenient and likely to de- 
tract from the popularity of the members of the corporation. 

Then, consider who it is that elect town councils. It is practically 
the whole body of citizens who pay rates. The franchise in this country 
is thoroughly democratic—different, of course, from that of French or 
American cities, and very English in so far as it makes those who have 
to pay the cost of government elect the governing body. It seems to 
me only fitting, therefore, that the money or the credit of the ratepayers 
as a corporate whole should only be risked for the promotion of under- 
takings which serve practically the whole body of the ratepayers. Gas, 
for instance, is used more or less by every dweller in towns. There 
are over 3,000,000 consumers of gas in this country. I hold, 
therefore, that it is a proper object for municipal enterprise, as the 
capital of the citizens is ventured in a concern from which the whole 
body of citizens will derive benefit. In the same way it may be neces- 
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sary for a town council to risk the credit of the town for the sake of an 
enterprise with which it believes that the future prosperity of the com- 
munity is closely bound up. Manchester has given an example of this 
kind of enterprise when it subscribed several millions to the Ship Canal, 
because the citizens believed that the future of Manchester depended 
on this great work being completed, and Bristol is at present building 
docks at Avonmouth to endeavour to win back for Bristol the great 
shipping trade which it enjoyed in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. No town council is entitled, however, to enter into undertakings 
such as these latter without first consulting its constituents most care- 
fully, and giving them time to make up their minds. 

While such enterprises seem to me legitimate fields for munici- 
palities, I hold that they have no right to risk the money of the whole 
body of the ratepayers for objects which serve only a section of the 
community. I know no more flagrant violation of this rule than 
the resolution of the Glasgow Town Council to institute a municipal 
telephone exchange. It is proposed to risk the money of the 150,000 
ratepayers of Glasgow to found an undertaking which, at the best, is 
not likely to be used by 10 per cent. of the citizens. That seems to 
me to be an improper use of the common funds of the community. 
One other condition necessary to ensure success to municipal trading 
I wish to point out. I hold that a town council should not interfere 
in any business unless it can obtain a monopoly in it, as I believe that 
the rules necessary for the conduct of public business prevent corpora- 
tions entering into successful competition with cleverly managed 
companies. On this point, too, the Glasgow Town Council seems to 
me to err when it attempts to enter into competition in telephone 
business against such a corporation as the National Telephone 
Company. 

Here you will allow me to say that it seems to me to be the duty of 
business men, who are public men also, to impress on the ratepayers 
the fact that all commercial undertakings mean risk of loss. Trading 
concerns such as we are discussing may bring profit or they may bring 
loss, but they must bring risk. I mention this because the body of 
the wage-earners are apt to forget this fact, just as the spinster does 
when she urges her stockbroker or her lawyer to buy for her gold 
mines or coal shares, tempted by the big dividends which some of 
them at present yield. I would urge, therefore, on town councils 
caution in entering into trading enterprises, and careful consideration 
of the financial capabilities of the constituency before new ventures of 
this kind are started. It seems to me a misfortune that Parliament 
has been to a considerable extent of late years captured by the party 
—Collectivist at bottom—which goes in for municipalising everything, 
and that corporations have too easily got powers for municipal enter- 
prise. The work of this party is seen both in the Electric Lighting and 
the recent Telephone Acts. 

But while I deprecate town councils undertaking duties which to 
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me do not appear rightly to belong to them, and for which they are not 
well fitted, I desire to bear strong and emphatic testimony to the high 
level of work and high level of character which the town councils of 
this country have shown since their reform sixty years ago. There 
are always too many scandals in private trading; the history of joint 
stock enterprise tells not a few stories of incompetence and dishonesty, 
but I do not know of any very flagrant case in which a town council 
has been proved to be dishonest to its trust. It is not because I 
distrust town councils that I deprecate adding to their duties, but 
because I desire to maintain the high standard of public service which 


they have shown in the past. Joun Harrison, 
Ex-Chairman of the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 


FACTORIES AND WorkKsHopPs BILL 


Tue Government Bill to amend the Factory and Workshop Acts 
has been greeted with faint praise and strong condemnation. Its 
merits are not conspicuous and its faults are glaring. Chief among 
the latter must be reckoned the suggested encroachment upon the 
legislative functions of Parliament by reason of the wide powers of 
initiative conferred upon the Home Secretary. The authority given 
to that minister under Section 65 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1878, has been extended to a dangerous degree, and is in various im- 
portant directions absolutely unfettered. The policy of allowing 
departmental orders to be made under the foregoing Section is open to 
grave criticism. Such orders may take immediate effect, although 
they must be laid before Parliament ‘‘ as soon as may be,” and can be 
annulled by either House. The result of this procedure is to impair 
those qualities of certainty and uniformity which are essential charac- 
teristics of sound statute law. At the caprice of an individual, im- 
portant branches of industry are liable to be harassed by ill-advised 
regulations, and such regulations may at some later date be disallowed 
by the wisdom of Parliament. It is indeed conceivable that the trade 
of the country may suffer both inconvenience and injury through the 
substitution of departmental rule for the definite provisions of Factory 
legislation. 

Sections 1—11, dealing with dangerous trades, are an improvement 
upon existing law, though there would seem to be no sound reason for 
depriving an employer of the power hitherto possessed by him to 
appoint an arbitrator when matters are in dispute, nor for ignoring the 
status of a workman in such a case. Under the Bill, the Secretary of 
State has sole power to appoint a referee. A clerical error appears to 
have crept into Section 1, which provides that special rules may be 
made if any machinery or process of manufacture is dangerous to 
life and limb. Existing regulations embrace a machine or process that 
endangers life or limb. 
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Section 12 touches the fringe of a large and important question— 
the regulation of outwork. Taken in conjunction with Section 30, it 
forms a weak and ineffectual attempt to solve a difficult problem. 
The system of outwork has become a by-word with social reformers. 
Page upon page of evidence has accumulated, showing that much of 
this labour is performed under highly insanitary conditions—condi- 
tions injurious to the wage-earners employed, and constituting a 
standing menace to the community at large. In houses often re- 
plete with filth, in rooms destitute of furniture, with work lying in 
piles on the dirty floor, or doing duty, in the case of garments, as 
bed-clothes for the family, who can doubt that such surroundings form 
a ready medium for the dissemination of disease? Nor is the excessive 
employment of children at long and irregular hours one of the least of 
the evils attendant upon it. Viewed from an educational standpoint, 
there is probably no elementary teacher in London who could not 
furnish instances of children well under the half-time age systemati- 
cally kept from school in order to work at some home trade. The 
foregoing remarks do not apply to the better type of outwork, much 
of which is skilled labour, where no children are employed, and where 
the workers are often better paid than factory operatives in the same 
branch of industry. The criticism is pointed at what have been termed 
the ‘‘sweated”’ industries, which are mainly carried on by home- 
workers. 

The Legislature first recognised the existence of outwork in the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1891. 

Section 27. That Section gave power to the Secretary of State to 
order the occupier of any factory or workshop, and any contractor 
employed by such occupier, to keep a list of all persons working for 
them outside the factory or workshop, and the places where they are 
employed. Such list may be inspected by either a factory inspector or 
an officer of the sanitary authority, and must, by virtue of Section 42, 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1895, be sent to the inspector of the 
district twice a year. Acting under the powers thus conferred upon 
him, the Secretary of State has required lists to be kept in the follow- 
ing trades: 

(1) In the manufacture of articles of wearing apparel. 

(2) a “ electro-plate. 

(3) In cabinet and furniture making and upholstery. 

(4) In the manufacture of files. 

(5) In the fur-pulling industry. 

Section 30 of the Bill under consideration amends the preceding 
Sections by requiring lists of outworkers to be sent to the district 
inspector yearly instead of twice a year, and by providing that these 
lists shall embrace all industries. The latter provision will tend to 
secure a more complete tabulation of a large section of the population 
which has hitherto escaped much notice, and may corroborate the 
opinions expressed by factory inspectors (cf. Annual Reports, Factory 
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and Workshops) that there is a tendency in some trades to increase the 
number of outworkers and to diminish the number of inside hands, 
with a view to enable work, under an emergency, to be carried through 
with greater expedition by the medium of long and unregulated hours. 
Apart from this aspect however, a factory inspector even when armed 
with these lists has very limited powers of action. He may visit the 
homes of the workers whose names appear upon them, but he cannot 
himself remedy any sanitary defects. All he can do is to report upon 
the subject to the local sanitary authority. But the Public Health 
Acts, on which the latter authority alone can act, only remedy defects 
which are sufficiently glaring to make the house in which the work is 
done a public nuisance. The principles upon which a legal decision 
would be given in such a case would in no sense be different from 
those which apply to private dwelling-houses ; that is to say, a direct 
nuisance to neighbours, and not merely ultimate damage to the workers 
themselves, or to the community in general, would have to be proved. 

So far as ‘‘ overcrowding” is concerned, Section 1, Subsection (1), 
F. and W. Act, 1895, enacts as follows: ‘‘ A workshop shall for the 
purpose of the law relating to public health be deemed so over- 
crowded as to be dangerous or injurious to the health of the persons 
employed therein, if the number of cubic feet of space in any room 
therein bears to the number of persons employed at once in the room 
a proportion less than 250, or during any period of overtime, 400 cubic 
feet of space to every person.’”’ The language of this Section places no 
limit upon the number of non-workers that may be in the room along 
with those actually at work. Moreover, by virtue of Section 3, Sub- 
section 2, of the F. and W. Act, 1891, the curious anomaly arises that, so 
far as workshops within the administrative county of London are con- 
cerned, the sanitary authority can take no action under the Section last 
quoted, though he can do so in the provinces. Neither of these 
blemishes is removed by the present Bill. 

Fairly stringent provisions for the regulation of outwork in places 
injurious to health are contained in Section 5, Subsections 1 and 2, 
F. and W. Act, 1895, but they have never yet been put in force by 
reason of an ill-considered proviso attached to them. Section 12 of 
the Bill makes a slight alteration in the terms of the proviso, thus 
putting it into working shape. 

No attempt has been made by the Home Secretary to place the in- 
spection of domestic workshops on a proper footing. The regulation 
of outwork in them is at present a farce, owing to the language of 
Section 98, F. and W. Act, 1878, e.g., ‘‘ The exercise in a private house 
or private room by the family dwelling therein, or by any of them, of 
manual labour for the purpose of gain in or incidental to some of the 
purposes in this Act in that behalf mentioned, shall not by itself con- 
stitute such house or room a workshop where the labour is exercised 
at irregular intervals, and does not furnish the whole or principal 
means of living to such family.” Upon this clause the Report of the 
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“‘Committee on Wage-earning Children” recently issued makes the 
following pregnant observations: ‘‘The above Section hampers and 
thwarts any inspection whatever of domestic workshops by the 
Factory Department, because in them irregularity of employment is 
the rule and not the exception. Non-domestic workshops and factories 
in which the law is enforced are thus exposed to the competition of a 
number of domestic workshops which escape supervision, where child 
labour can be employed to any extent, and where work can for 
that reason be carried on more cheaply.” 

Section 17 reintroduces for women and young persons, under thename 
of two-shift factories, the old ‘‘ Relay System” which was abolished 
fifty years ago as impracticable. The more prominent societies that 
watch over the interests of female operatives are strongly opposed to 
this step. A joint memorandum of the Women’s Industrial Council, 
the Glasgow Council for Women’s Trades, and the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the National Union of Women Workers, presents a number 
of cogent arguments against it. The Women’s Trade Union League 
are equally emphatic in their disapproval. Their contention that, as 
the clause stands, effectual inspection is impossible, has great force, 
and a further objection arises by reason of the tendency that would 
ensue to spin out the hours of male operatives in order to cover the 
women’s double shift. 

Section 21, dealing with laundries—an industry almost monopolised 
by women—enables the Secretary of State to repeat, by order, the 
special rules concerning them contained in Section 22 of the F. and 
W. Act, 1895, and to substitute others in their place. The joint 
memorandum above alluded to makes the following comment upon 
this proposal: ‘‘ No regulation of laundries will be satisfactory which 
does not recognise the fact of the transformation which this trade has 
undergone, and which does not by specifying the limits of their working 
day, bring the laundry workers into line with other workers under the 
Factory and Workshop Acts.” 

Looking at the proposed measure from a general standpoint, the 
Bill shows few traces of statesmanship, and merely places a super- 
structure upon the cumbrous mass of factory legislation that already 
exists. STEPHEN N. Fox 


THE STRIKE OF THE BOHEMIAN COAL-MINERS 


THE strike of the coal-miners of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, 
which broke out on January the 2nd and finished with the defeat of 
the labourers at the end of March, has been the greatest and, from 
many points of view, the most interesting strike that we have ever 
seen in Austria. More than 200 mines of importance stood still, 
60,000 men, at least two-thirds of the employees, were ‘‘on strike.” 
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The production of coal stopped completely through nearly twelve 
weeks, many industries had blown out their fires, the stoves in the 
houses of several towns had to be heated with wood. Never before 
had the general necessity of coal for public and private use and the 
monopoly of the mine-owners been felt so much by the public. 

The strike broke out in the mines in Ostrau-Karwin (Moravia) ona 
relatively insignificant cause, but soon spread about and embraced in 
a fortnight all the northern coal-banks of Austria. The claims of the 
miners as they have been subsequently formulated were: (1) eight 
hours day, (2) wage minimum, (3) rise of wages, (4) weekly payment 
of wages, (5) allowance of coal for the miners, (6) regulation of the 
funds for sickness and relief, (7) strikers not to be discharged. At 
the beginning the strike was in the hands of a little group of the 
Bohemian national labour party; the social democratic party, the 
only real labour party of importance, had no confidence in the 
situation and declined to push, without sufficient means, the poor and 
badly organised labourers into a doubtful struggle. But the sudden- 
ness of the outbreak and the agreement among all the miners in the 
different districts showed that the strike was desired by the men. 
Desired, but not prepared. The treasuries were empty and therefore 
the aids for the strikers were trifling. They got no more than 60,000 
florins a week, and this for about 300,000 persons, the families in- 
cluded. The international assistance obtained was insignificant. 
England sent only a few hundred pounds. That notwithstanding the 
men could stand so long shows their fanatical faith in the justice of 
their claims, and their capacity—to starve. 

As soon as the strike was unavoidable the social democrats took 
the lead and were anxious to come to a reasonable agreement with 
the mine-owners. Also the Government made endeavours in the same 
direction, and tried in the face of the deplorable state of political 
affairs to set aside this new element of agitation and disturbance. 
These efforts had the result that the employers in January conceded 
arise of wages of 10 per cent. with other concessions worth about 
5 per cent. rise of wages. Besides, the Government promised to bring 
before Parliament in the course of the year a bill for shortening the 
time of labour in the mines. 

The leaders cf the social democrats were glad to get rid of the 
inconvenient strike, and promised in private conferences to pacify the 
labourers. But now the weakness of the democratic leading showed 
itself. The excited masses refused the offer, insisted upon the im- 
mediate grant of the eight hours day, and the social democracy made 
no attempt to follow its better insight into the real strength of the 
struggling parties. It remained at the head of the strike and con- 
tinued for a time the fight in Parliament with much energy, but with- 
out success. The labourers were forced by want of means to resume 
work on March 20, and to be content that the employers maintained 
as a benevolence their grants of January; the labourers could not 
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even resist the dismissal of many of their delegates. The miners took 
up the work in a state of exasperation, and it is only human that they 
believed themselves to have been misled. For the future the influence 
and the authority of the social democratic party is weakened with the 
labourers, and it might be weakened for a long period if the employers 
and the other parties were capable of dealing in a reasonable way 

with social affairs. 

Very curious it is also that the authority of the Government has 

| suffered by this strike. The first attempt to interfere was made by 

f the Minister of Justice, who went into the most important district of 
the strikes and returned without having been able to break the resist- 
ance of the undertakers. A similar failure attended the plan to 
enforce the law on the ‘‘ Genossenschaften beim Bergbau”’ (August 14, 
1896), which prescribes in cases of disputes between mine-owners and 
miners, the appointing of a court of conciliation, which is to be elected 

} by the owners and miners in equal proportions. Only the chairman 
is, if the parties do not agree on a person, nominated by Government. 
In several districts the employers declined to come into the court, and 
after this impediment has been removed and the courts had been 
constituted, their transactions proved to be resultless. At last, after 
long endeavours, the employers conceded the aforesaid rise of wages. 

' The sympathy of the public was with the miners, and the first steps of 
the Government caused a great confidence in it, which soon became 
disappointed, the more so as the attitude of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Mining in Parliament on occasion of the deliberations of a bill for 
shortening the hours of Jabour in mining, introduced by a member of 
Parliament led to the conclusion that Government would not use 
much energy to pass this or a similar bill through the houses. 

So the end of the strike was unsatisfactory to all except the mine- 
owners, and even these had to suffer under the enormous losses 
caused by the interruption of production. The deficiency of output 
may be estimated at 54,000,000 meterzentner, the loss of gain at 
5,000,000 florins. The amount of wages lost by the labourers was at 
least just as high; railways have lost considerable sums by want of 
coal-transport, the coal-consuming industries had enormous costs to 
get coal from Germany and England—as far as Vienna English coal 

: has been sent, and was paid for at 23 florins a meterzentner. Al- 
, together the economic losses caused by the strike might without 





exaggeration be estimated at 20—25,000,000 florins. 

' During the strike the unity of employers was significant. The 
industrial papers wrote passionately against any concessions whatever to 
, the strikers, partly for fear of raising prices of the coal, partly to avoid 


the danger of shorter hours of work in mining which they feared 
would be transferred to the other industries. Naturally the mine- 
2 owners were much pleased by this support. There was therefore a some- 
1 what ridiculous situation when, after the strike the mine-owners, taking 
t advantage of the enormous demand for coal and the difficulty of getting 
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it from abroad, raised the price and let their friends of yesterday pay 
10 per cent. more for coal than before. Curiously enough, the same 
men who were very distinctly opposed to Government intervention in 
favour of the labourers, now went to the Government and wanted it to 
interfere. The Government, as readily as before, invited the represen- 
tatives of the coal-producing and coal-consuming parties to a conference 
in the Board of Trade, and tried to conciliate—with still less result 
than before. The view of the mine-owners is shortly and most 
decidedly expressed in the words of one of them, spoken at the 
conference: ‘The question will shortly be not at what price the 
industry shall get the coal, but if they shall get it at all.” 

The monopolistic character of mining, its necessity for the people, 
and the foolish attitude of some of the mine-owners have brought it 
about that public opinion desires more and more a greater influence of 
the State on the mining industry, even the expropriation of private 
ownership of the mines. The next step will be that Parliament at its 
meeting in May will have to take into consideration a bill of regulations 
of the hours of work in the quarries, which is said to be prepared by 
the Government. That it is possible to shorten the working day in 
the mines, which is now fixed by law at 10 hours as a maximum for 
the miners, has been shown by an inquiry of Parliament.! 

EK. PHILIPPOVICH, 
Correspondent of the British Economic 
Association for Austria 


RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS 


THE REPORT OF THE RoyAL COMMISSION ON THE LIQUOR 
LICENSING Laws 


Txis Commission was appointed in April, 1896, ‘‘ to inquire into 
the operation and administration of the Laws relating to the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors, and to examine and report upon the proposals 
that may be made for amending the aforesaid Laws in the public 
interest, due regard being had to the rights of individuals.’’ The 
twenty-four Commissioners consisted of eight temperance reformers, 
eight representatives of the liquor trade, and eight others chosen as 
being free from bias on the question. Among these last were the 
chairman, Lord Peel, and the vice-chairman, Sir Algernon West. The 
final report was published at the end of 1899, and is a bulky volume, 
unfortunately without page-headings or index. It is divided into 
three parts:—(1) A short majority report signed by seventeen mem- 


1 Enquéte betreffend die Verkiirzung der Arbeitszeit im Bergbaue. Abgehalten 
am 5, 6, und 8 Mdrz, 1900. Wien, 1900, 
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bers, viz., the eight trade representatives, two of the temperance 
advocates, and all the impartial panel, save Lord Peel. There are 
important reservations by some of the “traders” and the two 
‘‘teetotalers,’’ and the latter also sign the minority report. (2) A 
long minority report signed by Lord Peel and the eight teetotalers. 
(3) A memorandum of eighty-six folios by Mr. Whittaker, explaining 
the views of the more advanced reformers, and containing some useful 
statistics and other appendices. It is hard to see why this memoran- 
dum is included in the final report, as its arguments are only partly 
accepted, even by the teetotal minority. 

The history of the two reports is told in that of the majority, and 
also in a recent article! by Sir Algernon West. It is interesting and 
peculiar. When the Commission adjourned for the chairman to pre- 
pare a draft report, there seems to have been an understanding that a 
unanimous report would be possible. In February, 1899, the Com- 
mission met to consider Lord Peel’s draft. Four of its five parts were 
considered, page by page, but then the differences which had arisen 
between the chairman and the majority of the Commission became 
acute, chiefly as to points of procedure. In the result, Lord Peel 
retired from the meetings with most of the teetotal panel, and his 
draft, without much change, became the minority report; while the 
majority, with Sir Algernon West as chairman, continued to sit, and 
finally brought out a new report based on Lord Peel’s, but shortened 
by the omission of quotations from the evidence, and differing “in 
matters of detail and some of principle, . . . although, on many im- 
portant points, the Commission was practically unanimous” (p. 1 
Final Report). 

This double report is unfortunate, and will probably delay much- 
needed reforms. In order to agree with the moderates, as we may 
call the majority, the trade panel made large concessions, and had the 
other ‘ teetotalers” followed the example of the Dean of Windsor 
and accepted the majority report as far as it went, many urgent 
reforms might have been pushed through at once, while more drastic 
measures could have been brought forward later, as public opinion 
ripened. The special recommendations of the minority have no 
chance of Parliamentary sanction, and it will be much if the numerous 
points as to which both reports agree are made the basis of early 
legislation. We proceed to discuss the more important of these joint 
recommendations. 

1. The law should be consolidated and simplified. The present 
state of the licensing laws is chaotic to a degree. Few lawyers know 
much about them; to a layman they are a hopeless tangle. Neither 
the justices who grant licenses, nor the police who enforce penalties, 
can reasonably be expected to understand the law they are administer- 
ing. The majority report wisely suggests that a ‘‘ Consolidation Act 


’ 


1 Nineteenth Century, February, 1900. 
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should . . . precede any attempt to amend the law, the first condition 
of which seems to be a clear statement of what the law is” (p. 6). 

(2) The reports agree that the number of licensed houses should be 
largely reduced. Leaving the methods of effecting the reduction till 
later, it should be noticed that the present excessive number is largely 
due to an experiment in free trade in beer licenses which was begun 
by Parliament in 1830, and continued, with modifications, till 1869. 
Both reports point out the failure of the experiment, which greatly 
increased the number of licensed houses, but failed to stop the tied- 
house system or to decrease the consumption of spirits, the two ends 
which had been aimed at by the easy granting of beerhouse licenses. 
The minority affirm that ‘‘ the excessive number of licensed houses is 
a factor of the first importance in the encouragement of drunkenness”’ 
(p. 96), but the majority, while urging reduction for police reasons, 
doubt whether “ there is a necessary connection between the proportion 
of licenses to the population and the amount of drunkenness ”’ (p. 6), 
and certainly the statistics given are unsatisfactory and the evidence 
inconclusive. It is, indeed, difficult to show whether, on the whole, 
drunkenness is decreasing in the country. It probably is; but Lord 
Peel calls attention to several unsatisfactory points, and no doubt 
prosperity, as it increases the power, also increases the will among the 
mass of the people to drink intoxicants. 

The following quotation from the Majority Report is a severe 
national indictment :— 


‘* Most persons who have studied the question are of opinion that actual 
drunkenness has materially diminished in all classes of society in the last 


25 or 30 years, ... yet it is undeniable that a gigantic evil remains to be 
remedied, and hardly any sacrifice would be too great which would result in a 
marked diminution of this national degradation. .. . The habit of needless 


indulgence in luxuries of all kinds, including superfluous drinking falling short 
of actual drunkenness, has probably increased, and is due to the general rise in 
prosperity, often unaccompanied by a corresponding growth of moral respon- 
sibility, and leading, in too many cases, to a selfish neglect of obligations.”’ 


(3) The majority do not agree with Lord Peel that the tied-house 
system is a serious disadvantage, but both reports recommend that 
the agreements between brewers and tenants should be subject to the 
Licensing Authority. 

(4) With some differences of detail, the Commission is unanimously 
in favour of reconstituting the Licensing Authority and the Licensing 
Court of Appeal, in the former of which it is agreed that there should 
be a popularly elected element from the County Councils. 

(5) Complete Sunday closing is recommended for Monmouthshire, 
so as to make a better frontier for the operation of the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act, which latter is generally approved. Public opinion in 
England is not considered ripe for Sunday closing in England, but a 
reduction of the Sunday hours is urged, together with the curtailment 
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of the privileges of that fraudulent person so quaintly called the 
‘‘ bona fide traveller.” 

(6) ‘‘ The sale, either on or off, of any kind of intoxicant to children 
under the age of sixteen should be forbidden.” Four members 
of the majority dissent from this drastic proposal, but it has been 
already embodied in a Bill which has passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons. It seems a large interference with private liberty 
to forbid working people to send their children for the ‘“ dinner beer,” 
but the reports urge important moral considerations, and I can only 
say that reformers should beware lest they provoke a violent reaction. 

(7) A series of reforms are suggested with a view to strengthen 
the hands of the police, including a general power of arrest for simple 
drunkenness in the street unaccompanied by disorder. I regard these 
reforms as of the first importance, but they are too technical to discuss 
here. 

Thus far we have been considering Part I. of the Reports. Parts 
II. and III. deal with Scotland and Iveland, where the licensing laws 
differ in many respects from those of England. To introduce them 
into this paper would only tend to confusion. Suffice it to note that 
the Commissioners’ recommendations follow the same general line in 
each country, but that Ireland is held to need reform even more than 
her sister kingdom, for she has suffered from a reduction of population 
going on together with great freedom in the granting of new licenses. 
In Scotland a violent form of intoxication seems to have been traced 
to the common use of new immature whisky, and it is recommended 
that the sale of new whisky should be forbidden. How far we are 
getting from the old maxim ‘ caveat emptor”’! 

Part IV. deals with Clubs. Compulsory registration under strict 
rules is suggested as a means of strengthening the public control of 
clubs where liquor is sold. If the number of public houses is much 
reduced, it is feared that their places may be taken by drinking clubs 
and shebeens. 

Part V. deals with the method of enforcing the desired reduction of 
licensed houses, with the vexed question of compensation, with muni- 
cipal management, and with local veto. These questions are not only 
highly controversial, but they involve interesting economic considera- 
tions, and must, therefore, be more fully described. Not that Part V. 
is the most important feature of the reports. I attach greater im- 
portance to the very large number of minor reforms already referred 
to as agreed upon by all parties. Collectively these would, if carried 
out, effect far-reaching changes, but they are too prosaic, and, separately, 
too small to attract public attention, though I hope this fact will not 
prevent their passing into law. 

In Part V. the reports agree (1) in giving some form of compen- 
sation to the owners of closed houses; (2) in levying the funds from 
the houses remaining open ; (3) in obtaining some adequate payment 
by high licenses or otherwise when new houses are allowed to be 
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opened. It is admitted, as we have already seen, that there are 
in many parts of the country far too many licensed houses. It is 
admitted, too, that the larger houses are, as a rule, fairly well con- 
ducted, and those that should be first closed are the numerous 
small beershops and public houses in back streets, where police 
supervision is well-nigh impossible. The only question is how to 
close them without injustice to the owners and occupiers. All licenses 
are annual; the licensing justices have now, and have always had, the 
power to refuse to renew the license of any house, save the ‘‘ ante-’69 
beerhouses,”’ without stating any reason, and, of course, without any 
suggestion of compensation. This power has always been maintained 
by the Courts, and whatever doubt may have lingered in the public 
mind on the question was dispelled by the famous judgment of the 
House of Lords in Sharp v. Wakefield, which, with many similar de- 
cisions, is quoted in Mr. Whittaker’s Addendum, (pp. 333-339). But, 
in England and Ireland at all events, the justices have so rarely exer- 
cised their power, that the renewal of a license, in the absence of 
serious misconduct, has long been a practical certainty, while the ‘‘ante- 
69 beerhouses’”’ are specially protected by Statute. The steady 
refusal of the justices to grant new licenses, except on strong evidence 
of local need, and the certainty of renewal of old licenses, have given 
the latter a market value often many times exceeding that of the 
premises unlicensed. It is a common practice for brewers who want 
a new license to offer to surrender in exchange several old ones of 
little value, and in this way, as well as from compulsory penal closure, 
the number of licenses is steadily declining, to the advantage, of 
course, of those remaining. Of late years, too, the value of licensed 
houses has increased through their purchase by brewers, and the in- 
vestment of great sums in enlarging and decorating them. Houses in 
London suburbs that were, a few years since, worth little more than 
the cost of building, now change hands for £40,000 and even £80,000. 

This, then, is the position. The number of licenses is slowly de- 
creasing, but there are still far too many. Their value is rapidly 
rising. The Licensing Authorities have powers which they do not 
use, and which public opinion would probably prevent their using, to 
close any house without compensation. The ‘“ Trade” claims that re- 
fusal to renew without compensation, though legal, amounts to unjust 
confiscation, and Parliament and public opinion have hitherto sup- 
ported this view. On the other hand, temperance reformers have 
fiercely opposed any form of compensation as involving the creation 
of vested interests. For this reason, the Conservative Government 
Bills of ’88 and ’90, which proposed to buy up and close, with 
the help of county or imperial funds, a certain number of licensed 
houses, had to be abandoned. But the reformers’ own proposals 
were not more successful. Local Veto Bills were introduced, the 
first by Mr. Bruce in ’71, and especially one by the Liberal Govern- 
ment in 95, which would have given the voters in parishes or 
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other districts power to close, by a direct vote, some or all of the 
local licensed houses after three or more years without any compensa- 
tion. This latter Bill was one of the chief causes of the overwhelming 
defeat of the Liberal party in that year, 

It would seem, then, that if the unnecessary houses are to be closed 
there must be compensation, but not out of public funds, and this is the 
problem of which the two reports offer solutions. That of the majority 
is in brief—pay full compensation, but raise the money bya tax on the 
remaining houses. The minority would raise money in the same way, 
but would pay nothing like full compensation. Legally and theoreti- 
cally the argument against compensation is perhaps unassailable. The 
well-being of the nation demands the reduction, the law recognises no 
claim for compensation. But the question is essentially a practical 
one, and one which must be met by compromise. Unless full com- 
pensation is offered, it is most probable that the desired reform 
will be indefinitely postponed, and since no serious objection is made 
by the trade to the proposal to raise the money by taxing the 
remaining licenses, there seems no reason why the majority recom- 
mendations should not be acted upon. They are as follows: (1) The 
standing joint committee in each county to decide on the extent of the 
reduction. (2) Persons interested in licensed premises to declare the 
value of the license and goodwill. Such value to be the basis of a special 
tax on licenses at the rate of 6s. 8d. per cent. per annum, and also 
to ke the value for compensation. (3) Off-license houses, hotels, 
restaurants, and clubs all to contribute on various scales. (4) New 
licenses only to be issued on an annual license rent to be tendered for, 
the rent to be added to the compensation fund. (5) The scheme to be 
worked in 7-year periods, with power to begin immediately by borrow- 
ing on the security of seven years income, as above. 

Under this scheme a considerable number of the smaller and worse- 
managed houses could be at once closed, and a seven-year period would 
follow in which to trace the effect. At its close Parliament could, if 
necessary, increase the license tax to expedite the reduction. The report 
givesanestimate of the probable working of this scheme in London, show- 
ing a license tax revenue of £145,000, sufficient, if capitalised for seven 
years, to close forthwith from 300 to 500 of the least desirable houses. 
Of course the justification for the new tax is based on the increased 
trade which the remaining houses will do when their competitors are 
closed. This is a somewhat rough and ready proceeding, as in most 
suburban districts no houses would need to be closed, so that the 
increase of business would only go to the houses left in the over- 
licensed districts. The wide field of operations of the big brewing 
companies would, however, tend to equalise the incidence, and would, 
to some extent, facilitate uniform valuations. 

Now we pass to the more drastic scheme of the minority: (1) The 
local licensing authority to fix the number and distribution of the 
houses to be maintained, subject to a statutory maximum of, say, one 
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on-license to every 750 persons in towns and 400 in the country. (2) 
In England seven years (in Scotland five years), to be fixed within 
which the number of on-licenses to be reduced to the statutory 
maximum. (3) The reduction to be made all at once, or one-seventh 
each year. In the first year, compensation to be paid at the rate of 
seven times the annual rateable value ; in the second year at the rate 
of six times this value, and so on, so that the compensation would 
dwindle down to nothing at the end of the seventh year. (4) The 
compensation to be raised by an annual license rental which should be 
continued as a permanent tax. (5) At the end of the seven years the 
licensing authority to have power to reduce the number below the 
statutory maximum without compensation. (6) At the end of the fixed 
period a wide measure of popular control (7.e., local option) might be 
applied to Scotland and Wales (not to England). Five members of the 
minority think that this popular control should be at once given to all 
the United Kingdom. 

The fear of creating vested interests has thus caused the minority to 
recommend a scheme amounting to confiscation of license values after 
seven years’ notice, or on the immediate payment of seven times the 
rateable value of the property, a sum which would represent a very 
small portion of the market value. Moreover, it is not quite easy to 
see why the minority are not content to let the local authority fix its 
own maximum number of licensed houses, for a statutory maximum for 
the whole country would certainly inflict hardships in some places, 
and would everywhere be clumsy. It would not, for instance, aliow 
for the day population of the City of London, nor for the summer visitors 
to holiday resorts. But it is hardly worth while to criticise minutely 
a scheme which is not likely to command acceptance in the House of 
Commons or the country, though it may, by withdrawing the support 
of the temperance party from the majority proposals, leave the latter 
without enough motive power to carry them through. 

Much evidence was given before the Commission for and against 
municipal management of the drink traffic under the Gothenburg 
and similar systems. There is difference of opinion as to whether the 
undoubted decrease of drunkenness in Norway is due to the Gothenburg 
system or to direct local veto and other changes. Also, that system 
at first only applied to spirits, and though now extended to include 
beer, there has not yet been time enough to judge of its further effects. 
Neither-report recommends its adoption in England, and the majority 
thus sums up the arguments. ‘A large proportion of temperance 
advocates are strongly opposed to the municipalities undertaking in any 
form the management of the trade in alcoholic liquors, and.... great 
dangers would arise were local authorities tempted to try experiments 
of' this class, not on grounds of public policy, but on account of 
opportunities being offered to public bodies to make a great pecuniary 
profit ” (p. 56), 

The most important recommendations of the Commission have now 
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been passed in review. In attempting to carry them out there must 
be considered (1) the enormous wealth and political power of “the 
trade,” now reinforced by very numerous limited liability shareholders ; 
(2) the peculiarly irreconcilable character of many temperance 
reformers, who insist on refusing “‘ half a loaf”; (3) the apathy of the 
general public. Yet the very impossibility of carrying controversial 
legislation at present might be an excellent opportunity for a con- 
solidating Act drawn by a Committee of experts not to alter, but to 
simplify, the present law. Next might come an amending Act 
embodying most of the unanimous recommendations of the Commission, 
and then another to deal with the reduction of the number of licensed 
houses and the compensation to be paid to their owners. The Report 
of the Commission must be regarded as a great step in advance. 
It has cleared the air, It has laid bare the weak points in the 
existing law, and proved the existence of terrible evils. It has shown 
that the complaints of wholesale adulteration were unfounded. It has 
rejected Local Veto and Municipal Administration. It has agreed to 
reform clubs, to reduce the number of publichouses, and to make the 
publicans pay their own compensations. Let us hope that its labours 
will not have been in vain, but that further and more rapid progress 
may be made in fighting the greatest of our national vices. 
C. H. DENYER 


Report of the Departmental Committee on the Financial Aspects 
of the Proposals made by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons of 1899 about the Aged Deserving Poor, 1900. 
[C*. 97.] 


Account being taken of the number of aged poor who comply with 
the conditions prescribed by the Select Committee, it is computed 
that the cost of their scheme would be, for the United Kingdom, to 
begin with, £10,300,000 in 1901, rising to £12,650,000 in 1911, and to 
£15,650,000 in 1921, on the assumption that the pensionable age is 
fixed at 65; if the age is fixed at 70, the estimate comes to rather 
more than half the above figures respectively ; to rather more than 
a quarter if the age is fixed at 75. 


Board of Trade (Labour Department) Sixth Annual Abstract of 
Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom, 1898-99. [C*. 119.] 


THE principal labour statistics—membership and income of trade 


unions, membership, capital, and sales of co-operative societies, and 
so forth—for the last few years are here tabulated. 
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Final Report of the Royal Commission on the Administration of 
the Expenditure of India, 1900. [C*. 131.] 


THE majority report deals with (I.) the financial machinery, with 
some suggestions as to the audit; (II.) progress of expenditure from 
Rx. 34,700,000 in 1861-62 to Rx. 54,000,000 in 1895-96; (III.) 
apportionment under three heads: (1) ‘‘ analysis of arguments on the 
questions of the correctness of the apportionment of charge as a 
matter of business”, (2) ‘settlement of administrative charges”’, 
(3) ‘question of liberal treatment.” ‘To draw any definite line 
between the cost proper of the government of such a dependency and 
such other cost as may be more justly attributed to the general 
policy of the Power of which it is a dependency,” proves difficult ; 
and the most definite suggestions made are that arbitration should 
be resorted to when the two Governments differ as to what is the 
‘distinct and special interest” of each, and that grants to the amount 
of nearly £300,000 should be made by the Imperial Government in 
respect of certain common services. 


Foreign Trade and Commerce: Accounts Relating to the Trade 
and Commerce of Certain Foreign Countries and British 


Possessions. [75, I., I1., II.] 


THE first numbers of a promising monthly series. 


The Report of the Commissioners of H.M. Inland Revenue for 
1898-99. [C. 9461.] 
ConTAINS an interesting tabulation of the frequency of inhabited 
dwelling-houses of different value: between £10 and £15, 1,384,432 ; 
between £15 and £20, 684,364 ; and so on. 


AmonG the Diplomatic and Consular Reports may be noticed :— 
Trade of North Italy for the Years 1898 and 1899. [No. 2390.] 

ConTArtninG, inter alia, an abstract of Signor Bodio’s estimate of 
the money spent by foreigners in Italy—namely, £12,240,000 per 
annum. 


“It has the same effect as would be attained if the exports of manufactured 
goods and agricultural produce yielded an additional sum of the same amount.”’ 
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The Report on the Trade of Japan for the Year 1899. [No. 2397.] 


SHow1nG that the higher rates of duty introduced at the beginning 
of 1899 were attended with a decline of imports in that year, which, 
however, is largely accounted for by the rush of imports at the end 
of 1898 in anticipation of the new tariff. 


Economie Position in Germany. [No. 2400.] 


A COMPREHENSIVE survey of the resources of the German Empire 
and of Russia, with annexes on “ matricular contributions,” the 
expenditure on the German Navy, and other branches of finance. 


Reports (No. 2406) Relating to the Cadiz District and (No. 2407) 
to that of Corunna. 


SuGGEstinG that the industries of Spain have not suffered by the 
loss of Cuba. 


‘** An important cause of the highly satisfactory state of the import trade 
is the capital invested by Cuban business men belonging to Asturias, who, 
under the changed conditions of the island, have partially realised their 
interests, and now seek to invest in industrial enterprises at home.” 


The Fifth Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 
(Dublin: Thom. 1s.) 


THis document, though not exactly official, yet by its colour and 
scope deserves to be classed among Blue-books. Statistics, illustrated 
by charts, show 153 Dairy and 99 Agricultural Societies, 48 Co- 
operative Banks, making up, with ‘Poultry Societies” and other 
auxiliary and miscellaneous institutions, a total membership of 
36,683. The dairies have been threatened by ‘‘ creameries’’ worked 
on the proprietary system. 

‘** But the possession of capital enables the creamery proprietor, who com- 
petes with a co-operative society, to pay prices for milk which are beyond 
the power of the society, and which are sufficient to tempt unthinking men 
to leave their own creamery for the sake of a small immediate gain.” 


The co-operators protest lustily against this competition. 


. . be pos a 
‘‘Tf this policy is successful, it ultimately leads to the failure of the 
co-operative creamery, which must die of inanition, and thus leave to the 
enterprising and wealthy proprietor undisputed possession of the district.” 
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The success of the agricultural banksis remarkable. The following 
are typical examples of their working :— 

‘‘A woman borrowed £2. For this she bought young pigs. In six months 
she paid back the loan, and had a balance after selling the pigs, with which 
she paid her rent. . . . The borrower obtained a loan of £3 to purchase one 
loom and to repair another. He and his brother began work as weavers, and 
were able to repay the amount of the loan in less than three weeks. Without 
the loan they would both be idle... . The borrower was a shoemaker, and 
could not start work for want of funds. The loan was £3. In one month his 
profits amounted to the loan.” 

An important part of the work of the Society is the diffusion of 
technical knowledge. Over a million leaflets, on such subjects as the 
sampling and testing of milk and cream, Pasteurisation, the use of 
ice in dairying, the breeding and feeding of poultry for table purposes, 
and egg production have been distributed gratis. 


OBITUARY. 


JoHn Ruskin was born in 1819 and died on 20th January, 1900, 
the last of the giants of the nineteenth century. ‘A Tory of the old 
school, Walter Scott’s school, that is to say, and Homer’s”’ (Fors 
Clavigera)—a socialist of the type of Sir Thomas More—he looked wist- 
fully at the past when trying to improve the present world. He would 
fain have abolished railways and steam-ploughs. Like Carlyle, he 
wished to see industry organised under captains, and, like Carlyle, he 
never lost the idea that to be captains meant also to be lords and 
masters, rather than leaders chosen by the led; the workmen were to 
be content with the practice of obedience and the Ten Commandments. 

But he was a prophet who showed his faith by his works. The 
St. George’s Guild described in Fors Clavigera was the creation of 
his own and his followers’ liberality, and still exists to represent his 
ideas of a model agricultural community. A follower of his at 
Huddersfield, Mr. George Thomson, transformed his clothworking 
business there to represent (as it still represents) Ruskin’s ideas of a 
model manufactory. Ruskin’s own life, especially in his later years 
was a perfect example of a wise, unselfish, and philanthropic use of 
wealth. He dealt with it as Marcus Aurelius with empire; his whole 
study was to make it of service to humanity. 

In one respect he was not so modest as the stoic emperor; with 
an air of infallibility he passed very fallible judgments on matters 
beyond his knowledge. Political economists, with the doubtful excep- 
tion of Adam Smith weye cordially hated by Ruskin. In spite of this 
they have sometimes owed inspiration to him; like the rest of the 
world, they have been warmed and elevated by his noble homilies. 
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Their general principles were never more finely stated than by Ruskin 
in the Political Economy of Art; and in Munera Pulveris, Unto this 
Last, and Fors Clavigera he has made many of them more fully aware 
than before of the limitations of their study. Occasionally he lights 
upon real flaws in their arguments, as for instance in Mill’s contention 
that demand for goods is not a demand for labour (Unto this Last) 
and Bastiat’s apologue of the Carpenter and the Plane (in Fors 
Clavigera). In Unto this Last he anticipates the doctrine of a Living 
Wage, if that be a merit. 

But no one can have entered into the spirit or even far into the 
letter of economists who can say of them that ‘their minds are con- 
tinually set on money-gain, not on mouth-gain, and they fall into every 
sort of net and snare, dazzled by the coin-glitter as birds by the 
fowler’s glass’ (Unto this Last). Carlyle, whose prejudice against 
economists was chiefly due to his prejudice against utilitarians, has 
never committed himself to a wrong judgment of this magnitude, or 
to such deep damnations as the following: ‘The guilty thieves of 
Europe, the real source of all deadly war in it, are the capitalists, that 
is to say, people who live by percentages or the labour of others 
instead of by fair wages for their own” (Fors Clavigera, July 1871). 
Tortunately his deduction from this principle is the harmless financial 
conclusion that a graduated income tax is the only just tax, ‘“‘ because 
it tells on the rich in true proportion to the poor, and because it meets 
necessity in the shortest and bravest way and without interfering with 
any commercial operation.” 

Most economists will agree that the economics of Ruskin are to be 
read with the same reservations as the Apocrypha; they may be used 
for examples of life and instruction of manners, but we must not 
apply them to establish any doctrine. J. B. 


CURRENT ToPICs. 


Tue turn of the tide in prices, which has long been anticipated 
from the influx of new gold, seems no longer doubtful. The concurrence 
of so many independent indications pointing in the same direction 
cannot be accidental. The most numerous set of observations is that 
which Dr. Roland Falkner has compiled in the inquiry on- wholesale 
prices 1890-99, recently published in the Bulletin of the Department 
of Labour, U.S.A. These statistics form a continuation of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Aldrich” report of 1893 (noticed in the Economic JourNAL 
vol, vi. p. 136.) The Index Number for all articles shows a decline 
from about 102 in 1890 to about 81:5 in 1897, and again a rise to about 
92 in the first two months of 1899. A similar conclusion is reached by 
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Dr. Conrad, who continues, as far as changes of regulation permit, 
Soetbeer’s observations of Hamburg prices (Cf. below). Again, the 
labour department has prepared tables of prices (to be published 
shortly) showing, as announced in the Labour Gazette for April, that 
prices generally were higher by about 1} per cent. than in 1898, and by 
about 43 per cent. than in 1897. Mr. Sauerbeck, in his latest communica- 
tion to the Statistical Society (March) gives the index number for 
1899 based on the (comparative) prices of forty-five commodities 
simply averaged 68, for the weighted average, according to one 
system of weighting 67:0, according to another 67:2; showing in all 
three cases a continued advance in the price level of the three preceding 
years. The rise has not yet made itself felt in the series of decennial 
averages, which are obtained by combining the index number for each 
year with those of the nine preceding years, the series so obtained 
slopes continuously down from 76 for 1880-89 to 66 for 1890-99. The 
index numbers of the Economist show a continuous rise up to last 


April. 


Dec., 1897. Dec., 1898. March, 1899. June, 1899. Sept, 1899. 
1890 1918 1973 2028 2085 
Dec., 1899. March, 1900. April, 1900. May, 1900. 
2145 2240 2240 2213 


The Economist calls attention to the arrest of the rise in April, followed 
by an actual decline in May. Mr. Sauerbeck, too, has observed that 
his monthly index number declines in April, 1900, for the first time 
since March, 1899. The figures for March, April, May, 1900, are 
respectively 75°7, 75°6, ——. But perhaps this is only a ripple in the 
rising flood. 


A curious chapter in statistics might be composed out of the figures 
to which the prices of necessaries have risen in beleaguered towns at 
different periods, from the siege of Samaria, when an ‘‘ ass’s head was 
sold for fourscore pieces of silver ’’ (II Kings vi) to the siege of Lady- 
smith, when, according to a contemporary (Daily Telegraph, March 
28th), the following prices were obtained :— 

I certify that the following are the correct and highest prices realised at my 


sales by public auction during the siege.—(Signed) Jor Dyson, Auctioneer. 
LapysmitH, Feb. 21, 1900. 


Sos ah. 
14]b tin oatmeal ... si sl on e 219 6 
1 tin condensed milk sa ss ; i 010 O 
1lb beef fat... a ; : ree sie Odd -O 
1lb tin coffee sis ois ids Of7 0 
2lb tin tongue be _ : ea 1 6 0 


1 sucking pig sh ‘3 L170 
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See. Ee 

Eggs, per dozen 2 8 © 
Fowls, each aes ae PAS as = 018 0 
4 small cucumbers tas oe Bi eis; ne: 015 O 
Green mealies, each et : es a OQ -& -8 
1 small plate grapes sae ae Fy: 3 uae ES 0 
1 small plate apples ra me Jee — 014 0 
1 small plate tomatoes ... a 8 oe wie 018 O 
1 (only) vegetable marrow ns: are eh sey 1 & 6 
1 plate eschalots ... - ae ve ae ae 011 0 
1 plate potatoes (about 20) 5 a se 019 0 
3 small carrots... Sas oe a, 0 9 O 
1 glass jelly ees ae ; ; aus Se 018 O 
pot jam ; i: id ie $e 111 0 
1 tin marmalade (1b) ae sie oe ne I £ 0 
1 doz. matches... os - eee Bee see 013 6 
1 packet cigarettes (10) ... nee ‘ “ re 1 5 O 
50 (only) cigars ge & @ 
tlb cake Fair Maid ichiina co 2 & 60 
S1b cake TF'air Maid tobacco 35 5d O 
1lb sailors’ tobacco : i $3 0 
tlb tin Capstan cut ‘ies 2cO 3 O O 


CouLp some member of the Association furnish us with a like 
monetary measure of the privations suffered in the two other sieges 
which have lately tested British endurance? Has the hero of Mafe- 
king kept as minute a record of this siege as of his Matabele Campaign, 
in one stage of which he mentioned “prohibitive prices,” e.g., local 
beer at 2s. a glass? 

‘TI live on bread, jam and coffee, and that costs me 5s. a meal, and prices 
are rising! Eggs are 32s. a dozen, and not guaranteed fresh at that.”—-The 
Matabele Campaign, by Colonel Baden-Powell, p. 42. 


Memsers of the Association who are about to visit the Paris 
Exhibition may be reminded of the opportunities for edification 
afforded by the International Congress (Ecole internationale de  Ex- 
position), which will sit permanently during the continuance of the 
Exhibition. The object of the Congress is to explain the Exhibition, 
to render all its artistic and economic interests intelligible to those 
who seek something more than the amusements of a fair. A member 
of the British Economic Association, Professor Patrick Geddes, of the 
University of Edinburgh, was among the foremost promoters, and is 
the Chief Secretary of the International Congress. The British 
Section was the first, we believe, to get into action. When our Paris 
correspondent last wrote to us, the French Section was just about to 
start, under the presidency of M. Léon Bourgeois, ex-Prime Minister. 
Economic, as well as artistic topics, ‘means of transport,” as well as 
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“stained windows ”’ (les vitraux), were to be among the subjects of the 
‘‘ conferences.” Each lecture is followed by an object lesson. Sometimes 
the inspections of exhibits forms the whole lesson. Some of the less 
tangible results of the Congress are indicated in the following extract 
from a letter of Mr. Harris, the Commissioner of Education for the 
United States, to the Secretary of the Congress. 


* The good effect of drawing together the scattered and independent labourers 
in the various departments of science through their scientific associations, and 
bringing them by means of this International Association into fuller contact 
with the teaching profession, as represented by the colleges and universities, 
and with that portion of the great public which has at heart the interest of 
higher education, is, as I conceive it, a permanent result of the movement 
which you represent, and a manifold cause of good to the community.” 


The membership of the Congress (for which the subscription is a 
guinea, payable at 5, Henrietta Street, W.C.) carries with it some 
minor advantages similar to those which the British Association 
offers at its annual meetings, in particular excursions to the environs 
of Paris. It is hoped that the Congress will survive the Exhibition, 
and will constitute a sort of permanent International University. 


THe Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction in Ireland 
is entering on its work. The Council of Agriculture prescribed by the 
Statute has been constituted—two-thirds elected by the County 
Councils, one-third by the Department (exclusive of two ex-officio 
members). At the first meeting of the Council, May 29, 1900, Mr. 
Plunkett, who, as Vice-President of the Department is an ex-officio 
member of the Council, in an authoritative opening address, indicated 
the lines on which the Department would move. With respect 
to Technical Education, he said that in determining the character 
of the instruction adapted to any locality, the Department 
would be guided by intelligent local opinion, and in establishing and 
maintaining educational institutions it must rely upon local initiative 
and local control. Among other advantages of the system of local 
control were the means of adapting local institutions so as to avoid 
the suspicion of hurt or danger to any religious creed. With regard 
to agriculture and cognate rural industries he said: ‘‘ The guiding 
principle of all successful State-aid in agricultural development seems 
to be that of helping people to help themselves.” The kind of help 
intended is thus indicated :— 


“Experiment stations and example plots, peripatetic lecturers to explain 
on the spot to those for whose benefit the work is undertaken the practical 
bearing of the experiments, agricultural shows so organised that as many 
workers as possible participated in them, with a prize list so designed as 
to reward progressive local industry, the circulation through the local press, 
and by cheap publications, of scientific knowledge and market intelligence... . 
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by leaflet, by bulletin, through its Journal and other publications, the Depart- 
ment will make a constant effort to bring home to every farmer in the country 
the progress of his rivals, and to interpret for him how the causes of such 
progress may be applied to his own conditions, or modified to meet varying 
circumstances.” 

The Vice-President designated some of the directions in which the 
funds at the command of the Department would be applied, such as 
the improvement of the live stock, and the development of the 
dairying industry. 


THE work of diffusing technical knowledge had already been com- 
menced by the Irish Agricultural Organization Association, which was 
the forerunner of the new Department, and is a very useful supple- 
ment toit. We havealready, in noticing the Annual Report of the Asso- 
ciation, referred to its educational function. A practical exemplification 
of ‘‘the instructions for establishing experimental plots,” which form 
one of their issues, is given by the experimental work which is being 
carried out in connection with Irish co-operative societies. The prin- 
ciples which animate the Association are well expressed in the address 
given last December by its Vice-President, the Rev. T. A. Finlay, 
the author of an article on Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland, in the 
Economic Journat for 1896. Father Finlay looks for ‘industrial 
salvation”? to improvements in the methods of agriculture and 
business, rather than to agitation for the reduction of rent :— 

** What I wish to point out to you is this, that if, by any effort you could 
make, by any influence which could be brought to bear, and any expense which 
could be incurred, in moving the Land Commission, you effected a reduction of 
that rent, on the largest scale known to the Commission, the possible decrease 
in the item of rent, as calculated on the total cost of production of the acre of 
land, would not represent a substantial improvement in the farmer’s position. 
Suppose for a moment that the rent were decreased 30 per cent. or 33 per cent., 
what change would it make? It would reduce the cost of production [of barley] 
on the acre from £5 10s. 6d. to £5 5s. 6d. What benefit would that be to the 
farmer? We will now make the extravagant supposition that the rent is 
raised 33 per cent. ; it is made £1 instead of 15s., the result is that, instead of 
the cost of production being £5 10s. 6d. it would be £5 15s. 6d. What farmer 
in Ireland, if he takes things on their merits, on the mere facts and figures, 
will regard the value to him of that acre of land as seriously affected by the 
change? As I have heard a farmer express it: the difference one way or the 
other would be made up by the improved cultivation of half a ridge of barley.” 


Tue 49th Annual Report of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
has just appeared, and shows the great recuperative power that is 
possessed by a well organized and loyally supported trade union. In 
1897, the year of the eight hours’ dispute, the total expenditure rose from 
the £248,000 of the preceding year, to £690,000, and the general fund 
balance fell from £254,000 to £105,000, in spite of an increase of income 
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of £212,000. The heavy drain upon members thus incurred (equivalent 
during 1897 to nearly £5 per member) and the temporary allegiance 
that not infrequently accompanies great disputes, still left the numbers 
at the end of 1898 only about 3700 less than at the end of 1896, and at 
the end of 1899 they showed an increase on the year of 1393, and a 
grand total of 84,957. The balances were increased by £100,000 during 
the year; and at its close, including the superannuation reserve fund, 
stood at £307,000 all told, although not indicating so strong a financial 
position as in some earlier years, especially 1871—77, that is consider- 
ably in excess of that of all other years, save 1896, and even the total for 
this year is exceeded by something over £1000. 


THE Superannuation Reserve Fund of the Society started in 1893 
with £11,000, had £18,000 added to it in 1897, and now stands at 
£106,000. The superannuation charge, however, still tends to increase 
year by year, the percentage of the total number of members falling 
upon it at the end of 1899 being 4:04, as compared with 2°8 at the end 
of 1889, while the expenditure was £79,000, as compared with £40,000, 
and the cost per member 18s. 7?d., as compared with 13s.2}d. During 
the forty-nine years of its existence, the Society has expended more 
than a million pounds on each of the two great benefits, sick and 
superannuation, and, during the same period, has administered for all 
purposes more than five and a half millions. 


THE international character of the Society and the nature of the 
administrative problems that may confront a great labour organisation 
at the present time, are well illustrated by a correspondence that has 
been recently carried on in the pages of its own Journal. The Society 
having voted a levy for those members who are in South Africa, and 
who are in special straits through the war, the question has been 
raised as to whether the Transvaalers and Free Staters should 
participate. Some have argued that, as enemies of this country, they 
should be excluded ; but the reply has been that, if they are subjects 
of a hostile State they do not forfeit their privileges of membership of 
the Engineers’ Society. ‘It is taken for granted,” writes one corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ that all members will be paid any benefits they are entitled 
to, whether Briton, Boer, Dutch, or German.” The position of the 
alien is, therefore, comparatively clear so far as the Society is con- 
cerned. But, what about members who are British subjects, and 
who may perchance be fighting on the other side? The contingency is 
probably an unlikely one, but this still more awkward question has 
nevertheless been raised. It will doubtless give rise to no practical 
difficulty, but meanwhile the correspondent quoted above points out 
that if there be such offending members, they are traitors ; that those 
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who abet or aid them in any way break the law of the land; and that 
heavy penalties might be incurred. For his own part it is clear that 
he would withhold all privileges, for, if in the Boer ranks, they must, 
he says, belong to “ the riffraff of the world,” and they “are there for 
money.” The Society is a cosmopolitan one, but by its constitution 
its officers are bound by the laws of England, and it cannot condone 
treason. 


THE British Association for the Advancement of Science will meet 
this year at Bradford on September 5. Major P. Craigie, of the 
Agricultural Department, will preside over the section of Economic 
Science and Statistics. The Secretaries are Mr. A. Bowley, Mr. E, 
Cannan and Mr. S. J. Chapman. 


Dr. J. H. Hotuanper has been appointed ‘‘ Special Commissioner 
to revise the laws relating to Taxation in Puerto Rico,” the John 
Hopkins University granting him leave of absence for the remainder 
of the academic year. Dr. Hollander, who, while editing the corre- 
spondence, has elucidated the doctrines of Ricardo, has imbibed the 
principles of taxation from the highest source, and he has further 
evinced his qualifications for his new post by editing a valuable series 
of studies on ‘‘ State taxation,” with special reference to the Southern 
States, by members of the John Hopkins University. 


The following City Notes are by R. G. 


The change to easy Money.—Contrary to expectation there has been 
a decided change from dear to easy money during the last quarter. 
The bank rate was reduced in May to 3} per cent., and the open 
market has all the look of ease, without sign of an advance of rates for 
months to come. As compared with last autumn and the beginning 
of the year the change is most decided. The explanation appears to be, 
that the earlier pressure, having continued for some months without a 
crash, has finally had the effect of compelling the liquidation of much 
of the speculative business which helped to make money dear, and as 
usual after liquidations there is a détente in the money market. This 
applies particularly to the speculation in new issues, especially in 
Germany, where the pressure last autumn was so great. But the 
permanent causes still point to dearer money in the course of the next 
year or two. Trade continues to improve, with rising prices for coal 
and iron products, the instrumental articles of all other production. 
A renewed speculation in new issues must succeed, and so there will 
be again a renewal of dearness in the money market, unless some 
crash should occur. 
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Gold Movements.—The above conclusion is confirmed when we 
consider the way in which the present ease of money has been assisted 
by the gold movements. Part of the dispersal of cash, so conspicuous 
some months ago, has been arrested, and instead of dispersal continuing 
gold has been coming back to London from Russia, from India, and 
even from the Transvaal, not to speak of other centres. The change 
may of course be to some extent the result of manipulation. Gold 
may have come from Russia in part, for instance, because the Russian 
Government, having new loans to negotiate, rather favoured parting 
with some of its accumulation so as to promote ease in the money market 
and make the issues successful. But apart from manipulation there 
has no doubt been a real change in the position, as far as the power to 
withdraw gold from London is concerned. Thus in India the change 
coincides with the completion of the store of gold which the Indian 
Government was able to substitute for a stock of silver by giving 
rupees for gold. The stock of silver is now exhausted, and silver 
rupees being still in demand for circulation in India the Government 
provides them by the purchase of silver with its gold reserve, and thus 
some of the Indian Government’s gold flows back into general circula- 
tion. As far as the Transvaal gold is concerned, what has happened 
lately has been the enforced sale by the Transvaal Government of the 
gold which it commandeered or which it has obtained by working the 
mines since the war commenced, no matter for what reason it has had 
to spend its gold. At the same time sovereigns for South Africa have 
been less in demand, the South Africa banks having mostly made full 
provision long ago. For these and similar reasons then gold has been 
coming back to London of late. This means that certain causes for 
the dispersal of cash which helped to make money dear last year have 
ceased to operate, and the tendency is the other way; while the 
general boom in business has not yet set other specific causes tending 
to dispersal in operation. But the boom, nevertheless, goes on, and 
we may calculate with the utmost confidence on the renewed dispersal 
of cash before many months are over. 


Will Money be dear in the Autumn ?—I shall not be surprised if the 
dearness of money which is in the permanent drift of things is renewed 
next autumn or winter. This may come about from one of the causes 
which seems at first sight to point rather the other way, viz., the 
reopening of the Transvaal, and the greatly increased production of 
gold which will no doubt take place before the year is out. The re- 
opening, however, will also mean a great impetus to the boom in trade. 
Much mining machinery will be required in the Transvaal; railways 
will require repair, and the construction of many hundreds of miles of 
new railways, strategical and commercial, must be taken in hand ; 
docks and harbour works of an extensive kind will also be necessary ; 
and there must likewise be a large amount of house-building. In other 
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words there will be demands for capital of an extensive kind, accom- 
panied by a great dispersal of cash; and the new gold from the 
Transvaal, if it makes money easy, will only do so for the briefest 
interval. It has always to be remembered that an influx of new gold, 
cheap compared with commodities and so causing a rise of prices, 
means a rise of the value of money in the loan market, and the larger 
the influx of Transvaal gold seems likely to be, the more certainly we 
may look for a rise in prices and dear money. I believe from what is 
said in well informed quarters that the annual production of gold in 
the Transvaal, allowing only for the machinery existing and being put 
down when the war broke out, will exceed in two or three years’ time 
the enormous sum of £50,000,000! 


High Prices.—The governing business factor generally continues 
to be the high prices for coal and iron. Railway dividends are 
threatened, and the companies are resorting as far as they can to 
higher charges for goods conveyance and to a similar expedient as 
regards passengers, whom they are charging for luggage in a serious 
manner after years of comparative indifference. Similarly gas com- 
panies raise the price of gas. In other manufactures the same sort of 
effect must result from dear coal and iron, and so there is enhance- 
ment all round. The change is important in many ways, and if and 
when the Transvaal gold produces the anticipated effects, we may see 
a renewal of the country’s experience in the fifties and sixties when 
prices and wages went uv by leaps and bounds. 


The Indian Experiment.—Reference has already been made to the 
effect on the gold market of the Indian Government having gone so 
far with its experiment of a gold standard that it has now to employ 
part of its stock of gold in the purchase of silver for coinage, the 
stock of rupees which it could exchange for gold being exhausted. 
The change is a critical one as regards the experiment itself, which 
attracts renewed attention in the City. It establishes definitely a 
monetary system in India in which gold is the standard while silver 
coins continue to be the principal currency, and it will be interesting 
to see in what way such a currency is *‘ managed”’ without producing 
a discount or a premium upon gold at one time or other. It is stated 
that lately the silver coins have been at a slight premium compared 
with gold, and this will be difficult to avoid if the Indian Government 
does not pay out silver freely when silver is in demand. Per contra when 
there is ‘‘ back water,” silver coins may readily go to a discount unless 
the Government gives gold freely for them. These difficulties are all 
involved in the management of a non-automatic currency, and it is 
not surprising to find the Indian Government blamed at present for 
not freely letting out silver. The issue cannot but be instructive. I 
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observe in some quarters also assertions that wages are 
the employment for labour diminishing in consequence 
adjusting their business to the condition of a rupee, which 


the wood with its currency arrangements. 


unsettled. 


after the war is beginning. 


falling and 
of planters 
is enhanced 


in value as compared with the silver of the countries with which India 
must compete. The Indian Government is thus by no means out of 


Agricultural Prices. —Down to last year agricultural prices had not 
shared in the improvement of other prices which has gone along with 
the rise in coal and iron. This comes out very clearly from the official 
report of the Board of Agriculture (Major Craigie’s report) just issued. 
There would appear to have been something like overproduction in 
agriculture all over the world, not merely in cereals, but in meat, 
butter, cheese, and miscellaneous products. The tide may be turning 
even now or may turn soon, but the recent prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts generally would certainly appear to justify investigation and 
explanation. Professor Crookes and other authorities argue that the 
permanent tendency is for population to overtake the means of pro- 
ducing food, which would cause a rise of prices, but for the last few 
years prices have, in fact, gone the other way. One of the social results 
must be a continuance of the drift of population from agricultural to 
other pursuits such as has been going on in European countries and 
the United States for many years. The condition is not altogether 
favourable to projects for agricultural development in countries now 


Emigration.—-Another report of interest from a business point of 
view is that of the Board of Trade on Emigration and Immigration, 
(Sir Alfred Bateman’s) also just issued. The movement of population 
to new countries from old countries, like Germany and England, seems 
in fact to be checked for the moment, which corresponds with the 
apparent check to agricultural development to be found in the low 
prices of agricultural produce. A special point of interest in the same 
report, in connection with the recent war, is the return of population 
from South Africa which took place last year. According to the latest 
accounts the tide is now turning and the resettlement of South Africa 


R. G. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
April, 1900. 


Some recent Criticisms on the New Trades Combination Movement. E. 
J. SMITH. 


Mainly a reply to Mr. Cannan’s review of the movement in the 
Economic JouRNAL for March 1900. 


The Housing of the Poor in London. Atice Lewis. Christian Citizen- 
ship. Canon Houuanp. The Organization of Costermongers and 
Street Vendors in Manchester. C. E. B. Russevt and E. T. 
CampaGcnac. The Principle of Justice. Rev. W. R. Ince. Poor 
Law Statistics. J.C. Wruson. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
March, 1900. 


The International Money Market. C. Rozenraap, Census Taking and 
its Limitations. J. BAINES. 


The Representation of Statistics by Mathematical Formule. Proressor 
F. Y. Epcewortn. {A supplement, adding references and ex- 
planations. | 


Trade Union Expenditure on Unemployed Benefits since 1860. G. H. 
Woop. A correspondence, of both statistical and human interest, 
is traced between three curves, showing (1) the expenditure of 
certain trade unions on unemployed benefits per head for a 
series of years; (2) index numbers formed by comparing the 
yearly expenditure of each of the trades with the expenditure of 
the same trade in a certain base-period (1882-91), and averaging 
the percentages representing these comparisons for each of the 
years; (3) percentage of trade union members unemployed. 


Prices of Commodities ir 1899, A. SAvERBECK. [Referred to above, 
p. 276. 
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The Nineteenth Century. 
March, 1900. 


Women Workers: how they live: how they wish to live. Miss Eminy 

HoBHOUSE. 

Returns from some 500 women in various occupations show an 
average income of £129, inclusive of private incomes, sometimes con- 
siderable. Of this on an average 21-7 per cent. is paid in rent; the 
smaller the income, the larger the percentage. There is recorded 
the amount of space, 1:7 rooms per head, obtained for this payment ; 
and the payment which the workers would be willing to make, 
averaging 18 per cent. of income, for an amount of accommodation 
specified by themselves—a rudimentary demand schedule. ‘ Combined 
dwellings,” including the admission of man, are desired by many. 


Contemporary Review. 
March, 1900. 


Housing the Poor. Ropsert Donawp. 


Almost all the recommendations of the 1884 Commission have 
been carried out, yet the poorest classes have benefited little. Some 
amendments of the Housing Act are suggested ; taxation of site values 
would reduce rent. 


‘** One result would be the cheapening of building. It would not pay then 
to create slums, as the greater the value of the site, the higher the site-value 
rate would be, and the cheapening in building which would follow would 
encourage site owners to erect good houses.”’ 


Public Houses. Norw Burton. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
May, 1900. 
Petty’s Place in the History of Economic Thought. CHartes H. Hat. 
Public Employment Offices. E. L. Bocarrt. 


An account of arrangements for bringing employers and employed 
into communication in Germany and the United States. 


The Housing Problem in Great Cities. E. R. L. Gourp. 

Referring to the Tenement House Exhibitions in New York, the 
writer describes recent reforms. 
The Currency Act of 1900. F. W. Taussica. 

A complete examination of the measure more summarily described 
by the author above (p. 226). 
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Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
March, 1900. 


The General Saving and Old-Age Pension Bank of Belgium. W. F. 
WILLOUGHBY. 
Prices and Index-Numbers. KR. S, Pavan. 


‘‘The conception of an average is such that if the number of units be sub- 
stituted in each term of the series to be averaged, the aggregate number of 
units is not changed.’ [Contrast Venn, Logic of Chance, ed. III., ch. XVIII., 
§§ 1,2. ‘The number of possible kinds of averages is indefinitely great.’’] 

‘“‘Jevons succeeded in enveloping it [the conception of an average] in a 
perplexing maze of uncertainty.” 

The writer admits only one kind of average, a certain weighted 
arithmetic mean, and one idea about it, that, if the proportions between 


the quantities consumed are constant, no postulate need be made as 
to the dispersion of the price-variations. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
March, 1900, 
A Southern Mill Town, Hoiuanp TxHompson. 


Price Movements and Individual Welfare. Pror. Ricomonp Mayo-Smiru. 


Index numbers weighted according to expenditure show that a fall 
in prices benefits consumers. It is not disastrous to production, and 
it tends to better distribution. 


Governmental Regulation of Railways Bill. E.R. Jonnson. Patten’s 
Study of English Thought. Pror. Munroe Smirn. 


The Yale Review. 
February, 1900. 
Influence of the Trust in the development of undertaking Genius. S. 
SHErwoop. JLecent Works on Russian Economic Conditions. V. 
G. SuukuovitcH. LEeperience of the Dutch with Tropical Labour. 
I. The Culture System. Curve Day. One of the notes describes 
the Annual Meeting of the Verein fiir Social Politik. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
March, 1900, 


De Vassurance appliquée a Vextinction des emprunts hypothécaires. R. 
G. Lévy. Anarchie et individualisme. H. L. Fotrx. Mouvement 
scientifique et industriel. D. Brtuet. Revue de l’Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, du 15 novbre. au 20 fevrier, 1900. J. 
Lerort. Mafia et Mafiosi. R. A. Guro, 
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April. 

Les assurances sur la vie en 1900. Eve. Rocueuin. Les principes de 
la Révolution de 1789 et le socialisme. E. Martineau. Le mouve- 
ment financier et commercial. M. Dasiet. Revue des principales 
Publications économiques de UV Etranger. M. Buocx. L’Adminis- 
tration et les incendies de thédtres. D. BELLET. 


May. 


Le Péril socialiste. VitrrEpo Pareto. La décadence de l Angleterre. 
Mournari. [England has flourished under Free Trade.] Cozlisses 
et Coulissiers. A. E. Sayous. Le Mouvement agricole. G. 
GRANDEAU. Revue des Publications économiques en Langue francaise. 
ROvuXEL. 


Revue de Economie Politique (Paris). 
February, 1900. 


Le Marchandage et le decret du 2 mars 1848. Raovut Jay. Les publi- 
cations économiques Busses en 1897. WLADIMIR DE DEHN. 
Evaluation de la fortune privée en France. V. Turquan. [Various 
methods of estimating the national wealth are set forth.] Les 
populations rurales en Allemagne. HeErrz. 


March. 


Travail en Chambre et Police Sanitaire. E. Scowiepuann. Evaluation 
de la fortune privée en France (suite). V. Turquan. [The values 
of inheritances (biens successoraux) in different years and for 
different kinds of goods form the basis of calculation.] La loi du 
9 avril, 1898. A. Bortssarp. La cénécosophie ou Sociologie. 
CuHares Limousin. 

April. 

Rapports d’Economie politique avec la morale et le droit. G. H. 
Scumipt. Nouvelle étude sur les livres fonciers. Jacques Dumas. 
Les operations en participation et les emissions de valeurs. A. E. 
Sayous. Les transformations économiques de la Russie. 

The editor has notes, bright as usual, on the State-purchase of 
the French railways, directed against M. Bourrat’s “‘ rapport ” in favour 
of that measure, and on the Exhibition, with special reference to the 
‘‘ international school.” 


Jahrb. f. National Oekonomie und Statistik (Jena). 
February, 1900. 


Zur Geschichte des Grundeigentums. (Schluss). F. Racurann. Der 
Schutz der Arbeitswilligen. Furscu. Die Zurischen werkelhr- 
statistik in Oesterreich-Ungarn. V. Martasa. 

In the Miscellanies, a review by Dr. Kur Wickseut of Professor 

Seligman’s “ Shifting and incidence ef Taxation,’ forms an original 
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contribution to the subject. Premising that the rise in the price of 
an article in consequence of a tax is an inaccurate measure of the 
fiscal burden, the reviewer studies the effects of a protective import 
tax in various cases. He next examines Professor Seligman’s pro- 
positions connecting the elasticity of demand and certain other circum- 
stances with the less or greater burdensomeness of an impost on 
monopolised articles—the propositions disputed in the Economic 
JourNAL for June 1899—and finds them “all false”; “das Cournot- 
Edgeworthsche theorem ist iiberall richtig.” TEven the least plausible 
of the contentions in the article referred to, that a tax on first class 
railway fares might possibly cause the fares of all classes to be lowered, 
is sustained by the Swedish authority as a legitimate deduction from 
the normal assumption of theory that the monopolist aims at maximtm 
proit. 
March, 1900. 

Ueber die Frage . . . . beweglicher Getreidezille. K. Dimeuu. 

Movable corn tariffs are discussed with special reference to English 
theory and experience. 

April, 1900. 
Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des Kapitalzinses. Jos. Kuniscuer. Die 
italienischen Arbeiterkammern. V. JOHN. 

Die Entwickelung des Preisniveaus inden letzten Decennien. J. Conran. 

The price level for 1898, compared with the years immediately 
preceding, shows a rise or fall according to the nature of the mean 
simple or weighted, which is used. The prices for 1899 show an 
unequivocal rise. 


Finanz Archiv, (Stuttgart) 16er Jahrgang 2er Band, 1899. 
Zur entstehung der Erhags- und Kahstersteuern im der deutschen Staaten. 
ApoLF ROLLE. 
Deals with the origin of direct taxes in the German states. 
Lo 


Die deutsche Wehrsteuerfrage. HERMANN FIK. 

A discussion of ‘“‘the tax in lieu of military service,’ with the 
text of the laws formerly proposed for Germany, and an examination 
of the objections to the measure. 


Die Finanzen Ruminiens. G. D, CREANGA. 
Traces the development since 1850 of the finances of that country. 


Dr. Vander Borght describes the Dutch inheritance tax of 1897, and 
various documents on the finance of the German states are given or 
analysed, notably the reported discussions under the Prussian Income 
Tax of 1891. 


In the Swedish Ekonomisk Tidskrift, besides articles dealing with 
specially Scandinavian questions, appears an interesting discussion on 
child labour in factories by the Editor, who, in the January and 
February numbers, discusses proposals for Swedish legislation in the 
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light of foreign, and especially English and Swiss experience. From 
the same pen comes a note in the March number, dealing with bank- 
note issue, in which some lessons of the crisis of 1847 are appealed to 
in a comparison of the proportionate-reserve and limited-fiduciary- 
issue systems. In the same number Hr. Andersson writes on the 
Balance of Trade and the Balance of Indebtedness, and adds an 
examination of some defects in records of imports and exports, especi- 
ally in certain parts of the Swedish commercial statistics. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
March, 1900. 


Sunto di Alcuni Capitoli di un Nuovo Trattato di Economia Pura del 
Prof. Pareto. V. Pareto. 

One of the leading features in the forthcoming treatise on Mathematical 
Economy will be the use of the indifference curve rather than the 
principle of marginal utility as the starting-point. In this first in- 
stalment the nature of choice and the use of deductive reasoning are 
elucidated. 

April. 

L’ Origine del Baratto: A Froposito di un Nuovo Studio del Cognetti. 
M. Pantatreont. Una Questione di Cittadinanza in Occasione di 
una Recente Elezione Politica. G.Semeraro. La Lotta Contro 
la Pellagra (I. Provvedimenti). P. Srrrva. Ancora di Francesco 
Ferrara. 

May. 

L’ Origine del Baratto: A Proposito di un Nuovo Studio del Cognettn. 
M. PANTALEONI. 

The main question discussed in the series which this article com- 
pletes is, which form of barter among the several forms which history 
has preserved is the most ancient. In 1881 Professor Cognetti, in a 
book on Primitive Forms of Economical Activity, had maintained 
that tacit barter was the first form. In 1889 the same author, in 
a monograph on ‘“ Successive Structural Forms of Commerce,” tries to 
prove that Andamanese forms of bartering are the more ancient. 
Professor Pantaleoni disputes the later opinions of Professor Cognetti. 
He finds strong evidence in favour of the priority of tacit barter. He 
points out what gradual modifications tacit barter suffered so as to 
lead up to well-known forms of Roman archaic law, and offers some 
examples of intermediate stages. The most ancient forms of tacit 
barter appear to have been international (or intertribal) transactions, 
and some archaic legal institutions are shown to have been strong 
obstacles to any bartering within primitive tribes. The theory that 
barter originated in the interchange of gifts between host and guest is 
disputed by the author, who traces with much learning successive 
forms of the jus hospitale. 

Commemorazione del M. E. Prof. Luigi Cossa. V. Stmoncetui. Sul 
Costo e sul Reddito delle Carriere Universitarie. E. Rasert. Le 
Borse del Lavoro in Francia. G. FRANcOIS. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BaLMrortH (RAMsDEN). Some Social and Political Pioneers of the 
Nineteenth Century. London: Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 228. 


Horson (J. A.). The Economics of Distribution. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1900. 12mo. Pp. 368. $1.25. 


Kirkup (T.). A History of Socialism. London: Black; New 
York: Macmillan. 8vo. Pp. 272. $2. 


[Enlarged new edition.] 


Sayce (A. H.). Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Customs. 
London: Nimmo. 8vo. Pp. 284. 5s. 
[With chapters on slavery, agriculture, trade, based on the contract tablets. ] 


Statesman’s Year-Book. Edited by J. Scorr Kerrie and I. P. A. 
Renwick. London: Macmillan. Fresh material has been added at 
several points, ¢.g., the Statistics of Madagascar and the industries and 
growing commerce of the United States. 


American Economic Association: Twelfth Annual Meeting, February, 
1900. New York: Macmillan Co.; London: Swan Sonnenschein. 

[The proceedings of the Association are characterised by their usual brilliant 
variety. Papers were read by the President, Prof. Hadley, on Economic Theory 
and Political Morality ; by Prof. Ely, on Senior’s Theory of Monopoly ; by Prof. 
Emery, on The Place of the Speculator in the Theory of Distribution. Among the 
speakers on the last subject, Prof. Carver wondered ‘‘ whether, after all, we cannot 
include speculators’ profits under the same class with those of the entrepreneur... 
it is production just as truly to carry goods from a time when they are cheap to a 
time when they are dear as it is to carry them from a place where they are cheap 
to a place where they are dear.” Taxation, trusts, and railway problems were 
discussed by several speakers and writers.] 


Atkinson (Epwarp). Fifty Years’ Record of Factory Mutual 
Insurance: based on Thirty-five Years’ Personal Experience, with 
Suggestions for the Protection of Cities from Conflagrations. Boston: 
Damrell and Upham. 1900. 


Cuatmers (T.). The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, 
abridged, with an Introduction by Prof. C.R. Henderson. New York: 
Seribner’s, 1900. 8vo. Pp. 361. $1.25. 


[A reprint of Chalmers’s book of 1826, enhanced by a biography and analysis.] 


Eaton (J. 8.). Railroad Operations: How to know them from a 
Study of Accounts and Statistics. New York: Railroad Gazette. 


1900. 8vo. Pp. 313. $2. 


[By the statistician of the Lehigh Railway.] 


Eny (Ricuarp T.). Monopolies and Trusts. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1900. Pp. 278. 
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Farreuinp (G. J.). Rural Wealth and Welfare: Economic Prin- 
ciples Illustrated and Applied to Farm Life. New York: Macmillan Co. 
12mo. $1.25. 

[Addressed to the American farmer: a popular statement of general economic 
principles, with information on divers economic topics, offering nothing new to the 
trained student. ] 

GuNTON (GEORGE). Trusts and the Public. New York: D. 
Appleton. 1900. 12mo. 40c.; cloth, $1. 


Houuanver (J. H., editor), Studies in State Taxation, with Par- 
ticular Reference to the Southern States. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 8vo. Pp. 253. $1.25. 


[Five essays by students and graduates of Johns Hopkins University. ] 


Witutcox (WaLTeR F.). Negro Criminality. Boston: George H. 
oO d 5 
Ellis, 1899. (Social Science Association at Saratoga.) 
[A singularly impartial judgment on the crimes of negroes and the retaliation 
by whites. ] 


AVENEL (VicomTE G, D’). Le mécanisme de la vie moderne, 3° 
série: la maison parisienne ; l’alcool et les liqueurs; le chauffage ; 
les courses. Paris: Colin. 16mo. Pp. 340. 4 fr. 

[Descriptions of contemporary conditions in Paris.] 


CANDERLIER (G.). Les Lois de la Population et leur application 
ala Belgique. Paris: Guillaumin and Co. 4to, Pp. 572. 

[The author formulates on marriages, births, deaths, and the total population 
of a country eight particular laws, which he derives from the following general 
law :—‘‘ The necessity to supply human wants and the conditions under which 
this can be done regulate the movements of populations in their totality and in 
their essential elements.” In the present volume he verifies these laws for 
Belgium ; two subsequent volumes are announced concerning England and France.] 


DecHESNE (LAuRENT). L’expansion Kconomique de la Belgique. 
Paris: Larose. 1900. Pp. 70. 

[Development of commerce and colonisation is advocated, the Congo settlement 
being referred to as a success.] 

Deiss (IpouaRD). Etudes Sociales et industrielles sur la Belgique. 
Paris: Guillaumin and Co. 1900. Pp. 328. 

[This collection of travelling notes on various regions of Belgium conveys a mass 
of instructive and well-presented details.] 

GipE (CHARLES). La Co-opération: Conferences de Propagande. 
Paris: Larose. Pp. 320. 

[The author has collected in this volume the lectures and addresses in which he 
has advocated the cause of co-operation. There is presented in a popular form a 
picture of the co-operative movement in France during the last decade. ]} 

Kasurro (Saito). La Protection Ouvriére au Japon. Paris: 
Larose. 1900. 

Passy (FrEpERIc). Un Cours Libre (d’Economie Politique) sous 
)’ Empire, 1863-65. Paris: Guillaumin. 1900. Pp. 177. 

[The reprint of a series of free lectures delivered in Nice and Montpellier at a 
time when the number of chairs of political economy in French universities might 
have been counted on the fingers of one hand. ] 
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SEPTEMBER, 1900 


OUR TRADE PROSPERITY AND THE OUTLOOK! 


THE great prosperity of the present.time, by common consent, 
has something alarming in it. We have the feeling about it ex- 
pressed in Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional”’ at the time of the 
Diamond Jubilee, Lest we Forget. It may be the case asa 
matter of fact that great prosperity is not always followed by 
adversity, either in the case of individuals or of nations, but I 
mention the common feeling merely to give as strong an impres- 
sion as possible of the degree of prosperity—a prosperity which 
excites a kind of superstitious misgiving. 

This is not to be a statistical paper, but it may be useful to 
present a few figures by way of confirming the popular impres- 
sion and giving an idea of the nature of the prosperity itself. 
The fact which appears to me very striking is that when we look 
back a short period, say for ten years or so, we find there is a 
remarkable growth upon every side, and then this remarkable 
growth is followed in the last year of all by a sudden and rapid 
improvement constituting the boom of the present time. 

The returns of Railway Traffic in the United Kingdom form 
one of the best tests of the general course of trade in the country. 
These returns show, as between 1888 and 1898, an increase of 
business from 72’8 millions sterling to 96°2 millions sterling, which 
is an increase of rather more than 30 per cent. in ten years. Then 
in 1899 we find that the figure is 101°6 millions sterling, an in- 
crease of no less than 5 per cent. in one year, following upon the 
great increase for the previous ten years. 

The movements of shipping in the Foreign trade, which are 
also a fair test of trade generally, are to the same effect. ‘The 
clearances with cargoes from the United Kingdom increased 

1 Address delivered at a private meeting on July 5, 1900. 
No. 39.—VOL. x. x 
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between 1888 and 1898 from 31°6 million tons to 39°5 million 
tons, an increase of about 25 per cent.; and then in 1899 there 
is an increase over 1898 of about 3°6 million tons, or 9 per cent. 

The production of coal, whose importance as an instrumental 
article need not be dwelt upon, increased between 1888 and 1898 
from 170 million tons to 202 million tons, an increase of 20 per 
cent. ; and this is followed in 1899 by a further increase in one 
year of about 10 per cent.! 

The imports of the country show an increase between 1888 
and 1898 from 387 million sterling to 470 million sterling, which 
is an increase of 21} per cent., and the increase in 1899 is about 
15 millions, or about 3 per cent. more. In this case, it may be 
mentioned, there is a further enormous increase during the cur- 
rent year, amounting in the six months ending June last to about 
8 per cent. 

Contrary to what is generally the case with the trade figures, 
the exports of British and Irish produce show no increase be- 
tween the particular years mentioned, viz., 1888 and 1898. The 
total in each year is about 234 million sterling. In reality, I 
believe there is a real increase in the Foreign Export trade in the 
period, which has been concealed by the effect of the reduction 
in the prices of raw materials imported which are contained in 
the articles exported, particularly the reduction in the price of 
raw cotton. But however that may be, there is in 1899 a sudden 
remarkable increase. Omitting new ships which are included 
for the first time in the returns for 1899, we find that in that 
year the exports have risen to 255 millions sterling, which is 
an increase of 22 millions over the previous year, or 9 per 
cent. Here again, also, there is a remarkable increase in the 
current year over 1899, amounting roughly in the early part 
of the year to something like 16 per cent. 

The exports of coal are an especially important part of our 
foreign export trade, and the facts regarding it are at present 
especially noteworthy. Between 1888 and 1898 the quantity 
of coal exported increased from 27 to 36} million tons, which 
is an increase of about 35 per cent. At the same time, the 
increase in value was from 11°3 millions sterling to 18'1 millions 
sterling, which is an increase of about 60 per cent. In 1899, 
again, the exports of coal increased in quantity from 363 to 
43 million tons, an increase of 18 per cent. The value at 
the same time increased from 18 to 23 millions sterling, an 
increase of 28 percent. Thus, the increase in the quantity of 


1 Estimated only ; the official figures not yet being published. 
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coal exported has been enormous, but the increase in value is 
something much more, and is really astonishing. In the present 
year there is a further increase of about 5 per cent. in the quan- 
tity exported, but the increase in value is more considerable still, 
being about 62 per cent: compared with last year! We may 
say, approximately, that in the present year we are exporting 
about 45 million tons of coal at a value of not less than 37 mil- 
lions sterling ; whereas, in 1888, the export was 27 million tons, 
at a value of 11°3 millions sterling only. The increase in quan- 
tity is two-thirds of the former amount, but the increase in value 
is twice the total amount exported in 1888, or an increase of over 
23 millions sterling in this one article alone; so great is the 
change in a very few years. 

The increase in the national revenue is not less remarkable. 
In 1888 the Chancellor of the Exchequer, apart from the local 
taxation funds, received 90 millions sterling ; and in 1899, that 
is the year ending March 31st, 1899, the figure is 108 millions 
sterling ; the apparent increase being, thus, 18 millions sterling. 
During this period, however, there was a net loss to the 
revenue by changes in taxation amounting to 2 millions ster- 
ling, so that the real gain in the interval is 20 millions, or 22 
per cent., which is about double the increase of population in 
the period. 

In the year ending 3lst March, 1900, there was a further 
erowth of revenue of an astonishing kind. The increase now is 
from 108°3 millions to 119°8 millions, which is quite over 10 per 
cent. Part of this increase, perhaps one-fifth, is due to the pay- 
ment of duties on the withdrawal of goods from bond in antici- 
pation of the Budget, and the real increase should perhaps be 
put at 8 millions, or 7} per cent. But this is still a most 
remarkable growth following on the preceding growth which has 
been described. 

In connection with this growth of revenue, we find there is 
an equally remarkable growth of the property subject to direct 
taxation. Comparing the gross assessments to income tax, which 
is the most convenient figure to take, we find that there is an 
increase in the ten years ending 1897-8 from 629 to 729 
millions sterling. The real increase is also greater than this. 
Owing to certain changes which have been made in Schedule B, 
a correction is required in the earlier figure, so that for pur- 
poses of comparison it should be 592 millions sterling, upon 
which sum the increase to 729 millions sterling is nearly 25 per 
cent. Later figures are not before me, but probably there has 
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been a great enhancement this year corresponding to the general 
growth of the Revenue. 

Summing up these remarkable figures, we may say that the 
growth of our prosperity in recent years is quite on a par with 
the growth in former periods of leaps and bounds. I am especi- 
ally impressed by the growth of the Income Tax assessments. 
In the ten years prior to the period now dealt with, these assess- 
ments showed a smaller rate of increase than they had done for 
some time before, or have done since. Whatever may have been 
the cause of slackening in the rate of growth after the early 
seventies, they would seem not to have been operative in more 
recent years. We have got back to the wonderful experience of 
the early seventies themselves. 


The question that I now wish to put, having regard to the 
common feeling expressed at the beginning of this paper, is, 
‘‘ What are the prospects of this great prosperity continuing?” 
It can hardly be called abnormal prosperity, because the growth 
has been going on for generations, and the abnormal time was 
rather from about 1875 to 1887, when there was a slackening of 
the rate of growth. But whether abnormal or not, the prosperity 
is certainly remarkable for the vigour of the growth which has 
been displayed. 

In answering this question, there appear to be two points of 
view from which it may be considered. One is the point of an 
extended survey in which we should look at the general problem 
of our continued prosperity during several generations—the 
question in other words of a chronic change. The other point of 
view is the point for a narrower survey, in which the question 
rather is as to an ebb succeeding the present flow and how far 
that ebb will run. There appears to be sufficient evidence in 
economic experience of a flow and ebb in trade recurring at in- 
tervals which used to be reckoned as about ten and eleven years, 
but which some authorities lately have felt inclined to reduce, 
though I believe this last experience of all tends rather to sup- 
port a ten or eleven years’ period. Accordingly, there may be 
ups and downs which have to be disentangled from the greater 
movements apparent on a wider survey, and it may be also inter- 
esting to consider at any point of the cycle in trade what the 
conditions really are and what the next change will probably be. 

When we look at the question from the first point of view, we 
may easily be committed to a very wide discussion. Such topics 
as the possible decay of the national character owing to the cor- 
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ruption engendered by prosperity itself are not foreign to it, while 
every one is aware of the prophecies of evil which are made in 
many quarters in connection with German and American com- 
petition, and also in connection with the decay of our supremacy 
in the coal and iron industries. 

To discuss such topics fully would require a book and not an 
essay. In any case, the changes to arise, if any, from such 
causes would be changes of a chronic nature not likely to be 
traceable for a good many years or perhaps for generations to 
come; and meanwhile there may be many ups and downs in 
business, such as are apparent on a shorter view. The 
latter question seems, thus, to be of the most immediate in- 
terest, and I shall therefore merely indicate the nature of the 
discussion involved in the study of the subject from the first 
point of view. 

Contrary to the opinion which is very widely entertained as 
to the approaching decay of our prosperity from general and 
permanent causes, I am disposed to hold that the conditions 
of prosperity in this country are generally stable, and this view, 
it may be added, appears to be confirmed by experience. The 
conditions of our prosperity, such as they are, have existed for 
about two hundred years at least, in which national and indivi- 
dual prosperity have gone on increasing, and increasing appar- 
ently at an even greater rate in the most recent periods than at 
earlier dates. These general conditions are the industrial quality 
and capacity of the people working in an age of invention, rein- 
forced for many years past by a great accumulation of capital, 
which is like an easily worked mine producing a large income to 
the community without much exertion. Special developments 
have no doubt occurred from time to time. At one time, wool; 
at another time, the woollen manufactures; at another, cotton 
manufactures ; at another, the iron and coal industries ; and at yet 
another, the shipbuilding and shipowning industries—have all 
been leading features in the business of the country, upon which 
everything else appeared to depend. We have also gained 
specially at certain periods by such external events as the 
colonizing of America and Australia, and latterly of South 
Africa, the commercial development of India, and even such 
events as the Franco-German Wer. But always the main 
causes, I maintain, have been the quality of the people at 
home and the accumulation of capital. Some of the develop- 
ments abroad on which attention has often been concentrated 
as the causes of our prosperity at home have in truth been 
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effects and not causes. I refer, for instance, to such an econ- 
omic development as the prosperity of the West Indies in 
former times. This prosperity was simply due to the fact that 
the people of the United Kingdom bought a great deal of sugar 
from the West Indies at a high price. In the same way, it 
is the people of this country who cause much prosperity in 
foreign parts and in our colonies at the present time, not so 
much the foreign and colonial possessions which cause our pros- 
perity, though of course there is always action and reaction. 

As regards the particular causes now dwelt on for our chronic 
decay, the most important is the alleged deterioration of the na- 
tional character in consequence of the prosperity itself. Possibly 
certain classes suffer from things being too easy for them; they 
do not show the inventiveness, or keenness, or thrift manifested 
by their predecessors. But although there are evidences of a 
falling off amongst certain portions of the community, what I 
would suggest is that at all times for generations past, as any 
student of social conditions must have observed, there have been 
great numbers of wastrels in the community—children of people 
who have made fortunes and who have not been able to retain 
them—so that the phenomena now witnessed of which so much 
is made are by no means new. The question is one of degree 
simply, and I perceive no sign that the members of the commu- 
nity generally are disposed to sit down and enjoy themselves, and 
are not as disposed to engage in the exertions which their prede- 
cessors engaged in as if they were those predecessors themselves. 
The form of the struggle and the things to be done are different, 
but the keenness in commercial circles and in the City has by no 
means slackened. 

With regard to another cause mentioned for our chronic decay, 
namely, foreign competition, it may be pointed out generally that 
in its essential nature, apart from special circumstances, foreign 
competition is not of a nature which is likely to produce the decay. 
that is apprehended. The idea that competition is a bad thing 
for a particular class of business or a particular individual in 
business is an idea of the market place which is apt to produce 
an altogether untrue impression when extended into a general 
theory. Each competitor in a business naturally looks at the 
proceedings of all the other competitors, and if any one gets 
ahead of him he concludes that disaster is approaching. This 
is the rule of business. But when we come to examine the 
effects of competition from the outside, we find that many com- 
petitors seem all alike to thrive, and that the competition itself is 
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in fact beneficial to society, resulting in an orderly sequence of 
production, distribution and consumption which could not exist 
without it. What is thus true of competition generally must 
be true of foreign competition particularly. We see in fact 
that the foreign competitor, just like any other competitor, in 
enriching himself enriches the whole community. The people 
who buy from him have a larger surplus for other purchases 
than they otherwise would have, and if his business is to sup- 
ply more efficient tools and instruments of production, there is 
immediately an increase of wealth which is beneficial not merely 
to the particular community which gains the wealth, but all 
others from whom they are, or may be, purchasers. As a matter 
of fact, it has also been found that from time immemorial in this 
country, during all the period in which our prosperity has been 
increasing, there have been incessant complaints of foreign 
competition from which disaster and ruin were anticipated, and 
yet the beginning of the disaster has never even been wit- 
nessed. 

Special importance is now attached, however, to the decay 
of our predominance and even pre-eminence in the iron and 
coal industries. Other countries, as is quite obvious, especially 
the United States, have become serious competitors with us in 
the production of iron and coal, and the United States has not 
merely come abreast of us in the production, but has now passed 
us in the race. If, indeed, the production of iron and coal were 
the foundation, and the sole foundation of our prosperity, 
there would be something to be alarmed at; but can it be 
said that our more favourable position in the production of 
iron and coal has been in past times a condition of our pros- 
perity generally, apart from the more general conditions which 
have been referred to? We are no doubt at a disadvantage 
now, in comparison with other countries, in the means of 
producing food, and raw materials like coal; but we have been 
food importers, and to some extent raw material importers, for 
generations, and yet our prosperity goes on increasing as we 
increase our imports. Why should the process change? 

It seems evident that generally it is less important for a par- 
ticular community than ever it was to be in possession of cheap 
food and raw materials produced within its own domain. The 
cheapness of transport has equalised matters throughout the 
world so that now people can live, and manufactures can be carried 
on, where climatic and other conditions are most favourable, and 
not necessarily in the places where the food and raw materials 
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are produced. As to coal in particular, it appears important to 
observe that the increased efficiency of the article makes the 
actual possession of the raw material itself less and less necessary 
to a manufacturing nation. Say at one time it took £50 worth 
of coal to produce £100 worth of goods, which sell for £105. 
Clearly in such a case a difference of 10 per cent. in the cost of 
producing coal to the advantage of a foreign competitor would be 
enormous. The difference would be equal to the whole profit 
upon the business done. But if, owing to inventions, £50 worth 
of coal suffices for producing £1,000 worth of goods, which at the 
same rate of profit sell at £1,050, then the difference of 10 per 
cent. in the price of coal would only affect the profit to the extent 
of one-tenth, and there would be greater play for the factors 
other than coal in the total cost of production. Some change of 
this kind I believe has happened in more than one manufacturing 
process. While in the manufacture of gas and other processes, 
coal remains specially important, in the textile manufactures and 
others, owing to the very great superiority of the machines, the 
price of coal is becoming a less and less important part of the total 
cost of production ; and the variations in its price in different 
localities, and at different periods, consequently affect less and 
less the profits upon the total produce which are determined 
mainly by other factors. 

The general conclusion, then, is that it is a mistake to fix on 
specific industries as necessary to a particular community which 
has a great variety of population, great industrial and commercial 
capacity, and large capital. Under the latter conditions hardly 
any specific trade seems indispensable. The community ought, 
in fact, to follow the times and to be continually changing, so 
that the ‘‘ indispensable ” industry of one period may sink to quite 
a secondary place at a later date, and perhaps altogether dis- 
appear. 

I have to answer, accordingly, in the negative, the question as 
to the chronic decay of our prosperity from the present time. As 
yet, at least, there is no visible sign of such decay commencing, 
and I can see nothing in the alleged causes to indicate the 
approach of such decay. The one thing to apprehend is, I 
believe, a possible change in the national character resulting from 
the very magnitude of the accumulation of capital. An increasing 
part of the nation may be living upon its capital, and not taking 
part in the actual everyday work of the world. It would appear, 
however, that such a class would be a class apart in the nation, and 
would by no means constitute the whole community, which might 
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continue to work and improve its conditions outside the special 
class living upon its means. 


I come next to the question of what is likely to happen imme- 
diately, apart from the question of chronic changes. Is there a 
probability of an ebb in trade in a short time to take the place of 
the present flow? To put the question is almost to state the 
answer. If there be a flow and an ebb in these affairs, to show 
that the tide is full is to indicate the approach of the ebb. There 
are not wanting, however, some precise indications at the present 
time. 

(a) The remarkable stringency in money last autumn and 
winter was in its nature and circumstances a sign of general com- 
mercial change such as follows a period of rapid growth in busi- 
ness and rising prices attended by great speculation. Rapid 
growth such as we have described is always followed by Money 
Market stringency, and the stringency, which may be continued 
for a year or two, betokens a coming change in the opposite 
direction. In the present case the stringency was especially 
noticeable in Germany, among the more important countries in 
the world, and Germany, as is well known, has developed indus- 
trially and financially with wonderful rapidity in recent years, 
so that a set-back was to be looked for. But monetary stringency 
cannot in these times be confined to any one country, and its 
effects are far-reaching. At the present moment there has been 
a return of ease in the Money Market, but this ease will probably 
be short-lived. 

(>) In certain directions business is already falling off. The 
Traffic Returns of the leading railway companies during the first 
half of the current year show a smaller progress than at any period 
for some years past, and even an actual decline, the change being 
in contrast with the remarkable growth down to 1889 which has 
been described. We shall not have the official figures as to the 
traffic in 1900 till the end of the year, but these figures as to the 
principal lines are significant enough. The increase on the 
average is about 2 per cent. only, and the increase in the case of 
the London and North-Western Railway is no more than about 
1 per cent., while other companies, such as the Brighton, North 
London, South Eastern, and Chatham and Dover, either show 
no increase at all or only nominal amounts. The facts are not 
yet shown in statistics, but it is also well known that there is a 


1 Since this was written there are already signs of stringency reappearing, and 
the Bank rate has been raised to 4 per cent. 
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falling off in the orders on the books of manufacturers in the iron 
trade, and particularly a falling off in the orders for private ship- 
building. Generally also it may be said that if we allow for the 
increase of the price of coal and iron and other commodities, the 
apparent growth of our foreign exports at the present date would 
be found not to be a real growth, or real to a small extent only. 
In other words, there is a check to business which is concealed in 
some of the usual statistics by the rise in values. 

(c) The circumstances of the wheat harvest and of other agri- 
cultural production throughout the world appear to be such as to 
foreshadow an early advance in agricultural prices, and an ad- 
vance in such prices is pro tanto unfavourable to prosperity. 
There has already been a sensible rise in wheat. I doubt whether 
the unfavourable circumstances are likely to have a great degree 
of effect, but the indications as far as they go are not favourable. 

(d) The great rise in coal and iron to which attention has 
been incidentally drawn must foreshadow, as in 1873, a turn in 
the opposite direction. The boom in trade causes the rise in the 
price of the great instrumental articles of trade, and the rise 
itself tends to begin a movement in the opposite direction. The 
obvious result is that profits in many trades are diminished by 
the rise. The expense of production is immediately increased, 
and the charges to the consumer cannot be advanced pari passu. 
The difficulty is well illustrated by what is happening in gas, 
an article closely dependent upon the price of coal. The gas 
companies enjoying a monopoly are able to recoup themselves in 
part by charging more totheconsumer. But other manufacturers 
are in a different position. Railway companies, for instance, are 
unable for various reasons to advance their charges, and share- 
holders have to submit to an immediate loss of dividend. Such 
a loss of profit, however, when diffused throughout trade gener- 
ally, diminishes enterprise, and trade is also indirectly affected by 
the diminution of the accumulation which capitalists are able to 
make. Whatever may be the exact explanation, it can certainly 
be affirmed that a rise in coal and iron such as has now taken 
place is invariably followed at no very long interval by slackness 
in general trade. 

(e) Another reason for anticipating an ebb in the volume of 
trade is to be found in the widespread political unrest which pre- 
vails. We have the authority of Lord Wolseley for the statement 
that affairs abroad are making more heavy calls upon our Army 
and Navy than at any previous time in our history. Apart from 
this there are ‘signs of apprehension and disquiet which are even 
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more injurious to business than actual outlay for military pur- 
poses in order to achieve some definite object. People may take 
different views, but for myself I confess to great apprehension as 
to the immediate future in international politics. The broad 
ground for this opinion is that the three great military govern- 
ments, Russia, Germany, and France—particularly -Russia and 
Germany—are taking a novel interest in the affairs of distant 
countries which are important to us as countries with which we 
have a great deal of trade, and are acting from a point of view, 
that of a military monarchy, which makes their action dangerous 
to peace among themselves and to peace with this country. No 
concession we can make will permanently satisfy them, not even 
the partition of our Colonial possessions amongst them. This is 
a permanent cause of disquiet. Peace, if it is to be preserved, 
will only be preserved by a difficult diplomacy in the midst of 
continual alarms.! 

Much trade goes on, of course, in the midst of such alarms, 
but less energy is shown by merchants and manufacturers than 
there would otherwise be, and there is a smaller investment of 
capital ; the assurance of peace is needed for undertakings requir- 
ing a long period to carry through. 

These are all indications, then, that a period in which trade 
will not develop at the recent rapid rate, but may even go back 
a little, is at hand. We expect an ebb after such a flow as there 
has been on general principles, but quite apart from general prin- 
ciples, we may also perceive that there are already appearances of 
slack water. 

The slackening of trade must also be attended in the usual 
course by some diminution in the rate of growth of the revenue, 
if not by an actual decline. Decline of revenue, according to 
past experience, rather comes after the slackening of trade itself, 
but if trade has already received a check, and will be less next 
year or the year after than it is now, the stoppage of the growth 
of the revenue will inevitably follow, as it has followed in former 
times. I should not anticipate, however, any actual decline, or, 
at least, any great decline, in the revenue itself, though that is 
not a contingency to be altogether put out of sight, if the ebb in 
trade should be to a lower mark than we have been accustomed 
to think of in recent experience, just as the flow has been to a 
higher mark than usual. Of course it will be understood we are 


1 Since this was written the China crisis has broken out, and this fact of course 
accentuates what is here said, as providing an occasion for international ambitions 
and_jealousies to make themselves felt. 
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here only speaking of a temporary depression. There may be 
many ebbs and flows before the chronic causes referred to earlier 
can begin to have perceptible effect, if they do have such effect 
at all. 

There is one special circumstance also, applicable more par- 
ticularly to the revenue, though it is also applicable more or less 
generally, to which attention may be given. This is the pos- 
sible influence of the gold discoveries in maintaining and 
increasing prices and wages, and so neutralising some of the 
effects of a period of depression by arresting the incidental fall 
of prices. There is some probability that such an effect will be 
experienced now as it was in the fifties and sixties, and as it has 
been, I believe, in the last few years, during which there has 
been a marked contrast, as we have seen, to the experience of 
the depressed period 1875—87. Not much Transvaal gold will 
come forward in the current year, as the war is not being finished 
in time to permit of the full resumption of the industry before the 
year expires. Afterwards, however, the annual product of 20 
millions sterling which was reached before the war will be quickly 
increased to 50, some say to 100 millions. The figure of the 
annual production of the Transvaal will undoubtedly be enormous. 
Looking then at the production of gold throughout the world in- 
dependently of the Transvaal, we must anticipate an enormous 
production altogether, which cannot but enhance money prices, 
profits, and wages, and this enhancement in a period of depres- 
sion will neutralise to some extent the appearance of depression 
itself. The national revenue, it appears, will also be particularly 
affected in this way—that a larger part of the revenue than was 
ever the case before is now derived from direct taxes, that is, In- 
come Tax and the Estate Duty; and as Income Tax assessments 
and Estate Duty valuations will be swollen with rising money 
profits, the special returns to revenue from this source will 
increase from period to period, and will meanwhile be prevented 
from falling in a time of depression as much as they would other- 
wise do. This may not be a real advantage in the end to future 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, because the causes which swell 
the revenue will also swell expenditure nominally, as long as 
prices, wages, and salaries advance; but the first effect, which is 
the one we are more immediately concerned with, will apparently 
be advantageous. 


The practical lesson of all these considerations hardly requires 
statement. Whether we agree or not that there are seeds of 
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chronic decay in our trade prosperity, the expediency of diligence 
in business and care of our resources is in no way in doubt. The 
fear of decay should act as a stimulus, and in any case in this 
changing world supineness and neglect are sure to bring about 
‘some time ’’ the commencement of decay where it has not already 
begun. With regard to the more immediate dangers appre- 
hended, the lesson to all business men is, of course, the need for 
caution. Heavy commitments in proportion to resources, and 
undertakings extending over long periods, which are things 
rather to be avoided at the best of times, unless under special 
circumstances, are now to be most carefully eschewed. The 
trade barometer must return to set fair before speculation like 
that of the last few years can again be entered upon. 
ROBERT GIFFEN 


P.S.—A friendly critic has remarked that the statement on 
page 299 as to the steady growth of prosperity in this country 
for two centuries past is too sweeping, and that there was a real 
interruption to improvement, and an actual going back among 
the masses of the people, during the war period at the beginning 
of the century, with its accompaniment of bad harvests and high 
prices. Even admitting the truth of this statement, I doubt if it 
qualifies materially the general argument in the text. It is quite 
possible that in a long course of improvement there may be 
temporary changes for the worse, especially from such wholly 
external and unavoidable causes as bad harvests occurring to a 
community that is still in the economic condition when much 
depends on the harvest. But the movement of advance, when 
long periods are reckoned, may nevertheless be observable. This 
has been the case for the last two centuries in our history. The 
retrogression at the beginning of the century, granting it to have 
occurred, was retrogression from a period just before, and not 
more than that, while there was rapid improvement almost 
immediately after. Including all classes of the population, more- 
over, and not merely the agricultural labourers and the unskilled 
labourers in the towns, I should doubt whether on the average 
there was any retrogression at the beginning of the century, or 
for any other considerable period in the long history. R. G. 
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PEOPLE sometimes wonder at the interest taken by the learned 
in ancient times and things bygone, when such a variety of press- 
ing problems confront us in the present and the immediate past. 
Without assuming to state all the scientific and psychological 
reasons of this curious fact, I should like to point out one, 
which strikes me as significant. Modern studies commonly lack 
an attraction which comes often as the reward of research applied 
to antiquity—the attraction of reducing the variety of incidents 
and fluctuations to a few ruling principles, of evolving order and 
reason out of chaos by getting hold of organising ideas and pro- 
viding them with suitable catch-words. Modern times are too 
bewildering in their proximity and complexity, ancient times 
admit of an easier survey and are not so rebellious to the dis- 
cipline of systems. What does not the single word wéXs effect 
for the comprehension of the classical world! 

The medieval period, taken broadly, is also capable of being 
brought under a few dominant conceptions. One of those would 
undoubtedly be the notion of service, the notion that all forms of 
material possession are to be considered not in themselves but in 
relation to personal obligations arising from them. A piece of 
land was taken primarily not as an estate, or a plot, or an area, 
but as a tenure—by knight’s service, or burgage, or villainage, or 
whatever it might be else. It is well known what deep traces 
this mode of considering society and land-law has left in the 
England of the present day with its freeholds, copyholds, 
manors, Wc. 

Economically perhaps the most important tenure of all was 
tenure by villain service, as it provided the basis of society. 
What were the rules separating it from neighbouring tenures ? 
It has been said, that the all important point in the classification 
of peasant holdings was the degree of certainty of the services 
rendered by the tenants. If those were certain, the holding was 
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considered socage and protected at common law, if uncertain, it 
was deemed villainage and surrendered to manorial custom. It 
was possible to apply the dividing test, because, although the 
amount of work may have in most cases been tolerably well fixed 
by custom even in regard to villains, although these last, as well 
as the manorial officers, knew how many days’ work would be 
exacted in the course of a week, still there was much latitude in 
regard to the kind of work to be done. When a villain went to 
bed on Monday, he did not know whether on Tuesday he would 
be called up to dig trenches or repair hedges, or carry loads or 
shear sheep. As a consequence of this the royal courts declined 
to ascertain the relation between lord and man and to protect 
this last in regard to services and tenant right. 

This looks like a chain of close reasoning, but I should 
like to test its links by such contemporary evidence as we 
possess; it would be especially important to make out, in 
what connection the two main facts on which it rests, the un- 
certainty of labour service and the denial of protection by the 
Royal Courts stand to each other. Was the second a mere 
consequence of the first, or was the first produced to a great 
extent by the second? Surely these are not questions indifferent 
to students of the economic and legal development of England. 

What rouses one’s suspicions as to the soundness of the 
above-mentioned construction is the stress laid on the considera- 
tion, that villain services may be very certain in amount, but 
that they are necessarily uncertain in kind. The proposition is 
important to the course of the argument: it is drawn up to meet 
the common observation, that the labour services of villains get 
fixed by custom, described in custumals and valued as to their 
certain amount. Evidently the manorial lords were not afraid 
of loosening and endangering their hold on the peasantry of their 
estates, when they allowed customs to grow up which settled the 
most minute particulars as to the performance of services, as to 
the number of days and hours to be devoted to them, and even as 
to the obligations of manorial economy in regard to the labourers. 

From the point of view of manorial management all the 
variety of these ploughings, reapings, hedgings, &c., could be 
reduced by the common divider of the ‘‘day-work”’ to definite 
sums, which represented definite values.2, Even the uncertainty 


Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, I., 351 ff. Lately Page, End 
of Villainage, New York, 1900, pp. 11, 25. 
2 See, for instance, the account of Wilburton in Prof. Maitland’s remarkable 
paper in the Lnglish Historical Review, 1891, pp. 419, 423, 429. 
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in kind was very restricted. The days for ploughing and har- 
rowing, for instance, often get determined, as well as the seasons 
of other works.’ Still there was undoubtedly some uncertainty 
in this sense, that when there was no work immediately dictated 
by the natural requirements of the seasons, the labourer might 
be directed either to weed the field, or to help in setting up 
enclosures, or to carry products to the neighbouring market, and 
the like. But if these services were matched against each other 
by minute equations,?if in the manorial account they represented 
equal values of 1d. or }d., was it so very material, whether the 
peasant’s Wednesdays or Fridays could be employed by the 
steward on one kind of work or on two or three different kinds ? 
The hired labourer is generally subjected to a great variety of 
commands on the part of his employer, but this does not affect 
the fundamental position, that they stand to each other in a 
relation of contract. If the uncertainty of the choice for services 
was the origin of the “ disfranchisement’”’ of the tenant in 
villainage and the test of the quality of his holding, we should 
expect the custumals and inquests to pay special heed to it, 
perhaps to work it out and spread it, as they did with merchet, 
the sign of villain status, but we see nothing of the kind, and the 


1 The following description seems definite enough: Rogerus de Grava tenet 
dimidiam virgatam terre pro 3 solidis, et a festo Sancti Michaelis usque ad festum 
Sancti Martini debet arare dimidiam acram qualibet ebdomada, et a festo Sancti 
Martini usque ad festum Sancti Andree qualibet ebdomada tres partes dimidie acre. 
Et a festo Sancti Andree usque ad Annunciacionem Sanctz Marie qualibet ebdomada 
unum perticam, exceptis 12 diebus natalis. Et ab Hoccadei usque ad Pentecosten in 
quindecim diebus unum carrum cum carro domini, Et preterea usque ad festum 
Sancti Petri ad vincula qualibet ebdomada dimidiam acram. Et a festo Sancti 
Petri usque ad festum Sancti Michaelis in quindecim diebus carrum suum ad opera 
domini. Et habebit garbam suum quando carriat bladum, et carrucam bis in anno 
in hieme et in estate, et hoc quod arant debent hereiare ter, et falcare, et tres acras 
metere, et habere tres garbas uel reddere 5 solidos pro omni servitio. Such are the 
labour services rendered by the typical villain of Batcombe, Somerset, a manor of 
Glastonbury Abbey. Most of the inquisitions of this monastery of 1189 are of the 
same character.—(Liber Henrici de Soliaco, ed. for the Roxburghe Club, p. 34.) 

2 The Ramsey documents are very explicit in this respect. F.i. A festo autem 
Sancti Michaelis usquead Hokeday, qualibet septimana operabitur die Lune, Martis 
et Mercurii quodcunque opus sibi fuerit ad tascum assignatum, faciet etiam si necesse 
fuerit, die Jovis, Sabbati et Dominica® averagium apud Rameseiam vel ubicumque 
sibi precipiatur infra hundredum, . . Qualibet etiam die Veneris cujuslibet septi- 
mana’ per annum, preter Natali et quinque septimanas in autumpno... arabit 
dimidiam acram. . .. Et si in plana terra, vel veteri fossato fossare debeat vel 
clausturam facere, a festo Sancti Michaelis usque Hokeday fossabit et claudet usque 
ad nonam, ab Hokeday usque ad festum Sancti Michaelis per totum diem, colliget et 
portabit unum fassiculum. Et si per predictum tempus portare non debeat, 
colliget quatuor, etc. .. . Omnia vero opera potest dominus pro voluntate sua 
censum ponere, que estimantur in hyeme per diem obolum singillatim, in estate 
vero unum denarium, in autumno tres obolos, secundum etiam facultatem suam. 
(Cartulary of Ramsey, Rolls Series, I., 310, 312.) 
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whole arrangement aims at establishing the customs as to labour 
as definitely as possible. It is not for nothing that the name of 
customary tenant is nearly coeval with that of a villain and 
intimately connected with it.! 

The main support for the contention, that the uncertainty in 
the choice of services was the test of villain tenure, has been 
found in Bracton. He refers sometimes to the contrast between 
certain and determined labour service, as a possible incident of 
free tenure, and uncertain, undetermined labour service as a 
consequence of villainage. Twice he goes the length to explain, 
that by service uncertain is meant when a man does not know in 
the evening what he may be called up to do in the morning, that 
he is bound to do whatever the lord commands him.? These words 
are, however, so weighty and fargoing, that they imply not the 
possibility of claiming one performance instead of the other 
within limits well defined by custom, but the assumption that 
the entire customary arrangement is based on the lord’s will, and 
is subject to thorough alterations at the lord’s command. In sub- 
stance, the uncertainty talked of presents itself not as a conve- 
nient test for judging of the condition of the peasantry, but as 
the limit of consequences implied by it. The opposition would 
be a convention between lord and tenant, or a custom tanta- 
mount to convention, in which possession and services appear as 
the result of agreement between two parties, not of the one-sided 
will of one of them.* But, in order to make these general ideas 
clear in their practical working, it is necessary to examine them 
in the light of actual jurisprudence—in their bearing on pleadings 
and decisions. 

As a matter of fact we find, that in the frequent law cases in 
point, the question is never tried on the issue, whether the 
labour performed is determined in kind, or not. To be quite 


1 We read already on a plea roll of Richard I.’s time: Hugo — — dicit quod 
non possunt neque debent R. et W. perhibere testimonium, quia villani et consuetu- 
dinarii. (Pipe Rolls Society, XIV., Rolls of Richard I., a. 1194—1195, p. 48.) 

2 F. 26: est enim purum villenagium, a quo prestatur servitium indeterminatum, 
ubi sciri non poterit vespere, quale servitium fieri debet mane, vz. ubi quis facere 
tenetur quicquid ei preceptum fuerit.—f. 208: Purum autem villenagium quod sic 
tenetur, quod ille qui tenet in villenagio, siue liber sit, siue servus, faciet de villen- 
agio quicquid ei preceptum fuerit, nec scire debeat sero quod facere debeat in 
crastino, et semper tenebitur ad incerta. Talliari autem potest ad voluntatem 
domini ad plus velad minus. Item dare merchetum ad filiam suum maritandam, 
et ita semper tenebitur ad incerta, ita tamen quod si liber sit, hoc faciat nomine 
villenagii. Cf. ff. 195, 199, 200. 

3 F, 26: Utrumque tamen tenere poterit per certa servicia et expressa, ex con- 
ventione tamen, ad vitam vel in fendo, et quo casa conventio et consensus domin- 
orum facit ei liberum tenementum, quamvis opera faciant servilia, tallagia et alia, 
cum sint certa et determinata. 
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safe, I will only maintain that it does not happen as a rule, as 
this seems sufficient for our purpose. Let us just turn to the 

Jotebook of Bracton and the Abbreviatio Placitorum, which may 
be said, between them, to contain a fair number of specimens of 
early thirteenth century jurisprudence. The examination of 
services occurs often in these collections. In most of the cases 
under discussion the pleadings turn not only on services and 
tenure, but also on status, the tenants generally contend that 
they are free and hold freely, while the lords maintain that they 
are opposed by villains holding in villainage. In some instances 
we come across the combination of free men holding in villainage, 
however, and, what is more, we need not even restrict ourselves 
to the study of these particular trials, as in nearly all the exami- 
nation of services proceeds alongside of the inquiry as to incidents 
of status. We must only put aside the trial by kindred and the 
merchet,' although they are constantly appealed to, because they 
are considered as arising from personal bondage. All other ser- 
vices and payments used as tests—restrictions on power of aliena- 
tion, reeveship, rules of - descent, tallage, labour services—are 
consistent with both eventualities, that of personal villainage and 
that of a villain tenement in the hand of a free person. 

Turning to the law cases, we may easily classify the facts on 
which they turn under two heads: firstly, there are casual dues 
and occasional obligations, such as fines for licence of selling 
stock, the duty of serving as reeve, borough-English,? and the 
like ; secondly, there are payments and services rendered from 
year to year, especially tallage and agricultural work. The liti- 
gants and the juries fasten eagerly on the first, as they afford 
easier clues for drawing distinctions; such and such a man has 
served as a reeve, whereas the free tenants of the manor object 
to serve as reeves; so and so has paid a fine for selling his ox, 
which he ought not to have done if he was free to dispose of it, 
this particular man has inherited his holding as the youngest of 
the family, whereas the free tenements of the manor are partible 
or go to the eldest .... The facts mentioned not being of 
everyday occurrence, were marked more clearly with the stamp 
of villain and free custom. 

The second class of facts, just because they were more common, 
did not fit so easily into the distinctions of free and servile tenure ; 

1 Bracton, 1. c., cf. f. 205. 

2 Of course, a very distinct local custom of servile Borough-English in some 
places did not preclude the occurrence of Borough-English as a rule of free descent 


in other places. In Common Law it had no specific meaning either the one way or 
the other. 
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there were a number of instances when the contrasts were not 
so sharply drawn, and the daily life of both divisions of the 
peasantry went much on the same lines. Still the jury and the 
courts had to make up their minds about the general aspects of 
free and unfree services. Tallage presented the easier clue. The 
right of the lord to tallage his tenants is often mentioned as a 
proof that they did not hold freely... Of course, if the lord has 
the right to require money from his tenants at his own discre- 
tion, they are legally unprotected against exactions and in so far 
unfree. Therefore tallage by itself is sometimes coupled with 
merchet as the most patent expression of subjection.2 The 
probability of there existing some custom as to the repartition 
of the tax and the necessity for the lord to take into account the 
means at the disposal of his men did not alter the essential point, 
that the lord had to judge by himself what was reasonable 
in this matter and what not.? The discretionary power of 
the lord to raise contributions from certain tenements, in what way 
and to what amount he pleased, is sometimes expressly stated.4 
Though not so explicit, the usual reference to tallage is not less 
remarkable ; it shows that the discretionary power of the lord 
and the uncertainty of service of the tenant did not consist in the 
choice of one set of duties in the place of another, but in exacting 
those duties without any binding restriction. 

The same has to be said in regard to the usual labour service 
of the villain. Not in one of the instances given by Bracton’s 
Notebook or the Placitorum Abbreviatio, is attention paid to the 
option of the lord in substituting one kind of operation instead of 
another.’ In one very interesting case great stress is indeed laid on 


1 F. 1x. Bracton’s Notebook, cases 794, 1005, 1062, 1067. 

2 B. N. B., 1225, 1210. In this latter case the wording is negative—nec dat 
merchetum pro filia, nec talliatus est. 

3B. N. B., 1062: The lady of the manor claims, among other things, quolibet 
anno potest talliare eos semel secundum quod racionabiliter poterunt. 

4 Placitorum Abbrev, 18 Ed. I., r. 12, 221: Manerium de Gressenaule . . . non 
est de Antiquo Dominico, etc., per juratam in qua dicitur quod Thomas de Rothe- 
laund est villanus Jordani Foliott. Et quod ipsum possit talliare de-alto et basso 
pro voluntate sua. Et quod facit merchettum carnis et sanguinis. B. N. B., 
1041: iurati dicunt quod... dabit tallagium cum alii homines eiusdem ville 
taillati fuerint quandoque plus, quandoque minus, 

> In B. N. B., 1005, the lord maintains that he was entitled by custom not only 
to those services which were acknowledged by the tenant, but also to others, f. i., he 
could either order some ploughing and reaping work to be done and exact a specified 
amount of wheat in addition to those, or else he could relinquish the claim for wheat 
and take double the work. The stress does not lie on the possibility of substituting 
one thing for the other, but on the character and amount of the exactions, The 
verdict for the lord does not pay any heed to the varieties of labour arrangement, 
but starts from the similarity of the work to that of recognised villains of the same 
manor—a very common expedient on the part of the courts. (Et quia idem W. ~ 
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certainty and uncertainty as distinctive characteristics of free and 
unfree labour-service, but there is nothing to show that the term 
has been used in a restricted sense. The dispute was, whether a 
tenant who held by rent, labour-service, and even merchet, was 
to be considered a villain on account of the nature of his services, 
or a free man, as the services were acknowledged to be certain in 
kind and amount. The case was so doubtful, that the jurors (or 
perhaps the defendants) asked for a respite in order to obtain an 
opinion from Robert of Lexington, one of the leading authorities 
of the Bench. The respite was not granted, and the services 
were adjudged to be compatible with free tenure,! whereupon the 
annotator of the Notebook, seemingly Bracton, marks off the teach- 
ing of the case, viz., that the customs and services, though villain 
in character, were certain, and the tenant knew what and how 
much he had to do; therefore he could not be considered a villain, 
nor his tenement a villain holding, may we add, as an assize of 
novel disseisin was granted in regard to it.” In the report of 
the case the expression “‘ sciuit quid debet facire, et quid non”? is 
used ; in the marginal notes, the expression is “ fecit servicia et 
consuetidines villanus, sed certas et bene sciwit quid et quantum.” 
As this annotation is in the nature of a gloss to the record, 
we may see in the passages quoted a direct interpretation of 
certain service as determined in kind as well as in amount. The 
original record is not so explicit, but it contains an indirect hint 
in the same sense in so far as the only question on which issue 
is expressly joined by the parties is the point about merchet, the 
lord laying stress on the servility of the payment, and the tenant 
in its being certain in amount. As to labour, we are left to infer 
that the work required was as clearly specified as any rent could 
have been.*® 

cognoscit, quod omnes homines eiusdem ville sunt villani excepto uno et cognoscit 
quod communicat cum eis in omnibus operacionibus faciendis et de rebus similiter 
cum eis capiendis ... .). 

1 B. N. B., 281: Prior dicit quod assisa inde non debet fieri, quia idem tene- 
mentum fuit villenagium suum, et idem F. villanus suis et debuit villanas consue- 
tudines, sicut omnes alii predicti manerii, sicut arruras et messuras, et filiam suum 
maristare non potuit, sicut homo liber. Et T. cognoscit quod debuit quasdam 
consuetudines ad cibum Prioris, et quod debuit ei unum redditum et certum finem 
pro filia sua, et dixit quod liber homo et libere tenuit.. . . Et Prior dicit quod in 
parte bene recordantur (justiciarii) et in parte parum dicunt, quia iuratores 
dixerunt quod debuit 12 denarios pro filia sua maritanda et debuit plures alias 
consuetudines et petierunt respectum ut assensum habere possent a domino Roberto 
de Lexintona, utrum hoc esset liberum tenementum ex quo sciunt (corr. sciuit) 
quid debuit facere et quid non, et nullum respectum hab ere potuerunt. 

2 Nota de exceptione opposita quod querens villanus fuit quia fecit servicia et 
consuetudines villanas sed certas et bene sciuit quid et quantum. 


3 The statement in B, N. B., 1210, is not so clear as in 281, but it admits of the 
same explanation. 
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In this way two facts seem tolerably clear. To begin 
with, services rendered from a villain’s tenement were indeed 
uncertain, but the uncertainty was taken in a wide sense, imply- 
ing the power of the lord to exact eventually what services he 
pleased. Secondly, that the uncertainty spoken of could not be 
conveniently used as a test of condition. Tests ought to be 
clear and unmistakable before all things, like landmarks which, 
though placed on the surface of the soil, point to its fundamental 
divisions. In this respect the potential uncertainty of villain 
service, coupled as it was with a deeply-rooted customary arrange- 
ment,” did not afford a convenient test to go by. Tallage alone 
gave a good clue, because it could be made uncertain in the 
plainest sense of the word by being raised and lowered at the 
will of the lord. In the case of customary labour, on the other 
hand, the first thing necessary was to take abstraction from 
the customary arrangement and to presume in regard to it, 
either that agricultural work was uncertain as a rule, unless 
proved to be the contrary, or that it was considered as prima 
facie certain, unless the reverse was proved. We shall see 
presently what line was adopted by the courts. But before we 
look out for indications in this respect, it will not be amiss to 
control our interpretation of the terms certain and uncertain by 
the peculiar institution which English feudal law has provided, 
as it were on purpose, to check current theories on the manorial 
system—I mean ancient demesne. 

I need not remind the reader that in the case of ancient 
demesne the ordinary economic arrangement of the manor was 
supplemented by one figment: the services of the customary 
tenants were considered as fixed and determined, and the 
Common Law Courts protected them, although by peculiar 
remedies. For our purpose the case is the reverse of villainage: 
if in villainage we have to make out what uncertain means, in 
the instance of villain socage we may learn, what the expression 
certain (certa et determinata) allowed and what it excluded. It 
allowed all the varieties of week work and custom found on 
common manors, and there is no trace of an objection to 
the lord claiming one particular performance instead of the 


1 In addition to the cases already quoted I will just call attention to the 
following: Plac, Abbrev. p. 177, 52 Henry III, r. 12: The plaintiff maintains 
that he and others held of the Manor of G » “per certas consuetudines,” as 
free sokemen, the consuetudines consisting of some ploughings and reapings in ad- 
dition to a rent of 44d., whereas the lord distrained them, ad alia servicia sibi 
facienda ad voluntatem suam. Cf. Plac. Abbrev., p. 95, inc. a. Joh. r. 1. 

* Consuetudines et servicia always go together. 
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other.’ It did not allow of any increase of the customary work and 
rents, nor of any arbitrary change in their customary arrange- 
ment. Bracton says accordingly, that the tenants of ancient 
demesne were holding by villain services, but certain and de- 
termined.’ Let us take note especially, that the Courts did not 
find any insuperable difficulty in ascertaining what those services 
were : it was entirely a question of verdict, and for the juries and 
inquests a little more or a little less detail did not make much 
difference. The essential thing was to ascertain the quantity of 
‘* operaciones,” the eventualities of extra work and the obliga- 
tions of the estate in regard to the labourers. In a word, the 
customary arrangement was rendered certain by the peculiar 
position of ancient demesne, without being defined or described 
in any other way than was the case in ordinary manors. 

3racton calls the services of the men of ancient demesne 
villain, though certain. In the curious case from the Note-book 
quoted above,® the free right of the tenant is recognised in regard 
to tenure as well as to status, and still his services are described 
as villain. The limitation is drawn by the fact that they are 
determined once for all. This leads us to a number of cases— 
most cases in fact—in which attention was given to the character 
of the services. It may be said that in the XIIIth century agricul- 
tural work was considered as prima facie servile. In our case, 
B. N. B., 281, the Prior says: Th. owed us villain customs and 
services as all the other villains in the manor, that is, ploughings 
and reapings, &c. Ploughings and reapings are constantly 
mentioned as villain customs, and often the question in regard 
to the villain character of the tenement is decided on the 
strength of them.* One case, B. N. B., 1819, is particularly worthy 
of attention. The tenant acknowledges three days ploughing 

1 The customs of King’s Ripton, Hunts, are a good specimen. We have three 
notations of them which differ in detail, but coincide in the main—the records of a 
trial in the Select pleas of manorial courts (Selden Soc.), and two custumals in the 
Ramsey Cartulary, I., 397, and II.,61. I will quote a passage from Maitland’s 
translation of the lord’s claim in thesuit. Though recognising the ancient demesne 
qualifications, he maintained, among other things, ‘that they had to perform one 
work, in every week from 29th September to the 1st of August at any kind of work 
that might be commanded them by summons. Whatever be the kind of work that 
they ought to do, saving in the wood, they ought to work each day from sunrise to 
sunset.” Op. cit., pp. 102, 103. 

2 P, 208. Est etiam aliud genus villenagii quod tenetur de domino rege a 
conquestu Angliz, quod dicitur socagium villanum, et quod est villenagium, sed 
tamen privilegiatum. .. . Villana faciunt servitia, sed certa et determinata. 

: Ss. MN, S.,.261. 

4 F.i, Placit. Abbr., p. 25, 1 Joh., r.19. C. dicit quod A. villanus est, quia ipse 
debet arare et metere et auxilium dare annuatim per consuetudinem et quod non 
potest sine licentia filiam suam maritare. Cf. B. N. B., 1030, 1062, 1067. 
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and three days reaping besides a rent, and the Court considers 
this to be servile and belonging to villainage.!' The ruling is 
characteristic of the general presumption on the part of XIIIth 
century jurists against the free condition of holdings bur- 
dened with agricultural services. Decisions in which the 
peasantry are described as holding per furcam et flagellum, by 
the pitchfork and the flail,? point in the same direction, and 
it may be noticed that they fall into the early years of the XIIIth 
century, the time of John and the very first years of Henry III. 
The feature in the mind of juries was regular agricultural service 
1s a symptom of villainage. One might add that there was a 
tinge of contempt in the designation. Later documents speak 
of the base services of the villains. In a case of 15 King John 
there is a characteristic little trait pointing in the same direction: 
the defendants, as free men, are contrasted with the ‘‘ consuetu- 
dinar” of undoubtedly servile condition, who perform all sorts 
of services, and, among other things, are employed in handling 
“* feces,’ in fact, acting as scavengers. 

Needless to say, that the description of all agricultural labour 
as villain is a very comprehensive one, too comprehensive, 
because, if carried out consequently, it would include all the 
labour services performed by socagers, which were not few, and 
not always trifling. But there it stands, and it cannot but mean 
that agricultural service was the burden of villain tenure, as a 
rule, whereas the immunity of socage labour appears in the light 
of an exception. There can be no doubt that villain service 


1 B. N. B., 1819.—Unde pred. R. ei non cognoscit nisi predictum redditum et 
araturam et messuram, sed quia illa sunt servilia et ad villenagiwm spectantia et 
non ad liberum tenementum, consideratum est quod magna assisa inde non jacet 
inter eos, sed fiat inquisicio per 12, tam milites, ete., ad recognoscendum. 

2 Plac. Abbr., p. 23, M. I. Joh., r. 14: R.de Stoke tenuit unam virgatam terre cum 
pertinentiis in Stoke ad furcam et flagellum et in villenagio. Jb., p. 26, M. 2 Joh., 
r, 5; 26, p. 92, M. et H., 15 Joh. : Juratores dicunt quod N. et N. pater suus tenuerunt 
tenementum suum in A. per consuetudines serviles ad furcam et flagellum, et non 
potuerunt filiam suum maritare sine redempcione. B.N, B., 1419: Quia villanus 
fuit et terram suam defendidit per furcam et flagellum (a. 1220). Cf. Villainage in 
England, 170. 

3 An extract from the record is printed in the Plac, Abtr., p. 90, T. 15, Joh., 
x, 20, but the passage to which I refer in the text, and another not less interesting 
one, have been omitted. I may be excused, therefore, for giving the verdict of the 
jury in full from the original roll in the Record Office. See Appendiz. 

* Plough work cannot, however, be considered as characteristic for socage in 
general, The etymological attempt at deducing socage from soc, a plough, does 
not mean much. It may have had its origin in speculations as to the meaning of 
“‘ villain socage” which, of course, was agricultural, but merely as a species of 
villainage. Cf. Britton, II.,B: Et pur ceo ge teus sokemans sount nos gaynours de 
aos terres, etc. 
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meant agricultural service. But surely villain service was due, 
as a rule, from villain tenants, and villain tenements, as a rule, 
were tenements of villains. Other combinations were not im- 
possible, but exceptional. If we compare the cases in detail, we 
find that the tenants in villainage are performing the regular labour, 
the week-work of the manor, whereas the socagers are habitually 
called up for a few days in the year. This difference in quantity 
means a great deal, of course, but it would be difficult to make it 
the basis of distinction, and in many cases it was very hard to draw 
the line between the two conditions.!. The burden of proof lay, 
anyhow, on the socager; it had to be shown that the labour 
services usually regarded as villain services were performed in a 
certain and well-defined manner, as if by convention.? It is 
curious to notice that men pleading for free tenure, and juries 
testifying to it, in their search of facts to be accepted as tests, 
are inclined to lay stress on the obligation on the part of the lord 
to provide food for the labourer, as implying an agreement be- 
tween the two. Ad cibum proprium, ad cibum domini, are 
expressions which play a conspicuous part in the proceedings.* 
It was not a very satisfactory clue, as pure villains often received 
food from their lords, especially in the time of the autumn boon- 
works, but it afforded a valuable indication, if the practice could 
be shown to extend to most or all work-days claimed by the manor. 


1 Plac. Abbr., p. 125, M., 31/32 Henry III., r. 16: Vicecomes diligenter in- 
quirat, si predicti R. et alii tenent tenementa sua de predictis A. et A. in predicta 
villa libere et hereditarie per servicium 3 solidorum per annum et faciendo tres 
arruras et tres hercuras et tres messuras in autupno... vel si idem R. et alii 
teneant tenementa sua in villenagio . . . reddendo pro qualibet dimidia bovata 
terre tres solidos per annum et faciendo eis quatuor arruras-et quatuor hercuras et 
quatuor messuras in autupno, et dando singulisannis tallagium ad festum Sti. 
Michaelis ad voluntatem ipsorum A. et A, et merchetum pro filiabus et sororibus 
suis maritandis. The difference seems slender enough in point of labour-services. 
But it gets to be very visible in regard to tallage and merchet. The case Pl. Abbr., 
p. 52, P., 7/8 Joh., r. 14, may be read as a puzzle. The services are: debet arare, 
si habet unam carucam in terram (corr. integram) unam acram et triturare unam 
summam frumenti per annum et falcare et levare fenum Templariorum ad cibum 
suum proprium. Is the tenement free or villain ? 

2 Bracton, f. 200: Si feoffatus est tenendi libere vel in libero sokagio, ut si per servi- 
tium militare vel per certa et determinata servitia . . . recuperabit per assisam, eo non 
obstante quod faciat talia servitia, quia tenet libere ; si autem in sokagio villano, 
sicut de dominico domini regis, licet servitia certa sunt, obstabit ei exceptio villen- 
agii, quia talis sokemannus liberum tenementum non habet, quia tenet nomine 
aliens, Et quod talis liber homo per conventionem taliter feoffatus assisam habere 
poterit, non obstante exceptione villenagii, videri poterit in rotulo de termino Parsche 
anno regni regis Henrici XII. in comitatu Warwick de Willelmo de Bissopest 
(B. N. B., 281), cum tamen servitia certa, sint. 

3 Seethe case from the Plac. Abb:., quoted in the Appendix. B.N. B., 1041, 
is also a good case in point. Cf. B. N. B., 1005, 1030, 1062, 1210, 
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I have been speaking hitherto of the ideas dominating feudal 
jurisprudence, and not of the many indications of the fact that 
this jurisprudence was welding together and transforming very 
different conceptions and conditions. But it is difficult to read 
the thirteenth century records of cases relating to villain tenure 
without being impressed by the notion that we are facing a new 
departure, a jurisprudence hesitating, feeling its way on freshly 
occupied ground. Already the fact that people fasten on many 
and discordant tests goes far to prove it; merchet, reeveship, 
borough English, alienation of cattle, examination of week-work, 
food obligations of the manor are produced concurrently and 
simultaneously, and sometimes jury and judges find themselves 
nevertheless at a standstill. There is some dispute about every 
one of the tests applied, not even excluding merchet, the plainest. 
Sometimes the courts declare principles which, if applied with 
consequence, would obliterate the distinction between villainage 
and socage ; sometimes, again, they ‘‘ favour liberty.’”’ One thing 
seems pretty clear in the midst of all this confusion ; the division 
between certain and uncertain services as it was gradually evolved 
by legal theory, and the practice of the courts was, to a great 
extent, an artificial one, momentous in its consequences, but 
built up on rather slight foundations. It divided the peasantry 
on the right and the left into classes as far apart from each other as 
the sheep and goats of Scripture, but it was not easy to see how 
the original difference between sheep and goat arose—it was not 
a thing of nature. 

The theory propounded by the lawyers looked merely as an 
extension of the doctrine of serfdom to the whole class of 
villains. ‘‘ Villain service is when a man does not know in the 
evening what he may be ordered to do in the morning,”’ wrote 
the leading exponent of feudal law. ‘‘ Everything a villain has 
belongs to his lord,’’ was another feudal saying which occasionally 
gave rise to very unpleasant consequences for the peasant. ‘‘ To 
hold in villainage is nothing else but to say that one holds at the 
will of the lord’’ was a third one, and in all these dicta the 
theory of the servile condition of the peasantry at large got 
sharpened into legal points. The consoling feature about it is that 
all these statements were too absolute for everyday life. The 
peasantry were aware, through custom, of the work they had to 
perform in the course of the year. The villains enjoyed such 
clearly defined rights of possession that their goods were con- 
sidered and taxed separately by the State. The distribution and 
occupation of their holdings was much more a result of custom 
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than of arbitrary interference on the part of the lord. The real 
meaning of all the dicta was to show to what extreme conse- 
quences the legal construction of certain relations might lead, 
not to present either a fair appreciation of their usual working, or 
the easiest tests for discriminating them in practice. 

If we want to get behind the feudal doctrine, our safest clue 
lies in the fact that the whole system is made dependent in the 
practice of the early thirteenth century on the point of granting, 
or not granting, the assizes and the great writ of right. In its 
legal completeness, it is hardly older than these remedies, and we 
observe it on its way to formation. I will not revert to the 
curious aberrations from the highway leading to the exclusion of the 
villains from the Royal courts,! but I should like to lay stress in this 
connection on a point noticed by others, and embodied in no less a 
document than Magna Charta, namely on the qualification “ free,”’ 
which was brought in into the clause about disseisin in the Con- 
firmation of Henry III. in 1217.2 It squares exactly with the 
formula of the writ of novel disseisin, which was rightly con- 
sidered and applied as excluding villains and tenants in villainage. 

3ut was there no material distinction to go by in the discrimi- 
nation by the courts between the people they were to protect and 
those to whom protection was refused? Surely it was no matter of 
arbitrary selection on the partof the judges. I think that theanalysis 
of cases, as previously given, goes to show that the material dis- 
tinction from which the lawyers started, was that of agricultural 
service, not more and not less. They assumed that agricultural 
service, as such, was villain service and a presumption of villain 
tenure, unless proof of the contrary was forthcoming. It would 
have been nice and clear indeed, if the whole of English society 
could have been arranged under the headings of villains holding 
by rural work, socagers holding by rent, knights and serjeants 
holding by military service, clergy holding by ecclesiastical obli- 
gations! The reality of things did not quite admit of such sim- 
plicity, and produced variations which puzzled lawyers and 
confuse modern learning.* But the general drift of jurisprudence, 

1 Villainage in England, 78 fi. 

* Confirmation of 1217: Nullus liber homo. . . dissaisietur de libero tenemento 
suo vel liberatibus vel liberis consuetudinibus, etc. Cf. Pollock and Maitland, L., 
341, 

3 T cannot discuss in this paper the very interesting symptoms of social condition 
at the time of Domesday. Still, I should like to call the attention of the reader, in 
connection with the uncertainty of ancient distinctions, to the curious customs of 
Sokemen in the Inquisitio Com. Cantebrig. (ed. Hamilton) 192-195. Cf. Round 


Feudal England, These Sckemen should go for villains in the light of later 
definitions, 
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following, as‘it did, on the lines of the ascendency of conquerors 
and military landlords, produced a system in which the great mass 
of the peasantry was left rightless and unprotected, rightless 
because unprotected. 

I am anxious to present this view of the legal situation, be- 
cause I think that it is the only one which accounts for historical 
development. It has been said that the denial of legal protection 
is the consequence and not the cause of the uncertainty of villain 
tenure. This might have been true, if we could suppose that it was 
all settled before the thirteenth century what certain and uncer- 
tain services were. As a matter of fact, we find the courts of 
that age in the process of settling it by their grant and refusal of 
protection, and thereby contributing powerfully towards the 
spread of servile customs and of uncertainty in the arrangement 
of peasant life. A jurisprudence developing on old prefeudal 
lines would have considered the slave only as uncertain in his 
will and work, and would not have shrunk from discussing the 
conditions of rural economy. The turn towards other views was 
reached when the liberties conferred by the reforms of Henry II. 
and by the Great Charter were restricted to the narrow strip of 
‘territory formed by free tenements. Henceforward the course 
of development lay in the gradual enlargement of this privileged 
shore. What the refusal of jurisdiction meant may be illustrated 
by the words of an ancient French jurist, who had to tell of 
similar facts in his own country: ‘‘ Et ce qu’en dit que totes les 
choses que vileins a sont son seignor, c’est voirs a garder; car 
s’eles estoient a son seignor propres, il n’auroit quant a ce null 
difference entre serf et vilein; més par nostre usage n’a-il, entre 
toi et ton vilein, juge fors Deu.””! P. VINOGRADOFF 


Appendix. Trin. 15 Joh. vr. 20, Middlesex (Cecilia folia Alexandri v. 
Jalduinum Juvenem). Juratores dicunt quod ipsi certi sunt quod predictus 
Balduinus fuit seisitus de una vergata terre unde hee assisa arraniata est et 
quod ipsi eum disseisiverunt, set nesciunt, si sit liberum tenementum vel non. 
Quia si ipse habuerit carucam, ipsa arabit Domino suo tres acras ad cibum 
suum proprium, ita tamen quod in estate dum arat habeat herbagium ad boves 
suos, tan tum modo dum arat. Dicunt eciam quod ipse et alii debent falcare 
tres turnos et introducent fenum in grangiam Domini sui et habebunt pro hoe 
meliorem multonem quem eligere possint in falda Domini sui. Item ad aliam 
faleationem debent similiter ipse et alii homines ejusdem ville tenentes eodem 
modo, et fenum introducere in grangiam domini sui, et pro hoc solebant anti- 
quitus habere unum mullonem de feno, set postea se comperuit Dominus quod 
hoc fuit ad gravamen, et communia (cod) locutus fuit cum eis, quod ipsi ex 
sua voluntate concesserunt et quod daret eis duodecim denarios loco mullonis. 


1 Pierre de Fontaines, Conseil 4 un ami. 
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Debent eciam in autumpno facere precarias ad cibum Domini et reddere ad 
Pascha de qualibet acra quam tenent unum ovum. Dicunt eciam quod 
nunquam audiverunt dici de filiabus eorum quod finem facerent cum Domino 
de eis maritando neque de bobus suis vendendis. Dicunt eciam quod anti- 
quitus in septennio solebat Dominus eorum petere auxilium et ei auxliebantur. 
Dicunt eciam quod plures sunt in villa illa consuetudinarii qui debent trahere 
feces et alia servilia opera, et alii predicto modo tenentes non faciunt. Con- 
sideratum est quod per servicia illa non est tenementum illud villanum, et ideo 
ipse habeat seisinam suam, et predicti in misericordia. 








ante 





SOME ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAK.! 


Ir has sometimes been remarked that men are prone to attach 
an unreal importance to divisions like those which separate one 
century from another. Certainly the expression jin de sitcle 
has recently echoed in our ears until we have wearied of its 
iteration. We have seen many attempts to express in some 
comprehensive, but striking, phrase the characteristics of the 
century, which is dying. We have witnessed not afew endea- 
vours to delineate the features of the new century, which is 
coming to its birth. And we have been reminded by cool, 
detached observers that after all the minds and manners of men 
do not alter, and the inevitable sequence of events does not 
change, because we write nineteen where once we used a 
lower figure. The fact indeed that we make this particular 
change before the new period strictly commences, and the 
controversy, which has arisen, on the precise moment, at which 
we leave the nineteenth, and enter the twentieth century, may 
serve to recall the arbitrary nature of such chronological boundaries. 
Yet it is natural that their presence should stimulate at once to 
reflection and prophecy. An occasion is offered when we may 
pause, looking back on the past and on to the future. We may 
try to discern the hidden meaning of movements and forces 
obscured or bewildering when first they made their appearance. 
We may indulge in the tempting occupation of pushing to their 
ultimate effects causes which have only begun to operate. Such 
essays may indeed be undertaken at all seasons. But they are 
perhaps more often, and appropriately, made when one epoch is 
ending and another is commencing. Nor is it irrational to 
suppose that the very occurrence, or approach, of such a period 
may exert a subtle, but appreciable, influence on actual practice. 


1 A Paper read before the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the British 
Association at Bradford, September, 1900. 
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The conduct of men is affected by their imagination, and the: 


imagination is certainly influenced by the close or opening of such 
a noticeable division of time as a hundred years. 

Books then, like the late Mr. Pearson’s National Life and 
Character, or Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution, both of which attracted 
attention by the curious and ingenious speculations, which they 
offered, on the future of society, and the interpretation of the past, 
are a natural outcome of the times. Nor can it be gainsaid that 
the wars, first of China with Japan, then of Spain with the United 
States, and lastly of the English with the Boers, seem likely to 
be fraught with consequences of importance for the world. The 
events now happening in China promise to make the closing year 
of the present century, and the opening year, or years, of the next, 
remarkable for a contest, whether mainly diplomatic, or largely 
military, between the East and the West, between an old civilisa- 
tion and the new, as serious and as eventful as any of the quarrels 
which we have mentioned. The last decade of the nineteenth 
century has not been destitute of important occurrences ; the final 
year of that decade will, we may feel tolerably confident, take a 
prominent position in history. The philosopher as well as the 
statesman, the economist no less than the politician, may admit 
that the year 1900 is a date, which, for good or for ill, is likely to 
be remembered. It is a commonplace to say that we live im 
‘‘ stirring times.” But it is a commonplace full of grim reality ; 
and anyone, who has read his newspaper with attention during 
the succeeding months of this year, must sometimes have been 
forced to reflect on the significance of the events that have been 
noted, and may well have been led to wonder whether after all 
the close of one century, and the commencement of another, are 
not something more than the passage from artificial period of time 
to artificial period. It may be so; and yet the coincidence between 
the transition and a series of remarkable events is at least as 
curious as it is suggestive. 

At the beginning of the century now ending, England was en- 
gaged in a war, which occupies a large place in our economic 
history. Its consequences to national finance were great. They 
have been summarised thus by Mr. Sydney Buxton: ‘‘ The na- 
tion,’ he writes in his Finance and Politics,’ ‘‘ numbering some 
fourteen to fifteen million souls, entered into the Great War 
burdened by a debt of two hundred and forty millions, and with 
an expenditure (exclusive of the sinking fund) of some eighteen 
to nineteen millions a year—of which the Army and Navy ab- 


1 Vol. I., pp. 7—8. 
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sorbed about six, and the Debt-charge nine and a half—the 
revenue amounting to about twenty millions. ‘Twenty-two years 
later they emerged from the War—a war which had seen a 
generation come and go, and a hostile Republic change into an 
ageressive Empire—numbering some twenty millions of persons ; 
burdened by a debt of nine hundred millions; with a revenue of 
nearly eighty, and with an expenditure of a hundred millions, of 
which the debt now absorbed thirty-two and the Army and Navy 
over fifty-six millions.”” Such were the immediate financial re- 
sults of the Great War; its indirect effects were equally, if not 
more, important. It postponed the progress of fiscal reform. 
The work effected by the genius of Walpole during the unbroken 
peace of a long administration had since been largely undone by 
the combined influence of a succession of wars and the practice 
of indifferent finance. Pitt, instructed in the more liberal teach- 
ing of the Wealth of Nations, was ready, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, to resume the task. And he had made some 
advance. He had attempted to balance revenue and expenditure. 
He had tried to reduce debt, even by the delusive means of a fal- 
lacious sinking-fund. He had lowered excessive duties, and had 
improved the machinery of their collection, before the Great War 
created an imperative necessity for raising revenue by all possible 
methods from every available source; and fiscal reform was 
rudely, but forcibly, thrust aside. The last year but one of the 
century was also remarkable from the fiscal standpoint for the 
imposition of the Income Tax. At first designed as a war-tax, 
to be raised only for a time for a special purpose, then employed 
later, also for a limited period for a definite object, by Peel and 
Gladstone to enable them to remit indirect taxation, and to sim- 
plify a complicated tariff, it has, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, become a permanent mode of raising revenue, and we 
have seen a rate of eightpence in the pound in time of peace. 
Yet it has not ceased, as the shilling rate of this year may remind 
us, to be one chief resource of Chancellors of the Exchequer 
anxious to raise quickly additional revenue urgently needed in 
time of war. 

The effects of the Great War were felt outside the Exchequer. 
The suspension of specie payments during the Bank Restriction 
was occasioned immediately by the stress, feared or felt, of the 
War. The introduction of a gold standard on the resumption 
of cash payments, and the controversy on the proper mode of 
regulating the paper issue, which resulted in the Act of 1844, 
were connected, indirectly at least, with what had happened 
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during the war, whether the experience was, or was not, cor- 
rectly interpreted. The alarming growth of pauperism, which 
led to the Poor Law Amendment of 1834, was largely due to 
lax administration, and that laxity was, in part at least, 
prompted by the feeling that it was a patriotic duty to stimu- 
late the growth of population, and thus to supply the soldiers 
to fill the armies fighting against Napoleon. Funds were also 
needed to maintain those armies, and the rapid production of 
wealth seemed a paramount necessity, in securing which con- 
siderations, which at other seasons might have received due 
attention, were liable to be neglected. The new manufactures, 
called into activity by the fresh mechanical developments, were 
an obvious effectual means of supplying the increased wealth 
urgently needed. They, in their turn, demanded an abundance 
of cheap labour. They emphasised the advantage of a numerous 
population. They tended to make the nation, the manufacturers 
and the parents, by whom the responsibility and the blame must 
be shared, careless of the health of the rising generation. For it 
required a larger view than any suggested by immediate demands 
to provide by legislation against the serious mischief threatened 
by the evil conditions obtaining in some regions of factory em- 
ployment to the physical, the mental, and the moral welfare of 
the workers. The comparative absence, lastly, of foreign com- 
petition during the War permitted an extraordinary growth of 
commerce and industry, just as the conclusion of peace was fol- 
lowed by prolonged depression, in which agriculture, no less than 
manufactures, bore its share. 

The Great War, then, in which England was engaged at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, was an economic event of 
the first magnitude. In many respects it would be absurd to 
regard the war with the Boers, with which we have been occupied 
at its close, as comparable with the earlier contest. An addition 
of the whole cost of the South African War to the debt, supposing 
that that were conceived as likely, would bear no comparison to 
an increase in that debt by nearly three times its original amount 
during the Napoleonic War. Nor is an income tax of a shilling 
in the pound to be placed in the same parallel with one of twice 
that figure at the close of the eighteenth century. The sums 
involved in the two cases, taken absolutely, are very different in 
quantity, just as the duration of the later contest has promised to 
be very much shorter than the score or more of years of the earlier 
struggle. The more recent war, indeed, measured by the time 
over which it has extended, has been far more costly. The 
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number of men placed in the field, the distance over sea and land 
for which their transport has had to be provided, the expense of 
munitions and supplies, have been more considerable ; and, if it 
were likely that a modern war on a large scale should last as long 
as the Napoleonic contest, there can be little doubt that it would 
strain to the utmost the finances even of any first class European 
power. Such an occurrence, however, is improbable ; and it is 
more likely that, as in the Franco-German War, the issue would 
be speedily reached. At any rate, the duration of the South 
African War admits of no comparison with that of the Great 
War at the beginning of the century, and the expenditure in- 
volved in the two cases is, taken absolutely, very different. 
Measured relatively to the material resources of the English 
nation at the two periods respectively, the one set of figures may 
be described as trifling, while the other was enormous. Even if 
the ultimate consequences of the South African War, in the form 
of a permanent increase of military expenditure, should prove, 
as they probably may, considerable—greater than any caused by 
the war against Napoleon—there is little or no serious reason for 
thinking that the nation would be less able to bear the larger 
burden.! 

This expenditure, economically viewed, may be an evil rather 
than a good. It may fall,in a large degree, under the head of 
what would be accounted ‘“ unproductive”? expenditure, though, 
in accordance with more recent interpretations given to the 
term, we can hardly regard necessary expenditure on the defensive 
forces required to afford security to commerce and industry as 
‘“‘unproductive.”” Even if this were the case, the maxim of Adam 
Smith, who attached a meaning to the term “ productive,” that 
we should now consider narrow, would apply, that ‘‘ defence ” is 
‘‘of much more importance than opulence.’”’ It is, in truth, a 
condition of continued opulence. It is also possible—indeed we 
may say it is probable—that the increasing severity of competition 
in our manufacturing industries and trading relations may render 
it more desirable in the future than it has been in the past to 
husband carefully our resources, and that, as the competition 
erows more formidable, the pressure of increased taxation may 
prove more sensible. Ominous signs have certainly appeared in 
the past year that the warnings uttered by Jevons,” and repeated 





1 Cf. Sir R. Giffen in an article in the Economic Journat for June, 1900, on 
‘Some Economic Aspects of the War.” 
2 In his Coal Question. 
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by Mr. Courtney, of the greater cost attending the continued 
supply of that coal, which is still, it would seem, necessary as the 
source of much of our motive-power, may be so far realised, even 
in the near future, that it may call for some considerable counter- 
weight, if our industrial and commercial supremacy is to be main- 
tained, or if we are to remain on an equality with other nations 
in our share of the new trade of the world. Such reflections as 
these point in the direction of avoiding, if it be possible, as the 
consequence of military expenditure, any permanent increase of 
national indebtedness. They are strengthened by the great and 
constant growth of local and municipal indebtedness, even when 
we remember that this is largely due to the execution of pro- 
ductive works, or to the performance of remunerative services, 
from which an ultimate return in increased revenue may be 
expected. Yet it remains true that the cost of the South African 
War is trifling in comparison with that of the Napoleonic con- 
test, and that the direct or indirect burden can be borne without 
difficulty by so rich a nation. If the Transvaal itself be re- 
quired to meet a large proportion of the direct expenditure, 
the weight on England, when indirect consequences are brought 
into the account, may be described as inappreciable in con- 
trast with the strain imposed by the Great War on the 
scantier resources available at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Yet it may be instructive to consider some possible effects of 
the later war. It is not certain that some of its ultimate and 
less immediate consequences may not be comparable in import- 
ance to those of the Great War; and, while its influence on the 
finances of the country may be small, when the proper tests and 
measures are applied, and may soon disappear, it may yet leave 
behind traces, at once ineffaceable and large, on fiscal policy and 
social and economic conditions. In framing such a forecast we 
are venturing, no doubt, into the attractive but uncertain region 
of prophecy, and our conclusions must of necessity be probable 
rather than sure. But a war, such as that in which we have been 
engaged, is a disturbing factor, which, apart from any passing 
influence on the normal course of affairs of an industrial and 
commercial nation, may serve the purpose of supplying just the 
force, which is needed, to move the minds of men from some fixed 
groove in which they had settled, and may divert the current of 


1 In the Presidential Address to the Royal Statistical Society, 1897 (cf. JouRNAL 
for 1897, Part IV.). 
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events into a different channel from that in which it had been 
flowing. 

Before we notice more remote and problematic effects of the 
war, we may turn our attention for a moment to its more imme- 
diate and obvious results. It has coincided with a period of 
economic prosperity, when manufacturers and traders have been 
busy, and employment has been steady and abundant. It is 
possible that the series of reverses, which occurred in one eventful 
week of last December, might have been faced in a different 
spirit, and have led to other consequences, had they happened at 
a season of depression, when labourers were out of work, when 
factories and shops were standing idle, and when employers and 
merchants were disheartened by losing trade. Such, at any rate, 
was not the case. The demand for armaments and stores, how- 
ever, has undoubtedly been reflected in the special activity of 
particular trades ; and, when the war is over, a certain slackness 
should follow, corresponding to the unusual briskness, so far as 
it is not counterbalanced by a permanent increase of military 
expenditure. Similarly, the gaps in the labour market, caused 
by the growth in the numbers of the army in the field, have 
occasioned a more intense demand for labour at home, which has 
received higher remuneration ; and in the agricultural industry, 
where labour has for a while past been scarce, some difficulty has 
been caused. So far as disbanded soldiers return to their ordinary 
avocations at the close of the war, and there is not a permanent 
increase in the regular army, a greater quantity of labour seeking 
employment should tend to some corresponding reduction in its 
remuneration. On the other hand, some sections at least of 
South African trade have been disturbed by the outbreak and 
continuance of the war, if others have been specially stimulated 
by the presence and needs of so large an army; and the conclu- 
sion of peace should be followed by a revival in the disturbed 
departments, which, at first at any rate, would be the more 
considerable in consequence of the very check which has been 
imposed. If we were not occupied solely with the South African 
War, we might point out similarly that, while the troubles in 
China must cause some serious dislocation to the cotton industry 
of Lancashire and the opium trade of India, the restoration of 
order, once effected, would probably be followed by a recovery 
the more marked, and, at first, the more rapid, because of the 
temporary dislocation. We must not conclude that the men, 
who finally gain, are identical with those, who have lost, or that 
an economic ‘‘ harmony,” as the older economists would have 
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phrased it, prevails. It is only the case that the reaction from a 
period of enforced inactivity sometimes, or usually, exceeds in 
intensity, for the time at any rate, the force of the previous 
movement. The imposed delay and the obstructing hindrance 
increase the momentum gained when the obstacles are removed, 
and the restraints are relaxed. 

I. The conclusion of the South African War is likely to be 
followed, after an interval, by an increased output from the gold 
mines of the Rand. Their preservation from destruction, 
threatened or intended, has, no doubt, hastened the arrival of 
this period. The immediate consequence should be a greater 
demand on the part of the mining community, restored to its 
former numbers, or increased beyond that limit, for goods needed 
for personal use, or for the prosecution of their work. A further 
consequence, to be expected under normal circumstances, is a 
rise of gold prices. This, however, is a consequence, which it is 
hard, if not impossible, to bring to a precise quantitative measure. 
Six years ago an eminent statistician! put forward the opinion 
that, in view of the comparative cessation of extraordinary 
demands for gold, such as those which had attended the adoption 
of a gold coinage by Germany after the Franco-German War, or 
the return of the United States to specie payments on a gold 
basis after the Civil War, and of the increased production of gold 
from old and new sources of supply, which was again raising the 
output from the lower point, to which it had sunk in the inter- 
val, to the level attained at the time of the Australian and 
Californian discoveries, the fall of gold prices was at an end, and 
arise might be expected. Three years later the same authority 
admitted that his anticipations had been, temporarily at least, 
disappointed, and the rise, for which he had looked, had not yet 
occurred. In aspecial memorandum contained in the Final Report 
of that Commission on Agriculture, before which, in 1894, Sir 
Robert Giffen had uttered his prophecy, he used, in 1897, the 
following language :* ‘‘I have to acknowledge that the recovery 
of prices, which I then looked forward to, has not only not taken 
place, but the movement so far has been in the opposite direction. 
I hardly think that the degree of effect on prices as yet quite 
corresponds to the abundance of the gold supplies at the present 
time.” This failure of prediction may perhaps have been due to 
a disinclination to attach so much importance to some counter- 
acting circumstances as his opponents in monetary controversy 


? Sir Robert Giffen in evidence before the Royal Commission on Agriculture, Q. 
18173, &c. 2 P, 176. 
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would have been disposed to give; and it is possible that con- 
firmed bimetallists may have felt less surprise than any, that a 
convinced monometallist, like Sir Robert Giffen, was likely to 
evince, at the amount of the increased production of gold needed 
to overcome the resistance offered by the larger employment, 
realised or anticipated, of that metal in the currencies of the 
world. But, whether this be, or be not, some explanation of the 
position three years ago, it is difficult now not to believe that 
the effects of the considerable additions of recent years to the 
output are evident in a rise of gold prices. The attentive 
student of an index number, recording the alterations in general 
prices, such as that published month by month by Mr. Sauer- 
beck, must find it hard not to be convinced that by this time he 
can detect signs of the operation of some cause more deeply 
seated beneath the changes due to the movement of credit. 
3elow the periodical ebb and flow of the tide of commercial 
prosperity the ‘‘secular” movement of prices, as Cournot 
distinguished it, which was due to the supplies of the precious 
metal as compared to the demands made upon it, seems now to 
be as apparent as in the complicated phenomena of the modern 
world it can ever become. And it is reasonable that this should 
be the case. Not merely have new abundant sources of supply, 
such as the auriferous regions of Klondyke, been discovered ; 
but improvements in the extraction of the metal, like the 
cyanide process, rendering it possible to treat successfully 
deposits too poor to be worth working before, have largely 
increased production from the older sources. The temporary 
gap caused by the cessation of the output from the Rand has 
apparently been filled, so far at least as the total output has not 
failed to increase, and the consequent rise of prices has proceeded. 
With the restoration of peace in South Africa, we may with 
confidence expect that the addition of an augmented supply from 
the rich neighbourhood of Johannesburg will advance the rise of 
prices which has begun. 

But the experience of the past enjoins great caution in any 
estimate we may form. It is true that the annual output may 
already be double that attained at the highest level of the middle 
of the nineteenth century. But, on the other hand, the percent- 
age of increase reached in the Australian and Californian period 
amounted to as much as nine hundred, and at present it has not 
risen to more than two hundred per cent ;! and, in considering the 
effects of additions to the supplies of the precious metals on their 


1 Cf. the present writer’s Money in its Relations to Prices, ch, v. 
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value, the ‘‘ argument from percentages ’’ assumes an importance, 
which it may not possess elsewhere.! 

The original level of prices is fixed ultimately by the total quan- 
tity of the precious metal, or metals, compared with the work 
which they have to do, and a change in their value depends 
essentially on the percentage borne by the additions due to an 
increase in the output to the former stock.2 On the ground, then, 
of a comparison between the percentage of increase of recent 
years in the output of gold and the percentage shown at the time 
of the Australian and Californian discoveries, we should not 
anticipate so large a rise of gold prices as was then occasioned. 

Nor was the actual rise then evident by any means as great 
as had been expected. The alarm felt at a possible ‘‘ avalanche ”’ 
of gold by competent and sober observers * was not realised. The 
resulting change in gold prices was effected by a cause operating 
so subtly and so insensibly that it required careful inquiry to 
establish its reality; and Jevons, who was fully alive to the 
‘insidious ’’ nature of the forces, and investigated their working 
in so scientific a spirit that his researches form an epoch in the 
history of monetary study, was compelled to confess that the 
prediction he had made in 1863 of arise of forty or fifty per 
cent. within half a dozen years, had, when those six years had 
actually passed, been fulfilled by an advance of only eighteen per 
cent.t Even three centuries ago, in the Elizabethan age, before 
credit was developed, when the action of the metals upon prices 
was more direct and less complex, Newmarch has pointed out?° 
that a rise of 200 per cent. in prices, such as was established, 
was less than might have been predicted from the increase 
in the production of the precious metals, which had certainly 
been trebled, and perhaps had been quadrupled, or multiplied by 
an even higher figure. 

The explanation of the riddle is to be found in the strength 
of the counteracting forces. It is true that in the middle of the 
nineteenth century the “‘ compensatory action’’ of the bimetallic 
mint of France, taking the new gold in increasing quantities, and 
releasing the silver, which found its way to the East, served the 
purpose, as it was said instructively, of a “‘ parachute” to break 


1 Cf. Sir R. Giffen in his Essays in Finance, second series vi. and vii., on com- 
parisons between the growth of the trade of different countries. 

* Cf. Sir R. Giffen himself in evidence before the last Indian Currency Committee, 
Q. 10116. 

3 E.g., by Chevalier. 

* In his Investigations in Currency and Finance, II. and III., pp. 54 and 153. 

> Cf. Tooke and Newmarch’s History of Prices, Vol. vi., Appendix II. 
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the fall in the value of the gold; and at the present time we 
cannot count on such “ compensatory action.” But, on the other 
hand, the ‘‘normal’’ counteracting causes, as we may so dis- 
tinguish them, found with a monometallic standard, are likely to 
be more powerful and rapid in their action than they were in the 
middle of the century, or than they could have been in Eliza- 
bethan times. We may even dismiss for the moment the possibly 
important factors of new demands for gold for currency purposes 
on the part of India, endeavouring to establish an effective gold- 
standard, or the United States, ranging themselves definitely for 
gold and against silver, or of countries, like Russia, or Austria- 
Hungary, or Japan, seizing the opportunity to obtain the means 
to carry to completion monetary changes already begun. We 
may argue that, even without these factors, with the increased 
use of gold in the currencies of the world as a whole, with the 
great growth of trade and industry, enlarging the work of ex- 
changing to be done to an extent exceeding, in all probability, 
the more frequent and general employment of credit-instruments 
and other substitutes, with the development of credit itself, per- 
mitting the more speedy and extensive influence on prices of 
additional supplies of the precious metal, but also setting in 
action more rapidly and universally such counteracting causes as 
expanding business and higher wages, which must call for an 
“extension” of the currency—under such circumstances, we may 
argue, it would be rash to anticipate, even when the increased 
output of the South African mines has been added to the 
augmented production of other new or older sources of supply, 
a larger rise of prices than occurred in the middle of the century. 
All prediction, however, on such a matter must be uncertain, 
when we attempt to reduce our prophecies to a quantitative 
standard. We may contend that a rise of prices is probable; we 
cannot with assurance maintain that the rise will reach, or 
remain at, such or such a figure. Into the possible consequences 
of such a rise of gold prices as we may fairly anticipate we 
cannot now enter. We believe that they are likely to be bene- 
ficial in stimulating fresh commerce and lightening the burden 
of old debt. We think that, by lowering the value of gold, they 
may assist the satisfactory solution of an unsettled monetary 
position. But, from lack of space, we cannot now accord these 
questions the full consideration, which they undoubtedly deserve. 
We must be content to note them and pass on. 

II. Perhaps the most striking and significant feature of the 
war in South Africa has been the aid spontaneously and enthu- 
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siastically given by the colonies to the mother country. The 
demonstration may have been prompted by a keener sense on the 
part of the colonies of the advantages they enjoy, in respect of 
defence of their shores from hostile attack, from their connection 
with the naval power of England. Such a feeling is not likely 
to lessen the influence of genuine affection for the old country ; 
and every prudent statesman would rejoice to see sentiment 
strengthened by interest. In any case, it is difficult to think 
that the action of the colonies has not been noted by foreign 
nations with respectful attention. It may have aroused their 
surprise, but it will enter as an important element into their 
hopes and their fears. It has probably caused some amount of 
pleasant astonishment in England itself, and that perhaps has 
been scarcely less generally felt by those who, for some time, 
have endeavoured to give emphasis to aspirations after In- 
perial Federation than by politicians, trained in the habits of 
a previous period, who had convinced themselves that eventual 
separation was the only possible issue to which reasonable men 
could safely look forward. Ambitions, which once seemed remote 
and even chimerical, have certainly been brought nearer and 
made more real by recent events, and apprehensions, once 
naturally entertained, have been banished to a more respectful 
distance. 

It seems impossible to doubt that this movement has its 
economic side; and the cool, detached observer of the current of 
events must feel that, for good or for ill, he has to reckon in the 
future, as a consequence of the South African War, with increased 
momentum behind the conception of an Imperial Zollverein. 
The difficulties of such a project may be great, and a Customs 
Union of the mother-country and the colonies of the British 
Empire may be different from a union of the States of the 
Germanic Federation or of the American Commonwealth. 
Countries situated in the four corners of the world, and separated, 
or connected, by wide stretches of sea, are differently placed from 
states adjoining one another, and mostly comprised within one 
continuous boundary. It is impossible to say that such difficul- 
ties will be overcome, or to determine the manner in- which they 
are most likely to be met, or evaded ; but in a scientific assembly 
like this it may be possible to put forward some general con- 
siderations, which seem to be apposite,and may not be mis- 
understood. 

It is probable that the realisation of an Imperial Customs 
Union will involve some departure from what are conveniently, 
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if vaguely, described as the principles of Free Trade. Free Trade, 
in the strictest definition of the term, implies the absence of 
differential treatment of goods. It implies that trade is to be 
allowed to flow in its natural channels, unhindered and unaided 
by governmental interference in the shape of discriminating 
taxation. Such taxes as are imposed are to be levied for revenue 
purposes, and not to encourage one industry and to discourage 
others; to protect, in short, home producers from foreign com- 
petition. It has sometimes been cogently urged that, within the 
area of the United States, the absence of protection of State from 
State means the prevalence of free trade over a district of im- 
mense size. It is similarly possible that the establishment of a 
Customs Union for the British Empire might imply that, within 
the wide limits of that great empire, a larger amount of free trade 
might be practised than exists at present in the same portion of 
the world’s surface. Yet it cannot be doubted that, side by side 
with that internal free trade, there would be some differential or 
discriminating treatment of foreign goods, similar in kind, if it 
did not correspond in degree, to that applied by the United 
States to external traders. Few advocates of an Imperial Customs 
Union would wish, or care, to deny the presence in their scheme 
of some discrimination between the origin of different goods in 
respect of taxation imposed upon them; and it seems no more 
than verbal captiousness to dispute that, to this extent, they must 
come into conflict with the principles of Free Trade as usually 
understood, and as strictly interpreted. 

There are, perhaps, two general propositions, which may be 
stated with confidence as the result of theoretical discussion, and 
of actual experience. On the one hand, it can hardly be denied 
that the tendency of later economic reasoning has been to weaken 
some of the arguments urged for Free Trade. Recent elabora- 
tions of theory, in connection with the incidence of taxation, 
have shown that, granted the possession of complete knowledge, 
and of entire freedom from corrupt motives, governments might 
manipulate duties on the import or export of goods so as to injure 
their rivals rather than themselves. A government may contrive 
to throw the greater final burden of a tax, not on the home 
consumer, or producer, but on the foreign producer, or consumer, 
of the goods on which it is primarily levied. The distinction 
between commodities obeying a law of ‘‘ increasing’? and com- 
modities obeying a law of ‘‘diminishing” returns was thus 
employed long ago by Senior in considering the effects of taxa- 
tion ; and it is impossible for any instructed student of Economic 
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Science to-day to rest content with the hard, dry doctrine of 
some of the earlier, more strenuous, advocates of Free Trade. 
On the other hand, it seems equally certain that the practical ex- 
perience of countries like America or France has shown, only more 
clearly than before, the certain dangers and possible evils of pro- 
tection or discrimination. The extreme difficulty of limiting your 
action—of making sure, for instance, that if you wish to tax manu- 
factured articles alone, you will not find that you are levying a 
burden, which you did not intend, on the material of some other in- 
dustry—and the great advantage of being able to answer all appli- 
cations for aid from different trades by the easy, if unsatisfying, 
reply that the Government maintains an attitude of strict neu- 
trality, have not grown less manifest of recent years. If the 
theoretical advantage of differential treatment has been 
strengthened, the practical objection to ‘‘ lobbying” by different 
interests has certainly not been weakened. 

Yet it is possible that, to secure a political end, an economic 
sacrifice may be deemed necessary or advisable. It is also pos- 
sible that in the long run a temporary economic loss may result 
in the avoidance of greater loss, or the achievement of gain. It 
is difficult to read the history of the development of English in- 
dustry and commerce without recognising that there was another 
side to that Mercantile Policy which Adam Smith so vigorously 
assailed and, from his point of view, so rightly condemned. It 
is no more unjust to say that he was imbued with cosmopolitan 
aims than that his opponents were animated by nationalist ideas. 
He regarded their system from a new economic standpoint, 
and he was prepared, if necessity required, to place some political 
considerations above economic loss or gain. Similarly, were it 
possible to bind the colonies closer to the mother-country by an 
arrangement involving, whether on the side of the mother-country 
or of the colonies, some amount of economic loss, at least of a tem- 
porary character, it is not easy to say that it would not be the 
duty of a wise statesman, whether he belonged to the home or 
to some colonial government, to incur the loss. He might in- 
deed find it hard to persuade his countrymen of the wisdom of 
his action, if they once realised the loss; and he might argue 
that it would be apparent prudence, but real folly, to attempt to 
lead them in a direction obviously opposed to their present, or at 
least their permanent, economic interest. The economist 
may properly urge that the step should be knowingly taken, 
that, if temporary considerations are subordinated to permanent 
objects, the nature and extent of those objects should be clearly 
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apprehended, and that, if economic loss is risked, it should not 
be concealed. For such reasons there is, on general grounds, 
more to be said in favour of proceeding by bounties, which evi- 
dently involve a direct contribution to the needs or claims of 
some industry, or industries; and there is less to be urged in 
support of import duties, the ultimate effects of which are 
likely, and are even intended, to be obscure. 

Lastly, the economist may consider that not a little pro- 
tectionist reasoning is still vitiated by crude fallacies about 
money, such as Adam Smith exposed, and yet he may 
not fail to attach importance to other considerations, which 
pro tanto weigh in the balance against Free Trade. To take 
strong but familiar cases, it is theoretically possible, though 
it may not be practically probable, that, on principles of Free 
Trade, a country should abandon entirely the raising of corn, 
or that its population should become exclusively urban and 
industrial. And yet there may be grounds on which such a 
result may be deemed unwelcome, or disadvantageous, or even 
dangerous. If it be so, an economic sacrifice may be deliber- 
ately incurred for a more important political object, or a tem- 
porary loss may be knowingly undertaken in order to secure 
ultimate gain. These are typical illustrations; and the moral of 
the whole discussion can only be summarily stated. The broad 
conclusion is that such questions must be ultimately decided 
mainly on practical grounds, but that the business of the 
theorist, such as we profess to be in this Section of the 
British Association, is to enable the practical man to realise 
what he is doing, to act with his eyes opened, to discern the 
consequences, distant as well as near, of his action. On the 
particular question of an Imperial Customs Union, the day is 
probably past when the theorist can meet the demand, which 
the South African War is likely to make more imperative, with 
a mere plea of inability to consider. An open mind, ready to 
listen to reasoning, if it can convince on grounds of reason, 
is now, as always, more opportune than a pedantic adherence, 
at all costs, to the letter of a creed. 

III. A third possible consequence of the South African War 
must, from considerations of space, be noticed very briefly. The 
war has rendered more real the unity of the component parts of 
the Empire. It has also bound more closely together the 
different classes of the population of the mother-country itself. 
It has indeed been urged that the war was originally begotten of 
capitalist ambition, and into this disputed question we may be 
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excused from entering. But it has certainly been impossible for 
the cool, detached observer to watch the crowds scanning the 
telegrams received from the seat of war without noticing the 
various classes of the community, to which they belonged ; and it 
cannot be questioned that in anxiety for the fate of relatives or 
friends, and in desire for the success of the British arms, and the 
discomfiture of the enemy, classes have been united to an extent, 
which has not been seen before in this generation. This feeling, 
again, must have its economic side. So far as socialistic schemes 
are based on class dissension, and intended to take from the 
possessions of one class to add to those of another, the force of 
their appeal must be weakened for the time. The wealthier 
sections of the community, and those, who occupy a higher social 
rank, have certainly shown no more reluctance to risk their lives 
on behalf of their country than the poorer classes of the popula- 
tion; and it is not under conditions like these that social dis- 
turbance is bred, or class enmity excited. It is an incidental, but 
important, consequence of the increased expenditure on military 
objects that funds are wanting, for the time at least, for costly 
social experiments. This want may have its disadvantageous as 
well as its advantageous side. Whether the movement for 
pensions for the aged falls, or does not fall, under the class of 
hazardous or undesirable reforms, there can be little doubt that it 
has been defeated or postponed in consequence of the war; and 
it may at least serve the purpose of an illustration. It is possible 
that future Chancellors of the Exchequer may be driven by 
larger demands on the public purse, to maintain the defensive 
forces of the country, to seek sources of revenue more diversified 
than those which they control at present. It may be that in 
doing so they may realise, in a measure, some socialistic aspira- 
tions, which have cast a longing eye on various forms of ‘‘ un- 
earned increment.’’ It may be that in any case they would do 
well to use the fleeting opportunity for placing the revenue on a 
broader basis—not necessarily by extensions in this, but perhaps 
in other directions—presented when people are prepared to con- 
tribute more readily to national needs than at other times of less 
critical importance. But it is unlikely that they should lend any 
but unwilling ears to proposals for social reform, which require 
large expenditure. This, as we have remarked, may be an evil 
or it may be a good; but it is undoubtedly a fact with which we 
have to reckon. It was probably a sound instinct, which led 
Mr. John Morley, in a recent notable speech at Oxford,! to 
! To the Palmerston Club on the 9th June, 1900. 
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contrast militarism with socialism, though he may have based 
the comparison on somewhat different grounds. 

We have now noticed some of the possible economic con- 
sequences of the South African War. We have dealt with those 
which belong to the region of the probable rather than the 
certain, and we have been compelled to touch them hurriedly, 
and to put forward trite considerations. But they certainly offer 
a fertile field for reflection, and they hardly seem of less real 
importance than some of those fiscal, social, and economic 
changes, which followed the great war at the commencement of 
the present century. The new century will soon show how far 
they are, or are not, to be fulfilled. LL. L. Price 
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THE circumstances which for our purpose differentiate a local 
rate from an imperial tax are mainly two: (1) that a rate is 
beneficial in such wise as not to reduce the demand for the rated 
houses at all, or to the same extent as a purely onerous tax of 
the same magnitude; (2) that rates differ in different districts 
between which occupiers have a choice. Suppose for a moment 
that the first attribute is absent, and that all rates are purely 
onerous, and as a further simplification, suppose at first that 
there are only two districts, A and B, between which occupiers 
have a choice. And, the onerous imposts in both equalling, or 
rather equilibriating each other initially, let a new rate be im- 
posed on houses in A. At first sight it might appear that ground 
rents in A would be diminished exactly to the extent of the new 
burden. But this would occur only in the case of a fixed burden 
on the production or enjoyment of premises in A:eg. a 
‘Church rate,’’ not of the ordinary kind, but of the nature of a 
fixed charge levied on the owner, or a payment by each occupier 
for an indispensable right (or rather “‘ servitude’’) of way. But 
the rate which we are considering varies ad valorem with the 
value of the house. Accordingly, as above shown,’ building will 
be discouraged in A, and if A were an isolated region, there would 
be simply a reduction of demand in A attended with a diminution 
of ground rent. But A being in rivalry with B, there will also 
be a fall® of demand in A owing to the diversion of occupiers to B, 


1 See the June number of the Economic JourRNAL, p. 172. 

2 Ante, pp. 184, 193. 

3 « Reduction” is here distinguished from ‘‘fall’’ in accordance with Professor 
Sidgwick’s proposal (Political Economy, Book ii., ch. 2, § 2) that the former term 
should mean the change in the amount demanded—say x—of a certain commodity 
consequent on the change in the price of that commodity, the latter term the change 
in the amount demanded consequent on a change in the law or curve of demand— 
dx as distinguished from $x in the symbols proper to the Calculus of Vanations. In 
the case of correlated demand with which we are now dealing, the contrast is 
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while from the same cause there will be a rise! of demand in B, 
with a corresponding readjustment of invested capital. In the 
result ground rents will have decreased in A, and will have in- 
creased in B. It is conceivable that the increase in B should be 
greater than the decrease in A. But it is not probable. The 
presumption is that on balance ground rent will be reduced by an 
onerous impost which checks production. 

The conditions on which the extent of this effect depends may 
be investigated by introducing several circumstances each by 
itself ceteris paribus. Thus (1) let the absolute magnitude of 
the rate in A be increased, then each of the terms which make up 
the total diminution of ground rent, viz. (decrease in A minus in- 
crease in B) being correspondingly increased, it may be presumed * 
that in general the total diminution will be greater. Again, (2) let 
the elasticity of demand for housing in general in either district be 
increased, then by parity of reasoning with that employed in the 
simple case, the decrease in A of ground rent becomes greater, 
and for a like reason the increase in B becomes greater. There- 
fore by a parity of presumption the total diminution becomes, in 
general, greater. Next, (3) instead of two unequal rates in A 
and B let an average equal rate be imposed on both. Ground rent 
as a whole might be affected, but there seems no general reason 
why it should be increased rather than diminished. 

Generalising, we may say that, if a system of onerous rates 
be imposed on a set of districts more or less in competition with 
each other, the consequent reduction of ground rent will be 
greater the heavier the average imposts are, and the more elastic 
the general demand for housing. The imposition of a uniform 
rate forming a mean of the percentages or shillings in the pound 
that originally prevailed, would in all probability not materially 
affect the sum total of ground-rent, supposing that there was 
originally no correlation between high rents and high rates.* 

This is a conception very different from the representation 
made on behalf of the landed interest, that the imposition of a 
rate in a district causes a reduction of ground rent which may be 
measured by the amount of the rate, or at least its excess above 
a certain level common to all districts. It seems to be imagined 


between dp, (= ) and av.(F-) where p, and g, are the prices of x and the corre- 
ap, apo : 


lated article respectively. 1 See preceding note. 
2 See Giornale degli Economisti, 1897, p. 318, referred to ante, p. 184, note 2. 
3 See preceding note. 
* Cf. Marshall, Mem. (Memoranda published by Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, C. 9528), p. 119. 
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that the natural advantages of a district and their economic 
equivalent (rent + rates) form a constant quantity, like the height 
of the district above the sea. But we ought not to conceive the 
relative values of different sites as thus ‘‘in fluctuation fixed”’; 
the demand-surface with which we have to deal may rather be 
likened to a sort of an air cushion of which some parts are 
originally more elevated than others; but when you press down 
some others go up, and accordingly the total depression caused 
by certain pressures at different points is not to be expressed by 
any simple formula. 

Thus the reduction of ground rents is much less than appears 
at first sight even if we could suppose that all the rates were 
onerous. But it is time to restore the fact that all rates are not 
onerous; the better opinion is that ‘‘ those rates which are truly 
onerous are less in amount and vary less from place to place than 
is commonly supposed.’ But in so far as imposts are beneficial 
the demand of the occupier is increased to the full extent of the 
impost,? and accordingly there is no relaxation in the demand 
for sites. The supposition that all rates fall ultimately on ground 
rents becomes twice removed from the truth. 

These propositions are in general accordance with the testi- 
mony of the ‘‘experts.” The essential differences between a 
local rate and an imperial tax are noticed by almost all. The 
tendency of onerous rates to be shifted on to owners is attested 
by a great number—with less qualification perhaps than might be 
recommended. 


Sidgwick, p. 104:—‘‘ In this case [that of old rates, nearly but not quite 
corresponding to our category of new houses] it seems clear that the whole 
burden of the differential rate, so far as it is onerous, must fall on the owner 
of the ground value, provided that in spite of this burden the land remains 
still more valuable for the purpose of house building than for any other 
purpose..... i 

Marshall, p. 120:—‘* He [the occupier] transfers most of them [rates other 
than ‘rates, the current expenditure of which gives full value to the occupier’ | 
rather quickly to his immediate landlord.”’ 

Bastable, p. 141 :—‘* Where different amounts of rates are levied in different 
parts of the same district, the [onerous]? extra rates are shifted back to the 

1 Marshall, Mem., p. 118. 

* It may be worth observing that, though the demand is said to be unaltered by 
a beneficial impost, this can rarely be true of the demand-curve; and, accordingly, 
hough the effect on the superior interests of a beneficial impost is, ceteris paribus, 
nil, it does not follow that the effect of a beneficial impost, plus an onerous one, is 
the same as that of an onerous one alone—except in the sense that it may be either 
greater or less for all we know. 

3 This attribute is implied by the exclusion of ‘‘rates, so far as their outlay is 
reproductive, in addition to the value of houses in the district.” —(Ibid.) 
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house owner, and in the case of new building tend to lower ground rent.”’ . . . 
“In specially favoured situations, where building sites command a high, or 
what is usually called a monopoly, value, the ultimate incidence of rates is 
clearly on the ground owner.”’ 

Cannan, p. 170:—‘‘ The consequence, then, so far as distribution is con- 
cerned, of rates being for unproductive purposes higher in one place than 
another, is to cause less creatable immovable property to exist in the high 
rated and more in the low rated places than would be the case if the rates 
were equal in all places.” 

‘Everything which tends to discourage the investment of capital in 
immovable property in a district tends to diminish the demand for ‘ unim- 
proved land’ or space in that district, and this diminution in the value of space 
of course mitigates the effect of the discouragement to investment.” 

Price, p. 181 :—‘‘ Some amount of movement, at least, is possible from more 
to less highly rated districts, and thus the burden of the rates may be partly 
shifted from the shoulders of the occupiers.” 

Sargant, p. 213:—‘‘‘ Differential rates,’ so far as onerous, and so far as 
existing or anticipated at the date of the development of land for houses or 
trade premises, are, in respect of both site and structure, thrown by anticipa- 
tion on the owner or successive owners of the land at the time when it comes 
to be developed, and operate by way of diminution of the price or rent 
obtained by him or them.” ! 


The answer to Question II.* contained in the preceding 
paragraphs relates primarily to the case of leasehold tenure, 
which may be taken as typical of Great Britain. But the state- 
ments may be transferred with little alteration to the case of 
freehold tenure which prevails in many, perhaps most, parts of 
England.* The price which building capitalists are willing to give 
for freehold will be affected by a tax on occupation-rent in the 
same sense as the ground-rent on the former supposition. 
The demand of the occupier will be affected as before. The 
consequence to the ground landlord and the occupier would 
not be materially different in a régime where the occupiers 
are freeholders who buy land on which to build their own 
houses. 

When we pass from dwelling-houses to houses used for 
purposes of production, including sale, the scene of consumption 
is transferred from the house itself to the commodities which are 
produced in or by the house. The relations between the con- 
sumer at one end, the ground landlord at the other end, and the 
intermediate producers are not materially different. As before, 
beneficial rates are ‘‘ paid by no one” in the phrase of Mill 


1 As to the extent of the reduction Mr, Sargant’s authority cannot be claimed. 

2 Ante, p. 173. 

3 This estimate appears to be justified by the particulars concerning the distri- 
bution of building tenures given in the Report of the Select Committee on Town 
Holdings, 1889, No. 251, pp. 6-9. 
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adapted by Professor Bastable.1 ‘‘The advantages resulting 
from a proper expenditure of rates may either recompense the 
traders, or so attract consumers as to allow of higher prices 
being maintained.” ? 

A uniform ad valorem onerous impost on the rent of all 
premises employed for production would result in a change of 
the final utilities of buildings, not only as between different 
places, as in the case of dwelling-houses,*® but also as between 
different industries. Those commodities for which the demand 
is particularly inelastic would tend to be raised in value. Thus, 
if the demand for bread varies with the price less than the 
demand for bonnets, the bakers may employ nearly as extensive 
premises before as after the imposition of the tax which will be 
almost entirely shifted to the consumer; while the milliners 
meet the burden by some diminution in the size of their 
establishments as well as some rise in price. The value of food 
as compared with finery would be raised pro tanto, if abstraction 
might he made of the law of increasing returns. There is also 
now a disturbance of the margins of production which in the 
case of dwelling-houses seemed not sufficiently important to 
deserve notice. There will be a pressure on ‘‘ those trades 
which happen to require large buildings in proportion to their net 
returns.” * 

Another effect of more importance in the case of business 
premises than dwelling-houses is that on the renewal of the 
occupier’s lease the owner is more able to take advantage of the 
special utility above the market-value which the premises may 
have for that particular occupier,’ not a mere pretium affectionis 
in the case of the shopkeeper, but a consequence of the “‘ good- 
will’’ created by his own exertions.° 

An onerous rate on both dwelling-houses and _ business 
premises would disturb the marginal utility, and accordingly the 
quantity produced and the value of the two kinds of building, 
theoretically, even if the impost on both kinds were of the same 
magnitude, and a fortiori when, as in the case of the Inhabited 
House Duty, it is different. 

As between different places the displacement caused by 
difference in onerous rates will vary ceteris paribus with 
the capacity of one place to act as a_ substitute for 


1 Mem., p. 141. 2 Ibid. 3 Above, pp. 340-1, 

4 Marshall, Mem., p. 113. 

5 Let us hope that, as witnessed before the Select Committee on Town Holdings, 
1889 (Report, p. 11), such cases of exaction are rare. 

6 Cf., Marshall, Mem., p. 120, par. 3-4. 
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another in the supply of the consumers’ wants. As in the case 
of dwelling-houses the incidence of an onerous extra rate in a 
particular locality depends on the elasticity of demand for 
accommodation in that particular locality. As Sir Edward 
Hamilton says,! ‘‘ A large part of the rates payable in respect of 
Bond Street and Oxford Street may be contributed by all of us, 
in the shape of an enhancement of the price which we pay for 
our commodities ”’ [so far as the rates are onerous and differential], 
if “ all of us ’’—or the better halves of us—would insist-on shopping 
in those fashionable resorts, notwithstanding the imposition of 
an extra charge. But if the attempt of shopkeepers in Bond 
Street and Oxford Street to stick on additional prices would 
divert a great part of their custom to humbler localities, then, as 
Professor Bastable says, “‘ the [extra] rates would fall [ultimately] 
on the ground landlord.”’ * 

Compare as to these propositions, the following testimony of 
the experts ; the reasons why more of it is not forthcoming being 
recollected.” * 


Courtney, p. 86:—‘‘ As regards rates on trade premises, these must 
ordinarily form part of trade expenditure, and be ultimately borne by the 
customers availing themselves of the services, or consuming the commodities 
of the trade supplies.” 

Sidgwick, p. 105:—‘*The burden of any special taxation of traders not 
balanced by a corresponding taxation of other classes tends, when the taxation 
is old, to be partially diffused through the community, through the effect of 
this industrial disadvantage in diminishing the abundance and cheapness of 
traders’ services.”’ 

Bastable, p. 141 :—‘‘ Rates on business premises are further complicated by 
the possible effect they may have on prices to consumers. An equal tax on all 
business premises in a country would be a tax on profits, since it could not be 
evaded by change; but a rate on such premises in a particular locality would 
appear to be shifted either forward to the consumers in higher prices, or back- 
ward to the ground owners in lower ground rents.” 

Cannan, p. 168 [with reference to a tax on bicycles taken as _ representa- 
tive of the imposts inquired about] :—‘ its effect reaches not only to those who 
use bicycles and benefit [e.g., by having their errands done cheaper] because 
other people use them, but also to those who would have used bicycles or 
would have benefited by other people using them if the obstruction of the tax 
had not intervened.” 

Blunden, p. 191:—‘‘ The real incidence of the rates on shops and other 
business premises would appear to be mainly upon the customers of the goods 
made or sold therein.”’ 

Mackay, p. 228:—‘* The question then is, can an occupier for trading 
purposes throw forward a part of the burden on his customers? As in the 
cases already considered [residences], this appears to me to depend on whether 
the demand is sufficiently elastic not to be deterred by the increased price which 


1 Mem., p. 39. * Mem., p. 142, . 3 Ante, pp. 186, 190. 
AAD 
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the highly-rated tradesmen will undoubtedly be inclined to ask. To take an 
instance, the reason that a Bond Street shopkeeper probably charges more than 
a tradesman in an unfashionable neighbourhood is not because his rent and taxes 
are high, but because a demand of a very special character, the demand of the 
fashionable world, concentrates itself on the articles to be sold in Bond Street 
shops. There is a point, however, at which customers will be deterred and 
driven to meaner streets; they are free, so to speak, to buy abroad.” 


The parallels which have now been exhibited between the 
typical cases of dwelling houses under leasehold and the other 
varieties of urban premises and tenure are similarly close, and will 
not need to be drawn again at length, in the case of old‘ houses 
which is next to be discussed. 

Houses built and occupied before the imposition of the tax or 
rate fal] into two categories according as there is or is not 
competition between old and new houses. The experts seem 
properly to take the former as the general case. Perhaps they 
hardly allow enough weight to the circumstance that so far as 
new houses are often not identical commodities, but substitutes 
for the old ones, the extent to which an impost will be shifted 
from the former on to the latter class cannot be predicted 
accurately. This agency, it should be observed, is distinct from 
friction. Itis not the trouble and expense of a move that pre- 
vents an intending occupier of a new house on whom the capitalist 
builder threatens to shift an onerous impost from dealing with 
the more yielding owners of old houses who must take what they 
can get; it is that old houses have not exactly the same attrac- 
tions as new ones. 

Friction properly so-called no doubt plays a dominant part 
in the case now under consideration. The occupier, as Mr. Price 
says with special reference to the existing Inhabited House Duty, 


‘¢ will probably need a more powerful motive than the payment of a slightly 
diminished Inhabited House Duty before he takes the unpleasant, and, it may 
be, difficult, step of changing his abode or manner of life; and regarding the 
mass of occupiers as a whole, it is improbable that the payment of duty at an 
increased rate on houses of higher value induces an appreciably large numbe 
to move into tenements exempt from duty altogether, or into those taxed at a 


2 


lower rate.” * 

The comparative strength of friction in case of business premises 

and residences is ably discussed by Mr. Price. The difficulties 

of prediction on a matter of this sort are illustrated by the 

incident that on the question whether friction is more operative 

in the case of a reduction or of an increase of (onerous) rates, 
1 See the division at p. 183 ante. * Mem., p. 180. 
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opposite reasons apparently both valid are adduced by Mr. Price 
and by the present writer. On the one hand 


‘“‘it seems more probable that the reduction or abolition of a rate would be 
likely to produce less effect on the rent than the increase of an old or the 
imposition of a new rate. The removal of a burden would not, in all proba- 
bility, so powerfully stimulate the efforts of the other party to obtain a share 
of the relief, as its imposition would urge the party on whom it primarily fell, 
to shift a portion to other shoulders.’’—Mem., p. 186. 


On the other hand 


‘there is some reason for believing that friction resists an increase less 
than a reduction of rates. For one of the chief processes by which a change of 
rate is propagated is the competition between new and old houses, described in 
sections (2) and (3) of heading (a) in Answer (6) [Mem. p. 130]. In the case of 
a new rate being imposed, intending occupiers of new houses bid against 
actual occupiers of old houses whose leases are expiring.! In case of a rate 
being reduced, actual occupiers of old houses whose leases are expiring bid 
against intending occupiers of new. The competition is naturally keener in the 
former case. A slight difference of rate may decide an intending owner to 
apply for an old rather than a new house. But a considerable difference of 
rate may be required to determine an actual occupier to incur the trouble and 
expense of a move.’’—Mem., p. 135. 


Mr. Price’s judicious remarks on friction cover also the case 
in which there is no building of new houses in the neighbourhood 
in competition with the old houses. In this case theoretically 
the whole of a tax and of a rate so far as it is onerous is (on the 
expiry of the occupier’s lease) borne by the rack-rent owner,” so 
long as his lease runs, and is ultimately shifted on to the ground 
landlord. Compare the evidence of the experts : 


Sidgwick, p. 103 :—‘* A new tax on inhabited houses proportioned to their 
annual value tends to cause men to be content with less house accommodation ; 
and so far as this cause operates, a part of the burden of the tax must fall 
on the owners of houses,... .” 

‘Tn localities where the demand for houses is so slack that it is not worth 
while to build, the burden of the tax will remain partly on the owners of 
houses so far as the demand for them is strictly local.” 

Marshall, p, 121:—‘*‘ Where the population is receding, and building has 
ceased, onerous rates tend to press on owners.” 

Bastable, p. 141:—‘‘ Where a locality is stationary, the increase of rates 
falls on the houseowners, who would otherwise get more rent.” 


Practically, as several of the experts have pointed out, the 


1 It being borne in mind that all the detriment attending the aggravation, and 
all the advantage attending the reduction, of the rate would redound to the owner 
of old houses in the absence of competition with new houses. 

2 See Mem., p, 129, last par. 
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transference of the onus from the occupiers is impeded by friction. 
What is the amount of this force of friction as compared with 
the simpler motives which the more abstract theory assumes is a 
question of considerable practical interest which will recur in the 
sequel. A right conception of the relations between owners and 
occupiers of old houses is essential to the consideration of pro- 
posals for the relief of the occupier which forms the subject of 
the next answer. 
F. Y. EDGEWORTH 
(To be continued.) 
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STATE REGULATION OF RAILWAYS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


From 1830 until 1862 the powers of the Federal Government, 
in regard to internal improvements, were strictly construed. The 
developing railway enterprise of the country had, therefore, to 
look to the State governments for charters and for assistance. 
Although the Federal government did from time to time, when 
loose constructionist views were in the ascendant, make grants of 
land in aid of railway enterprise, it was always careful to indicate 
the predominating power of the State government in connection 
with railroad chartering. In the various grants made, prior to 
1862, the aid was given not directly to the railroad but to the 
state. The state might, then, apply such assistance to the 
furtherance of the enterprise. 

Under such conditions the body of law concerned with railways 
was a creation of the State Legislatures. In the United States, 
as in England, it was at first believed that railroad enterprise 
would be under the pervasive control of competition. And the 
various clauses, providing for regulation, contained in the earlier 
railroad charters of the United States bear a marked resemblance 
to those contained in the contemporaneous legislation of England. 

The charter legislation of the Eastern States, in which the 
earliest railroad development is to be found, contained, in general, 
two sets of regulative provisions. (1) those concerned with rates, 
(2) those concerned with state purchase. 

In regard to rate regulation a diversity of practice manifests 
itself. As early as 1827 a railway charter of New York, that of 
the Ithaca and Owego, applied the canal idea of conpetition. 
Persons providing suitable means of transport might, subject to 
the tolls and general regulations of the railroad, make use of the 
road-bed.1. The practice of New York was by no means uniform. 


1 See charter of the Ithaca and Owego Railroad, Laws of New York, 1827, p. 
17. See also evidence of Mr, Simon Sterne before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
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At times ton-mile rates were prescribed! At others the deter- 
mination of the rates was in the discretion of the directors.” In 
general the earlier acts provided for maxima only, no provision 
for legislative regulation of rates being contained.* 

In a very short time, however, some modifications of this 
policy, or rather lack of policy, appeared. Along with the acts which 
leave the regulation of rates in the discretion of the directors go 
acts providing for regulation by the legislature. An act of Mary- 
land, passed‘in 1828, provided that at the expiration of twenty- 
five years from the passing of the charter the legislature might 
legislate on the matter of rates. In 1829 Maryland provided 
that when the dividend exceeded 10 per cent., on the cost of con- 
struction, in any given year, the excess over this figure was to be 
paid over to the state. And the directors were also required to so 
reduce rates that they should not in future produce in excess of a 
10 per cent. dividend.® In 1830 Massachusetts provided for a 
quadrennial revision of rates, by the legislature, when the dividend 
exceeded 10 per cent. In the following year it was provided 
that the revision should be decennial. It was further provided 
that the rates should not be so reduced as to produce less than a 
10 per cent. dividend.’ Is so far as the legislation of New York 
took any action it was in the direction of prohibiting rates which 


state Commerce, p. 53. See also charter of Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad, 
Laws of Maryland, Chap. LXXII., Sec. 20, act passed Feb. 13th,'1828; and also 
charter of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Ibid., act passed Feb. 28, 1827. 

1 See charter of Ithaca and Owego, Laws of New York, Chap XII., Sec. 11, 
1828—a further amending act. 

2 See act empowering Orange and Sussex Canal Company to construct a railroad, 
Laws of New York, 1828, Chap. CLXIX., Sec. 5. 

3 E.g., Laws of New York, 1828, Chap. CCXXXVIIL., Sec. 11 (charter of Great 
Ausable Railroad); Massachusetts Public Acts, Chap. XXVI., Sec. 6, approved 
June 12, 1829 (charter of Worcester Railroad); Acts of New Jersey, act passed 
Jan, 21, 1831, Sec. 10 (charter of Paterson and Hudson River Railroad); Laws of 
North Carolina, 1832-33, Chap. XXV.; p. 22 (charter of Portsmouth and Roanoke) ; 
and also the acts referred to in the preceding footnotes, 

4 Laws of Maryland, Chap. CLXXXVILI., act passed March 14th, 1828 (charter 
of the Elkhorn and Wilmington Railroad). It was further provided that the rates 
should not be so reduced as to give a dividend below 6 per cent. 

5 Laws of Maryland, Chap. CXXXIX., Sec. 15, act passed Feb. 25th, 1829 
(charter of the Baltimore and Washington). It was provided in Sec. 17 of this act 
that if, at the end of two years after the completion of the road, it appeared that 
the tolls authorised in the act did not give a dividend of 6 per cent. on the 
whole of the capital stock, they might be so increased by the President and Directors 
as to bring the dividend up to 6 per cent. But the rates were not to be increased by 
more than 50 per cent. 

6 Laws of Massachusetts, 1830, Chap. XCIII., Sec. 10 (Charter of Franklin 
Railroad). 

7 Ibid., 1831, Chap. LVIL., Sec. 5. 
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would produce more than 12 per cent. or 14 per cent.2, No method 
of revision by the legislature was indicated. 

It will be noticed that the policy, above outlined, bears a 
marked resemblance to that enacted in England.* The railroad 
legislation of Canada bears also a marked resemblance to the 
policy of the Eastern States.* 

The earliest railroad charter, containing a ‘ state purchase ”’ 
clause, was enacted by New York in 1828.° The legislature was 
given the option, within a period of fifteen years from the com- 
pletion of the road, to purchase it on the payment of the cost of 
construction together with 14 per cent. additional thereon. New 
Jersey, in 1831, declared that the State had a right to assume 
ownership of a road, fifty years after its completion, on payment 
of the cost of construction and equipment.’ The most consistent 
policy, in this regard, was that of Massachusetts. At first it was 
enacted that any road, at any time after ten years from its comple- 
tion, might be purchased on payment of the cost of construction 
together with 10 per cent. thereon.* A later act made the term, 
within which purchase might not take place, twenty years ; it 
further defined the phrase ‘‘ cost of construction ”’ by stating that 
this was also to include the cost of keeping the road in repair.® 

The later provisions for State purchase, contained in the English 
acts, were undoubtedly influenced by the provisions looking to this 
policy contained in the American acts.?° 

In the period 1830-1850 a feverish interest in the development 


1 E.g., Laws of New York, 1828, Chap. CCCIV., Sec. 17 (charter of Hudson and 
Berkshire Railroad). See also laws of same year, Chap. CCLXXVI., Sec. 11 (Salma 
and Port Watson Railroad), 

2 E.g., Laws of New York, 1828, Chap. CCCXL., Sec, 11 (Geneva and Canandaigua 
Railroad), 

3 Cf. Cohn Untersuchungen iiber Englische Eisenbahnpolitik, Band 1, p. 35, and 
the Regulation of Railways Act of 1844. 

4 Cf my article in Journal of Political Economy for June, 1898. An early 
Chapter in Canadian Railway Policy. 

5 Laws of New York, 1828, Chap. XXII., ‘* An Act to amend an Act to incorporate 
the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad Company.” 

6 Tbid., Sec. 3. 

7 Acts of New Jersey, Act passed Jan, 21, 1831, Sec. 17 (charter of Paterson and 
Hudson River Railroad). 

8 Massachusetts Public Acts, 1830, Chap. XCIII., Sec. 14 (charter of the Franklin 
Railroad). Revised Statutes of Massachusetts, 1836, Chap. XXXIX., Sec. 84, stated 
that the provision for state purchase applied in all charters granted. 

9 Massachusetts Public Acts, 1831, Chap. LY. (charter of the Boston and Taunton 
Railroad). 

10 Some of those interested in railway policy in England declared that English 
practice had granted charters of too long duration, and that the American system 
was to be preferred. E.g., Hansard Debates, Vol. XXXIII., pp. 977-988, speech 
delivered by Mr. Morrison, M.P. for Inverness, May 17th, 1836, 
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of transportation was shown by the different States. Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Michigan became interested in 
transportation schemes which were to be under State manage- 
ment. The Western States were enabled, through the action of 
Congress, to set aside grants of land in aid of railway enterprise.! 
Undue optimism prevailed with reference to the quick returns to 
be obtained from railroad construction.” A time of failure came 
about 1850 and the States veered to the other extreme. The 
earlier attitude had been attributable to the fact that the State 
could, on its corporate credit, obtain capital on better terms than 
were obtainable by private enterprise. The disastrous outcome 
of these experiments led at once to the provisions, in the con- 
stitutions subsequent to 1850, which limited the power of the 
States to incur indebtedness.* 

It was now thought that the matter of railroad construction 
might, advantageously, be left to individual enterprise. As a 
corollary from this point of view an individualistic attitude 
towards railroad enterprise came into existence. 

The regulative provisions, already passed in review, exerted 
little appreciable influence upon the problem of railway regulation. 
The great desire was for rapid construction. Increase of railroad 
facilities, not regulation, was what was held in mind. In general 
there was a belief in the efficacy of competition. The limita- 
tions of the competitive principle, consequent upon the large in- 
vestment of fixed capital, were not appreciated. Railroad 
charters were lavishly granted. These charters, like the 
bank charters of the period, were granted, not with a view 
to the needs of the community, but simply as _ perquisites. 
The idea became prevalent that railroad chartering was 
attended by bribery. And there were many facts to sub- 
stantiate this opinion. The effect of this was seen in the 
provision of the New York Constitution of 1846 which required 
the legislature to pass general Railroad laws. The outcome of 
this was the legislation of 1850 which provided, in substance, 
that any twenty-five persons might, on filing articles with the 
Secretary of State, be incorporated as a railroad company with 
all the general powers attaching to such a company.*° The 


1 For details see Congressional Grants in Aid of Railways, by J. B. Sanborn, 
Bulletin of University of Wisconsin, August, 1899. 

2 For details see Adams’ Public Debts, pp. 325-331. 

3 Adams, op. cit., pp. 340-41 and 377-99. 

4 Constitution of 1846, Article VIIT., Sec. 1. 

5 A condensed statement of the content of the law will be found in an article by 
Mr. Simon Sterne in Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science, Vol. III, p. 501. See 
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adoption of such a policy meant that the legislative body gave up 
even the semblance of regulative policy. The example of New 
York has influenced the general policy of the States of the 
Union. 

The general adoption of this legislative policy had a great 
deal to do with the creation of the evils which, at a later 
date, gave force to the demand for a regulative policy.1 The 
legislatures had given up the power to regulate. The rail- 
roads were considered a panacea for social ills; they prac- 
tically prepared their own charters; there was no supervision.” 
Along with this attitude there went a lavish subsidy policy. 
Up to 1870 at least $185,000,000,00 of county and municipal 
bonds had been issued in aid of railroad enterprises.’ It is 
probable that this does not measure ail the aid that was 
extended. 

The policy of unregulated individualism held power until 
about 1870. Since then there has been a policy of regulation. 

In the period 1860-1870 the railroad mileage of the country 
increased from 30,626 to 52,922.4 The Central West had been 
opened up and population was being pushed into the further West. 
A community had grown up which was absolutely dependent 
upon railroad transportation. In the section adjacent to the 
Great Lakes there is the alternative transport by water. And 
the effect of this is seen in the fact that the ton-mile rates of 
the railways, in the North Western States, are much higher than 
the rates of those situated in the territory east from Chicago and 
north of the Ohio river.° With the extension of the railroad 
system the fertile wheat lands of the North West were brought 


also evidence of Sterne before the Hepburn Committee of the New York Legislature, 
1879, pp. 78-118. 

1 Cf. Stickney, The Railway Problem, p. 200. This presents a slightly pro- 
railway point of view ; but it will be seen from the next footnote that it was not held 
by railroad men alone. Cf. also Report of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, Vol. I., p. 74. 

3 This is a condensation of the statement by Larrabee in his volume, The Railroad 
Question, p. 125. His statement is all the more significant since he was one of the 
leaders in the Granger movement in Iowa. See also pp. 126-127 and 129-131 of the 
same work. A similar position will be found in the evidence of Mr. J. W. McDill, 
a member of the Iowa Commission, before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, pp. 943-44. 

% Professor H. C. Adams in Introduction to Dixon’s State Railroad Control, 
ip: 4s 
4 Cf. Poor’s Railroad Manual. 

5 Cf. statements in U.S. Statistical Abstract. For details concerning the influ- 
ence of water competition on rail rates see Statistics of Lake Commerce, House 
Document No. 277, Fifty-fifth Congress, Second Session, and Report of the Com- 
mittee on Canals of New York State, 1899. 
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into cultivation. Then came a change in industrial conditions 
and the wheat could no longer bear the existing freight rates.’ A 
demand for a reduction in freight rates at once arose. 

The railroads, in their constant struggle for business, had in- 
dulged in many illicit devices ; rebates and discriminations were 
lavishly employed. The stress of wasteful competition, en- 
couraged by undue lavishness of chartering, had driven down the 
rates on competitive business to hard pan; in order to equalise 
matters a higher rate on non-competitive business had to be 
realised. The roads, exhausted by rate wars, which had resulted 
from excessive construction, entered into pooling arrange- 
ments. This indicated to the public that, instead of being 
separate completely competitive bodies, the roads constituted an 
integrated system. 

The unregulated system had favoured the creation of many 
anomalous conditions. Normally the only time an open rate was 
adhered to was when it was concerned with small shipments. 
Thousands of secret rates were granted by the leading railroads. 
Freights were normally carried at lower rates for the longer than 
for the shorter distance in the same direction. Favoured cor- 
porations were built up by rebates. These grievances were not 
in existence in the West alone. All sections of the country were 
subject to the ills resulting from the chaotic condition of un- 
regulated transportation.” 

While there were grievances in all sections of the Union the 
discontent took on a more active form in the West. When the 
farmers complained of the rates charged the roads might, with 
some show of justification, have directed attention to the fact 
that, on account of increased tariff charges on iron, the cost 
of operation in the period subsequent to 1860 had increased one 
half.® But instead of doing this the railroads took the untenable 
position that they were under no obligation to consult with the 
farmers with reference to their grievances. 

The Granger movement was primarily social in its nature ; 
it was also intended to further co-operative enterprise among the 
farmers. However, when the western discontent was seeking 
expression, the Granger movement facilitated the organisation 


1 Hadley, Railroad Transportation, p. 181. 

* Cf. Adams, ‘‘ Railroads, their Origin and Problems,” p. 117, an article by the 
same author in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1876, p. 82; Stickney, op. cit., 
pp. 8-72. Details will be found in Hudson, The Railways and the Republic, Chap, 
II., and in the Hepburn Committee Report, which cover both S ate and Interstate 
grievances. 

3 Cf. Grosvenor in the Atlantic Monthly for November, 1873, p. 603. 
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of the discontent, and consequently the regulative laws passed 
are known as the Granger Laws. 

Notwithstanding the lack of effect obtained from the clauses in 
the Eastern acts, providing for maxima, the West favoured the 
adoption of maximum rate laws.’ Maximum rate laws were 
passed in Illinois and Minnesota in 1871, and in Iowa and 
Wisconsin in 1874. The Wisconsin law, known as _ the 
Potter law, is usually taken as the type. It provided that the 
roads should be classified according to earning power. Freights 
were to be divided into four general and seven special classes, and 
for each of these maxima were to be fixed. 

The framers of this legislation assumed that the rates on 
competitive business if applied on all business would give a 
profit. In this they were mistaken. In striking the maxima 
it was not insisted, however, that the lowest competitive rates 
should be taken. The railroads did nothing to disabuse the 
legislators of their misconception. They treated the complaints 
of the West with contempt* and endeavoured in every way to 
make the legislation odious.® 

The decisions of the Supreme Court in the Granger cases * 
declared that the State legislatures had the power to fix rates 
power which had been contested by the railroads. The Granger 
laws attempted, on the whole, to give what was considered a fair 
return upon railroad investment.® The difficulty of attempting to 
regulate railroad business through rigid legislation was abundantly 
evident in the operation of these laws. The Potter law, which 
fixed rates lowest, proved to be too drastic in operation and was 
soon repealed. Michigan had a similar experience. The Iowa 
law was more moderate in its operation and was, on the whole, 
fairly satisfactory. During the period it was in operation the 
receipts of the railroads situated in Iowa increased, on the 
average, $1,000,00 per mile. The law worked much better than 
might have been anticipated.® 


1 Cf. Evidence of Mr. Tufts, a representative of the North-western Farmers’ 
Association, before the Senate Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, 
1873, p. 673. 2 Adams, op. cit., p. 127. 3 Larabee, op. cit., p. 246. 

4 Munn v. Illinois; C.B. and Q. v. Iowa; Peik v. C. and N.W. 

5 Stickney, op. cit., pp. 76-88. 

6 A condensed statement of the law and a fair presentation of its operation will 
be found in the testimony of Mr. J. W. McDill, one of the Iowa Commissioners, 
before the Cullom Committee, pp. 944-45. Cf. also evidence of Mr. Peter Dey, 
whose long service as a Commissioner gives his opinion especial weight, before the 
same committee, p. 958: ‘‘I do not believe, if you attempt to govern the thing by 
fixed law, that it is possible to do any better than was done by the Iowa legisla- 
tion. . . . .” Cf. also evidence before same committee of Mr. W. T. Smith, 
President of the Iowa State Agricultural Society, p. 1003. 
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While the experience of the Western States had proved that 
maximum rate laws were unsatisfactory it did not lessen their 
desire for the enforcement of a regulative policy. Owing to the 
difficulty of regulation, either through inflexible legislation or 
through the direct action of the legislature, attention was turned 
to the Commission system of regulation. There were not want- 
ing those, however, who asserted that it was the influence of the 
railroads that brought about the rescinding of the maximum rate 
laws and the passage of the Commission legislation.! 

The experiences of the Western States with Commission 
regulation do not, however, come first in point of time. The 
movement begins with the legislation establishing a Commission 
in New Hampshire in 1844. This was modelled upon the English 
legislation of the same year. Commissions were established in 
Connecticut in 1853, in Vermont in 1855, and in Maine in 1858.2 
These organisations were administrative bodies, subordinate to 
the legislature, to whom was committed the supervision of rail- 
road enterprise in the interest of public safety. It was the 
safety rather than the economic interests of the people that were 
held in mind. 

The type of Commission of the East is, however, that of 
Massachusetts. In discussions concerning Commission regu- 
lation in the United States the Massachusetts Commission is 
usually taken as the type of the ‘‘ advisory’ Commission. 

While the undue expansion of railroad construction was 
ushering in, in the West, the evils attendant upon unregulated 
enterprise, there was also a great desire for rapid construction in 
the East. The fervour of speculation, which was an outcome of 
the Civil War period, induced lavish projection of railroad 
schemes. It was during this period that the Massachusetts 
Commission came into existence. Its origin was accidental. 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, who was a member of the first 
Board of Commissioners, has said, ‘‘had it not been a flagrant 
legislative guess it would have been an inspiration.”’* In his 
evidence before the Cullom committee he said the Commission 
was a “happy guess’’; and stated that ‘‘the Icgislature was 
so afraid of its own experiment that it carefully refused to 
give the Commission any power.’’* One factor leading to the 

1 Cf, evidence of W. T. Smith before the Cullom Committee, p. 1003, and evidence 
of S. J. Loughlin before the same committee, p. 1057. 

2 Details with reference to the history and operation of these Commissions, prior 
to 1886, will be found in condensed form in the Report of the Cullom Committee, 


pp. 93-5, 107-9, 132, and 116-18, 
3 Adams, op. cit., p. 138. 4 Evidence, p, 1202, 
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adoption of this system was the desire to obtain a board which, 
in carrying out the general provisions of the State laws in regard 
to returns from the railroads concerning their finances, might 
determine what proportion of the receipts and expenditures of a 
railroad, passing through Massachusetts and other States, should 
be credited to the Massachusetts return.! 

The Commission is required to see that the railroads of the 
State obey the provisions of the acts, general and special, under 
which they operate. The railroads have to furnish the Com- 
mission, in accordance with schedules drawn up by it, such 
information concerning their financial condition as the Commis- 
sion may desire. The Commission possesses regulative power in 
regard to matters affecting the public safety and convenience, e.g. 
crossings, switches, safety appliances, station accommodation, &c. 
It has no regulative power over rates. Unreasonable preferences 
are forbidden. The local or joint charge for a shorter distance is 
not to exceed that for a longer haul from the same point in the 
same direction. The most important powers possessed by the 
Commission are those concerned with railroad construction and 
capitalization. The consent of the Commission is a condition 
precedent to the granting of a charter to a railroad. If the con- 
sent is not granted application for a “certificate of public 
exigency ’’ may again be made to the Commission at the termina- 
tion of one year from the original date of application. The issue 
of stocks and bonds is subject to the regulation of the Commission. 
It indicates the amounts of each that may be issued and also 
designates the uses to which these are to be put.’ 

The Illinois Maximum Rate law of 1871 was declared un- 
constitutional. This led to the passage of the Commission law of 
1873. Although this was the first, in point of time, of the 
Western Commissions, in current discussion the lowa Commission 
law, which was not passed until 1888, is usually taken as the type. 
The Iowa Commission law, in addition to being later, is also 
much more detailed, and so a summary of its provisions will 
give the legal setting of the Commission movement of the 
West. 

The Iowa law requires the railroads, subject to its provisions, 
to make annual returns, according to the forms prescribed by the 
Commission, with reference to the business transacted by each 


1 Clark, State Railroad Commissions and how they may be made Effective, 
pp. 26-27. 

2 The Commission Law and supplementary legislation will be found in General 
Laws of Massachusetts relating to Railroad Corporations. 
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company within the State. Extortionate rates and unjust dis- 
criminations are forbidden. The act contains a “long and short 
haul” clause as well as an anti-pooling clause. The Commission, 
like the Massachusetts Commission, possesses regulative powers 
in regard to matters affecting the public safety and convenience. 
The Iowa law differs from that of Massachusetts in that the 
former gives the Commission power over rates. The Commission 
is required to draw up a schedule of reasonable maximum rates, 
due public notice having been given. When complaints 
arise, either with reference to the rates charged by 
the railroads or with reference to the maxima fixed by the 
Commission, the Commission is required to declare, after hearing 
the evidence, what shall constitute a reasonable maximum rate 
for the future. It may decide, in a particular case, not only 
with reference to the matter on which the investigation was 
begun, but also with reference to such grievances as may have 
emerged in the course of the investigation. The Commission 
has power to regulate the classification of commodities carried 
within the State. By supplementary legislation, passed in 
1890, the Commission has been given power to establish 
reasonable joint through rates where such have not been es- 
tablished by the railroads themselves. The Commission has 
not final power to enforce its decisions. If the parties do 
not agree to the decisions of the Commission an application 
must be made to the Courts.! 

The Commission laws of the East follow, in the main, that of 
Massachusetts,? while those of the South and West follow that 
of Iowa, which is in turn an amplification of the Illinois law. 

The Commissions of the Massachusetts type have no 
general power of supervision of rates. The Commissions of 
the Iowa type have this power. The functions of the Eastern 
type may be summed up under the headings ‘ supervision 
and advice.””’ The Eastern Commission is known as the 
“advisory” or ‘‘ weak’? Commission; the Western type is 
known as the ‘ strong’? Commission. 

The Massachusetts Commission relies almost wholly on 
public opinion for the enforcement of its decisions.* And it 


1 Chap. 28, Acts of the Twenty-second General Assembly, approved April 5th, 
1888. The text of the Act will also be found in State Railroad Control, by Professor 
F. H. Dixon, pp. 225-250. 

2 It is to be noted, however, that the New Hampshire Commission has power to 


regulate rates. 
3 Adams, op. cit., pp. 188-142. See also Third Report of the Massachusetts Com- 


missioners, 1872, p. clxxvii. et seq. 
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has stated that it does not desire to have more power.! In- 
vestigation, criticism and publicity are considered ‘more potent 
than compulsion.? 

The compact territory of Massachusetts, the large population 
per mile, the proximity to the seaboard, all tend to make the 
regulative power of public opinion more thoroughly pervasive. 
In the newer conditions of the West, where there is a lack of an 
alternative method of transportation, public opinion is not so 
thoroughly organised and consequently more reliance has been 
placed on legislative regulation. It must also be remembered 
that the bulk of the capital invested in the railroads of the West 
and South is from the East or ;from Europe. This fact which, 
during the days of the Granger movement, gave rise to a claim 
that the West was suffering from ‘‘ absenteeism,” makes the 
management of the Western railroad much less readily re- 
sponsive to public opinion. 

The Massachusetts Commission possesses very limited powers 
in regard to rates. It may recommend such changes in rates as 
it deems advisable.2 It may also make such recommendations 
when its attention is directed by a petition to a grievance.t' The 
rates charged by a railroad are, in the discretion of its directors, 
subject to a revision, however, at any time by the Legislature. 
This revision may be committed to any body designated by the 
Legislature for this purpose.® The only rates the Commission 
has power to regulate are those concerned with the transportation 
of milk. The Commission occupies an advisory relation to the 
Legislature. It makes special investigations of rates on the direc- 
tion of the Legislature.’ For example, in 1895 it was directed 
to look into passenger rates in certain localities, with a view to 
ascertaining how these compared with those of other sections of 

the State. The New York Commission, which is modelled on 
that of Massachusetts, gives no power whatever in regard to the 
regulation of rates. This is expressly preserved to the Legis- 
lature, subject to the provision that the rates shall not be so re- 
duced as to produce a dividend of less than 10 per cent. on the 
l Fifteenth Report of the Massachusetts Commission, p. 151, Appendix J, Select- 
men and citizens of Medford v. Boston and Lowell Railroad, 
Twenty-fourth Report, p. 14. 
Sec. 12 of the General Laws of Massachusetts relating to Railroad Corporatiois. 
Twenty-eighth Report of the Commission, p. 130. 
Sec. 180 of the General Railroad Laws. 
} Acts of 1893, Chap. 210, Sec. 2, ‘‘ An Act in relation to the Transportation of 
Milk.” 
7 Kighth Massachusetts Report, 1877, p. 63 et seq. 
8 Twenty-sixth Report, 1895, p. 3; see also Appendix, p. 217. 
No. 39.—VOL. X. 
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capital. actually expended! The determination whether the 
rates produce more than the maximum dividend is to be based on 
a report of the Commission.” 

The general laws of New York prescribe maxima in regard to 
passenger but not in regard to freight traffic. The maximum 
rate is in general three cents per mile. In the case of the New 
York Central system the rates are limited to two cents a 
mile. In general the different States of the Union prescribe 
maximum passenger rates. The element of elasticity is not so 
important in the case of passenger as in the case of freight rates, 
and consequently these laws work much better than the similar 
laws in regard to freight traffic. 

The policy of regulation of the ‘‘ strong ’’ Commission pro- 
ceeds from two bases—the regulation of classification, and 
regulation through maxima. The control of classification is 
essential to any regulation of rates since it is the basis of rates. 
While the adherence to a system of rigid maxima was found in- 
expedient, a more elastic form of such a policy is made use of by 
the Commissions ‘‘ with power.’ In [Illinois the roads are 
graded into two general classes arranged according to the degree 
of prosperity of the systems. Maximum rates are established for 
each class, the rates of the first class being about 5 per cent. less 
than those of the second class. In Iowa the roads are arranged 
into three classes according to the earnings per mile. Maximum 
rates are fixed for the first class; on the second class the rates 
are 15 per cent. higher; on the third class the rates are 30 per 
cent. higher. In Georgia the matter of classification is carried 
much further. The roads are arranged as regards freight trans- 
portation into seven classes. Class one takes the standard tariff, 
while on the others there is a complicated arrangement of ad- 
ditional percentages to certain of the commodity classifications. 
In the determination of maxima no abstract principle is followed. 
The base has been essentially empirical. In the case of the 
Texas Commission, however, a somewhat different policy, which 
has not been uniformly successful, has been followed. The 
Commission in fixing reasonable rates has based the rates on the 
actual value of the property. It has been considered that the 
roads have a right to obtain a certain return on the value, for 
this purpose the calculation is based not on the original cost of 
the railroad but on the cost of reduplication.* In practice it is 


99 


1 Railroad Laws of New York, Chap. 565 of the Laws of 1890, Art. 2, Sec. 38. 
2 Tbid. 3 Railroad Law of New York, Art. 2, Sec. 37. 
4 Report of the Texas Commission for 1896, p. 16. 
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considered that the railroad has a right to such a schedule of rates 
as will produce an annual return of 5 per cent. on the cost of re- 
duplication. The Commissions do not claim the power to 
determine reasonable rates—i.e. the actual reasonable rates—they 
content themselves with indicating maximum reasonable rates 
which are subject to revision from time to time. The rates fixed 
by the Commissions are not final, since, if complaint arises, the 
matter comes before the courts for final adjudication. It has 
been decided that the schedules of rates are only prima facie 
evidence. An attempt has been made by the Texas Commission 
to make its schedules of rates conclusive;! but this contention 
has not been upheld by the courts. Owing to the fact that much 
of the capital invested in the railroads of the West and South 
belongs to Eastern investors, complaints with reference to the 
unreasonableness of the rates fixed by State Commissions can 
readily find thetr way into the Federal courts, thus affording, 
even if the State Courts should prove biassed, a ready means of 
redress. 

The question of importance is, how have the rate regulation 
powers of the ‘ strong’’ Commission worked? The testimony 
of the States, in which the most judicious administration of 
regulation has been manifest—namely, Iowa, Illinois and Georgia 
—show that much has been done to improve rate conditions. 
There is a general recognition on the part of the “‘ strong ’’ Com- 
missions that the regulation of rates is a delicate matter; that it 
is at best a compromise, and that it is difficult to fix rates that 
will be equally fair to both parties.2, The Illinois Commission, 
at an early date, secured a reduction of short distance rates.* By 
1885 a very considerable decrease in rates, as well as a rectifica- 
tion of grievances complained of, had been obtained.* The more 
recent reports of the Commissions of Iowa, Illinois and Georgia 
testify that, in general, the regulative powers of the Commissions 
over rates have worked satisfactorily.° 

In Massachusetts the coercive power of public opinion, 
quickened into action through the instrumentality of the Com- 
mission, has been sufficient to obtain a more satisfactory 

1 See Sec. 5 of the Texas Act. 

* Cf. Report of Illinois Commission, 1897, p. iv. ; Georgia Commission, 1898, p. 18, 

3 Evidence of Mr. Cook, one of the Commissioners, before the Senate Committee 
on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, p, 249, 

4 See evidence before Cullom Committee of the following members and ex- 
members of the Illinois Commission: Mr, Rinaker, p. 551; Mr. Lewis, p. 569; Mr. 
Brainard, p. 591; and Mr. Cook, p. 625. 

5 Of. T'wenty-seventh Report of the Illinois Commission, p. vii.; Twenty-sixth Repo: t 


of the Georgia Commission, p. 18. 
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condition in regard to rates. The Commission substantiates this 
position by its constant declaration that more power is un- 
necessary. 

The matter of rate regulation is central with the ‘‘strong”’ 
Commission. But in addition to this other functions are con- 
ferred. For example, in Minnesota and Illinois the Commissions 
have the supervision of grain warehouses. The Minnesota 
Commission attempts, when there is a shortage of cars for the 
transportation of grain, to obtain a satisfactory distribution of 
the car supply. The Georgia Commission receives power to 
supervise, in the public interest, the location of railway depots. 
It may be noticed that a similar supervisory power is possessed 
by the Massachusetts Commission. The Iowa Commission has 
regulative power in regard to train service on branch lines. 

One very essential difference between the two types of 
Commissions is concerned with the provisions for the regulation 
of capitalization and construction. The attitude of the West 
and South has been that railroad construction cannot go on too 
rapidly. The railroads are well aware of this, and consequently 
we find that whenever projects for railroad regulation are under 
consideration, they are met by the argument that they will tend 
to discourage construction. In the Eastern States, on the other 
hand, it has been appreciated that evils are attendant upon un- 
regulated construction. The provision in the Massachusetts 
legislation, giving the Commission a regulative power over rail- 
road chartering, will be found in general form in the legislation 
of Maine, Connecticut, New York and New Hampshire. This 
policy protects Massachusetts from the evils that might flow 
from the fact that it is under a general railroad law. The power 
possessed by the Commission ensures that when a railroad is in- 
corporated it is demanded in the public interest, and that 
sufficient care has been taken to prevent the chartering of enter- 
prises which are essentially stock-jobbing schemes. The New 
York legislation does not give as much power as that of Massa- 
chusetts. While in the latter State the refusal of a certificate of 
‘‘ public exigency’ necessitates the passage of a year before the 
application for the certificate can be renewed, in the former 
State a refusal of the certificate can be overcome by an appeal 
to the State Supreme Court. If the Court so directs, the 
certificate has to be issued by the Commission. 

This topic connects itself with that of the regulation of 
capitalization. As has been seen, the Massachusetts legislation 
confers the power of regulating the issues of stocks and bonds. 
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The provisions of the law prevent illegitimate manipulation of 
the capitalization through the issue of watered stock or excessive 
bonding. Stock dividends are prohibited.1 The smaller stock- 
holders are also enabled to protect themselves against the secret 
actions of inside rings by the provision which empowers the 
Commission, on application of a person or persons holding one- 
fiftieth of the capital stock or bonded indebtedness of a railroad, 
to investigate and publish a statement of the financial condition 
of the railroad. Notwithstanding the greater cost of the right of 
way, consequent on the great commercial development and dense 
settlement, as well as the greater cost of terminal facilities, there 
is much less fictitious capitalization in Massachusetts than in 
other sections of the Union.’ The regulation of capitalization is 
of value not only in the interest of the investor, but also of the 
shipper. In New York the Commission law, although copied 
from that of Massachusetts, confers no such regulative power. 
The Legislature has the power to regulate rates when a dividend 
in excess of 10 per cent. is obtained.*- However, such a provision 
amounts to nothing, unless there is power to ensure that the 
capitalization shall be bona fide. In the absence of such regu- 
lative power there is about $48,000,000.00 of water in the New 
York Central, and at least $30,000,000.00 in the Erie.® The 
stock corporation law of New York, it is true, provides that no 
stock or funds shall be issued ‘‘ except for money, labour done, or 
property actually received for the use and lawful purposes of 
such corporation. No such stock shall be issued for less than its 
par value. No such bonds shall be issued for less than the fair 
market value thereof.’”® But under the elastic interpretation 
that may readily be placed on the words “‘labour done or property 
actually received,” the regulation is illusory. Yet when reliance 
is placed on regulation of rates through a regulation of the 
dividend, a control of capitalization is requisite.” 


1 Acts of 1894, Chap. 350, Sec. 1. The violation of this provision renders the 
directors individually liable to a penalty of $1,000.00. 

2 See Sec. 22 of the General Railroad Law of Massachusetts. 

3 Cf. Highth Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, p. 69. 

4 Railroad Law of New York, Art. 2, Sec. 38, 

5 Cf. evidence of Mr. H. V. Poor, editor of Poor’s Railroad Manual, before the 
Cullom Committee, pp. 228-30; also evidence of Mr. George O. Jones before the 
Senate Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, pp. 309-328. 

6 The Stock Corporation Law—Laws of New York, 1890, Chap. 564, Art. 3, 
Sec. 42. 

7 The same disregard of the necessity of regulation of capitalisation appears in 
the Railroad Law of Michigan, which provides that the Legislature may regulate 
rates when the dividend is in excess of 15 per cent., but at the same time abstains 
from any provision concerning the regulation of capitalisation. For a condensed 
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In recent years some of the newer Commissions of the 
“ strong” type, e.g., those of Texas and Arkansas, have been given 
powers intended to be regulative of capitalization. So far this 
legislation has not been attended by any great degree of success. 

The State Commissions are confronted by certain difficulties 
which militate against their success. The Commissions form 
simply one part of the regulative system. If the interstate rates 
are lowered there is required, at once, an adjustment of intra- 
state rates, otherwise the trade of the State is injuriously affected. 
This problem is one which is exceedingly difficult to deal with. 
At present! the inter-state rates to Texarkana, Texas, have been so 
lowered that the Texas Commission has to deal with the recasting 
of the system of distributive rates within the State.? Under the 
Inter-state Commerce Act rates may be reduced on three days’ 
public notice. This may upset all the calculations of those 
engaged in distributive business within the State from local 
supply points. A sudden decrease of the inter-state rate without 
a corresponding readjustment in the intrastate rate may lead to 
disarrangement of trade. At the same time the railroads, doing 
business within the State, will be importuned for lower rates to 
ineet the increased competition the jobbers within the State are 
subjected to from changes in the interstate rate. A policy of co- 
operation between the Federal Commission and the State Com- 
missions is necessary if this matter is to be dealt with properly. 
Another difficulty attending the regulation of rates through the 
instrumentality of State Commissions is that their policy in regard 
to rates is not uniform. One State may apply a much more 
drastic policy than a neighbouring State. And so there will be a 
lack of uniformity of treatment. Such a grievance has, from 
time to time, existed. But it is not of continuing importance, for 
the courts have declared that they have the final say in regard to 
the reasonableness of the rates enforced. The history of the 
Commission movement shows that over-drastic rates belong to the 
inception stage. In the later stages the policy has been, on the 
whole, prudent.* 
statement of the Michigan law see statement of Mr. W. McPherson, Jr., Report of 
the Cullom Committee, Appendix, pp. 34-6, It may be noted that a similarly lax 
method of procedure is shown in the railway legislation of Canada, 1 May, 1900. 

2 Cf. Illinois Commission Report for 1888, p. xvii; T'wenty-sixth Report of the 
Georgia Commission, pp. 12-13; Texas Commission Report for 1896, pp. 26-7, The 
Texas Commission recommends that twenty days’ public notice should be given before 
changes in rates (whether increases or decreases) are made, 

3 Cf. T. M. Cooley, in Introduction to The American Railway, pp. xxiv-xxv. Fora 


pro-railroad point of view see ‘State Regulation of Railways,’’ by H. P. Robinson, 
in the North American Review for April, 1898, pp. 398-99. 
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Another set of difficulties the Commissions have had to face is 
connected with the tenure of office of the Commissioners. In 
general political considerations play too great a part in the choice 
of Commissioners.!_ The methods of choice are either by popular 
vote, or by nomination of the Governor of the State approved by 
the State Senate. In Massachusetts, New York and Illinois the 
latter policy is followed ; while in the majority of the “strong” 
Commissions preference is shown for the former. In both of 
these cases the danger is that men will be chosen simply because of 
their political predilections. If both the Governor and the Senate 
appreciate the seriousness of the regulative problem they will 
attempt to appoint the men best fitted for the position. This has, 
on the whole, been the policy of Massachusetts. But even under 
such conditions it will, almost of necessity, happen that the men 
chosen will be of the politics of the majority. It may also be 
noted that normally the salaries attached to these positions are 
small in comparison with the importance of the functions com- 
mitted to those chosen for this work. When the choice is by 
popular election the influence of politics is all pervasive. Where 
parties are evenly balanced there can be no continuity of policy. 
The ebb and flow of Populism and Republicanism in Kansas is 
sufficient illustration of this statement. In Iowa where there is 
normally a majority in favour of the Republican party there has 
been the opportunity for a more continuous policy and conse- 
quently more success has been obtained. It is also to be noticed 
that in this state the policy has been followed of re-electing the 
men who have proved efficient. Where the provision for popular 
election requires, as in Arkansas, that each Railroad Commissioner 
shall be chosen not by the vote of the State at large but by the 
vote of a designated portion of the State the evils of politics are still 
further aggravated. Theshort tenure of office affordsanother defect 
against which the Commissions have to contend. The Commis- 
sioners are elected for terms not exceeding, on the average, three 
years. In many States there is also a feeling that no man should 
have more than two terms of office. The co-operation of these 
two conditions renders it difficult, in many of the States, for the 
Commissions to develop a continuous policy. But the especial 
difficulty which bulks even more largely than those already enum- 
eratedis the lack of indication of technical requirements of fitness 
for Commissionerships. In three States there are provisions with 
reference to technical requirements. Vermont requires that one 
Commissioner shall be a lawyer, one a civil engineer, and one a 


1 Cf. Fifteenth Report of the Kansas Commission, 1897, p. 12. 
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business man; Maine that one shall be a lawyer, one a civil 
engineer, and one a railroad man: while Georgia requires that one 
shall be a lawyer, one a business man, and one a railroad man.! 
In the other States of the Union it depends on the wisdom of the 
Executive or the caprice of popular choice whether technical 
training is deemed a requisite for a Commissionership. 

The changed attitude of the railroads shows that, on the 
whole, the Commission legislation has been accepted as satis- 
factory. In 1871 when the Massachusetts Commission suggested 
to the railroads a revision of tariffs one General Manager 
wrote that he ‘‘had not supposed and did not now suppose that 
the Commission intends seriously to attempt advising the trained 
and experienced mangers of roads, in this Commonwealth, 
upon the details of their duty——.”? At present the Massachu- 
setts Commission testifies that its recommendations are normally 
obeyed. In the period 1872—73 the attitude of the railroads 
towards the Western Commissions was one of defiance.* At 
present these Commissions state that in general, the railroads are 
willing to meet them more than half way.’ 

In summing up what has been accomplished by the Com- 
missions it is not fair to judge them by their failures. That 
there have been failures it is simply the part of candour to 
admit. The Texas Commission has attempted to regulate rates 
on the cost of service principle. At all times this principle 
is difficult of application. In the case of Texas its applica- 
tion has proved well-nigh impracticable. At the same time 
there has been an undue belief in the efficacy of regulative 
legislation. The attempt to follow a too drastic policy has led 
to the intervention of the Federal courts.® California is often 
pointed to as an example of the inefficient working of the rate- 
regulating power of aCommission. The trouble has been that the 
California Commission attempted, instead of proceeding by gradual 
steps, to revolutionise conditions. The result has been that, even 
at the outset, the Commission was discredited and its power 


1 Cf. Table I. in Clark’s State Railroad Commissions, &c. 

2 Cf. Adams, op. cit., p. 136. 

3 Twenty-first Report of the Massachusetts Commission, 1890, p. 44. 

4 Adams, op. cit., p. 136. See also evidence of Mr. Cook, Chairman of the 
Illinois Commission, before the Committee on Transportation Routes to the Sea- 
board, p. 248. 

5 Of. Twenty-seventh Report of the Illinois Commission, 1897, p. vii. ; also th 
Reports of the Georgia Commission for 1889, p. 11, and for 1897-98, p. 18. 

6 In 1894, in the case of Reagan v. Farmers Loan and Trust Co., 154 U.S. 362, 
the court enjoined the Commission from putting into operation its proposed schedule 
of rates. 
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weakened. ‘The railroads have not been remiss in furthering the 
acceptance of this view. The experiences of Nebraska are some- 
times pointed to as an example of the failure of a regulative 
policy. It must be remembered, however, that this State, instead 
of creating a Commission, has created a Board of Transportation 
composed of State officials, who have already been elected to 
perform other duties, together with certain assistants known as 
Secretaries. Owing to the fact that these State officials have al- 
ready other duties the bulk of the work of regulation is delegated to 
the secretaries. This creates a division of responsibility which 
interferes with the carrying out of a careful and efficient regula- 
tive policy. The decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
in 1898, in the Maximum Rate Case, was, however, directed not 
against the actions of this board, but against the Newberry Max- 
imum Rate Law, passed in 1893, which was declared by the 
Court to be too drastic in its operation! The experience of 
Kansas is also pointed to in this connection. The oscillations of 
politics, already referred to, have prevented the adoption of a 
continuous policy in this State. In 1885 the Commission was 
opposed to maximum rates. In 1897 it was in favour of them.* 
The difficulties of regulation have been aggravated by changes in 
the form of the tribunal concerned with the regulative work. Some 
two years ago a Populist Legislature rescinded the Commission law 
and passed a much more drastic piece of legislation providing for 
the creation of a Court of Visitation. On May 5th of this year 
the Supreme Court of the State declared this legislation uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that it vested legislative, administrative 
and judicial powers in one body. At present Kansas has no 
machinery for enforcing a regulative policy. 

The operation of the Commission brings out in clearer light 
the difficulties of the problem of regulation. It also shows the 
increasing appreciation of what regulation means. In spite of 
the defects in the system the outcome of Commission regulation 
has been much better than might have been anticipated. Men 
who have been chosen on purely political grounds have, in many 
cases, been sobered by the cares and responsibilities of office. 
In both types of Commission, the advisory feature has force. In 
Illinois, by 1878, the Commission had come to occupy the posi- 
tion of a regulator between the railroad and the public. This 

1 See ‘Railroad Control in Nebraska,’ by Professor F. H. Dixon, in the 
Political Science Quarterly for December, 1898. 

2 Third Report of the Kansas Commission, p. 17. 


3 Fifteenth Report of the Kansas Commission, p. 12. 
4 See The Railway Age, May 11th, 1900. 
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was the outcome not of any power conferred by the act but of a 
broadening appreciation of the responsibilities of the Commission 
to the railroads as well as to the public. The recent reports of 
Iowa and of Georgia show a similar condition. The Commissions 
which have been characterized by the most consecutive policy have 
gradually been establishing for themselves the position of impar- 
tial tribunals concerned with the interests of both parties.! The 
Commissions have been able, through a mediatorial power exert- 
ed through correspondence, to prevent disputes coming toa head. 
By the performance of these functions, and by the affording of 
information concerning railroad business to the public, a more 
harmonious relation between the railroads and the public has 
been brought about. The “‘ strong” Commissions have redressed 
extortions and discriminations. They have been, in part, suc- 
cessful in harmonizing the differences between interstate and 
intra-state rates, thereby helping the interests of the local pro- 
ducers. Both types of Commissions have exerted a control over 
matters concerned with the public safety and convenience. 
Perhaps the most important general service rendered by the 
Commissions has been the enforcing, on the public mind, of a 
clearer appreciation of the limitations of the competitive principle 
in railroad enterprise. In the early days the Massachusetts 
Commission, impressed by the railway policy of Belgium, which 
was then going through one of its accidental phases, pronounced 
in favour of a system of regulation through the maintenance of a 
government line in competition with other lines operating under 
private ownership and management.? More recently the Com- 
mission has put itself on record, with reference to the limita- 
tions of competition, in words worthy of quotation—‘‘ whatever 
may be the true policy with respect to continental systems of 
transportation, competition on a narrower scale, between lines 
of limited extent and scope, has failed to accomplish its expected 
results, and has been practically abandoned by legislatures and 
the public as a theory and method of railroad regulation.’’* The 
same position, in more guarded phrase, is taken by the Minnesota 
Commission.® The limitations of the older theory of perfect 

1 Cf. Georgia Commission Report for 1897-98, p. 4; Iowa and Illinois Reports 
present the same general position. The Texas Report of 1897, p. 5, also lays stress 
on this phase of policy. 

* See in this connection evidence of Mr. Peter A. Dey before the Cullom Com- 
mittee. Mr, Dey, in: the course of his evidence, said that the existence of the 
Commission ‘‘has enabled the people to see both sides of every question that has 
been discussed.”’ Evidence, p. 957. 3 Massachusetts Report of 1872, 


+ Twenty-fourth Report of the Massachusetts Commission, 1893, p. 5. 
5 Minnesota Commission Report, 1899, p. 19. 
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competition are every day being brought out more clearly. To 
have exposed, and caused an appreciation of, the limitations of 
the competitive principle in railroading, is to have cleared the 
way for an understanding of the problem and to have indicated 
the line to be followed by future regulative legislation. 

The question which type of Commission has done the best 
work is an open one. Arguments may be cited freely on both 
sides of the question. The most recent work on Commission 
Regulation—that of Mr. Hendrick—considers the Massachusetts 
Commission the ideal type, and argues that the ‘‘ advisory”’ type 
is much more effective than the “ strong”’ type.’ It is admitted 
that the former has done much to better conditions. The West- 
ern Commissions would gain by copying its policy in regard to 
regulation of construction and capitalization. But it must be 
remembered that the application of this policy rests on the coer- 
cive power of law. Although the Massachusetts Commission 
has reiterated its position that it does not ask for power, it does 
possess power in the matter of regulation of capitalization and 
construction. It is only in the matter of the regulation of rates 
that the legislation, under which the Commission now works, 
places reliance upon the coercive power of public opinion. The 
conditions existing in Massachusetts do not exist in the West 
and South. Even in the East, in New York, where an advisory 
Commission is in operation, the same success as in Massachusetts 
has not been obtained. The West has tried the ‘“‘ advisory” 
type. From 1878 until 1888 Iowa relied upon this form of Com- 
mission, and then was forced to give it up because it was not 
fitted to grapple with the conditions that confronted it.2 The 
special conditions of the West and South cannot, for the present 
at least, be met by Commissions of the “advisory” type. 
Notwithstanding the slow development of knowledge with 
reference to the significance of railroad regulation, the Com- 
mission movement has been characterized, in general, by prudent 
action. That it has accomplished what it has done, under 
existing defects, is an evidence of what may, under more careful 
regulative policy, be obtained. Smuon J. McLEAn 

University of Arkansus. 


' Railway Control by Commissions, by Frank Hendrick, Ricardo Fellow in Har- 
vard University, Putnam’s, New York, 1900. Mr. Hendrick looks at the matter too 
much from the standpoint of Massachusetts experiences, 

2 Cf. Dixon, State Railroad Control, pp. 128-139. 
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A History of British India. By Sir W1LLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S8.L., &e. Vol. I. To the Overthrow of the English in 
the Spice Archipelago. (London: Longmans.) 1899. 
Pp. 475. 


THE delay in noticing this book in these pages is the more 
regrettable, since it has deprived me of the opportunity of joining, 
during the lifetime of its lamented author, in the chorus of praise 
with which it has deservedly been received. But it has enabled me 
the better to judge of its effect upon a body of readers to whom Sir 
William Hunter was evidently anxious to appeal. With a statesman- 
like prescience, he concluded his preface with the following words : 


America starts on her career of Asiatic rule with an amplitude of resources, 
and with a sense of moral responsibility which no previous state of Christendom 
brought to the work. . . . I hail their advent in the East as a new power for 
good, not alone for the island races who come under their care, but also in 
that great settlement of European spheres of influence in Asia, which, if we 
could see aright, forms a world-problem of our day. 


During the academic year now closing, I have prescribed this book, 
among some two score others, to a large class of students of Economic 
History in Harvard University. And somewhat to my surprise, it has 
interested them far more than any of the others, though several of 
those are interesting enough. Two or three men have even told me 
that they were glad they had taken that ‘‘ course,” if only because it had 
led them to read ‘‘ Hunter.” And this must be ascribed, in equal 
measure perhaps, both to its qualities of style and to its direct appeal 
to their sense of duty as Americans. For, indeed, events are already 
beginning to show that with the annexation of the Philippines began a 
new chapter in the history of the East. It may be some time before 
the new formule are devised for American diplomacy, but the present 
trouble with the Boxers has given American statesmen an opportunity 
to show that they are equal, at any rate, to that task. ‘‘ Without 
violating its unbroken practice,” we are told, ‘‘in refusing to join any 
concert of action taken by the representatives at Pekin of other Govern- 
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ments, the Secretary of State has instructed the American minister in 
China to act on parallel lines with those representatives!” 

Sir William Hunter had a great opportunity, and this first volume 
shows that, had he lived, he would have known how to use it. There 
existed,—and now we have to say, there still exists,—no standard 
narrative history of British India save that of James Mill; and Mill’s 
work, in spite of Wilson’s notes, sufficiently betrays the fact that it 
was written in 1817. Since that time whole branches of Oriental 
learning have come into existence; and, moreover, during the last two 
or three decades, the early records of European traders in the East 
have been made accessible by a series of model publications. Such 
volumes as the Court Records and the First Letter Book of the East 
India Company enable the reader to penetrate into every detail of the 
first English ventures, and to realise, as never before, their relation to 
contemporary business. And on the history of the Portuguese and 
Dutch trade, also, there has of late years been a stream of scholarly 
publications. It was the task of Sir William Hunter to bring together 
in orderly fashion this new material, and to present it in an attractive 
form to the general public. 

It must not be regarded as ingratitude if I add that, valuable as 
is Sir William Hunter’s work, there are sides of the subject to which 
he gives scant attention, which yet are of first importance for any 
complete understanding of his subject. It must, I am aware, seem 
like Mr. Dick’s devotion to King Charles’ Head when I add that these 
sides of the subject are the economic. But a moment’s refiection will 
justify the criticism. Why did Europeans wish to reach the East Indies? 
For trade, says Sir William Hunter, and truly enough. But he nowhere 
tells us definitely what the trader went for, and why he went forit. The 
reader will pick up, after a time, some references to spices, and if he 
is very alert, he will perceive a difference between finer and coarser 
spices. But all this should have been distinctly set forth and ex- 
plained, not only for its bearing on the 17th century, but because a 
gradual change in European habits of consumption, leading to a change 
in commercial demand, was one of the great underlying facts which 
determined the fortunes of the East Indies in the 18th century. Or 
again, it is implied that the failure of the English company in its 
struggle with the Dutch for the Spice Islands was due in the main to 
the contrast between the settled national policy of the Dutch Govern- 
ment and ‘ the quicksand diplomacy of the first James and Charles.” 
A wise policy can do much, but it can no more dispense with capital 
when it is a matter of trade than a man can lift himself by his boot- 
straps. Our author hastens to add that on the side of the Dutch 
there was ‘‘a vast national subscription,” while England “cared to 
risk only a small capital.” But the question for the philosophical 
historian is, Had England anything but a small capital to risk? And 
he will ask the other question, Whence did Holland derive its larger 
resources? It will be found, I think, that much of the capital of 
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Amsterdam which went into the Eastern ventures, was in its origin 
Antwerp capital, which had for a couple of generations been there en- 
gaged in the distribution of Portuguese spices over Western Europe. 
As Temple wrote in his book on the Netherlands, ‘‘ Before the Revolts, 
the subjects of the Low Countries . . . had become versed in the ways 
and sensible of the infinite gains of the trade of the Indies. And after 
the Union, a greater confluence of people falling down into the United 
Provinces than could manage their stock or find employment at land, 
great multitudes turned their endeavours to sea, and fell not only into 
the trade of England, France and the Northern Seas, but ventured 
upon that of the East Indies.” 

And yet it goes hard*even with the economist to point out defici- 
ences in Sir William Hunter’s work when he remembers the two 
chapters (VI and VII) in which he deals with the tangled subject of the 
Separate Voyages (1601—1612), and the creation of the first Joint 
Stock. We should be glad to hear that Sir William Hunter had left 
sufficient manuscript behind him to furnish at least an additional 
chapter or so; andif such were printed we should expect to find a lucid 
account of what Mill leaves so very obscure—the period of Separate 
Joint Stocks, from 1612 till towards the end of the Commonwealth. 
W. J. ASHLEY 


England in the Age of Wycliffe. By GrorGeE MaAcavLay 
TREVELYAN. (London: Longmans, Green and Co.) 1899. 
Pp. vii, 380. 

The Peasants’ Rising and the Lollards. A collection of un- 
published documents forming an Appendix to England in the 
Age of Wycliffe. Edited by EpGar PowELt and G. M. 
TREVELYAN. (London: Longmans, Green and Co.) 1899. 
Pp. xiii, 81. 

The End of Villainage in England. By THomMAs WALKER Pace. 
Publications of the American Economic Association, 3rd 
series, vol. 1, No. 2. (New York: Macmillan; London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein and Co.) 1900. Pp. 99. 


Mr. TREVELYAN’s interesting style, and his pleasant gift of epigram 
—qualities worthy of the names he bears—have given his book on the 
Age of Wycliffe a merited success. But the Peasants’ Rising—which 
forms the subject of the chapter to which the economist will naturally 
first turn—is hardly the sort of theme with which Mr. Trevelyan’s 
qualities are most competent to deal. In describing the cause of the 
movement itself Mr. Trevelyan is at his best; and the documents 
printed in 1896 by Mr. Edgar Powell (The East Anglia Rising), and 
those subsequently transcribed by him for Mr. Trevelyan, have made it 
possible to add a good many picturesque details, and to determine 
more precisely the districts affected. But in the discussion of the 
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causes of the Rising, the interest of Mr. Trevelyan’s work lies rather 
in the final abandonment which it marks of the view once made 
familiar by the late Professor Thorold Rogers: the view that the 
Rising was the reply of the peasants to the attempt of the manorial 
lords to reverse the process of Commutation. As the present writer 
was perhaps the earliest to call in question Mr. Rogers’s confident 
assertions, he may venture to express his satisfaction at this result 
of subsequent investigation; the more so, since Mr. Trevelyan’s 
unmistakable expressions are in marked contrast with the 
wavering utterances of M. Petit-Dutaillis (in his introduction to 
M. André Reville’s Soulévement des Travailleurs d’ Angleterre, 
1898). But it has become more and more apparent, with the 
further consideration of the actual consequences of the Foul Death, 
that the conditions imagined by the theory now abandoned could 
not be made to fit into the real life of the time. Mr. Trevelyan 
would be the first to recognise—as may, indeed, be gathered from 
his footnotes—that his own understanding of the situation owes very 
much to the remarkable dissertation of the American scholar, Mr. 
Thomas Walker Page, Die Umwandlung der Frohndienste in Geldrenten. 
Students of medieval social history will rejoice to hear that Mr. Page’s 
work has recently appeared in an English form, under the title of The 
End of Villainage in England, in the publications of the American 
Economic Association. Mr. Page concludes that ‘‘ the freedom which the 
villains demanded was not a freedom from burdens that had become 
heavier, but rather from the remnants of their former burdens, which 
they submitted to with the greater impatience now that so many of 
their class were free from them.” And this he proves, not from the 
vague statements of chroniclers and preambles to statutes—though 
these are conclusive enough when looked at with open eyes—but by 
working through a huge mass of court rolls in the Record Office, and 
tabulating their results. Thanks to this labour of his, the extent to 
which Commutation had been proceeding in the years before and after 
the Rising is no longer a matter of conjecture ; and whatever may be 
thought of some of his conclusions on a later period, for this part of 
his work nothing but gratitude is due to him by economic historians. 
An important point, first brought out, so far as I know, by Messrs. 
Trevelyan and Powell, is the fact that local risings very similar to that 
of 1381 took place in various parts of the country some years after the 
more general movement had been suppressed. The Assize Roll of 
1398, describing the troubles in that year on the manor of Wellington, 
belonging to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, is perhaps the most 
important for social history in the little fascicule of documents they 
have jointly edited. The twenty “half-yardlings’’ who refused to 
provide men and beasts to carry the bishop’s wheat and oats fifteen 
leagues, as their ancestors had been bound time out of mind, are much 
more likely people than the virtuous and oppressed peasantry of Mr. 
Morris’s Dream of John Ball. And yet I can remember when this was 
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read at Oxford, both as good prose and as good history. The future 
critic will hardly know which half of this statement is most surprising. 
W. J. ASHLEY 





Ouvriers du Temps Passé (xv’—axvi® siécles). Par H. HAvsER, 
Professeur 4 la Faculté du Lettres de l'Université de Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. (Paris: Félix Alcan.) 1899. Pp. xxxvill 
959 
ava. 


Tus is a useful book; it is based upon independent research in 
the craft archives preserved in Paris, and it adds to our knowledge of 
an obscure period in the history of industry. But it shows either that 
M. Hauser’s preliminary reading has been somewhat limited, or else 
that certain notions about the craft organisations of the middle ages 
are more widely prevalent in France than I had supposed. For M. 
Hauser throughout assumes an attitude of protest against what he 
repeatedly calls the “idyllic” view of his subject. He again and 
again tells us that people will be surprised to learn that everything 
did not work quite smoothly in the métiers jurés, and that their 
members were not always actuated by brotherly love and civic 
patriotism ; he seems somewhat surprised himself. I must confess 
my ignorance of the works of MM. Blane (‘‘tout imprégnés de socialisme 
chrétien’’) and du Bourg, who seem to be arch-idyllists. But I 
suppose the well-known treatise of M. Emile Levasseur, the Histoire 
des Classes owvriéres, is still the most considerable French work on the 
subject. M. Hauser, who dedicates his treatise to that ‘ illustrious 
master,” does little more, on several of the topics of which he treats, 
than ‘‘ develop and confirm some pages of his history.” But certainly 
no student of M. Levasseur’s work would be likely to have an ex- 
aggerated belief in the symmetry and moral beauty of ‘the gild 
system.’’ And the books of M. Fagniez—whose name would perhaps 
be the next to occur to one—are certainly not open to that particular 
criticism. As M. Hauser, therefore, had no need to cool the emotions 
of the serious student, we must hope that his work will find its way 
to the sentimental public, if it really deserves the cold water he is so 
ready to bestow. 

Another observation M. Hauser’s book suggests is that it would be 
well if French scholars would learn enough German to acquaint them- 
selves with the literature of their subject in that language. On this 
matter of ‘“ Zunft-wesen,”’ there are in German several excellent 
treatises and piles of specialist monographs; and if M. Hauser could 
have given two or three days to this literature, he would have gained 
some valuable ideas as to the significance of his own material. He 
would, for instance, have found that the tendency of the ‘‘ masters ”’ 
to monopolise the advantages of the métier is a perfectly well-known 
and almost universal feature in the development of the fifteenth 
century all over Western Europe: ‘“ die Entartung der Ziinfte ” is by 
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this time a well-worn phrase. What is even more to the point, he 
would have become familiar with the distinction between “ the gild- 
system ”’ and “the domestic system ’’—the Hausindustrie or Verlags- 
system of the Germans. And if he had been familiar with it, ‘la 
soierie de Toulouse” in 1553 would have been more to him than ‘“ une 
organisation trés curieuse”’: he would have discovered in it the 
beginnings of one of the great typical forms of industrial structure. 
However, if M. Hauser dissents from the sentimentalists, he 
dissents equally from ‘‘ the economists’’ (as, unfortunately, that term 
is still understood in France, thanks to the Academy of Moral 
Sciences !). He has even the courage to express his utter distrust of 
M. d’Avenel’s pretentious averages. This is an encouraging feature : 
it shows that M. Hauser’s “ purely historical” attitude is not a mere 
euphemism for doctrinaire liberalism; and it makes one anticipate 
more illuminating work in the future, when he knows more round and 
about his special theme. But it is amusing to observe one point in 
which M. Hauser and M, d’Avenel are at odds. M. d’Avenel main- 
tains that the corporations did not affect wages—meaning that they 
did not keep them above their ‘‘ natural” level; M. Hauser maintains 
that they did affect wages—meaning that they kept them below the 
“natural” level. But is not M. d’Avenel thinking chiefly of what the 
“customer” or other employer among the public paid to the master- 
craftsman ? and is not M. Hauser thinking of what the master-crafts- 
man paid to the ‘‘compagnon”? The fact is, we can make little 
progress unless we distinguish between the various kinds of occupation 
and their relations to the public. To lump together the pastry-cook, 
the goldsmith, the weaver, and the mason, because they all belonged 
to métiers, is to produce a blurred picture which corresponds to no 
reality. This, I think, those who have given their attention to the 
problems of mediseval industry, are coming more and more to realise. 
W. J. ASHLEY 


Select Charters and other Documents illustrative of American 
History, 1606-1775. Edited, with Notes, by Wun.1am 
MacpDonaLp, Professor of History and Political Science in 
Bowdoin College. (New York and London: Macmillan.) 
1899. Pp. 401. 


Ir imitation is the sincerest flattery, Dr. Stubbs has good reason to 
be satisfied with at least one of his achievements. The two volumes 
of Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Prothero have carried the method of the 
original Select Charters into the later periods of English constitu- 
tional history ; and now Professor Macdonald, with this collection and 
his previous book of Select Documents for United States History, 
1776-1861, applies it to the daughter commonwealth. And as half 
of his colonial documents really are charters, he is able to use the 
same hallowed title. May it carry with it a like good fortune! It is 
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certainly a most convenient compilation that he has given us ; and 
any one who has mastered it contents will have laid a solid foundation 
for subsequent study. 

Yet useful as it is so far as it goes, it is to be regretted that it is 
not more completely adequate to its purpose. To begin with, there is 
a very noticeable paucity of material for the first sixty years of the 
eighteenth century. Only seven of the documents belong to this period 
out of a total of eighty ; and of these only two, the Molasses Act and 
the Albany Plan of Union, are of any great significance. The editor 
apparently feels some regret that his volume should reflect ‘the 
meagre treatment of this ‘neglected period’ by historians great and 
small.” It has, indeed, been neglected: most writers construe the 
history of 1700-1760 either forward, from what they know of 
1620-1692, or backward, from what they know of 1761-1776. But I 
confess I cannot see why Mr. Macdonald should not have done some- 
thing to remedy this defect. Considering that the scope of the volume 
is American ‘history,’ and not simply “constitutional history,” it 
would have been well worth while to have given one or two documents 
apiece to such topics as currency, banking, the Crown timber claims, 
and the fear of Episcopacy—all of them matters which had a direct 
bearing upon the Revolution. 

Then, again, I doubt whether Mr. Macdonald has done well so 
entirely to exclude everything which did not directly concern territories 
now forming part of the United States. Even his great exemplar, 
Dr. Stubbs, furnished a background for his English documents in the 
form of excerpts from Cesar and Tacitus. And if the student could 
be given, let us say, the charter of one of the great city companies, 
together with that of the Merchant Adventurers and that of the East 
India Company, he would find himself much better able to understand 
the early charters of Virginia and Massachusetts. Moreover, even on 
the American side of the Atlantic there were other English colonies 
besides those on the mainland, and others on the mainland besides 
those which revolted from England. Just why certain continental 
colonies, to the number of thirteen, should have allied themselves 
together against the home government, and no others, is one of the 
problems to be solved: but to carefully abstain from casting a glance 
outside the thirteen during the whole course of their history is to suggest 
a degree of connection among them from the first which certainly did 
not exist. 

And again, granting if you will that the life of the several colonies 
is best looked at as it unfolded itself at home, yet it cannot be com- 
pletely realised unless we remember that it was a part—an almost 
independent part, if you like—of an imperial system. For this reason 
it would have been well to have printed a few such documents as the 
Commission of 1696 creating the Board of Trade, or a typical set of 
Instructions to a colonial Governor. 

But all these deficiences might be repaired, and some other not 
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easily-negligeable additions made—e.g., the substance of the Quebec 
Act—without adding more than a hundred pages to the volume; and 
then it would not be in the least too unwieldy for class use. Let me 
express the hope, and the expectation, that a second edition will soon 
make this possible. W. J. ASHLEY 


Democracy and Empire. By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDpINGs. (New 
York: the Macmillan Co. 1900. 8s. 6d. net.) 


It is difficult to give an account of a book which ranges over such 
a variety of topics as Democracy and Empire. We have chapters on the 
moral and psychological conditions of political existence, on strictly 
economic and administrative problems such as the control of railroads 
by the state ; upon the service which a right system of education may 
render to democracy; upon the prospects of government by the 
majority, and upon the meaning and justification of imperialism. In 
such a book there must be many gaps, and many subjects must be 
rather superficially dealt with. We read with a certain degree of 
interest, but we find it hard to say at the close how much we have 
learnt. One thing is clear, that Professor Giddings is a keen imperialist. 
He holds that the actual tendency of modern politics is to the assump- 
tion of control by the more civilised over the less civilised races, in other 
words, to the subjugation of all other peoples, by the peoplesof European 
origin. There is much evidence in favour of this opinion. All 
communities are engaged in a struggle for existence. The strong 
encroach upon the weak and absorb or destroy them, Modern civilisa- 
tion has armed the European with all but irresistible weapons for this 
conflict. No seas are so wide, no mountains so rugged, no deserts so hot, 
no marshes so pestilential, but that they can be traversed by the modern 
adventurer, and close on the adventurer’s heels follows the authority 
of his state. But Professor Giddings has further convinced himself 
that the process is justifiable in itself, beneficial to the world, and 
innocuous to popular government. On these points there is more room 
for difference or, at least, for suspense of judgment than on the question 
of fact. A certain degree of likeness or of homogeneity, says Professor 
Giddings, is necessary for the continuance of a society. Such homo- 
geneity was once secured by the bond of kinship, by common religious 
belief, or even by habitual dwelling together. But now all that is 
needed is a certain ethical homogeneity, a certain consensus as to first 
principles of morals and government. This kind of homogeneity may 
extend over indefinite areas and embrace an indefinite number of 
persons. We might object that agreement on certain primary axioms 
of morals and politics is a somewhat negative bond of union. It existed 
among the states of classical Greece. It exists among the states of 
modern Europe. Yet Greece was, and Europe is, the battlefield of inter- 
national ambition and jealousy. A still more comprehensive agreementas 
to first principles of conduct may be traced between ourselves and the 
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people of the United States. Yet the relations between the two nations 
have rarely been cordial. The ties of kinship, of a common religion and 
of a common civilization have not always sufficed to ensure mutual 
goodwill. 

Nor is ethical homogeneity easily attainable without these. Within 
the British Empire the ethical ideas of Hindus and Mohammedans differ, 
and probably always will differ, from those of Christians; the Roman 
Catholic has one way of regarding ethics, the Protestant another; nay, 
the Australian or the Irishman may differ in this respect from the 
Englishman. Great empires are held together chiefly by a mixture of self- 
interest and deference for power. The natives of India find that the 
British Government really desires and promotes their welfare; they 
do not know what would happen if it came to an end; and they do 
know that the Indian army is highly efficient. The Canadian or 
Australian is bound to us by ties of blood and sympathy, but no less 
by fear of aggression on the part of foreign nations. 

As to the moral characte of the process by which empires are 
built up a calm observer will moderate his praise or blame. In a 
world where there is no supreme authority, the strong instinctively 
take what they want. Societies either barbarous, or politically 
disordered, or extremely corrupt in morals, are unable to defend them- 
selves and tend to disappear. The result is often good, but we should not 
deceive ourselves as to the motive. No nation ever conquered another 
out of disinterested anxiety to promote the welfare of the conquered. 
The resultsof widely-extended empire are scarcely examined in this book. 
But Professor Giddings would doubtless say that it promotes peace, 
assists economic development, and aids the general growth of civilisation. 
Great empires have sometimes done all these things; but it is a 
question how much harm they have done in repressing national life 
and individual character. Professor Giddings is confident that 
popular government has nothing to fear from the growth of dominions. 
But he seems to rely too much upon the case of the British empire. 
The British empire is scattered over the globe; the greater part of 
it is but nominally subject to the home government, and the 
circumstances of the Indian army are such that it can never be a 
danger to the constitution. But suppose that the United States were 
to form a continental empire by the conquest of central and southern 
America. <A great army would be necessary, a great commander might 
arise. If such a commander, strong in the admiration of the people 
and the fidelity of his troops, were to end the scandals of American 
politics, to reform the finances, to harmonise the laws, to do something 
like justice between classes and corporations, and to establish a 
thoroughly effective administration, at the same time conciliating the 
conquered peoples, is it so certain that the American constitution 
would be widely regretted or that any dangerous insurrection against 
the new Cesar would have to be feared? Professor Giddings makes 
much of local self-government and the common law as means of 
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ingraining the love of liberty. We do not undervalue either, but it 
seems to us that, except in this country where a sort of aristocratic 
distinction still invests unpaid public service, men do not care much 
for governing themselves. They care for their business and their 
pleasure, and for the strong hand which furthers and protects these. 
Such a frame of mind promotes and is promoted by autocracy. 
Professor Giddings sees that the natural competitor with the English- 
speaking peoples is the Russian empire. Can democratic states 
prevail in a contest for world-wide dominion with a power which 
pursues an inflexible policy without any scruple as to the means? 

Professor Giddings seems to us more judicial in his criticism of 
democracy apart from considerations of conquest and dominion. 
Although he professes, as it seems every American writer must profess, 
his robust belief in American institutions, he is not an overbearing 
optimist. He finds, indeed, an unnecessary amount of difficulty in 
Maine’s contention that the mass of the people is prone at once to 
habitual conservatism and to brief paroxysms of destructive passion. 
Whether Maine was right or wrong as to the historical fact, there 
seems to be no psychological contradiction here. That most people 
have no originality and no liking for original men is a matter of fact 
which may be ascertained by very short inquiry. That the same 
people, when stung with suffering or intoxicated with hopes of felicity, 
should break in pieces whatever seems to stand in their way, is 
perfectly consistent with their usual want of reflection. 

Professor Giddings is on surer ground when he remarks that in a 
large community majorities are always composed of very dissimilar 
elements, and are therefore open to many influences and highly 
unstable. He acknowledges the force of Mr. Lecky’s indictment of 
modern democracy in so far as based upon instances of unwise, 
dishonest, or impulsive legislation. He only urges that we cannot as 
yet be sure of having discovered the permanent tendencies of demo- 
cracy. These errors may be repeated and intensified or the people may 
learn more respect for liberty and more deference for experts. The 
truth is that speculations as to the future of government and society 
are little more than intellectual exercises. Where the data baffle 
computation, each man concludes according to his temperament. 

Upon one subject we are glad to find ourselves in full accord with 
Professor Giddings. One of the worst dangers to democratic societies 
is to be found in the popular English and American notions about 
education. The old aristocratic principle that the highest aim of the 
best education is to form the man is seriously endangered by the modern 
popular demand for the best practical chemist and commercial traveller, 
by the cant about profound study being “selfish,” unsympathetic, &c., 
and by the fancy that you regenerate a people when you have taught 
everybody a smattering of everything. Against this vulgar and insincere 
way of regarding education, Professor Giddings has recorded a protest 
so admirable that we cannot forbear quotation. 
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‘If, then, you who are about to go out from the college class-room into the 
life for which you have been preparing, should ask me what, in my judgment, 
is the chief duty of the educated class to-day, I should be unable to answer, as 
so many earnest teachers for whose opinion I have the most profound respect 
are answering that it is to popularise learning. I should have to say, rather, 
that I am sure that the greatest duty of all is to maintain and raise the 
standards of education, and to insist that studies which can never by any 
possibility be popular, or appeal even to any large number of students, but 
which have demonstrated their power to enlighten and to ennoble those who do 
pursue them, shall not be given up in obedience to popular clamour, and 
merely to make way for other things that seem to be of more immediate 
utility. In the long run we shall not help the cause of public education by 
making concessions. I am unable to see what is to be gained by carrying the 
forms and phrases of knowledge to those who are unwilling or unable to 
acquire the substance of knowledge, and to submit themselves to the discipline 
that true cultivation implies. Our first business is to be sincere. If we must 
have university extension, our first duty is to make sure that we have univer- 


sities to extend.” 
F. C. MontaGuE 


The Economics of Distribution. By Joun A. Hopson. (New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1900. 8vo, pp. 361.) 


A FEW years ago, Mr. Wicksteed proposed a solution of the general 
problem of Distribution which, in at least one respect, attained the 
object which is set forth in the preface to Mr. Hobson’s new book as 
that at which he aims: the co-ordination of the different factors of 
production. In the work referred to, it was shown that, in the case in 
which an equal proportionate increase of each of the factors of produc- 
tion results in the same proportionate inerease of the product, the 
payment of each of these factors, at a rate per unit which expresses the 
marginal productivity of that factor, will precisely exhaust the product. 
No surplus was found the allocation of which needed explanation. So- 
far as it went this solution, in its equal treatment of each of the pro- 
ductive agents, was eminently satisfactory, but the question of how 
far the condition stated is fulfilled in actual practice remains to stimu- 
late a search for an all-embracing solution. 

The solution now proposed by Mr. Hobson differs fundamentally 
from that of Mr. Wicksteed. It presents us with a vision of surpluses 
unnecessary for the evocation of an economic supply of most, if not of 
all, kinds of goods and of labour as well as of land; it may be said 
that the characteristic feature of the solution is the attention drawn 
to these surpluses. A reference to another recent work will serve to 
enable the conception to be clearly indicated. In his Bargain Theory 
of Wages, Professor Davidson has expressed the view that the lowest 
wage the labourer is willing to accept and the highest wage the em- 
ployer is willing to give for the labour differ by an amount which 
cannot be treated as negligeable. The division of the margin between 
the two parties is a matter which is determined, not by the ordinary 
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economic forces which find expression in Demand and Supply, but by 
the comparative powers as bargainers possessed by the two parties. 
This idea, applied to all kinds of cases of sale and purchase, forms the 
central thesis of Mr. Hobson’s book. On the existence of such a 
difference between the marginal demand-price and the marginal 
supply-price in general is built up an elaborate theory of ‘“ forced 
gains,” this being the name applied to the share of the difference be- 
tween these two prices which falls to either of the parties to the bargain. 

Now it cannot be denied that this element has an actual existence 
in fact. The question rather is, whether it has sufficient generality, 
and whether the relative importance of the amounts involved is such 
as may entitle it to figure prominently in a discussion of the general 
problem of distribution. The reviewer ventures to doubt whether these 
‘forced gains” are of such importance. It is, no doubt, perfectly 
true that most of us are conscious that, in many, if not in most, of the 
purchases we make, we should be willing to pay more than is actually 
demanded of us, rather than decline to make the purchase. But that 
is not always the case, and our consciousness of the fact merely implies 
that we do not hold the position of marginal buyer in those cases 
where we gain such an advantage. May it not be questioned whether 
the belief in the generality of the existence of these ‘‘ forced gains’’ is 
not due to carrying over and assigning to the marginal buyer or seller 
some of the characteristics of those who do not occupy the marginal 
position ? 

One reason in particular exists for calling in question the perma- 
nence and generality of the feature described. It would imply the 
distinct absence of vigour and life in competition in the case in question. 
Competition is, it is true, not everywhere complete. Yet in most 
departments of life it is not so weak as would be implied were the said 
feature general. We are asked to believe that a manufacturer, who 
would be content with (say) a 10 per cent. return on his capital, is 
making 12 per cent. owing to a superiority of bargaining power, and 
that this state of things may continue, even though our manufacturer 
is the marginal producer of his product. Would not an enlargement 
of supply be the inevitable result of such a state of things, unless com- 
petition were held off by the possession of some kind of monopoly, or 
the belief that such a gain was entirely of a transitory nature? Are 
we not forced back upon a case sufficiently recognised already? That 
the gradations of any actual supply or demand schedule do not proceed 
by the infinitesimal changes assumed in the mathematical treatment 
of the problem of value may be granted. It need not follow that the 
gradations, though finite, are of a magnitude requiring as much atten- 
tion as demanded in the book under discussion. It is necessary to 
emphasise that the author insists on important differences in 
valuation between the marginal contributors to demand and supply 
respectively, not merely between some buyers and some sellers, for 
the latter case is not disputed. 
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One point of fundamental importance is insisted on by Mr. Hobson, 
namely, the necessity for assigning coordinate influences to demand 
and supply ; to utility and cost of production. In his opposition to 
all, whoever they be, who propose theories of value resting on one of 
these two elements alone, he ranges himself with the souncost of 
economic writers. 

When we have, further, stated the fact that in this volume the 
doctrine of what has been designated ‘‘the three rents” is maintained 
and developed, we have said almost sufficient for the present occasion 
on that point. It is a matter which has already been under discussion, 
and any originality of view belongs rather to earlier expositions than to 
the present work. The discussion of the relation of rent to price, and 
the dissent from the treatment of rent by some of the greatest modern 
teachers, cannot be so briefly passed over. Mr. Hobson maintains that 
the same process of argument by which, in considering the yield of 
land to successive doses of capital and labour, the product at the 
‘intensive margin ”’ is shown to have a cost unaffected by rent, will 
serve to prove that neither wages nor interest enter into price: Does 
not this rest on a misconception of the relation of the different factors 
to the result? If we have rightly understood the theory of land-rent, 
it is based on the fact that land, as far as certain of its properties are 
concerned (of which extension in space may sufficiently serve to fix 
attention upon) is not driven out of use because the price obtainable 
for its use is less than its owner would wish, or has been accustomed 
to receive. It exists, and the price of its use is dependent on the 
excess of the value obtained by a plying to it labour and capital over 
what is necessary to secure the co-operation of these last agents. 
That it may be diverted from one use to another may be important 
in considering the available supply for some special purpose, and in 
pointing out that the ‘‘ determinant ” element of supply may be other 
than tie marginal, in virtue of such diversion, our author has 
presented to us a feature worth some attention. But, as is recognised 
by Mr. Hobson himself when engaged in another discussion (cf. pp. 
323, 324) there are certain points of view from which we may profitably 
consider ‘‘a single supply of land.” To refer to the cost of bringing 
prairie-land into use does not avoid the difficulty of accepting a doctrine 
of ‘marginal rent” for land. The problem is not the same as if all 
available land were actually in use, but the fact that in some directions 
more land may be brought into use will not compel the disuse of land 
able to yield enough to pay for labour and capital used in its current 
cultivation, but yielding only a small surplus, unless the surplus be so 
uncertain that it is not worth effort to try to secure it. The price 
at which land is withdrawn from use is a no-rent price. Now the 
case is not the same with labour or capital. Their supply is at once 
checked when the price obtainable falls below certain limits. In so 
far as existing material and existing human powers cannot be abandoned 
absolutely, the return to both capital and labour possess some of the 
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characteristics of rent. But the supply of labour needs constant 
replenishing if it is to be maintained, while, as to capital, a trans- 
formation of form is in some cases possible and, in any case, a constant 
renewal is in general required for its efficient preservation, somewhat 
as in the case of labour. This leaves them in the position to secure at 
least a minimum price as the price of their co-operation, while 
the minimum price necessary to retain the co-operation of land is a 
no-rent price. In a way these facts are recognised by Mr. Hobson, but 
are clothed in such language as to enable him to express the doctrine 
of equality in the situation of the different factors. 

Contributory to the delusive appearance of cogency in his exposi- 
tion are the modes of treating both land and capital. Land is to be 
regarded as so many units of ‘‘ net yield of land-power.’”’ But it is the 
land which, though able to yield to its cultivator a reward for his labour 
and a recompense for the capital employed, leaves no surplus, which 
is no-rent land, and according to definition this land would contain no 
‘‘net yield of land-power.” Does not this mode of treatment succeed 
in begging the whole question? As applied to the consideration of 
intensive cultivation the conception makes the handling of the problem 
so verbose, so lacking in apparent correspondence with facts, that we 
do not marvel that a belief in this as the right and only true concep- 
tion renders a denunciation of the “dosing” treatment easy, nay 
inevitable. Capital, again, is to be, properly enough, regarded as 
consisting of the actual instruments of production, &c.; not in the 
light of the value-equivalent of these things in new savings. The 
word ‘‘interest” is applied to the return to capital, and thus it 
becomes easy to see a rent in interest. The “returns” to actually 
existing forms of capital may be either more or less than sufficient to 
pay the market rate of interest on their original value, without causing 
either an instant withdrawal of their services or an immediate duplica- 
tion of these forms. It is only in so far as actual returns on existing 
forms of capital give the measure of the reasonable reward to be 
anticipated for fresh savings that they can be regarded as affording a 
stimulus to greater or less saving effort. In identifying ‘‘ interest ” 
with the returns obtained by the services of concrete forms of capital, 
the author must be regarded as eminently likely to arrive at results 
different in form from those expressed by other writers in reference 
to interest, even as a similar result may be anticipated in the problem 
of normal value from a writer who defines ‘‘ normal” as a synonym of 
‘‘average.” (Cf., p. 56.) 

In dealing with labour, Mr. Hobson is hardly more happy than in 
dealing with land and capital. He writes of a minimum wage (ex- 
emplified by 15s. per week) which is a proper constituent element of 
price, and upon which no taxation can ultimately fall. Beyond this 
various higher grades of labour secure a rent of superior powers. But 
such higher payments constitute in a multitude of cases as essential a 
condition for securing the labour in question as does the subsistence 
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wage for securing labour of any kind whatever. This is even acknow- 
ledged where the reduction of the standard of whole classes of 
labourers is referred to as the result of reduction in their real wages 
through unwise taxation. And we suppose that Mr. Hobson will be 
as willing as any one to admit that higher wages, in the sense of higher 
weekly wages, do not of necessity mean dearer labour. How then 
shall we deal with the case of a marginal labourer at 15s. per week 
and another doing 40 per cent. more work at a guinea per week? Do 
the extra 6s. per week enter into the price of the product on the same 
terms as the 15s. or not? Can taxation fall on these 6s. with greater 
ease or certainty than on the 15s.? Might it not be well to deal with 
the labour as the land was dealt with, and speak of the purchase of so 
many units of ‘‘net-yield of labour-power?” If once we admit a 
community between the marginal-wage and any excess which we call 
‘‘rent of superior powers,” where shall we draw the line, and what 
payments for personal exertion may not be admitted to affect price 
and be subject to taxation in the same sense as are the 15s. per week 
of subsistence wage ? 

Though we find a difficulty in accepting either the point of view or 
the bulk of the conclusions of Mr. Hobson, we find much that stimu- 
lates to careful and precise thought in his bcok, were it only that one 
is driven to try to follow the process by which, with premises in 
many respects of the soundest, he finds himself at variance with the 
mode of treatment and many of the results of sound thinkers. In 
some respects we have been pleasantly surprised to find that this 
book not only did not repeat some conclusions in previous works of 
the same author which we believe to be faulty, but even set forth, in 
some sort, a refutation of them. The position that indefinite saving 
demands an indefinite durability of forms of capital seems to be aban- 
doned and replaced by the idea of a persistence of capital through constant 
renewal, a renewal which may possibly not involve the maintenance of 
identity of form. The wear-and-tear allowance, or replacement fund, 
for a given machine, may be ultimately invested in an improved machine 
when the original is worn out, and the improved machine may yet be 
considered as economically the same capital as was previously repre- 
sented by the less perfect instrument. We trust we are not reading 
into the author’s words what we would fain believe him to hold, inas- 
much as we believe it to be the truth. 

It is worth while to call attention to Mr. Hobson’s protest against 
bringing in the consumer as a fourth party in distribution. A re- 
arrangement of the relative shares of the owners of the different factors 
of production may operate through a change in the position of any or 
all of them as consumers rather than as contributors to production, 
but that is only the direct and obvious phase of what is in reality a 
re-arrangement of their shares as owners of productive agents. 

The last chapter, on the Theory of Surplus Value, enters into 
questions of tax-incidence. Mr. Hobson agrees with Dr. Commons 
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whose mathematical treatment of the problem of Distribution appeared 
some five or six years since. Taxation should properly fall on rents 
say both (including ‘‘ forced gains” in Mr. Hobson’s case). But Mr. 
Hobson himself shows how, in attempts to effect this, results which 
are not merely a pocketing of a part of these rents by the State may 
be produced. He freely admits the difficulty of assessing the amount 
of much of the gain which he regards as the legitimate object of 
taxation, and the problem of practical statemanship in regard to taxa- 
tion does not seem much advanced. A. W. Frivx 


The Effect of the Recent Changes in Monetary Standards upon 
the Distribution of Wealth. (American Economic Associa- 
tion. Economic Studies.) By Francis 8. KinpER. (New 
York: Macmillan Co.) 1899. Pp. 499. 


TuIs is an outcome of the bimetallic controversy, though it is very 
different from the mass of the literature thus produced. It is an honest 
and painstaking attempt to determine how the changes in the value of 
standard do affect the various classes of the community. 

In Part I. the arguments brought forward by writers like Mr. D. 
A. Wells, who have endeavoured to show that the fall in prices since 
1870 is almost entirely due either to the increase in production, or to 
the increase in the facilities for transportation, are dealt with. Mr. 
Kinder’s contention is that, if these two sets of facts are in truth 
correlated in the way represented, we ought to find that the change 
from rising to falling prises, which occurred about 1870, was coincident 
with a great increase in the rate of production; whereas, as he clearly 
proves by means of numerous tables, the rate of the increase in the 
production of many of the most important commodities was as great or 
greater before that date. Neither was there any great change in the 
rate of the increase of the facilities for transport when prices began to 
fall. The author, therefore, comes to the conclusion that the change 
in prices must have been mainly due to changes in the monetary 
standards of the world. 

In Part II. the effect of changes in prices on distribution is dis- 
cussed. As regards income, the author points out that rising prices 
are injurious to the creditor, and that high rates of interest are 
injurious to the debtor; but that these two conditions, as a general 
rule, occur simultaneously. No doubt the influences thus produced 
are in a sense antagonistic; but to say that a tendency “to afford the 
lender the same real income” under rising and falling prices is thus 
produced is an example of the loose statements somewhat too common 
in this volume. The author goes on to prove by means of statistics 
(quoting Professor Irving Fisher and others) that the rate of real 
interest, taking changes in the real value of the principal into account, 
is lower under rising than under falling prices, and that the debtor is 
therefore injured by an appreciation of the standard. 
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The influence of price movements on the wages of the working 
classes is discussed in a separate chapter. The author commences by 
pointing out, as a reason for believing that the labourer will not be 
injured by a rise in average prices, that the effect of such a rise, if from 
monetary causes, is to increase the demand for raw material and ma- 
chinery, whilst ‘‘ the demand for the commodities of common consump- 
tion would be little affected in a direct way.’’ The price of the 
necessaries of life will not rise beforethereis a rise in wages; because that 
rise could only be caused by an increase in demand, and that “increased 
demand must come in the main by and through an increased 
purchasing power in the hands of the masses.” Then follows a consid- 
erable amount of carefully collected statistical information, which tends 
to confirm this theoretical conclusion that real wages rise as fast or 
faster during long periods of rising prices than during long periods of 
falling prices. In such a discussion as this, disputable points arise at 
every turn. For example, the author hardly appears to perceive that 
it is difficult to ascertain what are the effects of a rapid rise in prices 
if only the changes taking place during long periods are studied; for 
prices do not rise rapidly the whole time. Then again, we ought to 
look to the supply as well as to the demand in considering the causes 
of rising prices during periods of inflation. For example, freights are 
certain to rise at such times, and imported wheat will be placed on the 
English market at a higher price, even though the effect of such a 
putting up of the price is to diminish imports. An increased demand 
for machinary and raw material is not inconsistent with a slight 
decrease in the supply of the ‘‘necessaries’”’ of life, a decrease quite 
sufficient to ‘‘explain”’ the rise in price. It is true that such a check 
in supply would probably not last long. On the whole, these tables 
do tend to confirm the view that a slow and steady rise in prices from 
monetary causes is not injurious to the working classes. From these 
theoretical arguments, in conjunction with the facts, other interesting 
conclusions might perhaps be drawn. It appears that the poorer the 
class of wage earner, the more their needs are confined to articles of 
ordinary consumption (which are less likely than luxuries to rise 
in price during periods of inflation), and the more their well-being is 
dependent on the regularity of employment rather than on the rate of 
wages; and, if this is so, it follows that the lower we go down in the 
social scale, the less likely is it that the labourer will be injuriously 
affected by a rise in prices from monetary causes. 

Many classes undoubtedly do suffer from rising prices. Their case 
is but very lightly touched on in this work; and the effect is to make 
the whole statement of the case seem somewhat unbalanced. This is 
intensified by the fact that there is no summary of general conclusions, 
and one closes the volume with a rather unsatisfied appetite. 

L. Darwin 
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The English Incone Tax; with special reference to Administration 
and Methods of Assessment. By Josery A. Hiuu, Ph.D. 
(New York: for the American Economic Association, The 
Macmillan Company; London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 
1899. Pp. 155. 18.) 


Tuis work is the outcome of a visit to England in 1897, when Dr. 
Hill, at the suggestion of the Massachusetts Commission on Taxation, 
undertook an investigation of the practical workings of the English 
Income Tax on the spot. The report then written and presented, but 
not published, has been expanded by the inclusion of the results of a 
subsequent study of the literature of the subject; but the monograph 
is still mainly devoted to the branches of the subject referred to in the 
sub-title. There has been no attempt to write an exhaustive treatise, 
several important spheres of inquiry and discussion in relation to the 
ethical and legal bases of the tax being purposely left untouched. 
Such matters as the taxation of foreigners, the equal assessment of 
the income from property and the earnings of industry and skill, and 
the suggestions for the full adoption of the principle of progression, 
are passed by as outside the scope and limits prescribed for himself by 
the author. As already indicated, it is the practice rather than the 
theory of the income tax with which he has chiefly concerned himself, 
and within these limits his success is undeniable. 

Dr. Hill has divided up his matter into seven chapters headed 
respectively (1) Introduction; (2) the general character of the assess- 
ment; (3) the machinery of assessment; (4) the process of assess- 
ment; (5) exemptions and abatements ; (6) the general character of the 
tax service; and (7) the growth and completeness of the assessment. 
The key-notes of the work are sounded in the introductory chapter, 
which concludes with the observation that ‘‘ the success of the tax in 
surviving the test of experience is in no small degree due to the 
method by which it is assessed, and the manner in which the assess- 
ment is carred out through the agency of competent officials.” The 
method here referred to and described in chapters 2 and 5, is that of 
the taxation of the income at its sources, the advantages of which, in 
respect of productivity and avoidance of a general disclosure of income, 
secure the admiration of Dr. Hill as they have previously secured that 
of other American economists. But the avoidance of a full disclosure, 
formerly one of the best features of the system, has ceased to be a 
strong point init. Owing to the extension of the abatement limit to £700, 
probably five-sixths of the persons assessed are under the necessity of 
making a full statement of income in order to obtain the relief to 
which they are entitled; whilst large numbers of persons who are not 
liable to the tax at all are placed under the like disability by the 
stoppage of the tax from their income from investments. Dr. Hill’s 
observations on this topic (see chapter 5) appear to us to be both just 
and weighty, 
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Chapter 4 contains a description of the processes of assessment, 
which, considering the intricacy and complexity of the subject, is 
surprisingly clear and complete. The writer of it was fortunate 
enough to secure the guidance of competent officials in threading the 
mazes of the system; but he has obviously brought a highly-trained 
intelligence to bear, and has turned his opportunities to excellent 
account. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of the work is the exposition of 
the inner workings of the administration of the tax contained in chapters 
3and 6. We learn that the historic and universal fear of the rapacity of 
the tax officers of the central government induced the British Parliament 
to place almost all the legal authority and power in the hands of local 
commissioners and their officers. But the increasing magnitude of the 
business, and still more its extreme complexity and delicacy, have 
caused it to completely outgrow the means of administration provided, 
and the direction and management have, from sheer force of necessity, 
gradually passed into the hands of the surveyors of taxes and their 
clerical staffs. With a truly British disregrad of the necessity of 
adjusting the legal framework to the facts of daily practice, Parlia- 
ment still neglects or declines to remedy this anomalous state of things, 
finding their justification in the fact that the resulting example of 
government by compromise is much more satisfactory than could be 
expected. All this is clearly brought out by Dr. Hill, who has been 
the first to lift the veil of official reserve which has hitherto been kept 
somewhat closely drawn over this subject. 

As this work is likely to become a book of reference, and as its 
merits are such as to lead us to anticipate the need for a second 
edition at no very distant date, it may be worth while to draw atten- 
tion to a few passages in which some slight emendation appears to be 
required. On p. 262, the statements contained in the fifth paragraph 
need modification, the land and buildings used for industrial and 
business purposes being usually assessed under Schedule A, and not 
under Schedule D. The exceptions are, however, of sufficient import- 
ance to render their enumeration desirable in the next edition. The 
paragraph which follows describes Schedule C too briefly, and needs 
amplification. On pp. 276 and 277, it is stated that the general com- 
missioners are appointed by the Land Tax Commissioners from their 
own number. This is very largely the case, but their range of choice 
is not limited to their own body, and as a matter of fact other appoint- 
ments are often made. The remuneration of assessors is not usually 
graded according to the amount of work to be done, as stated on p. 
279; it is based on the poundage payable at the time the change to 
salaries took effect some ten years ago. In relation to the assessment 
of property (p. 287, &c.), it should be stated that the process of 
assessment is only repeated at intervals of five years, and that 
the returns of rent then called for are used for charging the Inhabited 
House Duty as well as the Income Tax. In the Metropolis they also 
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form the basis of charge for all the local rates and the domestic water 
rental; and as all these charges fall upon the occupier he is not quite 
so disinterested a party as is suggested on p. 288. With regard to 
appeals, the statement on page 328 that the general commissioners 
never issue precepts for detailed accounts and information is somewhat 
too absolute. The notices of assessment issued by the clerks to the 
commissicners usually contain an instruction to intending appellants 
which is in the nature of a general precept ; and in some important 
districts special precepts are issued to particular appellants at the 
request of the surveyors when considered necessary, or by the Sur- 
veyors on behalf of the commissioners. It is moreover quite unusual, 
for the commissioners to make any sort of reference to their power of 
requiring the verification of appellants’ statements and accounts on 
oath. The bar to the employment of solicitors in Income Tax appeals, 
referred to on page 330,has recently been removed. The commissioners 
“may” permit lawyers to appear for clients, and usually do so 
when requested. But such requests are not yet very numerous. 
Finally, it may be worth while to point out that the pensions of 
the surveyors of taxes are not fixed at one half of the salary annually 
received in the two years immediately preceding their retirement (p. 
356). In common with those of other civil servants, their pensions 
bear a variable proportion to the salary according to the length of 
service of the pensioner ; rising, according to astatutory scale, to a 
maximum of two-thirds. 

The discovery of a few mistakes in matters of detail scarcely at all 
diminishes our admiration of the book as a whole. Such slips are 
inevitable when so intricate and technical a subject is approached from 
the outside. They do not affect the value of any of the author’s 
generalisations, which appear to display his possession of a penetrating 
mind and a well-balanced judgment. We find ourselves in almost 
complete agreement with his conclusions, and, not less for English than 
for American readers, consider the work a highly illuminating one 
within the regions traversed. G. H. BuunDEN 


The Theory of International Trade, with some of its Applications 
to Economic Policy. By C. F. Basrasie. Third edition, 
revised. (London: Macmillan and Co. 1900.) 

La Théorie du Commerce International. Par C. F. BAsTaBLe. 
Traduit sur la 2de edition Anglaise, revue par l’auteur et 
précedé d'une introduction par SAUVAIRE-JOURDAN. (Paris: 
Giard et Briere. 1900.) 

ln the successive editions of this work Professor Bastable not only 
maintains his reputation as author of the best text book on the subject, 
but also obtains new distinction by displaying in his replies to criticisms 

a candour and courtesy which are rare in economic literature. In the 
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vicissitudes of a prolonged controversy he has shown how to retract 
with dignity and to triumph with moderation. The questions debated 
in this Journal! have now been reduced by mutual concessions to 
such narrow dimensions as hardly to merit public attention. There 
remains only some difference of view as to the possible action of Free 
Trade in causing a displacement of population under circumstances 
admittedly hypothetical. For our part we are ready to admit that our 
statements must have been inapt, since they have been misinterpreted 
by Prof. Bastable. In the country A, which was supposed to pass from 
Protection to Free Trade, we 


‘‘imagined a landed interest employing the portion of the agricultural produce 
not consumed by the owners and cultivators in the purchase of manufactures 
from a landless class. On the opening of the trade the landed interest transfer 
their custom to the manufacturers in B, and the manufacturers in A are left to 
starve or emigrate.” 


On this Professor Bastable remarks : 


‘‘ The obvious comment on this definite statement is, that it describes a concep- 
tionof economic organisation very different from that adopted in the present work. 
In place of a landed anda landless class it appears more in accordance with the 
conditions of the case to imagine a society composed of landlords, capitalists 
and labourers, some of the two latter sections engaged in agriculture, others in 
manufactures.” 


But that was the very organisation which our statement was de- 
signed to indicate, excluding the possible supposition of a socialistic 
division of the land among all the inhabitants of A; as in that case 
no doubt the greater demand in B for the agricultural produce in A 
would be an advantage to all parties in A. ‘If we lived in Mr. 
Owen’s parallelograms,” as Ricardo would say, an improvement in 
production could not be a detriment to any party. But in the existing 
conditions of exchange it might happen that the possessors of the land 
might benefit by the opening of the trade, while the workers who could 
not find employment in agriculture would be in an evil case. It was 
not denied—it was expressly asserted in the immediate context of the 
sentence which Professor Bastable quotes—that some of the displaced 
manufacturers in A might ‘transfer their labour and capital to agri- 
culture.”’ But the conditions of ‘‘ comparative cost” might be such as 
not to permit a large influx of new workers into agriculture in A. 

At this point we hope that Professor Bastable will reconsider with 
his usual candour the following statement made by him: 


‘* Under the assumed conditions rent in A will rise, and so will the cost of 
agricultural production, until the point at which there is no difference in the 
comparative costs in the two countries is attained. At this point, again, the view 
of the situation taken in the present work differs from that of Professor 
Edgeworth ; for if, as has been stated above (p. 15), a difference in comparative 





1 See Economic JourNAL, Vol. VII. p. 402. 
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cost is the essential condition for the maintenance of foreign trade, the absence 
of that condition involves the cessation of the trade which is dependent on it 
(this is certainly the doctrine of Ricardo, J. S. Mill, and Cairnes) ! otherwise 
it would be impossible to understand how the export of agricultural products 
change, as under a further development it would do into the export of manu- 
factures.” 2 


The anti-thesis that the identity of comparative cost is the essential 
condition of a steady foreign trade is supported in the critique ? which 
the reader is requested to consult before pronouncing judgment on the 
present issue. Of course if, with the classical writers, we suppose costs 
of production irrespective of the quantity produced, it is proper 
to suppose these fixed comparative costs unequal. But in 
general it is legitimate to conceive the margin of production varying— 
a circumstance to which Professor Bastable himself was among the 
first to call attention. Consider two countries, P and Q, interchanging 
commodities of this sort. P might both produce and import corn, as the 
United Kingdom does. For the export of P let us take a commodity 
of which the exportation from the United Kingdom has been instanced 
by a high authority® as exemplifying the principle of comparative 
cost—namely flax. Let Q then both produce flax and import it from 
P—And, toavoid thecomplicationsof cost of transport, let theseimaginary 
countries be separated not by the ‘ dissociable ocean,” but by a mere 
mathematical frontier line. In order that the trade should begin there 
certainly must be a difference in the comparative costs of corn and 
flax in the two countries. But, as P goes on increasing her production 
of flax and Q her production of corn, there will be reached theoretic- 
ally a point at which the cost of producing flax is so great that it would 
cease to pay to produce flax rather than corn in P, and likewise corn 
rather than flax in Q. The ideal entrepreneur in either country seeking 
to invest an increment of capital would hesitate between the two in- 
dustries. At this point the expansion of the trade would cease, but 
there would not be a ‘‘ cessation of trade” in the ordinary sense of the 
term; the trade would not stop, but become steady. 

The distinction is familiar to those who are conversant with the 
modern theory of economic equilibrium. It is thus that the consumer 
will not be a regular purchaser of tea unless he is a gainer in respect 
of utility by the first pound of tea per week or month which he 
purchases. But because this condition holds for initial or intra- 
marginal purchases, it does not follow that it holds at the margin. On 
the contrary, the “final utility’’ of the last pound of tea minus the 
price paid for it is zero. At that stage the householder ceases to vary 
his family budget, but he does not therefore cease to be a consumer of 


1 This parenthesis forms a noée in the original. 
2 Theory of International Trade, third edition, p. 192, 

3 Economic JourNnaL, Vol. VII., p. 401. 

4 International Trade, p. 29. 

> Professor Taussig in Quarterly Journal of Hconomics, Vol. III., p. 260. 
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tea. Soin the production of goods for foreign use, there would be no 
motive for the trade unless there was initially a difference, there would 
be no limit to the trade unless there was finally an equality, between 
comparative costs.! The difference and the equality are opposite sides 
of the same shield ; and the whole dispute is as if one party should only 
insist that a body could not begin to fall through a fluid—a grain of 
shot in air, for instance—unless the attraction of gravitation was greater 
than the resistance offered by the medium, while the other party also 
pointed out that the equality of those opposite forces is the condition 
of steady motion. The fulfilment of that condition determines the 
cessation not of motion, but of acceleration. 

These considerations are very abstract, but so is the problem to which 
they are applied. Enough has been said to show that under the cir- 
cumstances described in Professor Bastable’s volume, or the critique 
already referred to, the sudden introduction of Free Trade might reduce 
the working classes to beggary. Agricultural produce in A would now 
be more valuable than before, in that it would exchange for more manu- 
factures, cheap importations from B. There would be a flow from 
manufacturing industry in A to agriculture. But this flow might very 
soon come toa stop, if the law of decreasing returns acted sharply in A. 
The point might very soon be reached at which the ‘‘ marginal shepherd”’ 
added to the total produce only just the amount of his wages, even 
though that amount in the new conditions of the labour market might 
be only the barest minimum of subsistence. Thus only a small pro- 
portion of the displaced artisans would be taken on as_ agricultural 
labourers. The statement that the manufacturers, both entrepreneurs 
and workmen, who cannot find employment in agriculture ‘are left to 
starve or emigrate” errs on the side of moderation, as it leaves out of 
sight the depression which even those who are employed in agriculture 
suffer owing to the competition of the unemployed. 

So minute a point in so hypothetical a case might seem undeserving 
of attention, if it were not advisable to test every joint in the armour 
of reason now that we are threatened by sagacious prophets? with a 


1 Mathematically the condition that comparative costs should be finally equal is 
represented by Jevons’s Hquationof Exchange (Theory, Chap. IV. ), or by its geometrical 
equivalent the contract-curve (adduced by Professor Marshall in Note XII. bis of his 
Principles of Economics); the functions being understocd to involve the disutility of 
labour as well as the utility of consumption. The condition that comparative costs 
should be initially different is represented by the existence of a positive area 
contained between the contract-curve and the indifference-curves (cp. EcoNoMICc 
JouRNAL, Vol. IV., p. 425). It is very intelligible that with altered conditions this space 
should become less and less, that the indifference curves should approach nearer and 
nearer, and ultimately pass each other. For instance, if the margin of flax culti- 
vations rise in our hypothetical country Q, the stage at which it ceased to be profitable 
to import flax would be reached sooner, it might ultimately become profitable to 
export flax. On this principle it does not seem to us ‘‘ impossible to understand how 
the export agricultural product changes, as under a further development it would 
do into the export of manufactures ” (Professor Bastable, of country A., loc. cit). 

2 Cf. above. 
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renewal of the Protectionist movement in the British Empire. As to 
prospects of Protectionism we have an interesting sample of enlightened 
foreign opinion in the introduction which Professor Sauvaire- 
Jourdan has prefixed to his translation of Professor Bastable’s 
manual. The French economist holds fast to the English doctrine 
of international trade ; yet he seems to assimilate with special aptitude 
those passages in Professor Bastable’s broad-minded exposition which 
show most allowance for the at least temporary retention of a 
protective system. Professor Sauvaire-Jourdan thus sums up :— 


‘* Free trade as the end, the ideal that is not to be left out of sight(no one has 
expressed this idea more eloquently than Frederic List) ; but as long as national 
divisions (les divisions en nations) subsist, Protection in a certain number of 
exceptional and well-defined cases; these are conclusions which from the 
theoretical point of view seem hardly to admit of discussion.” 


By his acute and learned introduction Professor Sauvaire-Jourdan 
has much enhanced the value of his accurate and spirited translation. 
F. Y. EpGEwortH 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TRADE UNION 


Amone existing Trade Unions there is probably none that better 
represents the older traditions of Unionism than that of the Journey- 
men Hatters of Great Britain and Ireland. In spite of the changes 
which this national organisation has inevitably undergone during its 
century of existence, its original features have to a remarkable extent 
been preserved. This is the more striking in that the hatting industry 
has during the same period passed through a revolution in technique. 
The present members of the ‘‘ Fair Trade” Union are makers of silk 
hats, and follow a craft which has scarcely a single process in common 
with that of their predecessors of a century ago. Feltmaking, which was 
the hatter’s original craft, has been largely taken over by machinery. It 
is carried on chiefly in the provinces, where new combinations among 
the workers have arisen, more adapted to the different conditions of 
employment. The silk hatters have inherited the traditions of the old 
felt- and beaver-makers, because, although the technical process of their 
craft is different, the economic conditions under which they work are 
almost precisely the same. There is practically no machinery, little 
division of labour, and the silk hat, like the old-fashioned beaver, is an 
article of fashion consumed by a limited class, which is mainly resident 
in large cities, or at any rate prefers to make its purchases there. 
Cheapness is not sought at the expense of style and quality; and con- 
sequently the skilled workman, if backed by an efficient combination, 
can command a high price for his labour. It is the continuity of those 
conditions which has given the Fair Trade Union so long a lease of 
life. This is clear from the fact that when the silk hat began to 
replace the beaver, the Union was able gradually to transfer its control 
from the old trade to the new. Its members learned the new pro- 
cesses, and little by little the making of felts was left to be undertaken 
by the perhaps less skilled, certainly less efficiently combined, workers 
in the provinces. 

We need not be surprised to find that a combination of such tenacity 
has even a longer history than it claims for itself. The Union as a 
national organisation dates itself from 1798; but it had existed in 
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London at any rate long before that period. A petition of the master 
hatmakers of London to the House of Commons in 1777 states that 
the journeymen have entered into a combination called a Congress, 
that they pass byelaws, inflict fines, and prevent the increase of ap- 
prentices ; and one of the masters declared to a committee of the 
House that he had been compelled, on pain of a strike, to discharge 
five of his fifty journeymen who had refused to pay the 2d. a week 
levied by Congress. The power which, according to this and other 
similar evidence, the men’s combination had already acquired, and 
which, through the trying times of the next half century, it steadily 
maintained, could scarcely have been of very recent growth. But with 
the exception of a reference to a strike in the “ Annual Register for 
1768,” there seems to be no published evidence of the Union’s previous 
existence. It occurred to the writer that this want might possibly be 
supplied by the records of the Feltmakers’ Company. Some historic 
connection between the Union and the Company is suggested by the 
traditions of the journeymen hatters themselves. Amongst the Place 
MSS. in the British Museum there is preserved a list of resolutions 
agreed to by the journeymen during a dispute in 1820. At the head 
of this document is a curious device, representing a tramping hatter 
who has just arrived in town, and is receiving the refreshment and 
relief due to him by the rules of the Union. Around this device are 
printed several traditional or historic data :—‘ Hats first invented, 
1456 ; first made in London, 1510. The Feltmakers’ Company were 
first incorporated in London, 1604 ; and again by charter, 1667. Blanks 
first instituted, 1798.” The appropriation thus implied of the traditions 
of the Company by the Union is exceedingly characteristic of the 
conservative temper of the journeymen hatters. One cannot read the 
hatters’ evidence before the Royal Commission of 1824 without being 
struck by the relations of friendliness and mutual respect which had 
evidently long prevailed between masters and men. The masters admit 
that the men’s claims were generally reasonable, and that disputes had 
as a rule been settled by compromise. And an appeal made by the 
men to the masters during the strike of 1820 is clothed in the language 
of dignified remonstrance. The men repudiate the charge of idleness 
and drunkenness more in sorrow than in anger. ‘‘ For are there not among 
you those who have toiled in our ranks, who have been raised by prudence 
above their fellows? .... we cannot suppose that the generality of our 
masters, from the generous manner in which we have been treated by 
them, could have engendered such evil against us.’ Moreover, the 
shock which the prosecutions for combination instituted by the masters 
in the following year occasioned to the feelings of the men, is a strong 
testimony to a long tradition of mutual tolerance. In spite of the 
element of antagonism which comes to a head now and then in a dispute, 
the normal attitude of the men to the masters is one of respect and 
emulation. 

The facts which it is the purpose of this paper to present are taken 
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mainly from the Book of Ordinances and the Court Books of the Felt- 
makers’ Company, all of them subsequent to the second charter of 
1667. A few words of explanation are therefore necessary, relative 
to the earlier history of the Company, and of the hatting industry in 
England. 

The first two dates already referred to as embodied in the Union’s 
traditions, though certainly not accurate, contain nevertheless an 
element of historical truth. Felt hats had been made on the Continent, 
and probably in England too, from the earliest times. But from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century two great changes combined to put 
such new life into the industry that it may almost be considered to 
have made a fresh start at that time. On the one hand the 
wearing of felts instead of caps became increasingly common; whilst, 
on the other, the better qualities of felts hitherto imported from 
abroad began to be made in England; this latter development being 
greatly assisted, if not entirely caused, by a considerable immigration 
of skilled workmen from Flanders and Normandy. London thus 
became the seat of a new and growing industry, whose interests were 
likely to conflict, not only with those of the old capping industry, but 
also with those of the dealers and importers who had hitherto con- 
trolled the hat and cap trade. These latter were mostly comprised in 
the Company of Merchant Haberdashers, which during the fifteenth 
century had, by a natural process first overshadowed and then absorbed 
the Hatters’ and Cappers’ gilds, whose Ordinances we meet with in the 
fourteenth century. In the cappers’ industry division of labour had 
made great strides; which accounts in a great measure no doubt for 
the lowering of their status and their dependence upon the capital of 
merchants like the haberdashers. The new industry was from the 
first cn a better footing. The feltmakers were, it is true, small masters, 
who sold their products to and even bought their materials from the 
haberdashers. But their work was more skilled, there was little or no 
division of labour, and the concentration of their trade in London 
made combination in their own interests comparatively easy. An Act 
of 1565, which, professedly in the interests of the old and threatened 
industry, laid restrictions as to apprenticeship, &c., on the new craft, 
would equally serve to maintain the status of the latter, and may even 
have been supported by the feltmakers, with that object. An unau- 
thorised company of feltmakers which petitioned in vain for indepen- 
dence in 1576, continued to struggle against the control of the haber- 
dashers till 1604, when it obtained a charter from James I. As, 
however, the validity of this charter was not acknowledged by the 
haberdashers or by the City government, the conflict continued till 
1667, when Charles II. granted a new charter, which was duly 
enrolled by the City. 

It is from this point that the records of the Company begin, and 
from the very first we have clear indications of the combined action of 
the journeymen. The charter was granted in June, 1667. In October 
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of the same year a Committee of Aldermen, who had been appointed 
to consider a petition of the journeymen feltmakers against the master, 
wardens, and assistants, recommended a number of articles, which 
were duly inserted in the byelaws of the Company. No member is to 
employ a foreigner except he be admitted to the Company; and such 
foreigner is to pay £20 for admittance. Journeymen are to give 
and receive a month’s warning; and they are to make good spoilt 
work ; the damage in case of dispute to be assessed by two masters, 
one chosen by the journeymen. Finally, “that the journeymen may 
not by combination or otherwise excessively at their pleasure raise 
their wages,” a piecework list is to be fixed annually and presented to 
the Court of Aldermen. 

In July of the following year the master and wardens were called 
before the Mayor for neglecting to get their ordinances confirmed by 
the Judges, when they declared that they were only hindered by want 
of money to defray the charge. Thereupon the journeymen present 
offered to contribute 2s. or 2s. 6d. apiece towards this object ; and it was 
ordered that the masters should make a liberal subscription as an 
example. The ordinances in question, so far as they regulate the 
industry, do so in the spirit of the medieval gild. While their main 
aim is to preserve the status of the small master, they incidentally 
protect that of the journeyman. By strictly limiting the number of 
apprentices, and by forbidding all indirect employment (7.e., ‘‘ weighing 
out stuff to piece-master ”’), they hinder the development of the “ large 
industry.”’ An ordinance of the same character, which gave rise subse- 
quently to much dispute, forbids the employment of boys (as ‘‘ sindging 
boys’’) after the age of eighteen, unless they are duly apprenticed. It 
is very likely that these ordinances, which had no doubt been handed 
down from an eariier date, were already felt to have a cramping in- 
fluence on the trade. What concerns us most in this connection is the 
action of the journeymen in getting them enforced. That and the 
previous appeal to the Court of Aldermen reveal two facts as to the 
condition of the journeymen; in the first place, that they were capable 
of successful combination; and in the second, that though excluded 
from any share in its direction, they had still an interest in the con- 
stitution of the Company, and sought to attain their objects by its 
means. 

The first extant Court Book of the Company, which extends from 
1676 to 1682, reveals an important development in this situation. In 
the earlier years the journeymen still have recourse to the Court for 
the redress of their grievances. In 1678 six of them appear and charge 
a certain master with employing foreigners, and refusing work to free 
men; and in the same year a master is fined for omitting to give a 
month’s warning. But the solidarity of the gild relation is being 
gradually destroyed by the expansion of the trade. In November, 
1680, the journeymen petition against the number of sindging boys, 
and it is ordered that no person shall have above one at one time. 
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The dispute, however, continues, and in 1681 the journeymen bring an 
action at the Surrey Assizes, with what result is not stated. But it is 
significant that the countercharge with which the masters meet the 
action of the journeymen is that of refusing to pay their quarterage. 
The contributions of the journeymen were doubtless diverted into 
a common fund to meet their own legal expenses. 

The next ten years (for which the feltmakers’ records are wanting) 
witnessed a most important crisis in the industry. The French trade, 
which had been the most formidable rival of the English, and had 
succeeded largely in driving it out of the Spanish market, was almost 
destroyed at a blow by the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685; 
and many of the French hatters came to settlein England. This act of 
supreme impolicy on the part of Louis XIV. was, of course, of enormous 
benefit to English commerce ; and in no direction was the impetus 
more felt than by the hat trade. But to the Company the event 
probably seemed an unmixed evil. Apart from the direct effect of 
competition, there was an indirect effect of more importance in the 
present connection. The Frenchmen set up, some of them on a large 
scale, outside the City, at Wandsworth and Battersea; and there they 
naturally formed centres of attraction to the country journeymen, who 
had hitherto been jealously excluded from the benefits of the London 
trade. What rendered such exclusion practicable was, no doubt, apart 
from the immobility of labour in those days, the inferior character of 
the work done by the country feltmakers. But the force that really 
maintained the exclusion was the combined determination of the 
London men, using hitherto as its instrument the ordinances of the 
Company. How great the distance was between the status of the 
London and that of the country worker is strikingly illustrated by a 
number of petitions presented to Parliament in 1698 by various Felt- 
makers’ Companies in the North of England, praying that women and 
maids of inferior quality may be compelled to wear felt hats, and 
declaring that many poor people whom they had kept at work were 
become objects of charity. And the Committee of the House of 
Commons in recommending the adoption of this remedy (only lost by 
two votes), state that it would set at work 100,000 poor people more 
than are already employed, and that the greater part of the persons 
so to be employed are aged men, women, and children, and such as 
are relievable for charity. After making every allowance for the 
evident exaggeration of this, it remains clear that the London men 
had everything to lose by the admittance to competition with them of 
journeymen accustomed to country conditions. The masters, on the 
other hand, were sure to find it to their interest as the trade expanded, 
to draw upon such an abundant source of cheap labour, This motive 
was, however, balanced by another. As members of the Company, 
they could not expect to enjoy their monopoly without observing those 
ordinances which secured the status of the men. They wavered there- 
fore between two possible lines of action: they might either prosecute 
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the new-comers for infringement of their privileges ; or they might meet 
the Frenchmen on their own ground by letting loose the forces of free 
trade. The latter of these courses was partially adopted in February, 
1691, by a resolution empowering any lawful feltmaker to set at work 
any foreign (country) journeyman in the parishes of Wandsworth, 
Battersea, and Lambeth, in the manufacture of hats of the French 
make, ‘‘so that all their Majesties’ subjects and freemen of London 
might have the same privileges that the French and foreigners had.” 
But the adoption of this policy was found to have many inconvenient 
effects, ‘‘ certain Frenchmen and other persons not qualified to work 
making other use of the said order than was intended.” In May, 
1694, therefore, the order was repealed, and the company returned to 
more conservative principles, and took its stand once more upon the 
ordinances. According to these regulations all work must be done 
under the direct supervision of a qualified master. Piecework, i.e., the 
weighing out of stuff by the employer to be made up at the worker’s 
own home or elsewhere, was strictly forbidden. Yet the growth of the 
trade was sure to favour this method of employment, since it found 
scope for the capitalist, who, without being a feltmaker, had an ade- 
quate knowledge of the materials, whilst it enabled the journeyman 
who had little or no capital to set up, in a sort, for himself. As we 
might expect, it was the skinners, cutters of coney, and wool mer- 
chants, who “thus weighed out the stuff,” and against these we find 
the feltmakers in March, 1694, preparing to take legal proceedings. 
The Company continued to resist this natural development till 1755; 
when the ordinances in question were, along with the one against 
the employment of foreign journeymen, formally repealed. Meanwhile 
the piece-master who took out work in this way continued to exist in 
spite of the ordinances ; and the journeyman who, for whatever reason, 
was out of a place, had a resource to fall back upon, a fact which very 
much strengthened the independence of his attitude. 

In the complicated situation thus briefly analysed, the point per- 
haps most worthy of notice is the opportunist attitude alike of masters 
and of men towards the ordinances. The men, whilst willing to invoke 
their authority for the exclusion of ‘‘ foreigners ’’ and the prohibition of 
unskilled labour, are prepared upon occasion to have illegal recourse 
to piece-work and combination. The masters, on the other hand, while 
using their charter to secure a monopoly, to harry the Frenchmen and 
to suppress the ‘“ piece-masters,” are at the same time tempted to 
relieve the pressure of competition by employing cheaper labour from 
the country. Under these circumstances a conflict was sure to break 
out sooner or later; and in the autumn of 1695 we hear the first mut- 
terings of the storm. On September 23rd one of the masters was 
charged before the Court with employing country journeymen; but 
upon his explaining that they were only engaged upon coarse felts, the 
charge was dismissed. And next year, in February, when the free 
journeymen complained that a number of country journeymen had 
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just left the French hatmakers to work in Southwark, the temporising 
order was made that they should be allowed to continue one month 
only. On November 16th, 1696, the matter came to a crisis. On 
that day the Court fixed a list of rates for the making of hats for the 
ensuing year, and ordered that if the free journeymen did not accept 
these rates, it should be lawful for any master living outside the 
freedom of the City to employ country journeymen, so long as the 
latter brought proof of their apprenticeship. The power to fix an 
annual list of wages would seem to have been left unexercised for a 
number of years. Indeed, there is no mention of any such list in the 
extant records, later than the one embodied in the ordinance of 1668. 
Since that time the price of food had gone up, and wages in the hat 
trade had, to some extent at least, followed. This advance was still 
in progress in 1696, and the Company’s assessment of wages was made 
with a view of checking it. According to one statement of the masters 
the amount in dispute was 3d. out of 3s. 6d. per day. In another place 
they declare the men can earn ‘‘ from twelve to twenty shillings a 
week and dyett.” If either of these estimates be near the truth, the 
journeyman hatter was then as now amongst the best paid of skilled 
workmen, and it is not surprising that in face of the competition of the 
immigrants and of the influx of cheaper labour, the attempt should be 
made to reduce his wages. The attempt, however, was met with all 
the promptness and vigour of a well-organised society. On the next 
Court day a deputation of twelve appeared on behalf of all the London 
journeymen, and, declaring they had come to a resolution among them- 
selves not to accept any less wages than what they formerly received, 
desired that the late order might be set aside. In the meantime they 
had not confined themselves to peaceful resolutions, but had proceeded 
to make an example of a journeyman who had gone on working at the 
reduced rates. According to the master’s statement they stirred up 
the apprentices to seize upon him as he was working, to tye him in a 
wheelbarrow, and “in a tumultuous and riotous manner to draw 
him therein through all the considerable places in London and 
Southwark.” 

With these evidences of united action before us we scarcely need 
to be told that the men had “clubs” where they entered into unlawful 
combination, and raised several sums of money for the abetting and 
supporting such of them who should desert their masters’ service. A 
combination of journeymen was of course no new thing. The impor- 
tant question about this combination is, ‘‘ how far did it resemble a 
modern trade union?” or, to put the question in another form, how far 
did it possess the conditions essential to continuous existence and suc- 
cessful activity? In its first form the question can only be answered 
by the facts already narrated, which seem to exhibit industrial com- 
bination undergoing a process of evolution, and reveal some at least 
of the elements of Trade Unionism in the act of detaching themselves 
from a complex of earlier economic ideas. The answer to the second 
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form of the question is to be supplied from the remainder of our 
narrative. 

The dispute, which began in the manner described, lasted for three 
years, and ended to all appearance in a victory for the men. That it 
should have lasted so long without entirely dislocating the trade was 
due to the unfixity of a transition stage. There were, as we have seen 
several competing forms of industrial organisation in the field, and 
neither masters nor men were limited to one set of conditions. Pro- 
bably, however, the skilled workman found a better resource in be- 
coming a piece-master, than did the qualified master in employing the 
unskilled country journeyman; so that those skilled workmen who 
remained in the service of the Company would have their choice 
between competing masters ; especially as the Company had in 1692 
repealed the ordinance requiring a month’s notice on either side. 
Towards the end of 1697 we find the masters driven in self-defence to 
re-enact this ordinance with the addition that no master is to employ « 
journeyman who does not bring a certificate from his previous master. 
Previous to this, measures had been taken against those who set up as 
piece-masters, and did work for the coney-cutters and wool merchants. 
Some attempt was made by the journeymen at an accommodation in 
this matter, based on common hostility to the French trade; but the 
majority of the masters refused to tolerate ‘‘ piece-work,” and the 
prosecutions continued. The men’s Society had remained in active 
existence. Only a short time before, the masters had appointed a 
committee to deal with its disorderly meetings; and it now proceeded 
to retaliate by bringing actions against the masters for the illegal em- 
ployment of sindging boys. In this legal duel, which was carried on 
during the earlier half of 1698, the men very probably got the 
worst of it, At any rate, on June 20th, three of their number came ta 
the Feltmakers’ Court, on behalf of themselves and the rest, seeking 
an accommodation. They proposed that all matters relating to the 
trade should stand upon the same footing as in 1682; and offered to 
drop the prosecutions concerning sindging boys. The Court, after long 
debate, informed them that,if they would give an “ ingenuous account 
and full discovery ” of their combinations and collections of money by 
Wednesday next, they might expect some favour. The journeymen 
promised to comply, and appeared on the appointed day with an ac- 
count of the money contributed by them, and of the way in which it 
had been spent, ‘‘ and desired that all suits might be forborne, and that 
they might be permitted to make a hat for themselves, and acknow- 
ledged they were guilty of combination, and would plead so to the 
indictment !”’ 

With this evidence in its possession the Court proceeded to order the 
prosecution of several journeymen ; and directed the Master of the 
Company to deal with the demands of the deputation. There is no 
indication of the promised favour being granted. The prosecutions 
seem to. have borne hardly upon the journeymen. In August they again 
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sought an accommodation, and in accordance with an award of the two 
Members of Parliament for Southwark submitted to terms which have 
all the appearance of a complete surrender. Fifteen of these men, in 
addition to those indicted, are to sign a declaration in which they admit 
their guilty combination, and renounce it for the future; and further 
promise to be obedient to the by-laws of the Company, and to collect 
money amongst themselves for the prosecution of the French felt- 
makers. As against all this the only concession to be made by the 
masters is the withdrawal of the prosecutions. Possibly this may be 
a full account of the arrangement ; and it is to be noted that in 1821 
the men, under stress of prosecution, made a similar renunciation of 
their Union, which did not in the least affect its existence. But more 
probably other concessions to be made by the masters were the subject 
of a tacit understanding. At any rate, the one-sided arrangement 
broke down almost immediately. In September we hear that the men 
continue to exact the former extraordinary prices, so that the masters 
are induced to have recourse to the old remedy of presenting a list to 
the Court of Aldermen. Out of nine prices in this list three show an 
advance of about 10 per cent. over the corresponding prices in the list 
issued two years previously; so that the masters must have given 
ground in the meantime ; and shortly after its publication a master was 
summoned and fined for making a similar advance in a fourth price. 

The whole dispute was thus, at the end of 1698 opened up afresh ; 
the country journeymen, whose exclusion had obviously formed a part 
of the recent settlement, were called in once more; though precautions 
were taken to prevent them setting up for themselves ; and the prose- 
cutions recommenced with vigour, some forty or fifty of the journey- 
men being presented by the Grand Jury for refusing to work at the 
rates. The men on their part took up the challenge with spirit. It is 
clear that their combination and their resources remained intact, and 
that they had good legal advice. By means of a writ of @ certiorari, 
they contrived to remove the case from the Lord Mayor’s Sessions 
into the Crown Office, so that it came before Lord Chief Justice Holt at 
the Kingston Assizes in the spring of 1699. The Chief Justice made a 
Rule of Court, referring the matter to the arbitration of the Members 
for Surrey, whose decision given in June was a compromise. Legal 
proceedings were to be stayed, and the men were to get an advance on 
the masters’ last list. If the revised list which was subsequently ap- 
proved by the Court of Aldermen is compared with the previous lists 
put forward by the masters, it becomes clear that the men’s combina- 
tion had not been entirely in vain. 

The Court book containing the above carries the record down to 
1708, and as there is no further notice of serious differences with the 
journeymen asa body, it is likely that the award was accepted by them 
as satisfactory. It is probable too that they acquiesced in the con- 
tinued prosecution of ‘ piece-workers,” since it was not in their in- 
terests as a body to encourage this method of employment so long as 
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Price of Hat. 1667. November, 1696. September, 1698.| October, 1609. 
s. ad g; a. “e A ° 2 
9 9 9 
1 0 I 0 1 0 
1 2 2 3 
lL 6 + g 8 
Speer 1 10 20 2 0 
148. i. ccsc500 <amn 1 9 2 2 2 2 2 3 
16s. and upwards 2 3 2 4 2 6 2 6 
Br sacar an cacnoneuces 2 $ 2 4 2 6 2 6 
IBOAVOF co. wisiccscs. 2 9 3 0 3 0 3 2 


they could secure good wages. Those who complain of the prosecutions 
are old men who say they cannot otherwise get work. : 

The next Court book begins in 1727, but the records thenceforward 
contain less and less reference to the Company’s relations with the 
journeymen. The reason is not far to seek. The industry was rapidly 
growing. There was a large export trade to Spain and Portugal, to 
supply which some masters employed as many as a hundred men. To 
the requirements of such a trade the gild regulations were becoming 
more and more inadequate. Since the restriction on the number of 
apprentices remained, the increasing demand for labour could only be 
supplied from without, and the exclusion of foreigners had to be 
gradually abandoned. It was not till 1755 that the restrictive ordi- 
nances relating to foreigners and “‘ piecework ” were formally abolished, 
but the masters had for some time tacitly ignored them. A master 
giving evidence before a House of Commons Committee in 1752 stated 
that he employed six ‘‘ foreigners” to one freeman, and that he did 
not hear of any prosecutions likely to issue on that account. 

If the men acquiesced in this change, it is probable that their own 
combination was unmolested now that they gradually widened it so as 
to include the new-comers. If they had not done so their position must 
have been much weakened, and such evidence as we have tends to 
show that this did not happen. 

It is not too much to assume therefore that the Society which we find 
so completely organised in 1777 had had a more or less continuous 
existence for the greater part of a century. GEORGE Unwin. 


Notre.—The materials for this paper have been for the most part drawn from the 
records of the London Feltmakers, placed at my disposal by Mr. A. Peachey, clerk 
to the company, whose great kindness and courtesy I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging. 
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THE REGULATION OF WAGES BY GILDS AND TOWN 
AUTHORITIES. 


Ir is known that the governing bodies of towns exercised some: 


direct control over wages from very early times. We find, for instance, 
that at Leicester, in 1264, ‘in full morning speech,” weavers’ wages 
were fixed at #d. a yard for russets, and }d. a yard for other kinds of 
cloth. In 1281, the Merchant Gild determined that ‘‘ the women 
wool wrappers shall henceforth take for their work, both in summer 
and in winter, ld. a day and food, and the flock pullers 143d. without 
food, or $d, with food,” fine for exceeding these wages, 6s. 8d.!_ Pro- 
fessor Ashley thinks, however, that regulations of this kind were unusual 
at that time, and were more commonly left to the gilds (Eng. Econ. 
Hist., Pt. I. p. 194). The rating of wages by the crafts themselves 
must be a very obscure subject until more material has been made 
accessible. A few of the old gild books have been printed; a few more 
can be found without much difficulty among the British Museum MSS.,, 
and most of them contain some agreement as to wages. The nature 
and amount of the control exercised by the town authorities over 
these arrangements cannot be very precisely defined; it is likely 
enough that it varied from place to place, from time to time, and from 
one fraternity to another. The gild sometimes apparently exercised 
its authority with a considerable degree of independence, or it might 
act in concert with the municipality, or be subordinate to it. Mutual 
arrangement between the gild and the town seems to have been the 
most usual plan. For example, a set of ordinances of the Company 
or Fraternity of Barber-Surgeons of Canterbury, in 1498, is stated to 
have been made by the Mayor and Aldermen ‘at the instance of 
certain of the craft and mystery.” The following quaint regulations 
are perhaps worth quoting: 

“That no man of the said crafte schall take no custom" by the 
quart., tyll the tyme he know how his old barbo* be paid. That no 
barbo' ne cirurgion of the said craft, schall occupy yn no hid place ; 
but to occupy openly, and to be admitted of the Wardens of the craft 
aforesaid. That if any of the brethren of the said crafte have greate 
werks, and if so be that he stond desolate of a man or ij, that then he 
schall go to on of his brethren, the which is guntyd, and to have of 
hym a servant or ij, for a day or ij or iij, and gevyng hym for hys 
labour and werkmanschip, a day, iiij’, and mete and drynck: and, yf 
so be that hys mast. w' saith, that then he that standyth so desolate 
of hys man, schall complain hym to the Wardens of the crafte, and 
they to be a direcon, how he schall be servyd; and to assigne hym a 
man, such as they of ther discreccon thynk moste best for him; and 
yf the persone that they assigne refuse, and will no be ordered aftyr 
the assignement of the said Wardens, he to lose iij* iiij*, That no 


1 Records of the Borough of Leicester, pp. 105 and 186, 
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manner of barbo’ schall schave no prest und . 1* but he be a custom. ; 
if he be a custom. vij’ a quart., apon payn of xij’” (Canterbury 
Records, ‘‘ Civis’’). 

At Southampton, in 1504, the wardens of the ‘“‘shearmen”’ or 
clothworkers, come before ‘“‘ the mayor and his brethren” to complain 
of certain infringements of their rights as freemen, and it is agreed at 
the same time that they should take for their ‘‘ takkyng”’ (dressing) 
and folding, for every kersey, a halfpenny (J. 8. Davis, Hist. South- 
ampton, p. 271). 

In June, 1563, at the court of the company of carpenters, wages 
were: rated ‘‘ by my lord mayor’s comanndement.” The carpenters 
were to have 8d. a day with food, or 1s. 2d. without ; their servants 
6d. with food, and 1s. Od. without; sawyers 2s. a pair by day and 
ls. 8d. by the 100 feet. (Jupp and Pocock, Hist. Carps. Co., p. 379.) 

In 1586, founders’ wages were settled as follows: 


‘1586, 28th Elizabeth, July 1, Dixie, Maior, Jor. 22, fo. 50. 
Rate of Wages, to the best and most skilful Workmen, 
Journeymen of any of the Companyes hereundernamed : 

Settled by the Justices. 
Founders by the yere with Meat and Drynck......... Vv 
Do. _ by the daye without Meat and Drynck ... xvj* 
(Annals of the Founders Co., W. M. Williams, p. 66.) 


1 


Now these rates are remarkably high compared with. wages 
generally paid in London during nearly the whole of Elizabeth’s reign. 
(See the Price of Labour, Thorold Rogers’s Agriculture and Prices, 
Vol. VI., for wages paid in London, and Econ. Journat, Dec. 1899, 
p. 601.) ‘This in itself would seem to indicate that the craft organisa- 
tion had a hand in drawing up the scale, or at all events acted as 
expert adviser.1_ Apart from this consideration, however, there seems 
to be no reason to suppose that regulations drawn up under the 
Statute of Apprentices were invariably intended to lower wages. At 
Reading in 1630 it was argued that ‘every clothier should put his 
woof and list to spinning to the inhabitants of the town,” and that 
‘every Clothier shall pay 13d. a padd for spinning ordinary worke 
and so ratably for better worke as in good times past.”? (Guilding’s 

1 The ‘‘ discreet and grave person’ mentioned in the statute. 

2 This is not the only instance of spinners’ wages being regulated with an inten- 
tion evidently favourable to the workers, The state papers contain drafts of an Act, 
1593, made “ to avoid deceits done by Spinners of Woollen yarn and Weavers of 
Woollen Cloth and to increase their wages,” and ic!lowing a detailed scheme of 
piece-rates it is provided: ‘that wheresoever anie greater wages hath been hereto- 
fore usually given for spinning anie of the sorts of yarne aforesaid or for weaving anie 
the sorts of clothes aforesaid, that there and in all such places the same wages or 
greater shall... be given’? without any diminucon therof, uppon paine that 


12 pence.” (S. P. Dom. Eliz., Vol. 244, No. 129). The miserably low wages earned 
by weavers and spinners caused much concern. See especially S.P.D. Jac. I, Vol. 
80, 18 (1615) ; Jac. I., Vol. 128, 49, I. (1622); also Eliz., Vol. 93, 27 (1572). 
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Reading Records, III. 47.) It is interesting also to find the Reading 
corporation intervening in a labour dispute (same vol. p. 252).! The 
workmen weavers, in 1634, had petitioned against one of ‘the under- 
takers of the common stocke, whose workes they do in the house, for 
better allowance to be made to them for their workes.”’ The petition 
was ‘“‘read examined and understood by the Company present, and 
divers allegacions on both sides; but at this tyme not agreed upon; ” 
and the Corporation subsequently appointed two clothiers ‘ under- 
standing the differences between the workmasters and the workmen” 
‘to oversee judge and determine of the differences betwixt the Master 
and his workmen ; and if neither of the parties would be ruled... . 
then to certefye this Company their knowledge of and in the busynes. 
But with much entreatye.” One could wish that both sides had been 
represented on this impromptu conciliation board ; still, the intentions 
of the Corporation were evidently benevolent. 

Occasionally we can glean a few hints as to how the machinery of 
wage regulation was worked. In turning over municipal records we 
may not infrequently come upon the statement that so-and-so was 
“presented” by the constable for infringing the act; or that on such 
a day the Mayor “assisted with divers Hed-burgesses, kept a session 
and made enquiry according to the statute of the Vth yere of the 
Quenes Raigne . . . touching Artificers and Labourers,” and “did 
heare and determine divers offences committed contrary to the forme 
of the said statute.” In London there was evidently some recognised 
system in the matter, though it was apt to get out of gear. Ata 
meeting of the Court of Common Council, in 1619, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a statement as to servants’ and workmens’ 
wages,” which by the lawe must be ratid at the Sessions after Easter 
and is nowe much out of order.” (S..P. Dom. Jac. I. Vol. 110, No. 23.) 
In 1655 the Carpenters’ Company was requested to advise the Lord 
Mayor concerning wages, and presented him with this report : 


‘‘ Wee the M' and Wardens of the Companie of Carpenters In pur- 
suance of yo" Lordshipps desire of our opinion for the reducing of the 
excessive wages of Laborers and workemen in these times of great 
plenty we humbly conceive to be sufficient. 

1. That Laborers take for wages but 16" a day only. 

2. That Sawyers take only for sawing of Timber as followeth, viz', 
for oake by the hundred ij* viij’, for Elme by the hundred 
ij’ vj", for fir by the hundred ij iiij’, and for sawing of Deale 
boards ij* iiij’ a dozen only. 

3. That sufficient Carpenters take but ij‘ vj' a day for wages at the 
most” (Hist. Carps. Co., p. 641). 

The Guildhall proclamation for this year is extant, and embodies 

the Company’s suggestions as to labourers and “sufficient carpenters.” 
(B. M, London Sessions, 21, h, 5 (61).) 


1 As enjoined by 3 and 4 Edw. VL, ¢. 22. 
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The Bristol tilers offer another instance of the kind of influence the 
craft might bring to bear in making out a scale of wages. In 1671, 
the Mayor and Aldermen of Bristol fixed the wages of tilers and plas- 
terers at 2s.a day for Masters; 1s. 8/. for journeymen and “eldest 
apprentice’’; ls. 4d. for other apprentices; all the privileges of the 
Company to be forfeited if these wages were exceeded. This forms 
Art. 21 of the Tilers’ Ordinances. In 1673 the Company petitioned to 
have the practice of taking work ‘ by the great” from carpenters for- 
bidden : ‘‘but such agreement for the playstering and Tyling worke, 
schall bee by the day, yard or pearch, if by the day according to the 
Rates sett downe in the said one and twentieth Article of their said 
ordinance. If to be done by the yard and to finde all Latheing and 
playstering, then not to be done vnder Eight pence a yard. And for 
playstering the wall and to finde all, not to bee done ynder ffower 
pence the yard. If to finde nothing only Labour, then not to bee doun 
vnder Two pence the yarde: ffor the tyling if to finde all and bee doun 
by the Pearch, then not to be done vnder Two and Thirtie shillings the 
pearch: And to finde nothing only Labour then not to bee doun ynder 
seaven shillings the pearch.” (Add. MSS. 28, 100.) 

It is rather amusing to see how adroitly the tilers got a piece-work 
scale of minimum rates inserted together with the confirmation of the 
old day-rates. 

Besides regulations of this kind, it seems tolerably certain that the 
towns could indirectly control wages by deciding how many craftsmen 
should be admitted. In and interesting paper on Gilds in Chester, by 
F. A. Hibbert (Chester and N. Wales Arch. Soc., Vol. 5, p. 1), the 
writer gives the opinion that too much has been made of the Gild’s 
power to restrict numbers. At any rate the exceptions were im- 
portant. ‘‘ Many towns granted exemptions from Gild restrictions on 
their own authority. They practically gave over to the Gilds the 
supervision of trade, but at the same time retained in their own hands 
the power of admitting traders without obliging them to join the mer- 
cantile fraternities.” In Sharp’s History of Hartlepool, p. 85, it is 
stated that, in 1675, the Mayor was empowered to grant a licence to 
tradesmen from outside to come within the liberties of the town when 
the freemen will not work at a reasonable rate. It is plain that this 
power to admit strangers, if cleverly used, might have at times 
effected a more certain limitation of wages than any statute or pro- 
clamation could bring about. 

The following documents show a more independent action on the 
part of the companies than those we have been considering, and serve 
to illustrate the economic position of the craftsman in his doubie 
capacity of employer and employed. I have no doubt that many similar 
ordinances exist among the Gild-books and records of various cities 
and towns. It is greatly to be desired that, wherever possible, these 
ancient gild-books should be printed in full. Excerpts from them, as 
frequently published in archeological and other magazines, seldom 
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include these wage regulations, which have a peculiar interest for the 
student of social and economic history, pointing as they do to a 
certain correspondence of function between the medieval gild and 
the modern trade union. 











A. The craft as employers. 
I. Weavers’ Guild of London. 
‘‘The statute ffor weaving of pleyn lenyn clothe in the cite of 
London that the master geveth to the journeyman for his 
workemanschipp. (No date; evidently fifteenth century.) 


ffirst fro. ve vnto vj¢ yards & di. ext. fora doseyn ....... ix 
It fro. v¢ vnto vj¢ of ell bjode (broad ?) fora doseyn ...... xij 
It fro.vij¢ vnto xe yards & di. extr. for a doseyn xe 
It fro. vij¢ to x¢ of ell brode fora doseyn .... . ake ote, ae xiiij4 


It fro. xj¢ yards & di. extr. a doseyn xij" 

It ell brode of xjc a doseyn 

It xij° yard & di. extr. a doseyn 

It elle brode of xij a doseyn . oe ee 

It from xiij¢ vnto xiiij¢ yards & di. extr. fora doseyn. . . S i xviij! 

I' elle brode fro. xiij° vnto xiiijc a doseyn Br em ee is Sea xxd 
Ancient Book of the Weavers’ Gild, f. 21°. 





xviij@ 


II. Weavers’ Gild of London. 

The Rate of Jornamens wagies being silke wevers made in the 
halle the viij* daie of december in the iiij‘" yere of y*® Raigne of 
o* mooste gracious Kinge Edward the vj‘ by the wardeyns and 
the assistants whose names after followeth 

ffirst it is ordeyned and aggreed that no persone being a hows- 
holder of the said crafte of wevers frome hensforth shall sett on 
worke any Jorneyman presented in the halle of wevers before he 
be certefied by the bedell of the said company how the said Jor- 
neyman is departed from his m*" that he wrought last afore his 
departing vpon payne of iij* iiij‘ thone half thereof to be to 
the Chamber of London thother half to thuse of the commonaltie 
of the said craft and the bedell to have for his paynes iiij". 

Also it is ordeyned and aggreed that no manner of person within 
the said craft shall geve to any Jorneyman being vnmaried above 
xviij* by the week on payne to forfett as ofte as the contrarye is 
founde iij* iiij' to be emploied to the uses aforesaid. 

Also it is ordeyned and aggreed that the masters & wardeyns of 
the said company maie geve to every Jorneyman being married 
ij’ by the weke and not above. 

Also it is ordeyned and aggreed that no Jorneyman being sworne 
in the comen hall of the said company shall from hensforth go 
owte of the said company to worke with any other not being of 
the howse of the said company so long as he maie have worke of 
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the said company vpon payne that every such Jorneyman so 
offending shall forfett for every tyme so doing contrary to the 
ordinance iij iiij*,”’ &e. 
Ib., p. 310. 
III. Barber Surgeons of London. 
Court Minutes. 

Nov., 1551. It was ordered that no Barber should take a foreigner 
as journeyman and set him to work, before presenting him to the 
Master and Wardens, under a penalty of 3° 4" per week. . . . No 
Barber was to pay a foreigner higher wages than the Masters 
should from time to time ‘‘sess”’ and determine, under a penalty 
of 13° 4" for ‘“ every weke so offending.” 

The Court fixed the wages of these men as follows : 

“The best jorneyman that is a forrein shall have for a weke 
xij' the second x" and the thurde as the sayde M®™ shall thinke 
meate and convenient.” 

(Annals of the Barber Surgeons, p. 171.) 


IV. Gild of Shoemakers of Carlisle, 1600. 

Item it is ordered and agreed vpon by the whole of this occupa- 
tion at St. Sebastian Twentyne quarter 1600 that whosoever 
giveth more than three pence for making of either single or double 
soled boots to any journeyman shall forfeit to the benefitt of y* 
box six shillings and eight pence for every time that he shall 
offend or for making any doble soled shewes alone! eighteen pence 
the dossen and for pomps alone! eight pence the dossen. 


(Ferguson and Nansen, Municipal Records of Carlisle, p. 180.) 


Considering that combinations of journeymen were prohibited 
by law, association of this kind among masters must have been 
tolerably effective, especially where the craft could secure a 
practical monopoly of the trade of the town. The following 
shows a Gild acting as the employers of the craftsmen of an allied 
industry. It is not perhaps of much economic interest, but may 
serve to illustrate the way craft organisation could be turned to 
account. 

Articles touching the Cordwainers, 1590 (Lans., 63, No. 4). 

Imprimis the ffree Cordwainers doe agree for their partes that 
the Currior shall haue the dressinge of all the leather w‘h is 
bought in Leadenhall Southwarke markett and three miles com- 
passe of London. .... 

Alsoe the said Cordwainers doe agree to giue hereafter for the 
dressing of all vpper leather hides the said Curriors finding good 
and sufficient stuffe for them ij*a pece. It is also agreed by the 
said ffree Cordwayners to giue to the said Curriors hereafter from 

1 « Alone” should probably read above. 
EE 2 
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our Lady daye to Michaelmas for Curryinge and Tallowinge of f 
backes vj‘ and the Cordwayner to finde tallowe and from Michael- 
mas to our Lady daye viij' so that they be well sliked. 

Also it is agreed by the said Companie of ffree Cordwayners to 
giue for the dressinge of all kinde of skinnes iij* iiij‘ a doyen the 
Curriors to finde sufficyent stuffe for them, &c. 


B. The craftsmen as employed. 


I. Extracts from Ordinances and Constitutions of the Corporation \ 
of Smiths and Armourers, in the City of Canterbury, dated 21st 
Hen. VII. a.p. 1506. 


Ordeyned and inacted, that the smythez shall take for a courser or a 
bere carte horse shoyng, xijd. . .. That all such smythez. that sho wheles 
shall have for a lib. 14 q'; for a lib. of all maner of blacke worke, that is to 
say, as barris under the brewer’s leds and such other bonster’s worke, 14 q'; 
also citchis, lachis, porters, and hey-go-days, the lib. ij4; also for all square 
yron that is white tynned, the lib. 14 ob.; Also a lib. of ferment worke, for 
glasse windowes, 14 ob... . 

Also they shall sell a m! of ij4 nayle for xviij4; m! of iij4 nayle for ij’ ij4; 
m! of iiij? nayle for iiij’ viij4; and all other smale worke, that is mane in nayle, 
the libsijt, .. 6 Also every c. of horse — wtin the liberte, att iij*. 

** Civis,” Canterbury Records). 


II. Company of Silk-weavers of Norwich. 
No date, apparently early 17th century. 

It is agreed by the Searchers of the whole company vppon good 
consideracon That no Brother of the Company shall woorke and 
woorke for lesse prices than is here vnder sette downe. videlicet. 

Imprimis Bocex woorke vnder a dozen yards in one oz. att 6d and all aboue 
a dozen yards in an oz. att 6d a dozen of what lace soever. 
for french galonne working anoz. .. . Mashrsakcere tS ewes ieee iiij? 
all other laces of silke for an oz. the lineage Secs ; vt 
all silke and gould & all silke & silver and cleane suid & dleane 
silver laces att 4° the oz. Venice weight. 


for eight penie woorke of Ribbyn . . 2.6. 6 6 eee we ee xij? 
foriGa MupbINWOLKINGG .. wo css ne BR 4G WOH. BOS x 
forad Mibbiniworkinge is. Ss bce wine eke eas Se ww ee RE 
these Ribbins by dozen. ' 
for 84 and 24 Ribbins woorkinge adozen .. . vj 
And whosoeuer doth ofend in this shall forfett ¢ & pay ‘for every 
PINGVA ONIN ORG iy Sora rtst cette e Meno eek Gi aie aie eas vs 


Item it is agreed by the serchers and the whole companie con- 
cerning woorke that one Brother shall put to another in the 
seuerall kynds. 


That is to say for Boxe lace an oz... . soe 4 ~ Mobs 
for dozen boxe woorke for a dozen and all other dozen Ww vorke ore iiij? 
ffor pounde gallonne working an oz. . . ee 


ffor silke & gould silke & silver cleane gould & silv er Place 4 the oz. iij? 


<a ee 
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for woorking eight penny Ribbin ...........4... xd 
for 64 Ribbin woorkings . 8! 
for 40 Raibbm:Woorkinge .o< <6 6 foe ee ew ee 64 
for 34 & 2° Ribbin woorkinge . . oe el eee 54 


so much a dozen. 


(Add. MSS. 10,407, fo. 22.) 


III. Weavers’ Fraternity, Carlisle. 1679. 

It is ordained that no brother of this occupation shall undervalue 
the trade by taking less rates for work than hath been used upon 
pain of 3s. 4d. 

(Ferguson and Nansen, Records of Carlisle, p. 128). 


IV. Gild of Bakers, Bristol. 1705. 
Among their ordinances there occurs this regulation : 
‘‘ Not to bake for less than eight pence per bushel.” 
(Bristol and Gloucester Arch. Soc., Vol. 3, p. 98.) 
B. L. Hutcuins 


DUST-WOMEN. 


In these days of civilisation and machinery it seems strange that 
the human hand should be still employed in sifting and sorting the 
refuse of our houses. But it is a fact that this practice still prevails 
in the dust-yards and wharves of London; and though forgotten by 
many and never known by more, the nimble hands of women carry on 
the work. We are glad to forget the waste of the house as soon as it 
leaves our door, and if by chance the dust-cart in the street brings an 
undesired reminder, we turn quickly to escape the unsavoury whiff 
or shower of dust. The idea that some women actually spend their lives 
earefully picking over and sorting such loads of nastiness is a thought 
too foreign to enter our heads, or too disgusting to be dwelt upon. 
Yet if one day curiosity prompted the tracking of a dust-cart to its 
lair by canal or riverside it would be frequently seen to tip out its load 
before a row of swarthy active women, standing sieve in hand each 
beside a black heap of sifted ‘‘breeze.”” A man shovels the newly 
brought refuse into her sieve, she sifts, then rapidly sorts the remain- 
der before a fresh supply is thrown. Grouped about each sifter some 
half dozen baskets stand ready to receive the divers sortings. Rags, 
bones and string, cork, boots and paper, coal, glass and hard core are 
all thrown into these receptacles. Dust flies thick into the woman’s 
face, and permeates her clothing and her hair; but the open air is 
health-giving, and she works on unheeding. Sometimes she puts a 


5) 


handkerchief over her head, sometimes wraps sackcloth round her 
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skirts, or winds cloth bands about her legs; more often she labours as 
she is—all day long bending over the unsavoury dregs of our houses 
and our shops; brightened for the day if by chance she stumbles on a 
copper or silver bit, or—rare good luck—a piece of gold. Often her 
hands are cut by broken glass, and sore or poisoned with the dirt ; but 
when discarded gloves find their way to her sieve she picks them out, 
and their last feminine use is to save toil-hardened hands. No sooner 
is one load disposed of than another one rumbles into the yard, and 
day by day the monotony of the work goes on as London clears away 
its unfailing output of rubbish. The work seems one of those 
undesirable kinds to which (it has been said) higher payment is due on 
account of its unpleasantness, or at least some compensating influences 
to atone for its intrinsic disagreeableness. 

Public attention has recently been called to this occupation, and the 
question has arisen whether or not it is a fitting and sanitary employ- 
ment for women-kind. Since the days when we first learnt to love Mr. 
Boffin and wondered over the great black mounds from which the 
Golden Dustman’s fortune sprang, a certain glamour has encircled a 
dust-yard, a feeling that unknown possibilities lie hid in a pile of 
rubbish. And thisis literally true. The history of refuse is a veritable 
romance, and women play no inconsiderable part in its changing 
fortunes. Daily on her knees before the grate or with the dust-pan 
in the rooms, the housemaid begins the story, every member of the 
family adds something, though the largest contributions flow from the 
kitchen and the cook. Leaving the house in the decaying conglomerate 
of the dust-bin, this refuse matter dies temporarily to all use, then passes 
through the hands of women in the yards, and goes forth to fresh life 
and service unrecognised in resurrection clothes. Packets of best 
writing paper, glue, soap, bottles, wall-bricks and paving-stones spring 
from the dust-heap; even the glass the careless servant breaks 
journeys to Sweden, returning as neat squares of emery paper wherewith 
she may polish the fender. But the women who handle the refuse 
on the wharves see neither its beginning nor its end, they deal with it 
only at the worst and foulest moment of its history. 

Careful and systematic investigation of the industry has been made 
under the auspices of the ‘‘ Women’s Industrial Council,” and by the 
unfailing courtesy of the vestry officials from end to end of London 
this inquiry has been much simplified. From information received it 
would appear that the employment, once widespread, is dwindling, and 
will probably disappear before long. For this decay there are three 
reasons : 

1st. The gradual advance of destructors. 

2nd. The expense of dealing with the ever-increasing refuse by means 
of sorters and sifters. 

3rd. The growth of public opinion. It is increasingly regarded as an 
unfitting employment for women. 
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This last reason, which is of a sentimental character, represents the 
feelings of no particular class, but rather of several. Many surveyors 
spoke of the employment of dust-women in terms of strong condemna- 
tion. Several contractors hold the same view, and consequently have 
ceased to employ female labour, though one who continues the custom 
boldly said he thought it was ‘ sentimental twaddle ;”» many workmen 
object to the dirty occupation for their wives and daughters. In fact 
women who begin young in the dust-yards, usually find husbands 
only amongst dustmen. Finally medical men desire to see it abolished, 
and the preponderant desire of ladies who have spent years working 
amongst this class of women is to see it eventually discontinued, though 
not so suddenly as to throw out of work elderly persons unfitted fou 
other labour. 

The second or financial aspect of the question is a complicated one, 
varying in almost every Board of Works. It is influenced largely by 
proximity or otherwise to railways or wharves, as well as by other 
matters. Those were halycon days for vestries when yet their dust was 
a source of income, a kind of parochial ‘‘ Golden Age” looked back to 
with regret by the road surveyor of to-day. He has to face this large 
and increasing item of annual expenditure, amounting in many cases to 
several thousand pounds. The change came some thirty years ago, 
when the amount of dust became so enormous that its value decreased, 
and simultaneously there was less demand for ‘ breeze”’ in the brick- 
field. Vestries found themselves obliged either to deal with the refuse 
themselves, or pay large sums to contractors to cart and barge it away— 
contractors who in former years had been glad to pay handsomely for it. 
Owing to local differences vestries vary in their methods of dealing 
economically with dust. Generally the cost of its disposal ranges from 
about 2s. Od. to 2s. 10d. per ton. Trade refuse still brings in a small 
income, and increases in some crowded parts of the town, notably St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, where during the last nine years the income 
from this source has risen from £200 to £800 a year. 

Some Boards believe that after the initial expense of establishing 
the plant dust can be disposed of quite as cheaply by a destructor as by 
other means, and that method is consequently gaining ground. Destruc- 
tors intended merely to destroy are growing common, those intended 
also to generate steam economically on a large scale are stillrare. One 
of the drawbacks of a destructor is that it does not wholly destroy, but 
leaves a residue or clinker, which also must be carried away. Poplar 
and Shoreditch meet this difficulty by converting the clinker and fine 
ash into mortar and artificial paving-stones, Poplar actually using 
the steam generated by the destructor for its mortar and clinker 
works. 

Mr. C. N. Russell, Engineer of the Shoreditch Board, gives some 
interesting details in hisreport. Here is his analysis of costs :— 

Total amount of refuse destroyed, 25,404 tons. 
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3 d. 
Cost per ton of burning, including four fur- | 1 5-98 
nace men, three top men, one foreman ...... if - 
Do. supervision and clerical staff................. 0 2:50 
CMON BENE POE WAIN 6.055 cc sis ses ccndsvenessncenesd 0 6:23 
Repairs......... nies Pilbara a enlcelaa Se again wie in te ab 0 0:45 
BEOROS Cs: ii duce i ckswnss. cig braenaewticnneseeaassernceones 0 1:23 
2 4:39 





Mr. Russell considers refuse to have about one-ninth of the burning 


power of coal, He makes the following statements as the results of 


his experience : 
1, That domestic refuse in London has an average calorific value 


equal to 0:99 lb. of water per lb. of refuse burnt. 
2. That in London it can be destroyed for 2s. 5d. per ton, which is 


a 


less than it would cost to barge it away. 

3. That the total amount of power to be obtained per annum from 
the whole of the refuse in London, if burned in suitable furnaces, would 
amount to about 133,000,000 B. H. P. hours. 

Out of the forty vestries or Boards of Work visited it was found 
that six dispose of their dust entirely by destructors—four more do so 
partially, two are completing their destructors and expect to begin using 
them shortly, and at least two more have in consideration a move in 
the same direction. Several Boards appear to be holding back till it 
is seen what the effect may be of the re-arrangement of districts 
approaching in November, an alteration anticipated with small expecta- 
tion of resultant good. Eight vestries have their own yards or wharves, 
only five of which employ women, and one of these, St. Mary’s, Newing- 
ton, has depots not in London at all but at two different places in the 
country, and there women work. Twenty-six vestries employ in all 
twenty-four contractors ; of this number only ten now have women in 
their yards. 

The number of women working directly under the five vestries are 


as follows :— 


Wages. Sick pay. Hours. 
Corporation............... 57 14s. whole pay 48} 
Mile End Old Town... 18 15s. half pay 44 
Clerkenwell............... 12 12s. 46 
Paddington ............... 10 15s. half pay 48 
St. Mary’s, Newington. 25 14s. to 14s. 9d. 48} to 503 
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Rather more are working under contractors. 
Women, 


Paddington wharves, for three contractors ............... 54 
Vauxhall yards, for two contractors ..............:602.e eee 28 
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Lambeth wharves and Dockhead, for one contractor... 40 
Limehouse wharves, for two contractors .................. 20 
Hampstead wharf, for one contractor ..................... 1 
Hertford wharf, for one contractor............. .......0.ee. 18 
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These figures vary slightly according to season. Probably in the 
height of the trade season 300 would cover the number of women now 
earning their living as dust-sorters. 

It is impossible to present an accurate wage-table of the employees 
working under these ten contractors, as some are time and others 
piece workers, and about half are paid by subcontractors. The 
solitary worker at Hampstead earns 15s. fixed wage, for a day lasting 
from 7 a.m.to 5p.m. Ten and twelve shillings is the more usual time 
wage, with cinders allowed. The piece workers get so much a load, 
and under a hill-woman this dwindles to very small sums, sometimes 
as low as 1?d. The women’s wages cannot be quite justly compared 
with the men’s because they do not do precisely the same work. 
However, it is perhaps significant that men in the yards, doing what is 
very little, if at all, harder work, earn from 24s. to 28s. 

While visiting the wharves many opportunities arose of talking to 
the dust-women, and ascertaining their own views on the question of 
their work. ‘It is hard,” they said, “as hard as a man’s;” but 
invariably they spoke of liking it, and laughed at the notion of its 
being unhealthy. ‘ We all enjoy good health” is a frequent remark. 
One ruddy bright-eyed woman shouted emphatically across her heap, 
‘“‘ We eats well, we drinks well, and we sleeps well ;” and then a cloud 
of dust hid her from view. The evidence of the vestry officials, the 
contractors, and the women themselves, goes to show that the general 
health both of men and women in the yards is well nigh perfect. 
Their sturdy appearance and healthy hues contrasted with the pallor 
and haggard looks of the ordinary London worker is so marked that 
one soon finds it easy to recognise a dust-woman amongst others in 
the street. It is said that in spite of the good general health certain 
local affections trouble workers in the dust; such as sore throats and 
sore eyes, or “blight,” as it is termed. No doubt there are occasional 
cases, but even with careful inquiry no one instance could be traced. 
Those who have worked in the yards since girlhood seem hardened to 
it, and toil on year in year out. A contractor who was closing his 
wharf for good, as far as women were concerned, the very week he 
was interviewed, stated that at one time he had four generations of 
the same family working side by side; and one old lady of 78 smiled 
down from a high heap of ‘‘ breeze” sifted by her own arms, conscious 
that few women of her age could continue such toil eight hours a day. 
However, a good number of elderly women say they do suffer from 
what they call ‘cold upon cold”; this is due to exposure, for in 
most contractors’ yards they work in the open, with no shelter from 
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wind or rain. Even where sheds are provided the heaps are not 
always so arranged that they can profit by the shelter, and through the 
winter months this is an undoubted hardship. It is only 7oof shelter 
from rain and storm which is needed ; the open air playing round them 
is valued, and no doubt it is this abundance of fresh air which 
neutralises whatever evil lurks in the decaying matter. The women 
appreciate open air so far as to agree in saying that they could not, 
after years of it, undertake work which would keep them indoors; and 
this appreciation was exemplified in their homes, where without 
exception the windows were found wide open in bitter wintry weather 
On the whole the work itself is prized, and would not willingly be 
given up. In one group of yards the women interviewed bestowed the 
undesirable title of ‘ police-lady”’ upon their visitor, fearing, in spite 
of reassurance, that the inquiries made portended evil to their work. 

‘We don’t want it taken away,” was reiterated; but, said others, 
‘‘we should like it put under the Factory Acts.” In fact some of 
them believe and insisted that the vestry yards where the best condi- 
tions reign ave under the Acts, and these urged that all the yards 
should be similarly ruled. ‘‘ What’s killing me,” said a woman, ‘is 
the weights we have to lift, and having to work doubly hard in the 
dinner hour to keep up with the machine while the other half of the 
women goes to dinner.” This speaker belonged to a yard where a 
machine sifts and the women only sort; and she went on to urge that 
a factory inspector should be sent to the yard in the dinner hours, to 
see what a strain was put upon the workers, half doing the work of 
the whole. 

To be employed in the vestry yards is what each dust-woman 
strives for; the chances however are few, and usually reserved for 
widows who must earn a livelihood. It is difficult to compare the 
yards, because of the variations of work in each. In some all the work 
is done by hand, in others a machine sifts and the women only sort. 
Again there is a difference between wharves where the sorters are 
under the direct control of the manager or his foreman, and those 
where a hill-man or hill-woman reigns supreme. In the former the 
refuse is never suffered to remain, but is cleaned out of the yard daily. 
If olfactory evidence can be relied upon, this is not always the case in 
less well-conducted yards. It is however as easy to wring water out 
of a stone as to get information out of hill-men or women. They are 
a monosyllabic race of beings—moreover, their monosyllables are so self- 
contradictory that they are worthless for repetition, Judging by 
the difference between the lump sums paid by the contractors to 
the hill-woman and the amounts earned per load by the women 
engaged under her, the sub-contractor secures a comfortable margin. 
The ‘‘tots”’ and “ perks” are also hers, and are sold at the end of the 
week, either offered cheap to the workers or sold to small contractors. 

Dust-sorting at the very best must remain a dirty work, but 
perhaps it cannot be seen to better advantage than in Devonshire 
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wharf, Mile End Old Town. Here the women stand in a line under a 
long shed, each perched upon her heap, with sacking wound about 
her skirts. The carts tilt out their loads in front of the sifters ; 
beyond is a clean yard and the gleam of the water. At one side of the 
wharf is a dining room, built specially for the women’s use, where a 
bright fire awaits them; their dinners, tied in cotton handkerchiefs, lie 
in rows upon the table, and their tidier clothes are hung on pegs. 
Fashion amongst dust-women rules that black crépe bonnets and black 
woollen shawls or jackets should be the chief wear, articles singularly 
well calculated to catch the dust, show it when caught, and retain it 
persistently. The women take it in turns each week to keep their 
dining-room clean and neat. Their work hours are from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and they have three-quarters of an hour for breakfast, quarter of an 
hour for lunch, and one hour for dinner. On Saturday they leave at 
twelve, they receive 15s. a week and one-third pay during illness. Many 
of them here and elsewhere are Irish. The aspect of these women 
and their conditions, the result of great care bestowed by the 
Surveyor, contrasts vividly with the case of a contractor's yard in a 
distant quarter, where wretched hags, whose whole appearance 
betokens deplorable proverty and degradation, toil for 5s. to 8s. a 
week. 

Nearly every yard has its special customs and traditions, which are 
adhered to religiously by the workers. For instance, in the Mile End 
yard a worker is not allowed to take wages during her first week of 
work—if she transgresses this unwritten law, her fellows turn her out 
of the wharf. Custom differs a good deal inthe matter of the findings 
and pickings. Occasionally each is allowed all the wood and fuel she 
finds, or two “turns” of fuel,—a “ turn ” being a basketful. This 
privilege is always valued, and is a substantial addition to a low wage, 
especially when (as during the past winter) coal reaches a price practic- 
ally prohibitive for the poor. In some yards everything found belongs 
absolutely to the finder ; in others, though silver and gold is their own, 
it is a point of honour that all brass is the master’s by right. Several 
women said nothing would induce them to touch brass. The very 
idea seemed shocking to them. There is no doubt that the element 
of chance in sorting gives a flavour to the work otherwise lacking, 
and mitigates obvious disadvantages ; but one and all agree that lucky 
finds are rare in these latter days. In a certain wharf twenty-five years 
only produced one silver spoon, but coppers and sixpenny pieces are 
fairly common, and occasionally bits of gold. ‘‘ Folks has got too 
knowing now to lose things ; once on a day twas different.’’ Or, ‘‘ The 
dust passes through so many hands now, we’ve no chance to find 
nothink.” 

Wrapped up in this limited industry are many of the great problems 
of the industrial world. Broadly it seems that the ordinary married 
woman knows, and is willing to acknowledge, that she is not one whit 
better off in the long run for going out to work. Occasionally she finds 
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it helpful to have control of a few extra coins, as in the case of a young 
married woman of superior bearing, who had taken dust work just for 
a few weeks to pay the expenses of two sudden funerals in the family. 
Out of the 10s. earned (an average wage in a contractor’s yard) 3s. went 
to put out her baby, and her husband’s expenses were higher, having 
to feed out. A continuance of:this would mean loss rather than gain, 
but for the exigencies of the moment 7s. came handy. 

Most of them, having got into the habit of working, just continue 
it, for, as they are fond of saying: ‘‘ There’s more life in the yard,” or 
‘‘T like to be out in the air.” It is a habit which re-acts cruelly upon 
the little children ; one woman stated that all her children had been put 
out to keep, and all had died. Many others said they paid 3s. or 3s. 6d. 
for their babies, but refused to own they needed a mother’s care ; ‘‘ they 
must learn to grow up hard, same as we had to.”” Above all they like 
a little cash quite their own. The better food and neater clothes and 
cleanlier house of the woman who stays at home may be worth more 
in the end ; and this they do not deny ; but a shilling or two will pur- 
chase drink. It is hard to distinguish justly between cause and effect 
in these cases ; but there are strong reasons for thinking that when the 
wife and mother works out, leaving a dirty and barren home behind, it 
exercises a degenerating influence upon the man. Inquiries as to the 
occupation of the husbands brought most unsatisfactory replies: ‘“‘ He 
does a little,’ or ‘‘ He gets a few jobs,” or ‘‘ He don’t bring in much,” 
‘‘T don’t get much off him.” One said that in 18 years of marriage 
she had only had £1 off her husband. Amongst one group of women 
there was a decided consensus of opinion that husbands were “‘ no good.” 
Looking at these grimy matrons one felt a certain sympathy with the 
husbands, coupled with the thought that perhaps they feel it hardly 
worth while straining every nerve to maintain women who can hardly 
be good wives, good mothers or good housekeepers. 

In one home, the woman’s daughter, a young and lovely girl, 
expressed the above views herself in most decided language, speak- 
ing from the standpoint of one who had been a close spectator 
of the results in various homes. She stood erect and fair beside 
her dust-encrusted mother like a lily sprung from the earth, and 
denounced the whole custom. ‘I shall never,” concluded the girl, 
‘work in a dust yard; it’s no fit place for women, nor will I work in 
any factory or workshop. To my mind, domestic service is the only 
place for a woman ; and when I marry, my husband shall support me, 
for, from what I see of it when the women go to work, the men loaf 
round and do nothing.” 

The case of widows and women with invalid husbands is totally 
different. These women must work, and could of course get better 
wages if so many did not press in and fill the vacancies. A woman 
whose husband had been seven years crippled had bravely worked to 
support the family during that period. Her room was bright and 
clean, and the man lay on a snow white bed. Taken on by the vestry 
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she could earn 15s. a week, with half-pay in sickness, and the money 
not stopped during holidays. Four shillings out of the 15s. went in 
rent; she said she was very thankful for the work, thought it very 
healthy, and could not see how she would have pulled through without 
it. A widow working for another vestry expressed her approbation of 
the work ; she had tried charing and other things, but had always had 
bad health until she went to work in the yard, since then she had been 
quite well. 

Young girls find the work attractive because they get better wages 
from the start than they would in learning a trade. A girl of 18 
said she left box making, where she had earned 8s. a week, to go to the 
vestry yard, where ever since she had received 12s., and she added, “ I 
found a sovereign last Christmas.” These girls, after their kind, lack fore- 
thought. They hardly realise that not only do they learn nothing in a 
dust-yard, but, worse—it is an occupation which actually unfits them for 
future work of another kind. If, as is probable, the yards continue to 
close one after another, girls will presently find themselves turned off, 
with no equipment for life in the shape of any trade skill. It would be 
well if strong recommendations could be made to the authorities of the 
yards not to take into their employ any girls, or indeed young women 
under 30 or 35. The truest kindness would seem to prompt a 
prohibition of the young entering an industry which in the natural 
course of events is not likely to provide them with work for life. 

From the experience of those who in different parts have worked in a 
mission for dust-women it does not appear that as a class their moral 
tone is lower than that of ordinary factory women. One who has 
laboured 20 years amongst them says she does not find them impervious 
to good influences, nor does she consider the women generally lower than 
others of their class; but at the same time she would like to see the 
work pass away, considering it unfit for women, and especially for girls, 
who nearly always fall into bad ways. Drink seems the besetting 
sin, and the find of a coin generally results in a prolonged spree. They 
do seem, however, a class apart, the work being mainly hereditary. 
Exaggerated notions about them are afloat. A vestry official deemed 
a visit to their yards or homes unsafe, they bore so rough a character ; 
but when pressed for particulars he could only say they were seen to 
smoke. As that is a taste shared by many of the finest ladies in the 
land, it seems unfair to avoid them on that account. Undoubtedly a 
certain roughness of manner results from their out-door life and 
continual contact with men, but there is nothing to show that their 
standard of conduct is below the average. 

Opinions of the medical officers within whose jurisdictions lie the 
chief groups of dust-yards do not prove that the work is unsanitary, 
though it might well be so. 

Dr. Thomas, of Limehouse, finds ‘‘ no increase in the death rate.” 

Dr. Dudfield says: ‘‘I have never been able to find out that the 
occupation has any effect on the women engaged, nor am I prepared at 
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present to say that the presence of the dust wharves has any injurious 
effect on the neighbourhood. I ought to say, in respect to the latter 
matter, that I am still investigating the subject.” 

Dr. Priestly says : ‘‘ There is always a difficulty in proving an actual 
injury to health from such offensive occupations as the sorting of refuse ; 
but there can be no doubt as to such a trade process being dangerous 
to health.” He strongly recommends discontinuance on this ground of 
its possible danger to health. 

Vestry officials repeatedly asserted that illness arising from the work 
was practically unknown ; as it had been found with sewer men so it 
was with these women, the workers become in a manner immune to 
whatever evil hovers about their work, and, oddly enough, they form 
two of the healthiest classes of labourers in Jiondon. Perhaps herein 
lies their compensation for doing particularly distasteful portions of the 
world’s work. 

It is clear that if female labour in this occupation is summarily 
abolished, many will suffer who cannot earn a living in any other way. 
On the other hand, young women, unless prohibited in future from 
entering the yards, will injure themselves by beginning an industry not 
likely to last their lifetime, and which will unfit them for other 
careers. 

Meanwhile, as long as dust-yards exist improvements could be 
made which would materially ease the conditions of those employe]. 
That their greatest suffering is due to the exposure which produces 
‘‘cold upon cold”’ in its various forms, is agreed by all. If, as some 
of the workers suggested, the wharves were under some system of 
inspection, factory or County Council, sheds to work under in wet and 
stormy weather, could be insisted on in every yard, and where sheds do 
exist, but through imperfect arrangement of the heaps are not utilised, 
this state of things could be remedied. The hours appear to be 
uniformly moderate. Little can be done where the sub-contract system 
prevails, unless that evil itself could be abolished, and each worker 
brought under the direct control of the master or his manager. It is 
not the dust work, per se, which fags out and degrades the women, but 
being ground down to miserable pay and miserable conditions. In 
this, as in all other trades, the sweated women work the longest 
for the worst pay and under the worst conditions. 

But, shorn of all its disagreeables, dust sorting means open 
air and exercise, and these are things that make for bodily health. 
The dust-women having discovered that open air is good and invigor- 
ating, cling to their work mainly for that advantage. Let other work 
be more airy and healthful and they would no longer regret the work 
of the dust-yard which has undoubted disadvantages, and which, 
whether they realise it or not, is rapidly passing away from them. 

Emity HopnousE 
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FAMINE ADMINISTRATION IN A BENGAL DISTRICT IN 
1896-7. 


My aim in this article is a comparatively modest one. I do not 
propose to give a history of the famine in India generally or even in 
any one province or district, but merely to explain as briefly as 
possible the machinery of famine administration in the Darbhanga 
district where as Collector I was in direct charge of famine operations 
from the beginning to the end of the famine. If I were giving a 
complete history of the famine even in Darbhanga I should have to 
describe at length the measures taken by a great landholder, the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga. As I am not doing so, it will suffice to say 
that he undertook the relief of all his rayats (tenants is perhaps the 
nearest English equivalent), and that for some time he was giving 
relief to between 25,000 and 30,000 persons daily—the maximum daily 
figures for a week were over 43,000—besides giving large advances of 
money and grain, and suspending in most cases the collection of rent. 

The description I give will not hold good in all its details, for any 
other district even in Bengal, but it will give a general idea of the kind 
of work which was being done in districts covering an area of over 
500,000 square miles.! 

Before I come to the famine it is necessary to note that in Bengal 
as in all other provinces of India a Famine Code was prepared some 
vears ago (it was revised in 1895) based on the experience of previous 
famines. The Code lays down the duty of each officer on a famine 
becoming imminent, and prescribes the various returns and reports 
which have to be submitted to the Collector and the higher authorities. 
While the experience of the last famine has shown some points in 
which alterations are desirable in the Code, yet it was the basis of 
famine operations in Bengal, though not slavishly adhered to. The 
work done was checked by inspections and very elaborate returns and 
reports. Weekly returns were submitted by all officers, and every 
fortnight I had to send returns and a covering report to the Commis- 
sioner. The Commissioner in turn collected the reports from all 
the districts in his division, and sent them with his remarks to the 
Government of Bengal. The Bengal Government again sent in a 
report for the whole province to the Government of India once a 
month. It has been objected that our returns and reports were too 
elaborate, but there can be no doubt they gave very full information, 
and that it was often possible by an intelligent use of them to discover 
where work was not going on satisfactorily. 

Darbhanga had a population at the last census (1891) of 2,805,000. 
Probably the population is now about 3,000,000. The area is 3,335 
square miles. It lies N.E. of Patna entirely to the north of the 

‘ The whole of this area was not famine stricken, but parts of this district 
were affected. 
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Ganges, between the Ganges on the south and the Nepaul Terai on the 
north. As in most parts of Bengal the main staple is rice. The 
greater part of the rice crop is harvested in the cold weather—from the 
end of November to the beginning of January. Roughly speaking 
about two-thirds of the food grains grown in the district consists of 
rice, but large quantities of maize and various kinds of millets and 
pease are also grown, and, as they are considerably cheaper than rice, 
they form the ordinary food of the poorer classes in normal years. | 
The population is almost entirely agricultural, and there are no manu- 
factures of any importance except indigo and sugar. A good deal of 
tobacco is grown and also some opium, but except in the two south- 
western Thanas of the district its prosperity depends mainly on the 
rice crop. 

There are three main harvests in the year, the first is known as 
the rabi. It is harvested towards the end of the cold weather—in 
February and March, and consists mainly of various kinds of millets 
and pease. Tobacco and opium also come to maturity about this 
time. The next harvest is known as the bhadai. The crops ripen 
during the rains in August and September. They consist mostly of 
maize, root crops, and an early rice crop. The main rice crop, as I 
have already noted, is harvested during the cold weather, most of it 
in December. Unfortunately, the crop statistics of the district are 45 
still very incomplete (this will be rectified by a cadastral survey now 
going on), but roughly the rabi produces 204,000 tons, the bhadai 
226,000 tons, and the winter rice 584,000 tons of food crops, or a total 
of 1,014,000 tons. In Darbhanga, so far as the failure of the crops is 
concerned, it is not necessary to go farther back than the winter rice 
crop harvested in December 1895. It and the following rabi crop 
were both short, but the deficiency was not very serious, only about 
149,000 tons. The rainy season of 1895, however, ended very un- 
favourably for the prosperity of the following year, as there was much 
less rain than usual in September, and practically none in October. 
All through the cold weather there was practically no rain, and the 
result was that the water level was excessively low before the rains 
commenced in the end of June 1896. The rainfall during the rainy 
months (middle of June to middle of October) was considerably below 
the normal, about two-thirds of the normal, 7.e., about 30 inches 
against an average of nearly 45 inches; but a scanty rainfall if well 
distributed does no great harm. In 1896, however, the rainfall was : 
very badly distributed, and it fell in heavy bursts with long spells of 
dry weather between. The result was that the rain which fell very 
quickly evaporated. The moisture in the soil was extremely low 
when the rains began, and the long breaks with bright hot days | 
very quickly dried up any that remained after rainfall. The 
result was a very poor bhadai, only 132,000 tons against an average of ay 
226,000 tons. The crop which suffered most severely, however, was 
the winter rice, as practically no rain fell in October, the time when it 
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comes into ear. The result was that the winter rice, instead of pro- 
ducing as usual 584,000 tons, produced only 154,000 tons. The 
following rabi crop of 1897 was also poor, as it produced only 
126,000 tons against an average of 204,000 tons. It was saved from 
total destruction by very favourable winter rains. Thus the bhadai 
and winter crop of 1896 and the rabi of 1897 gave 412,000 tons 
against an average of 1,014,000 tons, or very little over two-fifths 
of a normal crop. So serious a failure of the crops would in any 
season have pressed very severely on a population dependent for its 
prosperity entirely on its agriculture. In the present case this was 
creatly aggravated by the very high price of all food grains. These 
high prices were of course not due to merely local causes. The crops 
n 1896 failed more or less seriously over a larger area in India than 
on any occasion known to us in history. At one time there was 
distress in 1897 in districts covering a total area of over 500,000 square 
miles, and containing a population of over 129,000,000 (I include the 
whole area and population even of those districts where the distress 
iid not extend to the whole district), while the crops were middling 
or very bad over a large area. There were comparatively few parts of 
India where they were good. In some parts of India crops had been 
bad several years running, and in Bandelkhand there was actually 
famine in 1895-96. The result of this was that on its appearing that 
the bhadai and the winter rice crops would fail over a large part of 
India in 1896 prices rapidly rose. The rise commenced in August 
1896, and famine prices had been reached by October. They were 
highest from April till the middle of August 1897, when the bhadai 
of 1897 began to come into the market, and there was a consider- 
able fall. Between April and August 1897 the prices of the cheapest 
vrains procurable were between two and three times the normal. 
Thus in July 1897 mawr, a kind of millet, and the cheapest grain 
ordinarily procurable in the market, was selling at about 20 lbs. to 
the rupee against an average of 51 lbs.; maize, the next cheapest 
srain in ordinary use, was for a considerable period scarcely pro- 
curable in the market; when it was procurable, it sold at between 
18 lbs. and 20 lbs. to the rupee against an average of 45 lbs. to 
{7 lbs. to the rupee. As a matter of fact, the cheapest grains were 
scarcely in the market, and even the poorest classes to whom rice 
is ordinarily a iuxury, could buy little but common rice at from 
15 lbs. to 18 lbs. the rupee against a normal price of 31 lbs. to 
34 lbs. the rupee. Thus the majority of the poorest classes were 
obliged to purchase the greater part of their food at from 16 lbs. to 
18 lbs. a rupee, while in ordinary years they would have got from 
51 lbs. to 55 lbs. for the same sum. 

In Darbhanga it was not till towards the end of August that serious 
apprehensions of famine began, and it was not till the end of September 
that it became certain the winter rice would fail unless there was good 
rain in October. As no rain fell by the 18th of that month it became 
No. 39.—VOL. xX. F F 
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necessary to make arrangements for the worst. The first thing neces- 
sary was to ascertain exactly how far the winter rice had failed. With 
a view to ascertaining this, all sub-inspectors of police at the different 
Thanas had to submit statements based mainly on the reports of the 
village watch as to the prospect of the crops in their jurisdiction. 
Such reports are submitted at all harvest seasons, but not in ordinary 
years in such detail, nor are they so carefully scrutinised. In addition, 
the Collector consulted landlords or their agents, managers of village 
factories, &c.; in short, every one likely to be able to give trustworthy 
information. His main reliance was, however, on the result of his own 
observations during a tour of 600 miles between the 18th of October 
and the end of the month over a large part of the district. In India, 
as elsewhere, agriculturists are very prone to underestimate the out- 
turn of crops, and it is only by personal inspection that one can dis- 
count what may be called ‘‘ personal errors ” in reports. The Collector 
was thus able early in November to submit to the Commissioners a 
more or less detailed report along with a map illustrating the state of 
the district, and where and when distress might be expected to begin. 
Shortly before this report was submitted the Commissioner had, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Famine Code, officially reported 
to Government that scarcity was imminent. The effect of this official 
notification is, that after it is issued all the provisions of the Famine 
Code come into effect, and district officers have to submit to Govern- 
ment through the Commissioner all the special returns and reports 
only required while there is famine in a district. 

Besides reports as to the state of the crops, Government called for 
careful inquiries as to the state of the food stocks, district by district, 
all over Bengal. The difficulties were very formidable. The Collector 
consulted all who could possibly give information : landlords, managers 
of indigo factories, grain dealers, village accountants and the police. 
The only thing that was clear from the returns sent in was that stocks 
were enormously underestimated. This the Collector had anticipated, 
as the tendency is for natives in India always to suspect that such 
inquiries mean taxation. The Collector explained most carefully at a 
large meeting, to which he invited all the leading landholders of the 
district, that the only object of Government in making these inquiries 
was to ascertain exactly what food supplies the district would require. 
Notwithstanding this, I am told, and believe it to be true, that one 
landholder at all events, who had large stocks of grain, removed them 
to a place of concealment on hearing a report that the Collector would 
visit his village. As the Collector had anticipated these difficulties, 
while making what use he could of the returns, he made an estimate 
based on the known facts regarding the area under food crops, their 
outturn during the last two or three years, the export and imports, 
and the annual consumption in the district. On these data he came 
to the conclusion that there would be a deficiency in the food supply 
after exhausting the district stocks until the bhadai of 1897 was 
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harvested, of not less than 34,000 tons (assuming a normal rabi crop) 
and ,not exceeding 134,000 tons (assuming a very bad rabi). The 
actual net excess of imports over exports was approximately 142,000 
tons, of which, however, about 41,000 appear merely to have re- 
plenished district stocks. The actual net deficiency after exhausting 
district stocks appears thus to have amounted to about 100,000 tons. 
Apparently the district stocks in normal years never run lower than 
about 24 to 3 months supplies, even immediately before the bhadai 
crop begins to be harvested. In 1897 stocks appear in September to 
have been reduced to about two-thirds of the normal. 

The local feeling, as is invariably the case on such occasions, was 
very strongly in favour of measures being taken to check the export of 
food grains from the district, and of Government taking measures to 
import food grains. Measures to check exports have never been 
adopted by Government as a part of their famine policy, but in 1879 
Government was obliged to import largely. The conditions, however, 
were then very different ; at that time there was no railway in the district 
and comparatively few roads, now there are very few places in the 
district 30 miles distant from a railway station, and it has over 2,000 
miles of roads, most of them practicable at all times of the year. Private 
trade, as a matter of fact, and as anticipated by all the authorities 
from the Collectors upwards, never had the slightest difficulty in 
coping with the requirements of the district, although it became from 
a large exporting a large importing district. A large part of the food 
stocks imported was from the neighbouring tracts of the Nepaul 
Terai, where, partly owing to the facilities for irrigating near the hills, 
there had been a good harvest. Part came from an adjacent district 
where the rainfall had been more favourable. The rest came mainly 
from Calcutta, and most of it consisted of Burma rice, as fortunately 
Lower Burma was one of the few parts of India where the crops were 
very good. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Famine Code, the Col- 
lector opened a test work in the end of October, but closed it again in 
a few days as very few came, on a proper test being enforced. Test 
works were reopened in the middle of November, but, as had been 
anticipated, the numbers were very small till the middle of December, 
as the winter rice, though very poor, afforded a good deal of employ- 
ment for labour while it was being harvested. 

As famine relief divides itself into two great branches—relief works 
and gratuitous relief—I will deal first with the former. Till the 
middle of December the increase of workers was slow, and the average 
daily attendance had only risen to 1,552. At that time five works 
only were opened. By the middle of December the harvesting of the 
winter rice was very nearly over, and a very rapid increase commenced. 
By the end of January eighty-three works had been opened, and the 
daily average attendance had increased to 113,880. Owing mainly to 
the winter crop being harvested, the daily average number after 
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rising to 133,083 during the week ending February 25th fell as low as 
65,957 during the week ending March 25th, when a rapid rise again 
took place, and continued almost without a break till the week ending 
May 29th, when there was a daily average of 96,680 on Civil Agency 
and 48,436 on Public Works Department works. By this time the 
two departments were equally efficient, so far as regarded the exact- 
ing of a full task from the workers. The Public Works Department 
had in general, however, a stronger staff on each work, and the 
professional element was more capable, so that from a professional 
point of view the Public Works Department works were better 
executed. On the other hand, the Civil Agency worked a little 
cheaper. One «i the principal forms of work was the re-excavation 
of old tanks oi the construction of new ones. Many of these tanks 
were of considerable size. One of those re-excavated was 1,400 feet 
long and over 400 feet wide. Two of the new tanks were 800 feet 
long and 500 feet wide. Generally the tanks were carried down 
20 feet, sometimes nearly 30 feet. This will ensure their continuing 
to hold water even during the greatest droughts for many years, 
probably for several centuries to come. The other principal form of 
work (besides a railway earth work) was the raising and widening 
of roads. Very few new ones were made, as the district is well 
supplied, but many of them were nearly doubled in width and con- 
siderably raised, so as to be above flood level. Very few of these 
roads are macadamised. In my report to Government I estimated 
that while the workers received about £80,000 in wages from the Civil 
Agency and about £34,000 from the Public Works Department (or a 
total of £114,000), the work would have been done under ordinary 
conditions (t.e., by contractors at the ordinary rates) for about 
£70,000.1_ Of course many of the works, especially the tanks, would 
never have been executed but for the famine, but almost all are of 
some public utility. The numbers on Government relief works 
reached their maximum on May 29th; the number of works open, 
however, reached its maximum (199) on June 19th. After that there 
was a rapid decrease, both in the number of works and of labourers, 
as on the rains commencing towards the close of June the able-bodied 
workers, especially the men, gradually got employment in the fields. 
Towards the end of August the bhadai crops began to be harvested, 
and all Public Works Department relief works were closed by 
September 10th, while all Civil Agency works were closed by 
September 25th. 

Most labour was paid under a system of task work, so much work 
had to be done in the day. If it was not done fines were imposed 
Later on the system more generally adopted was not to make any 
payment till the task was done, however long the labourers took over 
it. Besides this modified form of piece work at a comparatively late 

1 T have taken the rupee at 1s. 3d., and give the value in the nearest thousands 
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stage, some works were opened on piece work pure and simple. In 
cases where no task could be fixed, daily wages were paid. A special 
feature of the Bengal famine administration was that a comparatively 
very high task was set, and that very strenuous efforts were made to 
compel the workers to work up to it. Those who were incapable of 
doing a fair task were put on gratuitous relief. In other provinces 
venerally more stress was laid on making all work who could do any- 
thing, however little. The result, of course, was that either a lower 
task was set than in Bengal, or that less importance was attached to 
its attainment. 

The other great branch of famine relief consists in the adminis- 
ration of gratuitous relief. This remained throughout entirely under 
he Collector. Here, again, the first difficulty was the organisation of 

the subordinate staff of circle officers. There were ultimately eighty- 
eight such paid officers. The first duty of a circle officer when ap- 
pointed was to make out complete lists of all requiring gratuitous 
lief in his circle. These were, in the first instance, mainly based 
n lists prepared some time before by the panchayats. They had 
ot their orders from the Collector through the police. The lists 
were generally very much exaggerated, as naturally each village 
wanted to get for itself as much Government money as it could, but 
they were invaluable as a basis. 

As regards the great majority of the persons asking for gratuitous 
relief, there could generally be little doubt as to whether they were fit 
subjects for charity or not. Of course it was not possible altogether 
to prevent some families managing to throw on Government relief 
some of their relations whom they could have supported. Such cases, 
however, were comparatively rare. The great difficulty was in the 
case of Pardahnishin women, 7.e., women who by the custom of the 
country do not appear in public, nor before men who do not belong to 
their families. So far as the circle officers were concerned, though 
they could not see them, they could, if active and intelligent, get so 
much information about the families in their circle that there could 
be no swindling on a large scale. Charge superintendents, on the 
other hand, had to rely, so far as Pardahnishin women were concerned, 
mainly on the efficiency and honesty of their subordinates. As regards 
ull other classes, they were able by constant inspection to exercise a 
very efficient check. 

Very little gratuitous relief was given before the middle of De- 
cember. What was given was distributed through the police and 
educational and district board officers, who were utilised till a separate 
establishment could be organised. By December 19th over 1,000 
persons were receiving gratuitous relief, and the number then rose 
steadily and rapidly till February 27th, when the average number 
relieved attained 58,899. The number then fell to 53,236 during the 
week ending March 13th, owing to the rabi harvest (it caused, as will 
be remembered, a much greater fall in the number of those on relief 
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works). After that the numbers rose again, with hardly a break 
till the week ending June 5th, when the maximum of 108,796 was 
attained. After that the numbers oscillated for a few weeks, but 
after July 12th there was a steady and rapid decline, and the 
distribution of gratuitous relief ceased entirely after September 25th. 

At first all gratuitous relief was given in the shape of money or 
grain doles in or close to the villages of the recipients. The circle 
officers had a number of centres, at each of which relief was distri- 
buted to the people once a week. If the dole was money the orders 
were for the circle officer to give it out with his own hands; if in grain 
it was supposed to be weighed out by the village grain-dealer in his 
presence. In one or two Thanas when people found some difficulty 
in buying grain locally, the Charge Superintendents procured grain 
from the nearest large market and distributed it among their circle 
officers. These in turn distributed it at the various centres. The 
Collector left it to the Charge Superintendent in each case to decide 
whether grain or money should be given. The danger of the recipient 
being cheated was rather greater in the case of grain than of money, 
but in some cases the counterbalancing advantage outweighed this 
danger, especially in cases where grain was difficult to procure. 

From the middle of January, besides those relieved in the villages, 
a certain number, mostly children, but also some very old men and 
women incapable of work, got relief at relief works. Towards the end 
of the same month poor-houses were opened. The Collector did not 
use them as a test of distress, but they were intended for the very 
poorest who had lost homes and everything they possessed. They 
were also occasionally made use of to punish those who could but 
would not work. The great majority of the inmates were, however, 
people who could do no work, and had no home or had lost all they 
possessed, and who could get no help from their fellow villagers while 
the famine continued. The highest average daily population was 
reached during the week ending August 21st, when it was as high 
as 1,184 in eight poor houses. One poor house was opened at the 
headquarters of every Thana except the two in the south-west of the 
district. 

Towards the beginning of May it was noticed in several charges 
that the children were in many cases becoming very emaciated, though 
in receipt of relief, and it became clear that the parents were not feed- 
ing them properly although they were receiving doles for them. This 
led to kitchens being opened, at first exclusively for children. The 
first kitchen was opened during the week ending May 8th. The daily 
number relieved at kitchens reached its maximum during the week 
ending August 28th, when 15,841 persons were so relieved. By that 
time they were no longer confined to children, but were also used as a 
test of distress as the bhadai was being harvested, and many who had 
not before been able to help their relations were now in a position to 
do so. Kitchens were a good test, as no adult would go to a kitchen 
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if he or she could help it, while they were not so unpopular as to in- 
cline people of the lower classes to starve rather than use them. It 
was only to the lower castes this test was applied. 

It may be noted that when persons receiving gratuitous relief were 
capable of light work, such as spinning, cotton and other materials 
were given them to work up. The arrangements for this alone became 
a serious task, and many circle officers got a clerk specially to look 
after this. The materials worked up were afterwards sold, and the 
proceeds credited to Government. I have not with me figures show- 
ing the proceeds, but if I recollect aright, it was over £1,000. 

From about the beginning of April a considerable amount of labour 
was thrown on district officials by the arrangements for the distribu- 
tion of Charity Relief Money, of which about £25,000 went to the 
Darbhanga district. Great care had to be taken to prevent the over- 
lapping of Charitable Relief grants and the gratuitous relief given by 
Government. It was awarded as follows :— 

(1) As far as possible all persons belonging to the higher castes 
requiring relief were made over to the Charitable Relief Fund. 

(2) Widows and orphans were generally assisted from this Fund. 

(3) Government in giving relief of course confined itself strictly to 
what was necessary to preserve life. Extra comforts, if supplied, were 
given from this fund. 

(4) All on the charity and gratuitous relief lists towards the close 
of operations received a final dole calculated to maintain them for a 
month. The object of this was to prevent excessive hardship between 
the time of Government help ceasing and village charity resuming its 
old character. Similar doles were given to the few still remaining on 
relief works. 

(5) Gifts were given from this fund to restore as far as possible to 
their former state cultivators who had lost heavily owing to the death 
of cattle, fires, &c., or who could not cultivate for want of seed. 

The sub-committees reported regularly to the Collector, who sent 
first fortnightly and afterwards monthly reports to the provincial 
committee. The labour was very great, but fell most heavily on the 
honorary secretary, who, as I have mentioned before, was a Govern- 
ment official. 

The expenditure on famine operations in the Darbhanga district 
under all heads of gratuitous relief, works, &¢. (exclusive of charity 
relief) came to about £230,000. The expenditure is large, but so was 
the amount of life saved. It is impossible to say how many would 
have died but for relief measures; but I have no doubt the deaths 
would have been counted in tens of thousands, and the demoralisation 
would have been extreme. As it is, I cannot say no lives were lost ; 
that is impossible in a population of close on 3,000,000 ; but the number 
was certainly very small, and the death-rate for the year October 1896 

to September 1897 was considerably below the average, perhaps 
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partly in consequence of the unusual precautions taken to purify the 
water-supply, wherever people congregated on works. 
R. W. CarnyLe 


RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS 


Sixty-first Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England for 1898. [C*. 9417.] 
THE marriage-rate was 16:3 per 1,000, the highest rate since 

1876. The birth-rate was 29:4 per 1,000, the lowest rate on record. 

The death-rate was 17°6 per 1,000, the lowest on record, with the 

exception of the rates for 1894, 1896, and 1897. 


Report on Standard Piece-Rates of Wages, and Sliding Scales 
in the United Kingdom (1900). [C*. 144.] 

Tuis forms a sequel to the report on standard piece-rates noticed 
in the Economic JourNat, vol. v., p. 672. The methods of changing 
piece-rates, whether for particular jobs or in order to alter the general 
level of earnings, are described and illustrated in the introduction. It 
is hoped that this technical information may conduce to intelligent 
judgments about labour disputes. 


Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Work- 
shops for 1899. [C*. 223.] 


A LARGE share of the attention of the staff has been directed during 
the year to the causes of accidents in various branches of industry 
and to the means of prevention. Information under this head is given 
in the reports of the different divisions of the department, and 
accidents in docks are further dealt with in an appendix. A special 
report on the ‘‘ Prevention of accidents from machinery in the manu- 
facture of cotton” by two of H.M. Inspectors was published separately 
in 1899. The attention of makers of machinery as well as that 
of cotton manufacturers was directed to this report, as the 
fencing of machinery by the maker is the most effective method of 
preventing accidents, and the report shows that Great Britain is 
behind other countries in this respect. In one of the divisional reports 
an inspector writing of the accidents due to want of fencing draws 
attention to the fact that whereas in sending machinery abroad the 
makers supply fencing, when necessary, as a matter of course, they do 
not usually suggest its provision or offer to supply it when the 
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machinery is for home use, and employers are consequently apt not to 
realise the need for it until an accident has occurred. 

The conditions of work in dangerous trades have also occupied the 
attention of the department. During the year amended special rules 
have been established for white lead and bichromate works, and, in 
the case of hide and skin factories and workshops, in eighty-eight 
works. The amended special rules issued in 1899 for lucifer match 
factories were, in the case of London factories, considerably modified 
by arbitration in March, 1900. Special rules were agreed to in April, 
1900, for wool-combing factories. Memoranda have been drawn up 
on industrial mercurial poisoning and on carbonic oxide poisoning. 
\n order was made in March, 1899, extending the provisions of $29 
of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1895, to mercurial poisoning. 
\s many as 249 cases of lead poisoning in the china and earthen- 
ware trade have been reported during 1899 despite the establishment 
of the monthly medical examination for women and young persons. 
In view of the reports of Drs. Oliver and Thorpe on the use of lead 
compounds in pottery (published separately) a circular letter was sent 
out from the Home Office, dated December 14th, 1899, stating that 
the Home Secretary considered that the use of raw lead should be 
discontinued in glazes and, to a large extent, in colours within six 
months from that date, and that a standard of ‘‘fritts’’ with 
reference to the solubility of the lead contained should be compulsorily 
introduced at the end of two years. 

The principal lady inspector records that during the year the 
women inspectors have recovered the powers of administering the 
Factory and Workshop Acts of which they were deprived in 1897. 
During 1899 a new development has taken place in the women’s 
department in the transference of 4,000 women’s work-places from 
the charge of the district inspector to that of one of the women 
inspectors. Several special inquiries have been made during the year 
including one into the conditions of the Birmingham pen trades which 
has since resulted in the extension of the ‘‘ Particulars clause” to 
that trade. M. W. 


THE reports of the Swiss Federal Factory Inspectors for the 
years 1898 and 1899 show that in one district comprising nearly 100,000 
factory operatives, 75 per cent. worked 11 hours a day (the legal maxi- 
mum). Of the total number of workpeople reported on, nearly 200,000, 
rather more than 50 per cent. worked 11 hours a day. 
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CURRENT Topics. 


The following City Notes are by R. G. 


Dear Money again.—After a short spell of ease in early summer, 
which was noticed when we wrote three months ago, there has been 
a return to dearness in the money market, the Bank rate being restored 
in July to 4 per cent. Three months ago the likelihood of a return to 
dearer money in the autumn was pointed out, but the return came 
sooner than there seemed reason to anticipate. The fact of the ease 
of early summer having thus proved so evanescent is, however, a sign 
of the strength of the tendencies to dearness now in operation. Easy 
money would suit many loan operations, and everything possible is 
being done by great governments and la haute finance to accentuate 
the momentary tendency to ease that may at any time exist, so as to 
facilitate these operations ; but high prices and wages, the diminished 
profits and accumulations of the capitalist classes, and the impairment 
of credit in some directions, are the stronger forces for the moment. 


The Government Exchequer Bonds.—To provide further funds for 
the South African War, which has been rather more protracted than 
the Government expected at the time of the Budget, and also to pro- 
vide for the unexpected Chinese crisis, the Government obtained a 
farther considerable vote towards the end of the Session, and in 
August another public loan was raised, by the issue this time of 
exchequer bonds, payable in three years’ time, for a suin of £10,000,000. 
It has thus become evident that Government finance, in spite of the 
flourishing condition of the revenue, is involved in more borrowing 
than was at one time contemplated; and the situation is extremely 
doubtful for the moment, as no one can tell what the future of the next 
few months will be. It seems hardly wise to put aside altogether the 
possibility of a most difficult situation next spring, when the problem 
of additional taxation will have to be faced. Apart from such questions 
the issue has been instructive from the light it has thrown on the 
condition of the money market. The exchequer bonds bearing 3 per 
cent. interest, and repayable at par in three years, have been issued 
at the price of 98; and the yield to the investor at this price, every- 
thing calculated as to payment by instalments and discount on pay- 
ments in full in advance, rather exceeds 3? per cent. That the English 
Government should have to pay such a rate for the loan of money was 
hardly within view two years ago when Consols ranged between 110 
and 115. The times are indeed changed. 


The Arrangement with United States Bankers.—In another and very 
curious way the circumstances of the issue have thrown light on the 
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monetary position. The success of the issue was partly due to a 
special arrangement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
United States financial houses and bankers that they should take half 
the amount; and the reason assigned for this arrangement was the 
smallness of the Bank of England reserve, which would be strengthened, 
it was thought, by a special investment of American banking money in 
an English security, so that gold, pro tanto, would be prevented leaving 
London for New York, and would be encouraged to come from New 
York to London. This reasoning, we confess, does not appear to us 
very sound. If the circumstances of trade in the United States should 
require a large sum of money in the autumn, the money will be called 
from London somehow, in spite of all such special arrangements. If, 
on the other hand, money should be abundant in the United States, 
and comparatively scarce in Lombard Street, an overflow will find its 
way somehow to the latter market. Investments and all other 
financial arrangements will be made to suit either alternative, and 
there is little need for Government to meddle with such details. But 
the reasoning proves at least the existence of certain difficulties in the 
money market attendant on a period of stringency. The fact mentioned 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Bank of England reserve 
a few weeks ago was lower than it had been at any time for seven 
years may be put on record as a sign of the times. 


Coal from America.—More and more is being said about the high 
price of coal, and the excitement was added to in August by reports 
first of the shipment of American coal to England as well as to 
continental ports, and then of the actual arrival of one or two ship- 
ments in London! The rapid changes going on in the conditions of 
the coal supply and consumption throughout the world are indicated 
by such shipments. For a good many years it has been noticed that 
along with a continuous and rapid increase in the quantity of coal 
exported from the United Kingdom, the area abroad to which the coal 
is exported has been gradually contracting, and the points at which 
foreign competition is felt have been increasing. In the Far East, 
coal from Chinese, Japanese, Bornean, and Australasian sources, has 
taken the place of supplies from England. In South Africa, the native 
supply is also competing with our exports, the interruption of the 
supply during the war having a noticeable effect upon the demands in 
England. It is a continuation of the same causes which are developing 
coal production throughout the world that we now witness in the 
export of coal from America to Europe. Probably enough, production 
and export from England may go on increasing for a long time to 
come ; it would imply an enormous change for America, where the 
annual production is just passing that of England, not merely to take 
our place in the markets of the world as an exporter of forty-five 
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million tons—one-fifth of our total production—but to supply part of 
our home demand as well. But America, to some extent, must be a 
competitor in future on account of the greater magnitude of the coal- 
field there and the cheapness of the cost of production. The difficulty 
in the way of American competition is really one of freight. The cost 
of production at the pits’ mouth is much the same in America as in 
England, or rather cheaper in America; and this will not in ordinary 
times enable America to compete in our home markets. The freight 
of the shipments which have actually come to England has been no 
less than 17s. per ton, and in ordinary times the more usual freight 
would still be 8s. or 10s. Even in competing with us on the Continent, 
to which most of our exports are sent, America is still at a permanent 
disadvantage on account of its much greater distance from all con- 
tinental ports compared with England. But the margin of freight 
shrinks wonderfully at times. Pig iron, many years ago, was often 
shipped from this country to America as ballast, that is for no freight 
at all; and there have been other cases of abnormally low freights. 
The size of coal ships which can work very cheaply may also be 
increased enormously, so that the difference made by freight is one 
which tends to diminish from period to period. We may conclude 
accordingly, that this beginning of American competition is a new step 
in the development of those changes to which Mr. Jevons drew 
attention nearly forty years ago in his book on the coal supply. Every 
rise in price, every coal famine, in this country, means a new step in 
the more rapid increase of coal production in other countries than in 
England itself, rapid as the increase here has hitherto been. 


The Railway Strikes.—The economic event at home of the last few 
weeks has been the agitation among railway servants, coupled with an 
apprehended strike on the Great Eastern system, and the actual 
commencement of a strike on the Tatt Vale Railway in Wales, which 
went far to paralyse the coal-mining and shipping industry of Cardiff 
and neighbourhood, and made coal for the moment dearer than before. 
Happily at the time of writing (September 1) the worst is believed to 
be over. But, however that may be, and apart altogether from the 
merits of the disputes themselves, in which the public and economists 
exhibit such keen interest, I may take the opportunity to state here 
what may be called the City view on strikes and trades unionism 
generally. This view is that trades unionism and all endeavours to 
raise wages by combinations such as they favour are purely mis- 
chievous, productive of no good to workmen themselves, and threatening 
to the whole industry of the country by attacking the freedom of 
management essential to the conduct of any industrial enterprise. 
Improvement in wages, it is remarked, comes from general causes 
which no group of employers, and no particular employer, can resist. 
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Employers and groups of employers necessarily compete with each 
other for labour just as they do for any other commodity necessary to 
production. No doubt, monopolist employers, such as railway com- 
panies really are, may be ‘“‘ squeezed” to some extent by combinations ; 
in such cases, also, there is a margin of profit in the shape of interest 
on fixed capital, out of which the ‘‘ squeezes” can apparently be paid ; 
but, after all, railway companies can obtain labour at the market price 
determined mainly by other employers who are not liable to be 
squeezed, and they cannot permanently give more without impairing 
the efficiency of their working. There is, accordingly, no raison d’étre 
for trades unions and combinations of the type that is now seen at 
work, which must be very costly to the workmen, while producing no 
benefit whatsoever. The one way in which it is recognised that 
working men may raise their condition is by becoming capitalists them- 
selves, so that they can receive directly an addition to their incomes 
in the shape of interest, and indirectly gain by the additions they 
make to the accumulation of capital seeking investment, which means 
additional competition for labour. While people in the City are 
accordingly pleased at strikes being averted, there will be no permanent 
satisfaction until the great unions are formally abandoned by working 
men themselves as unnecessary for any useful purpose, and associa- 
tions of a different type, for saving and mutual help in the accidents of 
life, take their place. 2. G. 


Mr. Aves has sent us the following Notes on Topics relating to 
Labour. 


A FRESH report on Piece Rates of Wages and Sliding Seales 
(referred to above, p. 430) has been prepared and issued by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade, and the elaborateness of the 
arrangements existing for the settlement of wages is again brought 
vividly to our notice. Many of the scales themselves are almost un- 
intelligible to the lay reader, although the general practices in many 
trades, and even the technical points involved, have been as far as 
possible explained by carefully prepared introductory notes. 

More impressive than the elaborateness of the scales, ranging down 
from the highly technical schedules of the cotton spinners and weavers 
to the simple scale for the London corn-porters, is the extent of the 
accepted and organised bases of wages-settlement that these pages 
illustrate. The scales have not, as the introduction points out, been 
in all cases adopted by both the employers’ and the workmen’s asso- 
ciations ; but in the preparation of the Report those have been generally 
selected which possessed this double basis of authority, and even when 
they have not been adopted by both parties they are often tacitly 
accepted by the side that has not formally accepted them. The pro- 
visions made for variations from the adopted scales vary in elasticity 
and completeness; but the volume as a whole, especially when it is 
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remembered that it contains a selection only from the material avail- 
able, is a great testimony of the increasing extent and importance of 
organised industrial relationships. 


UnuikeE most of the publications of the Department, this volume 
contains few statistics, but a general attempt has been made to measure 
its significance. Exclusive of agricultural labour and domestic service, 
together with a certain number of employments that could not be 
classified, but which it is thought may with safety be regarded as 
negligible quantities, and on the assumption that the time-workers in 
those trades in which piece-work is the rule may be safely set against 
the piece-workers where time-work is the rule, it is estimated that 
nearly two-fifths of the wage-earners of the country are piece-workers, 
the figures given being 39 per cent., as against 61 per cent. for those 
employed on time-work. Inclusive of agriculture and domestic ser- 
vice, the figures become 26 and 74 respectively. In spite of the fact 
that piece-work scales and time rates are alike based on rough attempts 
to measure what is regarded as a fair day’s work, the figures have con- 
siderable value, since efficiency is apt to be closely connected with 
the method of remuneration adopted. 


In a few cases the working of the scales reported has been given 
for successive years, and some of the figures reflect forcibly the pros- 
perity of recent times. Thus, the wages at the end of 1899 (the period 
covered by the Report) for the Barrow-in-Furness blast furnacemen 
were 373 per cent. above the standard rate adopted, as compared with 
21 per cent. above at the end of 1895 ; while the Eston steel-workers in 
Cleveland were 19 per cent. above standard in 1899, as compared with 
one-half per cent. above in 1895. By the South Wales sliding scale in 
coal mining, wages rose from 124 per cent. above standard in 1895, to 
30 per cent. above at the end of 1899. 


As it was at the end of 1899, so still the dominant note in almost 
all returns is that employment is ‘‘ generally good,” but more are 
beginning to suspect that the end may not be far off of the exceptional 
buoyancy of the past few years, It is reported in many directions 
that the normally restrictive effects can already be traced of the great 
rise that has taken place in the prices of raw materials, especially in 
those of coal and iron. Stocks are increasing; the orders for ship- 
building are falling off; and even the boom in the coal-trade is hardly 
so pronounced as it has been. In the North-Eastern district of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers a ballot has been recently taken as 
to whether an increase of wages shall be demanded, and, with sagacious 
insight into the circumstances of the moment, has been vetoed. The 


m 
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same note of less hopeful anticipation is found in the current number 
of the Journal of this Society, in which, although speaking of the 
‘really remarkable manner” in which trade is being maintained, it 
is still admitted that ‘judging from outside evidence, the prospects 
are not good.’ A sinister sign of the same trend of thought may, 
perhaps, be worth quoting from one of the more virulent organs of 
the weekly socialist press, in which an editorial looks forward to the 
‘fun’ (which may be understood to mean the revival of socialist agita- 


tion) that is to be had “in the bad time coming.” 


Ir may be that the more gloomy view that some take will be 
justified by events, but a speedy decline seems improbable. The war, 
which has stimulated trade in some directions, has checked it in others, 
and the fact, that the last year has been a time of exceptional 
prosperity is especially noteworthy, and especially satisfactory when we 
remember the times of anxiety through which the nation has passed. 
National determination has never flagged, but the very circumstances 
that created this splendid phase of the national mind differentiate it 
from industrial confidence. At the present time, when determination, 
courage and skill are steadily giving expression to the national will in 
the military field, a healthy reaction on the industrial mind may not 
unreasonably be looked for. Confidence, the main spring of prosperity, 
may be expected to follow on the settlement at the Cape, not only 
there and at home, but throughout the Empire. The expansion of 
demand from South Africa, moreover, is not unlikely to exercise 
immediately a strengthening influence on the home demand for labour ; 
while the probability that many who went to South Africa to fight 
will remain there as colonists, and that others will follow them, 
together with the proposed increase in the military strength of the 
country, will do something to arrest that surplusage of labour that 
many have feared will be the immediate sequel to the cessation of the 
war. 

Ir may well be, therefore, that a really bad time is not coming; 
but with not very favourable harvest returns, with the commercial 
outlook in China full of uncertainty, with the prices of coal still high, 
and likely to maintain their present level throughout the winter, 
but with a shrinkage of prices, profits and wages in several other 
directions probable, a certain recrudescence of the feeling of social 
and political unrest during the next six months is not unlikely, 
especially should the season be severe. It is certainly a time during 
which the leaders of industrial associations of all kinds, be they of 
employers or employed, should steer their_craft with exceptional care. 


Ir has been in transport labour that the greatest unrest of the 
moment has been manifested, both at home and abroad. In London, 
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dock-labourers have been out on strike in the same month as in their 
great dispute eleven years ago. But the area of the dispute was far 
more restricted; the object not one that commanded any degree of 
public sympathy; and the result, in the absence of this, the deter- 
mining factor in 1889, almost dramatically different. A certain 
amount of ‘free labour ’’ was introduced, and the movement rapidly 
collapsed. 


AmoncG the railway workers a somewhat widespread movement is 
in progress, and demands have been formulated on behalf of many 
grades of men on several lines. Public attention has, however, been 
mainly concentrated on the position in two Companies—the Taff Vale 
and the Great Eastern. In the former a strike has already begun 
and ended, the issue having been precipitated by one of those personal 
matters which, in labour disputes as in the House of Commons, is apt 
to excite strong feeling more rapidly than normal business. Rightly 
or wrongly, it has been felt by the men that one of their number has 
been ‘‘ victimised,” and thus that ‘‘ rights’ have been infringed. The 
stoppage of work was hastily entered upon by the men, so much so 
indeed that many have broken their legal obligations of service. The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants has used its privilege of 
censuring the men for their unsanctioned step; but as financial support 
was promised to them, the lesson read against precipitate action is not 
likely to have had much weight. The conduct of negotiations has 
been largely in the hands of the officers of the men’s Society; and 
Mr. Bell, the General Secretary, appears to have acted with great tact 
and discrimination in his endeavours to extricate the men from the 
awkward position in which they had placed themselves. 


Autmost from the outset of the dispute the Board of Trade has 
actively intervened, and an agreement has been arrived at by which, 
al hough the men for the moment gain nothing, they are saved from 
the penalties their action might have brought upon them: their 
pensions are not to be forfeited, and the summonses for breaches of 
contract are to be withdrawn. The Company also promises to reinstate 
within one month all who struck work, but reserves a free hand with 
regard to the retention or dismissal of the fresh labour that has been 
imported. So far, it would appear that the men have gained nothing 
but immunity from penalties they might have incurred ; but the most 
important outcome of the dispute is connected with the proposals for 
the formation of a permament Conciliation Board for the Welsh 
railway interests, as advocated by Sir W. T. Lewis. The Directors of 
the Taff Vale Company have promised to consider the principle of such 
a Board ; and the actual claims of their men are to be considered later, 
by the Conciliation Board, if formed, and, if not, by the Directors 
themselves, not later than October 31. 
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On the Great Eastern Railway, where relations have been a good 
deal strained, active dispute has been so far avoided. Here, as in 
Taff Vale, questions of privilege intervened, and nearly precipitated 
matters, the contested point arising from the unwillingness of the 
Directors to meet the particular delegates first selected by the men, 
and their resentment of the desire imputed to the Railway Servants’ 
Society of intervening. Many of the contentions put forward on 
behalf of the Company have been reasonable; but it is unfortunate 
that the Chairman should have allowed himself to refer to what is, 
ufter all, the men’s chief organisation, with on the whole good tra- 
litions and with an elaborate system of friendly benefits, as ‘‘a 
\ischievous association.” So far, however, by a reasonable amount 

give and take on both sides, the questions of delegacy and of 
negotiation have been arranged, and lengthy meetings have been 
held between the Directors and the men. But the former have not 
yet announced the concessions they are able to make, and it is ulti- 
iately upon the nature of these that an amicable settlement will 
lepend. 


On many grounds a strike appears improbable. The most suitable 
time for an effective stoppage of work has passed, for the great pressure 
f the summer traffic is over ; the prosperity of the railway interests is 
no longer upon the flood tide; and the increased working expenses, 
especially through the price of coal, is a consideration that the men 
cannot ignore, and that must deduct heavily from the margin available 
for wages. Perhaps also the outcome of the dispute in Wales will 
make for peace. If the reply of the Directors be conciliatory, even 
though considerably less than the advances demanded be granted, 
stoppage of work and the dislocation and loss that would be thus 
involved, ought easily to be avoided. 


THE Operative Plasterers, perhaps the most highly organised 
branch of the building trades, and certainly the one that has figured 
most conspicuously in recent years in its disputes, has come to a fresh 
understanding with the London Master Builders’ Association that should, 
vhile in force, make active conflict impossible. The new rules provide 
ior the appointment of a Conciliation Committee for the settlement of 
ill disputes, and for the application by either party to the Board of 
Trade for the appointment of a conciliator, should their own committee 
fail to come to terms. The vexed question of the demarcation of work 
is also provided for, in as far as rules can do so, the plasterers pledging 
themselves to abide by the decision of a Joint Conciliation Board in 
cases of such disputes, representatives of the other trade that may be 
involved, together with an equal number of employers, being added for 
No. 39.—VoL. x. GG 
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the purpose of adjudication to the Conciliation Committee of their own 
trade. The present agreement on the part of the Plasterers and the 
London Master Builders is one of several signs of the serious attempt 
that is being made to put the relations of employers and employed in 
this group of trades on a less precarious footing than they have been 
for many years. 


THE question as to the legality of granting Poor Law relief to men 
who are on strike has been finally answered by the Court of Appeal 
in the negative, the point having been brought before it in connection 
with the action of the Merthyr Tydvil Board of Guardians at the time 
of the dispute in the South Wales coal trade. Although, however, the 
men who quit work in a dispute, and who are assumed, therefore, to 
be able to take it up again if they are willing to waive their claims, 
cannot be lawfully relieved out of the rates; their wives and children 
can be, and the judgment also affirms the legality of relief to able- 
bodied men who may lose their employment through the dislocating 
effects of a dispute, in which they themselves are not immediately 


concerned. 


THE social question that is uppermost in the public mind in 
London is still that of the housing of the working classes, and it is a 
matter of some uncertainty as to whether more harm or gdod will 
result from the way in which public attention is being attracted to it. 
On the one hand, the scarcity of accommodation is proclaimed aloud, 
and the hands of the rack-renting owner are thereby strengthened, for 
it is he who will be too ready to find in the cry that is being raised, 
a justification for any future demand that he can enforce. On the 
other hand, too much is heard of the action of the public authorities, 
and, in spite of criticisms as to their ineffectiveness, an exaggerated 
impression is often engendered as to what they are likely to do. In 
these quick-moving days, when we are impatient if twenty-four hours 
behind with our news from a seat of war six thousand miles away, 
little can be done in silence. Ifa respectable man with a large family 
cannot obtain accommodation within reach of his work, and is driven 
to apply to the Board of Guardians, while half the town is likely to 
hear of it, it is the unscrupulous owner who is most likely to apply its 
hard lesson when he admits his next tenant. If the London County 
Council proposes to build a lodging-house on the Rowton model, every 
vagrant in the provinces is apt to be made to think that, after all, 
London may be the place for him! In some cases it is recognised that 
expediency and economy alike point to reticence. When a public body, 
for instance, contemplates the purchase of a site, it relegates the 
business of selection and of negotiation to an official and to a com- 
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mittee whose proceedings are not reported ; and it is an open question 
whether the public end would not be better served if a similar 
reticence and suppression were more widely adopted. 


In the councils of the home, as well as in those of the State and 
of great railway companies, the price and supply of coal have been 
anxiously discussed, the war-demand having appeared to give the 
fillip on the top of good trade that was needed to introduce the con- 
ditions of semi-monopoly. Mr. Livesey’s recent statement, therefore, 
that the South Metropolitan Gas Company had renewed no contracts 
for after October, and that in his opinion prices are more likely to 
break than to hold firm later in the year, has attracted much attention. 
A good many facts were cited to support this opinion, and the arrival 
of cargoes of American coal in the Thames is a significant event of the 
moment. On the other hand the successive rises of 5 per cent. in 
wages throughout the federated areas, arranged to take effect in 
October, January, and February, points to no speedy falling away from 
the present very high level both of wages and prices. 


Ir may be that Mr. Livesey hopes for what Mr. Burt fears—that 
recent legislation regulating the export of munitions of war will affect 
the coal trade, and check the enormous contracts that appear to have 
been placed in this country in the interest of foreign powers. In his 
recent monthly circular to the members of the Northumberland 
Miners’ Association, Mr. Burt draws attention to the movement for 
checking or prohibiting the export of coal, only, it is needless to say, 
to deprecate it. Nothing, he says, but the strongest and most over- 
whelming reasons in the general interest of the nation, or of the 
Empire, could justify the infliction of the loss and suffering to localities 
that restriction of the coal export would cause, and such overwhelming 
reasons, Mr. Burt contends, cannot be advanced. This may be true, 
for the moment, but the sense of the impending gravity of this national 
question of the coal-supply, both on economic and political grounds, is 
certainly spreading. Perhaps it will be found that fresh applications 
of scientific discovery, rather than legal restriction, will afford a 
welcome solution, even though it prove the next great cause of con- 
traction in the coal-mining districts. Meanwhile employment in the 
Northumberland coal trade has been still further stimulated by the 
dislocation caused in Wales by the Taff Vale Railway dispute. 

ee: 


THe Commissioners appointed under the University of London 
Act, 1898, have established a “ Faculty of Economics and Political 
GG 2 
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Science (including Commerce and Industry),” and recognised the 
London School of Economies and Political Science as a ‘‘ School of the 
University,” in that Faculty. Of the ten lecturers who constitute the 
new Faculty, eight are on the staff’ of the School, which is therefore 
practically co-extensive with the Faculty. Students in the subjects 
comprised within the Faculty may proceed to degrees in Science 
(B.Sc. and D.Sce.), ‘‘ but every diploma of such degree shall state that 
it has been conferred for proficiency in Economics and Political 
Science.” No student is to be admitted to the final examination for 
a first degree as an internal student unless and until he has completed 
an approved course of study comprising all the subjects in which he 
presents himself and extending over not less than three years from 
matriculation. The course of study, in the choice of which the Senate 
‘shall endeavour to allow the students a wide option,’’ must be 
‘“‘ continuously pursued,” except in cases where exemption is granted 
on the ground of illness, &e. ‘‘ No disability shall be imposed upon 
any internal student by reason of the approved course of study 
pursued by him being or having been pursued in the evening only ”’ 
and the Senate ‘‘may admit graduates of or persons who have passed 
the examinations required for a degree in other Universities approved by 
it for that purpose as external students, and as candidates for any of 
the higher degrees (except in Medicine and Surgery) without their 
having previously taken any lower degree.”’ 


Durinea the last year there have been 440 students at the School 
of Economics, of whom about 25 per cent. are graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, or other British or foreign University, or women 
students of Oxford or Cambridge. Many of last year’s students have 
expressed their intention of proceeding to the new degrees, and there 
have already been many inquiries from other English and foreign 
students. A new building for the Faculty and the School of Economics 
has been provided by the generosity of Mr. Passmore Edwards, who 
has vested the sum of £10,000 for that purpose in three trustees 
{the Bishop of London, Mr. R. B. Haldane, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. 
Sidney Webb). The new building, which has been designed by Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., will be erected on a site provided by 
the London County Council in Clare Market, near the Courts of 
Justice, and almost on the line of the projected new street from 
Holborn to the Strand. The foundation stone was laid on July 2nd 
by the Bishop of London, with the Chancellor of the University (Lord 
Kimberley) in the chair. Towards the expense of carrying on the 
work of the Faculty the London County Council will contribute 
£2,500 a year. But it was pointed out at the foundation ceremony 
that, ‘although this sum, together with the fees of the students and 
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the present resurces of the School, is undoubtedly sufficient to main- 
tain and extend in certain directions the scheme which has grown up 
during the last five years, it is necessary, in order to get the best 
results and to make the most of the opportunity afforded by the 
reconstitution of the University, to add many subjects to those already 
taught, to establish well-paid resident Professorships and Lecture- 
ships, and to secure the best possible scientific equipment for the 
new Faculty.” 


Av the recent Research Studentship Examination at the London 
School of Economies, the following elections were made:—To the 
Russell Studentship of £100 a year for two years, Thomas Jones, 
Glasgow University and the School of Economies; to a studentship of 
{£90 a year for two years, Miss Mabel Atkinson, M.A., Glasgow 
University and the School of Economies; to the ‘‘ Lucy Rose” 
Studentship of £50 a vear, Miss A. Harrison, B.A., University College, 
Aberystwyth, and the School of Economies (re-elected). Mr. Jones 
and Miss Atkinson are pupils of Professor Smart. 


THE question of State versus private railways has recently been 
brought to the front in France. A projet de loi dealing with the 
purchase and operation by the State of the Midi and the Orléans 
Companies was submitted to the Chamber and referred to the 
bureau responsible for railway matters. The bureaw reported in 
favour of the purchase and operation, not of these two companies’ 
lines only, but of those of the Ouest and the Est as well. In other 
words, it recommended that all the lines except those of the 
Nord and Paris and Lyons Companies—which alone make no claim 
upon the State for guaranteed interest—-should be taken over. The 
Chambers of Commerce, which in France, it will be remembered, are 
not mere voluntary bodies, but official and elective corporations 
recognised by the State, were thereupon called on for their opinion. 
So far, about sixty Chambers have replied, and every one of them, 
with the Chambers of Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Lille, Havre, 
«c., at their head, has replied protesting—and in most cases unani- 
nously—against the proposal. One Chamber alone, that of Foix, 
appears to desire that not four companies, but the one company, the 
Midi, with which alone it is directly concerned, should be taken over. 
The various Chambers give at greater or less length their reasons for 
objecting, but these reasons, based on the danger of political manage- 
nent, the rigidity of bureaucratic rule, the financial risk, &c., &e., 
contain nothing new. The unanimity, however, of commercial and 
industrial opinion in favour of commercial, as opposed to State, 
management of railway enterprise in a country where State methods 
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have for twenty years past been tested by the actual management by 
the State of a considerable system, seems worthy of record. 


Dr. Ernest Manary, the correspondent of the British Economic 
Association for Belgium, has been appointed ‘‘ ordinary” professor at 
the University of Liege. Professor Mahaim succeeded in 1892 to some 
of the functions which had been discharged by Laveleye, and has risen 
through the degree of ‘‘ extraordinary ” professor to the less imposing 
but really loftier title which he now bears. Professor Mahaim’s 
intelligent interest in the claims of labour is well-known. He was 
the moving spirit in the Congress on Labour Legislation which met 
in 1897 at Brussels. The Congress has borne fruit in the Inter- 
national Association for the Protection by Law of Workers. The 
statutes of the Association, voted last July, declare one of its objects to 
be the organisation of an international labour office, from which 
will be issued, in French, English, and German, a periodical record of 
labour legislation in different countries. 


THE law on old age pensions, which was passed by the Belgian 
Parliament in its last session, is based on the recommendation of a 
widely representative Commission whose report contains a useful 
compilation and criticism of foreign laws and projects on the subject. 
The new Belgian law grants annual bonuses [ primes d’encouragement] 
to persons insured in the Caisse Générale de Retraite, either through 
the agency of a friendly society [société mutualiste] recognised by the 
Government or directly, provided that annual payments made by them 
do not exceed a limit specified by the law. The annual bonus is 
60 centimes per franc up to 15 francs. The beneficiary fixes for 
himself the time for entering into the benefit at some age between 
55 and 65. He ceases to receive bonus when his saving ensures him an 
annual income of 360 francs per year. Workmen now aged 40 years 
receive a larger bonus. The law is thus a compromise between the 
voluntary and the compulsory system. The State recognises the duty 
of doing something for the aged worker, but it thinks that this duty 
consists largely in encouraging voluntary thrift. 


WitH deep regret we have to announce the death of one of the 
most distinguished members of the Association, Professor Henry 
Sidgwick. An illness which had lasted some months terminated 
fatally on August 28. We little thought, when Professor Sidgwick 
presided at the annual gathering of the Association last March, with 
his usual urbanity, that we should be called on within a few months 
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to record his loss. Adequately to express the extent of the loss to 
economic theory and the allied speculative sciences, would be impos- 
sible, with the time and space that are at our disposal on the eve of 
going to press. A fuller obituary notice must be postponed till our 


next number. 


THE death of the great theorist is closely followed by that of an 
eminent experimentalist in practical economics. Sir John Lawes 
had studied the “ law of returns”’ to agriculture not in the text-books 
of political economy, but in the fields of Rothamsted, on which he 
continued for some sixty years to experiment with methods of cultiva- 
tion. Born in 1834, he died August 3, 1900, at the place which he had 
immortalised by his useful discoveries. 








RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
June, 1900. 

The Treatment of Juvenile Offenders. Rosa W. Bassett. 

A comparison of methods pursued in different countries leads to 
several recommendations. 
On the Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages. H. BENcE-JONEs. 

Interesting comparisons between different epochs, countries, and 
beverages, ¢.g., the consumption of wine per head in recent years has 
hardly varied in the United Kingdom, while that of beer has risen from 
27 gallons to over 31} since 1885-6. There has been an even larger rise 
in Germany. 


Statistics of Wages in the United Kingdom (Part iv.). A. Bow Ley. 


The Economic Review. 
July, 1900. 


Poor People’s Music-halls in Lancashire. C. E. B. Russevu and E. T. 
CAMPAGNAC, 
A Significant Chapter in the History of Currency. W. W. Caruine. 
Poverty and the Poor Law. Mrs. ToynBeEe. 
[Some general reasons for the abolition of out-relief. | 
Fifty Years of British Industry from the Workman's Point of View. 
WILLIAM GREENWOOD. The Glasgow Family Home. F.D. Moore. 
[A new institution for the accommodation of widows, and widowers, 
with children.] Wage-earning Children. Mrs. Epita Hoaa. 4A 
footnote to Ruskin. Herspert Buunt. [“ Not all work is or can 
be art.”] 
In his review of Parliamentary Enquiries, &¢., Mr. Cannan, referring 
to the last report of the Registrar-General, argues that 
“The people of England are following the example of the people of 
France and becoming sterile.” ‘* The percentage of the increase of marriages 
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from 1893 to 1897 was nearly as great as from 1869 to 1873, 14 per cent. as 
against 16 per cent., but the increase of births is only 1 per cent. in the-later as 
against 103 per cent. in the earlier period.” 


The balance is not redressed by colonial natality. 


The Fortnightly Review. 
June. 


The Government Factory Bill. GrrtrruDE TUCKWELL. 


The Nineteenth Century. 


August. 
Ordinary Business Principles. 
The opinions of Sir James Blyth, Sir Andrew Fairbairn, and others 
on the advantages of personal responsibility, payment by results, and 
romotion by merit. 


The Contemporary Review. 
August. 
Municipal Trading. Rosert Donan. 
An answer to Lord Avebury’s attack in July. 
ln International Wheat Corner. J. D. WHELPLEY. 


Curious details of the proposal made by Russia in 1896 to the 
United States to keep up the price of wheat. 


The National Review. 
August, 1900. 


The Economic Revolution in Germany. Ernest WILLIAMS. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
August, 1900. 


1 Difficulty with American Census Taking. Wawurer F, Witwcort. 
That statistics based upon records not made until the end of the 
period to which the statements apply are untrustworthy is maintained 
by reference to the methods of the American Census office. 
The Iron Industry in the United States. Il. F. W. Taussta. 
; Are the recent increase in production and decrease in price of iron 
due to protection, and if so is the result worth the cost ?_ The cost cannot 
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be calculated with precision ; one element was the unsteadiness incident 
toa limited market. The main causes of recent progress are (1) the supply 
of cheap and good ore and coal (2) the better handling of these materials. 
These causes would have operated without protection. But perhaps the 
operation was quickened by protection? This question is more closely 
considered in the light of general reasoning and special experience. It is 
predicted that ‘‘ as the twentieth century moves on the protective system 
will have less and less hold of public attention.” 

The Gas Commission of Massachusetts. Joun H. Gray. 

A sequel to the four articles on The Gas Supply of Boston in the 
Quarterly Journal of 1898 and 1899. 


Competition actual and theoretical. JoHN Bascoms. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
June, 1900. 


Trusts. Pror. J. B. Cuark. 

A brilliant survey of the power of monopoly and the means of 
restricting it leads up to the recommendation to give to potential 
competition greater effectiveness. ‘This puts the trust in a position 
where its security will depend not on its power to destroy competitors 
unfairly but on its power to meet them fairly. ... Make the in- 
dependent competitor safe. Let him make a fair living, and if the 
trust, by real economy, makes a better living, no one will complain.”’ 

Money and Prices, Pror. Ricumonp Mayo-Smiru. 

The silver issue, the relation between quantity of money and price- 
level, the methods of manipulating the price level and cognate topics 
are elucidated. 

The Origin, Purpose and Effect of the Direct Clause of the Federal 
Constitution. I. Pror. C. T. Buniock. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
June, 1900. 


Recent: Monetary Legislation. J. Lawrence Laueuury. The Place of 
the Service-tax in Modern Finance. J. H. Hamintoy. The Building 
Trades Conflict in Chicago,. 8. V. Linpuotm. The Pooling of 
Railway Freight Cars. J. R. CaAvanaGu. i 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
June. 


Les Principes de la Révolution de 1789 et le Socialisme (suite et fin). 
E. Martineau. L’exposition d’ Economie Sociale. G.pE Novvion, 
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La Statistique des affaires et ses enseignements. Cu. Limousin. 
Le mouvement scientifique et industriel. D. Betuet. Revue di 
lV’ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques (du 20 février au 30 
Mai, 1900). J. Lerort. La Guerre au point de vue économique. 
ROUXEL. 


July. 
L’héritage du XIX* siécle. F. Passy. L’exposition d’économie 
sociale. Les sociétés co-opératives de consommation. G. DE 


Novuvion. Le mouvement Financier et Commercial. M. Fasrer. 
Revue des principales publications économiques de l’étranger. M. 
Buock. La Proposition de loi Dron-Rajon sur les marchés & livrer. 
A. E. Sayous. 

August. 


Les intéréts Européens en Chine. D. Bettet. La Perse et son systéme 
monétaire. COMBES DE LEsTRADE. Revue des principales publi- 
cations économiques en langue Frangaise. M. Rovuxen. Le 
Socialisme Municipal. H. Boviit. Une Institution de prévoyance 
dans UV Inde nierlandaise. A. DE MALARCE. 


Revue @ Economie Politique (Paris). 
May. 

La derniére enquéte royale sur la crise agricole en Angleterre. A. 
SoucHon. Quelques problémes du Salaire. E,. Waxwetner. La 
Cénécosophie et M. Ch. Limousin, L. L. Vauttuier. Evaluation 
de la fortune privée en France (suite). V. TuRvuQay. 


June. 


La Repartition des Primes. L. Brocarp. 

A discussion of the best method of distributing the bounty on the 
production of ships between two classes of producers, “‘ les armateurs ”’ 
and ‘‘ les constructeurs.”’ 

La Statistique et son réle pour la Socrété contemporaine. Lucien 
BROcARD. 
Evaluation de la Fortune privée en France. V. TuRQUAN. 

A continuation of an inquiry into the amounts and kinds of 

wealth in different departments. 


Jahrbiicher fiir National Oekonomie (Jena). 


June. 
Die italienischen Arbeitkammern. V.Joun. Wirtschaftliche Zustiénde 
in Aegypten wihrend der griechisch-rémischen Periode. C. WaAcus- 
MUTH. Taxation in various aspects, and an account-book of the 
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era of the Ptolemies—giving a private individual’s expenditure from 
day to day on bread, wood, &c.—form the interesting topics of 
this first article. 


July. 


Grosshdndler und kleinhdndler in deutschen Mittelalter. G. BrELow. 


Zeitschrift fiir gesamte Staatswissenschaft (Tubingen). 
1900. No. 3. 


Die zweckmiissigste Form der Arbeitslosenversicherung. Dr. F. KeMPEL. 
Zur Preisbildung. E. Fuur: Die Kleinsten Grundsteuer und 
Gebiéudesteuerquoten in dem italienischen Stewerrechte. Lwuiat 
Nina. 


The third No. (Heft) of the ninth volume of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Volkswirtschaft contains a statement of the new “ Ausgleich”’ with 
Hungary. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
June. 


La Situazione del Mercato Monetario. X. Sunto di Alcuni Capitol 
di un Nuovo Trattato di Economia Pura del Prof. Pareto. V. 
PARETO. 

As announced in the notice of the article of which this is the 
continuation, (Economic Journat, Vol. 10, p. 290) the ‘line of in- 
difference” plays a great part in Prof. Pareto’s new version of 
mathematical theory. The fundamental data of pure economics are, 
(1) The individual’s order of preference, the indication of the choice 
that he would make ; (2) The obstacles that restrain his choice. 

‘We have no need of any abstract entity like value in use, value 
in exchange, utility, final degree of utility, &c.” 


I Popoli e la lotta contro il Militarismo, E. Grretti. La Politica 
Economica della scuola Classica e quella della scuolo storica. A. 
Graziani. Una Inchiesta sulla Insequestrabilita dei salari in 
Francia. i. CERNEzzI. 

July. 


Sur Principio Economico. B. Croce. [A study in first principles.] 
La questione dell’ Emigrazione in Italia. A. Bosco. Manicome 
e la Finanza locale. E. Fornasart pit VERcE. Le Comunitd di 
Villaggio in India. N. Tamassia, J. TIvARONI. 


August. 


Il Momento Economico dell’ arte. U. Mazzoua. Sul Fenomeno Eco- 
nomico. V. Pareto. [A study on first principles, bringing out 
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the author’s new views on choice as a fundamental fact.) La 
riunione Internazionale degli Economisti. Kk. Girerri. Politica ed 
Heonomia. T. CANOVAI. Nota su aleunt Risultamenti delle 
Elezioni Politiche. A. BERTOLINI. 


Economisk Tidskrift (Stockholm). 


In the May number of the Swedish journal, the points of difference 
hetween the two German socialists, Ed. Bernstein and Karl Kautsky 
are discussed. The author of the article, Hr. Joh. R. Nilsson, regards 
the strife between these as of no importance from the point of view of 
economic theory, but of importance as marking the blind trust in 
\uthority on the part of the leaders of the social democrats, which is 
hown in the manner in which Kautsky meets the views of Bernstein. 


The most recent contributions to the discussion of the Coal 
(Juestion are reviewed by the Editor in the June number. 


The title of the new economic periodical, which has appeared in 
Russia this year is (being translated) ‘‘ National Economy, a journal of 
social science and impartial criticism on the subjects of political 
economy, finance, civic and agricultural economy and statistics.” 
[t is edited and published (at St. Petersburg) by Professor L. U. 
Chodsky; and is to appear every month (except July and August). 
The Editor states in his preface what is sufficiently clear from the 
contents, that the aim of this new journal is to embrace all economic 
theory and observation with as little exclusiveness as is consistent 
with thoroughness. It is not designed merely for the inner circles of 
specialists. On the other hand, the journals previously existing were 
either wholly official or wholly professional, while economic articles 
in magazines had the drawbacks of their surroundings. An organ was 
needed for serious economic students; and they seem to have found a 
sood one. The width of interests embraced by the new periodical is 
attested by the contents of the first number :— 

(1) Preface. By the Eprror. (2) Quantitative Analysis in Social 
Science. Prof. A. Fortunatorr. (3) Primitive Currency and the 
Evolution of the old Russian Monetary Systems. V.V. Sviatovsky. 
(4) Bureau of Labour in US. and its Operations ; Hand and Machine 
Labour. A. KorenNekorr. (5) The Coal Crisis. A. Rarsea. (6) 
Navigation under the Russian Flag. KE. Krinorr, (7) Economic Life 
in the West (proceedings of economic interest in France, England 
(Transvaal War, and Congress of Railway Servants), Germany, Spain, 
Switzerland, Austria, Hungary. Privat-docent J. M. Gonpsrern. 
(8) Practical Municipal Government. H. Scuréper. (9) Review of 
the Economic Situation in Itussia. (10) Review of Literature (books 
Russian and Foreign on Economic Subjects). (11) Statistics (Cash 
in Russian Banks, &c., &c., on 1st January, 1899). (12) Economic 
Chronicle and Legislation. 

We gladly add to our anthology of serial literature this new and 
flourishing specimen, but to prolong the metaphor we can hardly hope 
to preserve all its blossoms if the number of petals continues to be so 
great. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Arkinson (B.). Ruskin’s Social Experiment at Barmouth. Lon- 
don: Clarke. 1900. 8vo. Pp. 54. 6d. 


Beza (H.). Houses for the Working Classes. London: P. S. King. 
1900. 8vo. Pp. 48. 1s. 

[Papers read before a National Conference in 1900, by C. Edwards and others ; 
with a select bibliography by Sidney Webb.] 

Bipwetu (W. H.). Annals of an East Anglian Bank: History of 
the Norwich and Norfolk Bank. Norwich. 1900. 4to. Pp. 400. 
Illus. 12s. 6d. 


CuatMers (T.). Charity. Selections of Passages and Scenes to 
illustrate his Social Teaching and Practical Work. Arranged by N. 
Masterman. London: Constable. 1900. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Gipson (ArTHUR H.). Natural Economy. Birmingham : Cornish. 
1900. 

Luoyp (H. D.). A Country without Strikes: A Visit to the Com- 
pulsory Arbitration Court of New Zealand. New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Co, 2mo. Pp. 183. $1. 

[Eulogistic account of the statute and of its working. Mr. W. P. Reeves, some 
time Minister of Labour in New Zealand, contributes an introduction. ] 

MackeNzIE (Matcoum). Social and Political Dynamics. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1900. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

[‘‘ An Exposition of the Function of Money as the Measure of Contract, Trade, 
and Government, viewed from the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Jurispru- 
dence, in Refutation of Economic Dogmas.”] 

Spaur (CHARLES B.). American Working People. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1900. 


Wuirmore (C. A.). Municipal London. London: A. and C., 
Black. 1s. 


Cuase (CHARLES H.), Elementary Principles of Economics. 
Chicago: Charles Kerr. 

Cuark (J. B.). The Distribution of Wealth. A Theory of Wages, 
Interest, and Profits. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1900. 8vo. 
Pp. 473. $3. 

Jones (E. D.). Economie Crises. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1900. 12mo. Pp. 251. $1.25. 


Ammon (O.). L’ordre social et ses bases naturelles. Esquisse 
d’une anthroposociologie. Paris. 1900. 8vo. Pp. 543. 10/7. 
[The translator is H. Muffang.] 
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AnstAux (Maurice). L’Industrie du Tressage de la Paille dans la 
Vallée du Geer. Bruxelles: J. Goemaere. 1900. Pp. 82. 

[This is the second volume of the Report issued by the Belgian Minister of Com- 
merce and Labour on Home Workin Belgium. The author states that the formerly 
prosperous industry of straw-plaiting has been gradually declining since about the 
year 1885, and believes that in a few years it will be practically extinct. He finds 
the cause of this in foreign competition, especially during the last few years in that 
of China, not only in foreign markets, but even in the straw-hat making trade in 
Belgium itself. ] 


Cuarnuey-Bert. Java et ses habitants. 1 vol. petit in 8vo. Pp. 
376. Paris: Colin. 

[The author is the son-in-law and secretary of Paul Bert, who was Governor of 
Tonking ten years ago. M. Chailley-Bert, known as a writer on English colonisa- 
tion in India, here studies Dutch colonisation with especial reference to the native 
population.] 


GeRMAIN (Martin). La grande industrie en France sous le régne 
de Louis XV. lvol. Large 8vo. Pp. 402. Paris. 

[The sequel of a work on la grande industrie en France sous le régne di 
Louis XIV. Though the period embraced in the present volume coincides with that 
f the Physiocratic School, the author mostly confines himself to the history of facts, 
many of them very interesting.] 


Lozé (Ep.). Les charbons britanniques et leur épuisement. Paris : 
Béranger. 1900. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 1200. 25 fr. 

[A work of much erudition. ‘‘ Between 1950 and 1960 the exceptional advantages 
which the Britannic coal mines have created for shipping, for industry, and for 
commerce, will tend to disappear.”’] 


Sayous (AnpRE E.). De la création en Suisse d’une Banque 
Centrale d’Emission. Paris: Rousseau. 1900. 


Apter (Pauz). Die Lage der Handlungs-gehilfen gemiiss den 
Erhebungen der Kommission fiir Arbeiterstatistik. Stuttgart: J. G. 
Cotta. 1900. Pp. xvi—197. 

[The greater part of the work is devoted to the conditions of employment of shop 
assistants, but it includes also a short section on the conditions of other business 
employees. It contains extensive statistical tables and a bibliography.] 


BAMBERGER (Lupwic). Ausgewiihlte Reden und Aufsiitze tiber 
Geld- und Bankwesen. Im Auftrage des Vereins zum Schutz der 
deut. Goldwiihrg. hrsg. v. Karl Helfferich. Berlin: Guttentag. 1900. 
Svo. Pp. 159. 3m. 

[No. 1 in Schriften des Vereins zum Schutz der deutschen Goldwiihrung. ] 

GoupsTEIN (Dr. I.). Bevélkerungsprobleme und Berufsgliederung 
in Frankreich. Berlin: J.Guttentag. 1900. 8vo. Pp. 223. 

LouMANN (Dr. Frieprica). Die Staatliche Regelung der englischen 
Wollindustrie vom xv bis zum xviliJahrhundert. Leipzig: Duncker u. 
Humblot. 

MANTEUFFEL (D. Cart FREIHERR). Das Sparen. Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. 1900. Pp. 147. 

SomBart (WERNER). Aus Theorie und Geschichte der gewerk- 
schaftlichen Arbeiterbewegung. Jena: G. Fischer. 1900. 
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Scumotuer (G.). Grundriss der Allgemeinen Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre (Erster, grésserer Theil). Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot. 






1900. Pp. 482. 

































WeENcKSTERN (ApoLpH v.). Auf scholle und Welle. Leipzig: 
Duncker u. Humblot. 1900. Pp. 81. 
[Speeches in favour of the creation of a fleet.] 
Protezionismo industriale ed agricolo. Torino: 


Fanno (M.). 


Bocca. 1900. Pp. 133. 


Garri(G.). Agricoltura e socialismo. Palermo: Sandron. 1900. 
Laprio“A (ArtURO). Dividendo e produttivit’ marginali. Napoli. 


1900. 
Jouannis (A.J. DE). A proposito del libro di E. Zola ‘‘ Fecondita.” 
Florence: tip. Frat. Bencini. 1900. 12mo, Pp. 87. 
[The editor of L’Economista here sets forth his views on the Malthusian question 
reprinted from his own journal.] 
Nitti (F. 8.). Nord e Sud. 
Suprino (C.). 
Vireini (F.). 
zione. Milan: Hoepli. 


1900. 
1900. 


Torino: Roux. 


Il capitale salari, Torino: Bocca 


La co-operazione nella sociologia e nella legisla- 
1900. 8vo. Pp. 338. 1.501. 
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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


DECEMBER, 1900 


THE MONETARY CONDITION OF INDIA. 


BEFORE discussing the present monetary condition of India, I 
propose to give a brief epitome of what has occurred since the 
mints were closed to the public in 1893. 

In that year, owing to the representations of certain banks 
which had imported silver, or owned silver on its way East, the 
Government took over and coined 192 lakhs of silver. It has also 
coined about 50 lakhs of silver from recalled rupees. This year 
it has purchased silver and coined about 230 lakhs of rupees up 
to the end of May, and more is being coined.! 

Two hundred lakhs have been further added to the circulation 
by way of the Paper Currency Department. In December 1896, 
Government issued 200 lakhs worth (nominal) of the scrip of its 
permanent debt to the Paper Currency Department, which in 
return released 200 lakhs of rupees from its vaults. In January 
1898 power was taken to issue notes in India, against gold 
deposited in London. Up to date £1,500,000 has been so 
deposited. The amount of currency has, however, not been 
equivalently increased for £500,000 of this was recently sold 
to the Bank of England, and the proceeds utilized to buy 
silver. In September, 1899 gold which since 1893 was receivable 
in payment of Government dues, was declared legal tender. Up 
to date (lst June 1900) about 14} crores of gold has been 
received by Government. Of this the Paper Currency De- 
partment holds 124 crores, having released an equivalent 
quantity of rupees, and the rest is in circulation or in our 
treasuries, or has been absorbed. 

' It is officially announced that the coinage this calendar year will be about 84 
crores of rupees, 
No. 40.—vou. x. H H 
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Summarizing the above, we find that the circulating medium 
has been increased by 





192+ 50+230+200+150 (equivalent of 1 million sterling) + 1233 
= 2055 lakhs 


which figures may safely be raised to 2100—the addition repre- 
senting the gold now circulating or taking the place of silver. In 
other words, the addition to the Currency from 1893 to 1899 has : 
been at the rate of 350 lakhs a year. To this should be added 
whatever amount of rupees has emerged from hoards. Against 
this, however, certain deductions should be made. 250 lakhs of 
rupees have been recalled. Account, too, must be taken of rupees 
lost by migration by sea and land, rupees melted in distant tracts, 
rupees hoarded afresh and rupees lost. Again, several Native States 
are taking to the use of our rupee. Amongst them are the important 
States of Bhopal, Kashmir, Bikani, Jodhpur and Gwalior. It is 
true that we have coined for them separately. Yet it is probable 
that the enlargement of the area of circulation reduces the volume 
of currency available in British India. Enough has perhaps now 
been said to give a faint idea of the complexity of the question so 
often put. Has the circulation increased or decreased since 1893? 
Prior to that date a coinage yearly of about 8 crores apparently 
kept the circulation in equilibrium. Since then the additions 

to the circulation has been much less even after allowing 

for the reappearance of hoarded rupees. On the other hand 
the practice of melting rupees, which was the greatest source of 
loss, has received a permanent check. My personal opinion is 
that the circulating medium, owing to the large arrivals of gold, 
which have released silver locked up in the note reserve, has 
increased since 1893, and that there has been (at any rate latterly) 

no contraction of the currenvy. Why, then, it will be asked, has 
the rupee risen from an exchange value of 1s. 2}d. to ls. 4d? 
There is really nothing paradoxical in the situation. Since 1893 
the population has been growing and trade increasing. Gold is 
being abundantly mined and its value in terms of silver and com- 
modities (including a monopoly rupee) falling. I regard the 
cheapening of gold as the real cause of the improvement in 
exchange. 

With this introductory recapitulation of the course of events 
since 1893 the way has been smoothed for the proposed dis- 
cussion of our India difficulties. So far it cannot be said they 
have been systematically faced. The Government has never 
clearly realized that contraction of Currency takes place by the 
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accentuation of periods of tight money. As each period ap- 
proached, no preparation was made, and a refuge from each suc- 
cessive and dangerous situation was found in temporary make- 
shifts. In the winter of 1896 two crores were taken from the 
Currency reserve, in the winter of 1897 silver was issued against 
(1,500,000 of gold in London, and this year matters were left to 
slide. Gold poured into the country causing grave embar- 
rassment to the administration, which had done nothing to 
provide for the inflow after seven years of warning. No one 
would take a form of Currency which was not readily convertible 
on demand; and to avert a complete breakdown in the monetary 
arrangements of Government resort is being had to a feverish 
coinage of rupees to which no end has been set. The force of the 
above remarks is directed not against any particular step but 
against the absence of any clear idea as to the aim to be achieved. 
[t is easy however—too easy—to criticise with severity what has 
been done, but not so easy to prescribe the right course to pursue. 
Broadly speaking any systematic action should follow one of 
hree lines of cleavage: that so ably advocated by Mr. Lindsay, 
that outlined by Sir Edgar Vincent, or the establishment 
simpliciter of a gold standard and a gold currency. 

Mr. Lindsay’s scheme as it has gradually soaked into the 
understanding of the public has deservedly gained supporters. 
[t has the merit of leaving the currency of the country as it was. 
On the other hand, the idea of pulling rupees in and out of the 
melting pot as they may be required has always, perhaps unjustly, 
appeared too like the proceeding of a conjurer. The Govern- 
ment too has shrunk from assuming the indeterminable liability 
involved in an undertaking to keep the rupee and gold at a 
fixed par. 

Sir Edgar Vincent is of opinion that India, like Egypt, could 
attain a stability in exchange if gold circulated in the large 
towns. This margina] currency would ebb and flow, steadying 
exchange according to the conditions of the money market. 
He, however, agrees so far with Mr. Lindsay that he thinks the 
position would be rightly strengthened by an additional backing 
of some millions of gold. This gold he would obtain by sub- 
stituting gold or gold debt for the equivalent amount of silver 
debt now held in the Paper Currency Department. At present 
he Government of India hold in the Paper Currency Department 
as part security for their note issue scrip for ten crores of their 
rupee debt, which was of course obtained by purchase ! in the open 
1 With the exception of 200 lakhs already referred to. 
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market. This scrip he would change for an equivalent quantity 
of gold or gold scrip. In other words, he would unobtrusively 
borrow in gold. The difficulty, however, in making his whole 
scheme effective is the same in nature though not in degree, as 
must be experienced in following the third alternative not yet 
discussed. India, unlike Eygpt, has a paper currency, and a 
considerable quantity of gold can only enter the urban circulation 
by displacing notes. It would, however, be quite possible to 
attain this end by adopting expedients similar to those that will 
be alluded to later on when discussing the last remaining line of 
policy. Moreover, this system would distinctly constitute an 
economic advance in monetary policy. The use of gold would 
be small, and the use of paper, which is the better vehicle for 
large payments and remittances, would in the main continue and 
increase, the Indian system being susceptible of considerable 
improvement. 

There are, however, weighty objections to the adoption of the 
Egyptian system with the addition of the proposed manipulation 
of the note reserve. There is a rooted distrust, especially in 
England, of all currency arrangements in which there is a 
trace of Government management or intervention. Though the 
standard would be automatic in the all important sense that the 
mints would be open to one metal, yet people dislike the idea of 
Government meddling by executive arrangements in the variations 
of exchange, even though the effect of its action should be to 
prevent extreme oscillation. It is not proposed to defend this 
objection. Many would not admit its validity in this case. But 
the prejudice exists, and a wise Government must take it into 
consideration. Yet another serious objection les in the way. 
Gold would be the standard, but be conspicuous by its rarity. 
The circulation would be almost entirely silver, although the 
silver coins would be tokens only. It would be excessively 
difficult to determine how much should be coined and still more 
difficult to adhere to a determination once formed. India, unlike 
Egypt, is not despotically governed by one all-powerful English- 
man. It has a large public, commercial and native. It is under 
the dual control of two Governments, and its finance is the play- 
ground of the parliamentary bore. The interest of nearly every 
one is towards inflation. Each trade will complain that a high 
rate of interest means a starved currency. Each exporter will at 
times shriek for more rupees when seeking to move his produce 
during busy seasons. Whatever the Government decision, it 
would be generally unpopular and not uncommonly upset. How 
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easy the graceful concession when profit is immediate whilst re- 
tribution limps! 

We have now come to the third course open to the Indian 
Government, a gold standard with a gold currency. Until 
recently many have been deterred from proposing a gold currency 
for India under the idea that the proposal would meet with most 
determined opposition from the powerful financial houses in the 
city. The evidence, however, taken before the recent committee, 
has shown that if this were ever true it is so no longer. In the 
immediate future there is likely to be enough gold for all. There 
is, too, one powerful argument in favour of this simple change. 
[tis a change to the English practice. Apart from the importance 
of unifying the two systems, anything English disarms criticism 
and requires (amongst Englishmen) little justification. Another 
creat advantage has already been hinted at. The more gold gets 
into the currency of India the more secure the gold standard is, 
for the more there is to go back to arrest a drooping exchange. 
But the greatest advantage of this line of action, as compared 
with the other two alternative courses, is that with a considerable 
cold currency silver becomes in reality as well as in name a token 
currency, and the question of the volume to be coined yearly can 
be approached in somewhat the same way as that of the coinage 
of other subsidiary currency. It will take time to ascertain the 
rate of wastage of rupees under these altered conditions, but it is 
probable that a yearly coinage of not less than 3 crores will be 
required. As business and the population grows this figure will 
require augmentation. The real difficulty in establishing a gold 
currency is the practical difficulty of getting the gold into the 
circulation and keeping it there. But this could be done with a 
little care and determination with a judicious mixture of coaxing 
and coercion. In the first place it is essential that Government 
should do everything in its power to give silver in exchange for 
sovereigns (in reasonable quantities) at its numerous treasuries. 
When arrangements to effect this have been made, much can be 
done. The Postal Department could be directed to pay a con- 
siderable proportion of its country money orders in gold. Probably 
its business would fall off temporarily. But savings must be 
remitted, and the wage earner (say) in Bengal will soon find it 
more economical to remit by money order as before (changing 
the gold he gets at the other end at the treasury if necessary) 
than by sending silver. At the same time Government should 
lose no opportunity of popularizing gold. It might be given 
certain advantages over paper. At present its most serious com- 
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petitor is the 5 rupee and 10 rupee note. These notes are ac- 
cepted in payment of Government dues at railways and at post 
offices even when they belong to a different circle of issue. This 
concession might be withdrawn so as to encourage the half and 
whole sovereign. Indeed, if necessary, Government should 
reluctantly go further and stop the issue of the 5 rupee note. A 
certain proportion of high salaries might be paid in gold, and 
_ Government might require, if these measures did not produce the 
required effect, that certain taxes should be paid wholly or partially 
in gold. Resolute action would no doubt thus secure the use of 
gold as money! in India (it was popular in South India where it 
formerly circulated for a very long period). But it must be 
reiterated that the secret of success lies in Government securing 
as far as possible the acceptor from loss by cashing gold to a 
reasonable extent freely on demand. Finally a favourable oppor- 
tunity might be seized to limit the legal tender of silver to sums 
not exceeding 10,000 rupees. 

If this third course be the one on which Government elects 
to embark, it would be an additional advantage if the step 
advocated in connection with Sir Edgar Vincent’s ideas be taken, 
namely, if the silver scrip held in the note reserve department be 
replaced by gold or gold scrip. 

3efore leaving the subject a word regarding hoarding will not 
be out of place. Money circulates slowly in India. The produce 
of one harvest is turned into silver and made to last until the 
next. But hoarding proper is not nearly so prevalent as is 
usually supposed. Undoubtedly great princes and states hoard, 
but even they are taking to investing their surplus revenues. 
Moreover, sooner or later the family spendthrift succeeds and 
scatters his patrimony. Still, if gold enters the currency it will 
no doubt be hoarded more than at present, and probably in 
preference to silver. Just as the sight of means to do ill deeds 
makes ill deeds done, so gold at hand will be readily grasped, and 
withheld from circulation. Those advocating this course would 
be failing in straightforwardness if they did not make this 
admission. The quantity so removed is not however likely to 
be so great as to in any way derange the present relation of the 
precious metals. 

' The circulation of five and ten rupee notes is roughly five crores, I see no 
reason why gold should not circulate in a few years to a greater extent than this, 
displacing silver also somewhat 
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II. 


In what has been said above every care has been taken to 
simplify the analysis by introducing as little as possible con- 
siderations relating to the paper currency system, the seasonal 
variations of the money market, and the desirability or otherwise 
of a change in Indian banking. Every one is probably aware 
that the idea of amalgamating the Indian Presidency Banks first 
suggested by Mr. Hambro in the sessions of the currency com- 
mittee was taken up by Government and is now being formulated. 
[t is supposed that the amalgamation will give India the entrée 
into the London money market and enable it to borrow! at 
times of pressure. The proposal has been coldly received. 
English capital, loanable for short periods will, it is thought, 
come to India fast enough if opportunity exists for its pro- 
fitable employment, and there is a likelihood of it being 
possible to bring it back without a loss from exchange. It 
is not apparent how its import will be furthered by creating 
a bank with larger capital. It is, moreover, far from certain that 
at present a larger capital could be employed with advantage so 
as to return over the whole year an attractive rate of interest to 
the bank’s shareholders. Other considerations also make it 
doubtful whether the establishment of a central bank would on 
the whole be beneficial. India is a very large country. Distances 
are too great for meetings between the local directors. It is 
difficult to obtain the right stamp of men for managing the bank. 
Merchant firms of the old class no longer exist. Most of the 
houses of business are now mere commission agents. The 
managers of these when exceptionally able and successful rarely 
stay long in India and take leave frequently. ‘The imterests of 
the Presidencies are often antagonistic. The creation of a 
huge monopoly would give the central institution a great power 
over the other banks. There is no reason to suppose that it 
would be right to create such a power, or that it could be 
exercised with discrimination. Banks deals mainly with credit, 
and credit must always be a matter of local knowledge. The 
plain truth, however, is that the real objective of this movement 
so far as it obtains support in commercial circles is two-fold. It 

| The present Presidency Banks might be allowed to borrow in England. The 


Bank of England is not allowed to borrow abroad because of international com- 
plications. This argument does not apply as between England and India. 
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is the control of the balances of Government and the management 
of the paper currency. 

The Indian system of securing the balances of the State has 
provoked much controversy of recent years, and the history of its 
origin and the causes of its institution require to be explained 
before the present position of affairs can be justly apprehended. 
Years ago, in the anxious times of 1866, the Bank of Bombay 
failed. Its management, never good, failed signally. On its 
resuscitation it continued to overtrade and keep too small re- 
serves, and in 1874 was unable to honour the demand of 
Government for its funds. Lord Northbrook then formed the 
opinion that it was not safe to entrust the custody of the 
balances to the Presidency banks, and withdrew them into the 
reserve treasuries of Government. The banks were greatly 
dissatisfied, and in 1876 the principle that Government must 
keep control of its own funds was reaffirmed, whilst Govern- 
ment undertook to keep minimum balances totalling 70 lakhs 
in the three Presidency banks. In 1888—89 the bank was again 
in serious difficulties, and on this and other occasions both it 
and the Bank of Bengal have had to obtain the assistance of 
Government to avoid financial embarrassment. It is an easy 
matter to justify the policy of Government. In India the 
resources and transactions of the Government bear a very high 
proportion to those of trade, and it is of great importance that 
trade should not be allowed to rely in a false security upon the 
support of funds which Government frequently may have 
occasion to withdraw without notice. The public have also a 
very erroneous impression of the funds that would be available 
to trade were the system of reserve treasuries abandoned. This 
point has been well put by Sir James Westland, than whom 
there is no greater living authority upon Indian questions of 
this kind. Ten crores, he says (I condense his remarks), may 
seem a large cash balance, but of it six and a half crores are 
required for Government’s numerous treasuries or paying centres, 
whilst the head offices of the banks have rarely less than 
1} crores! in their balances. The quantity, therefore, in the 
Government reserve rarely exceeds 2 crores. When it is re- 
collected that this is the only sum available to meet sudden 
emergencies, it will be admitted that Government cannot be 
justly accused of sitting on funds which could safely be lent to 


1 Exclusive of any large sums belonging to Government but held at the bank 
branch offices. 
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trade. It is, however, most indubitably true that Government 
at present is working with balances far too low for efficient 
and economical management. At their lowest balances now 
run down yearly to a figure below eight crores. Hitherto 
Government business has been carried on, but with great 
difficulty, for it has been feasible to utilise a system of transfers 
between the note issue department and the treasuries which Sir 
James Westland estimates saves the employment of another 
crore of rupees. Owing to gold choking the reserve of our 
uote issue department these transfers can no longer be effected 
with the same ease and efficiency. Moreover, since Sir James 
Westland wrote, some twelve years have passed and transactions 
have multiplied. The Indian treasuries cannot be properly 
worked in present conditions with a minimum balance of less 
than 10 crores of rupees. 

Even if the general validity of what has been urged above 
be admitted, there is an argument which requires grave con- 
sideration. The trade of India is mainly in raw material and 
produce—indigo, opium, tobacco, cotton, jute, oil seeds and food 
crains. That is to say, it has fixed periods of activity corre- 
sponding with the various harvests. Now Government collects 
2 large part of its revenue from the land, and its demands 
necessarily fall due at the time when the peasant can best pay. 
We thus find Government has withdrawn rupees, and has its 
largest surplus at a time when trade needs silver most to move 
produce. As this difficulty is due to Government action and 
Government has the monopoly of currency arrangements, it is 
clearly the duty of Government to do what it can to assist the 
operations of trade, which Government has been compelled to 
impede. This point will be taken up later on in the discussion 
of the paper currency system. 

Under the Act regulating the note issue, India is split up into 
four circles which issue their own notes, which are cashable as of 
right only at the respective offices of issue, though treasuries and 
other circles will cash their own and foreign circle notes when 
convenient. Notes of another circle are also received by Govern- 
ment in post office transactions, and in discharge of Government 
dues. The convertibility of the notes is secured by ten crores of 
the Indian silver debt held by the Paper Currency Department ; 
any notes issued above this limit are covered by gold or silver. 
By arecent change in the law, Government is bound to issue 
a note for gold or silver, and may in return cash a note in 
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gold or silver at its option. The place where the cash or 
currency note reserve shall be stored is not declared by statute, 
and in consequence much of the remittance business of the 
Government and commerce is effected by a manipulation of this 
reserve. Thus, suppose Government has in its treasury balances 
at A a lakh of rupees which it wants at Calcutta, the treasurer at A 
locks it up and credits a lakh to the currency reserve, and the 
currency department at Calcutta pays over a lakh to the Calcutta 
treasury. So again, if A wants its lakh back, any treasury which 
has a lakh to spare transfers it in its books from treasury to 
currency, and A releases its own lakh for its own use by crediting 
treasury and debiting currency. These operations are often on a 
large scale. It is not unusual to transfer fifty or one hundred 
lakhs of rupees lying in up-country treasuries to currency note 
reserve, thus enabling the authorities at Calcutta or Bombay to 
take the equivalent in rupees from the currency note reserve to 
spend on the general purposes of Government. The intrusion 
into the currency note reserve of over twelve crores of gold has 
seriously interfered with this system of transfers. It is however 
still very largely used, and will revive when gold has settled down 
into our currency system. It would, however, be very seriously 
interfered with, should the note department be made over to a 
Presidency bank or banks. No doubt some quid pro quo would 
be taken, but it is not probable that any adequate compensation 
will be gained by Government for the surrender of this expe- 
dient which has been most valuable to Government and to trade. 
Hitherto Government has granted transfers from Presidency to 
Presidency, and from district to district, to any bank or trader 
whom it could oblige without great inconvenience and at most 
reasonable rates. By obtaining control of the note system the 
central bank could manipulate the exchanges, and it would act 
as a monopolist and middleman between Government and the 
trader or banker. And the bank being master of the situation, 
Government would have to come to it when wanting silver or 
notes. That is to say, although the funds are mainly those of 
Government, it would always go to the wall, for when silver was 
at a premium the bank would take it and give notes, and vice 
versa. It is said that a central bank could largely promote the 
circulation of notes, and there can be no doubt it possesses 
certain facilities for so doing. But after all, what are they as 
against those of Government ? The bank could have perhaps about 
forty branches, whereas the Government has over 260 treasuries. 
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Moreover, how can a bank push a note except at the expense 
of the receiver ? If he wants it he will take it. And he can get 
it more easily from 260 places than from forty. At present 
Government receives its revenue in the form in which it pleases 
the taxpayer to pay. From these revenues it has to pay huge 
sums in silver to labour, constructing railways, roads, and canals, 
to the cultivators of opium, to remitters through the post office, 
xe. The difference after paying other demands, and such of its 
employes as desire silver is, with all surplus notes, at the disposal 
of the public. I see no reason whatsoever why Government 
should surrender control of the form of its resources into the 
hands of a central monopolist bank. 

It is not pretended that the present system is perfect. 
lmprovements might be devised in the management of transfers. 
The abuse of foreign circle notes for purposes of remittance might 
be checked. Small notes might be made universal without 
restriction of circle (unless this be thought unwise in view of 
popularizing gold). The fact, however, is that neither the public 
certainly not the public) nor a central bank would be satisfied 
with obtaining control of the present paper currency system. 
The root of the evil which is really troubling Indian commerce 
is far deeper than the question who controls the paper currency 
system ? Itis the want of elasticity. There is no means of adding 
to the counters of trade when trade is busy, and withdrawing 
them when trade is dull. Some relief may no doubt come from 
the European money market helping the Indian, but this alle- 
viation cannot always be afforded unless the period of tightness 
in one is that of ease in the other. And it is peculiarly difticult 
to import loanable capital unless it can go back without loss. 
This return is more easily accomplishable if a successful attempt 
is made from within India to prevent fluctuations due to seasonal 
pressure for currency. The remedy lies, it seems, in slackening 
the rigour of our note system. Government might perhaps issue 
up to say 3 crores of uncovered notes, which would either 
circulate and so relieve the pressure, or return for exchange into 
rupees,in which form they would undoubtedly circulate. When the 
tightness of the market relaxes they should be sternly recalled. 
Such over issues of notes would be formally treated on the books 
of Government as loans from currency to treasury, and the loans 
would be closed and the notes returned when the tension ceased. 
The method of issuing the notes would be in strengthening the 
balances of various treasuries so that some of their silver might 
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be liberated for the use of trade. Somewhat the same result 
could be attained in a different manner. The notes instead 
of being issued to the treasuries and so to the public could 
be loaned to the Presidency Bank or Banks, and the loans 
recalled at the same period as they would be under the alternative 
system. If this course were adopted some arrangement as regards 
interest would have to be made with the Bank. 
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SOME POLICIES OF THE COTTON SPINNERS’ 
TRADE UNIONS 


THIS paper deals only with some of the most prominent! policies 
pursued by the spinners with a view to making their remunera- 
tion as large as possible; and to ‘‘policy’’ we shall give an 
arbitrary significance, distinguishing it on the one hand from the 
men’s general aims and views as to their ‘‘ rights,” with respect 
both to remuneration and the control of industry, and on the 
other from the particular methods adopted in carrying their 
schemes into effect. 

Cotton-spinning as a separate industry for men did not appear 
till the end of the last century, when improvements in the loom 
had so largely added to. its efficiency that the existing rate of 
supply of yarn was insufficient to maintain the increased output 
of cloth demanded at the lower prices consequent upon diminished 
cost of production; and when, moreover, heavier jennies and 
mules, bearing more spindles, had been introduced to meet the 
increased demand for yarns, machines which called for greater 
strength to work them than that of the average woman. As soon 
as men, in any considerable numbers, began to drive these new 
appliances, spinners’ trade unions began to appear; naturally, 
because weavers’ clubs were common at that time, and so to form 
spinners’ clubs was but to follow custom—in some cases even to 
follow habit, since no doubt many of the new spinners had been 
members of the weavers’ societies. And it was equally natural 
that the spinners should follow the policy of the weavers. We 
therefore find the spinners strictly regulating apprentices, both 
their numbers and years of service, and even enforcing something 
of a patrimonial system:? and the reasons given for this policy 


' Nothing will be said, for instance, of short-time movements, which from the 
first have been intimately connected with the wages question. 

* See the rules of the following societies: Manchester, 1795 (in the Manchester 
Library); Oldham, 1796 (a reprint dated 1829 is in the possession of Mr Thomas 
Ashton, the secretary of the Oldham Province of the Spinners’ Association, and a 
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always contained as the most important the preservation of 
wages by restricting the supply of spinners. This state of 
affairs continued for some years; and there is every reason to 
suppose that for a time the spinners were far more successful 
than the weavers in getting their rules observed. But improve- 
ments in machinery were year by year adding to the difficulty of 
maintaining an apprenticeship system. Every new spinning 
machine carried more spindles than its predecessors, and soon 
additional piecing labour on the long machines became essential. 
The spinners, after futile attempts to suppress the long 
machines,! met the difficulty by refusing to recognise all the 
piecers as “learners.” Special emphasis was laid on this policy 
at the great Congress of Spinners of the British Isles at Ramsay, 
Isle of Man, in 1829.2 But for two reasons this solution was 
temporary only. The one, that improvements in machinery were 
not only adding to the size of mules but also taking from the 
difficulty of spinning, so that in a few years an observant piecer 
could learn to spin without much ‘‘ learning,” especially on the 
self-actor; but the self-actor was of no use for fine counts till its 
winding arrangements were perfected in the sixties, when, during 
the cotton famine, the use of the inferior Eastern cottons 
stimulated the improvement of machinery to work them up 
economically. The other reason was, that the spirit of the times 
was against restrictions of all kinds. The Government had 
repeatedly refused to sanction apprenticeship among the weavers ; 
and the apprenticeship rules came to be regarded as both obsolete 
and oppressive. By public opinion, therefore, and the new 
conditions on the mules, the spinners were forced into a new 
policy. 

The new policy of the spinners consisted merely in an 
emphatic interference with the demand for their labour by 


copy of this is among the Webb MSS.); Stockport, 1824 (printed as an appendix to 
the Parliamentary Report on Combinations, 1825), Glasgow (printed as an appendix 
to the Parliamentary Report on Combinations of 1838). Much information on the 
regulations imposed by the cotton-spinners’ trade-unions will be found in the 
evidence of witnesses connected with the cotton industry given to the Parliamentary 
Committees on Combinations of 1824, 1825 and 1838, and to the Committee on 
Manufactures of 1833. No mention is made of apprentices in the rules of the 
Manchester Society revised and amended on the 9th March, 1837. These rules 
form an appendix to the Parliamentary Report of 1838 referred to above. 

1 Account of the strike at Ashton in 1830 (published in the Report of Trade 
Societies for the Social Science Association, 1860). See also the accounts of the 
Manchester strike of 1829, and the Glasgow strike of 1837, given in the evidence of 
numerous witnesses connected with the cotton industry to the Parliamentary 
Committee on Combinations of 1838. 

2 A long report of this congress, written by Doherty, is in the Manchester Library 
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enforcing a definite proportion between spinners and machinery, 
and in making their supply-price firm, and insisting on their 
existing large share of the joint product of their labour and that 
of others. And so to-day there will work upon each pair of 
mules one highly-paid hand (the minder) and two or three 
hands with low wages (the piecers, with a scavenger sometimes), 
one of whom, the big piecer, will be roughly as efficient as 
the minder in many cases, especially where there are no girl 
piecers. I am inclined to think that had it not been for the 
policy of the spinners the two adults on the mule would be 
receiving wages more nearly alike than they are to-day. In 
short, the conditions of work might have resulted in short virtual 
apprenticeship, ending in a moderate wage, perhaps again to 
increase moderately ; but the policy of the spinners necessitated 
i system of long apprenticeship, with a higher wage ultimately. 
With a view to more completely understanding what the 
spinners have probably accomplished we must examine these 
contrasted systems in somewhat greater detail. Both long 
apprenticeship and short apprenticeship might be regulated so 
as to attract an equal number of hands, other things being equal. 
The extreme example of the one system is the calling of the 
barrister, of the other that of the unskilled labourer, whose 
luaximum wage may be acquired at the age of about eighteen. 
The economic justification of each depends upon the number of 
years required for attaining efficiency. Now the fact that the 
period of probation in the spinning industry has become greater, 
while the amount of dexterity required has become less—though 
perhaps more general intelligence is needed to-day than here- 
tofore—raises great doubts about the advantages of the existing 
relations between spinners and piecers. It is argued for the 
system that the enormous value of the machinery under the 
control of the spinner renders it specially desirable that he should 
be a picked man, and that the present arrangement gives a wide 
field for selection. It requires little thought to see that to this 
it may be urged in response that the spinner’s work is not such 
that spinners are born and not made, and that a narrower field 
for selection would give equally good results; also that the 
picked men do not necessarily remain to be picked. They, the 
best of the field, may pass into other trades; those who remain, 
working at a low wage, will tend to be the immobile, who are the 
least enterprising and quick-witted. Next we have to observe 
that the long-apprenticeship system has had disastrous results 
on the standard of life in many of the cotton towns. An 
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operative will frequently marry as a piecer, and his standard of 
life will then be based on a low weekly wage. Ten years later 
fortune may elevate him to the position of spinner, and his wage 
will be at once largely increased. By that time his standard of life 
has firmly set ; and even if the increased wage comes earlier, the 
change is so great that the standard can seldom rise to it. More- 
over, when he marries, his wife continues to work in the mill, 
and the half home life which this custom means tends to prevent 
the development of the full home life in later years. The result 
is too frequently deplorable waste and discomfort. 

The success of the spinners in carrying out their new policy 
is due in some part to the strength of their organisation, and to 
their position in forming a small but essential element in the 
combination of factors turning out a joint product; but it is 
due in some part to the peculiar weakness of the piecers. The 
piecers have never had a successful organisation. It is true that 
they have been members of the spinners’ clubs from the earliest 
times—they were even admitted to the great amalgamation of 
1829—and that since the seventies, when the spinners began to 
specially encourage their enlistment, they have joined in great 
numbers. But in these clubs, it has been asserted, they are 
organised in great part against themselves. They have no share 
in the management, and never had. Consequently in 1890 some 

30lton socialists separately organised the piecers ; but according 

to the Cotton Factory Times (24th Nov., 1893), the spinners 
induced the piecers to give up their new-born club. We may 
well ask here, but why did the piecers consent, why have they 
not since revolted, and why had they no clubs of their own 
before ? The reasons are not far to seek. The piecers all hope 
to become spinners soon, and find it hard to fight against their 
future bread and butter. Moreover, the ablest, who would make 
unionism a success, are as a rule the first to be promoted; again, 
those who made themselves prominent in organising their fellows 
would run the risk of never putting off the piecer and becoming 
the complete spinner. And lastly all piecers are poor. 

When one factor in production, engaged with other factors 
in turning out a joint product, is more successful than its 
associates in the bargain as to wages, the obvious response of 
the employer is to dispense with the more expensive kind of 
labour and substitute for it the cheaper, so far as that is possible 
And the master cotton spinners were not slow to act in this way. 
They tried to introduce the ‘‘ apprenticeship system,” “‘ the joining 
system”’ ‘‘ the doffing system,” “‘ the coupling of wheels,” and an 
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increased number of mules to a minder ;! and when they were 
checked in these attempts they took care to employ the expen- 
sive labour only when it was in the very prime of its efficiency, 
and to promote piecers to do its work as soon as it showed 
decay. 

A few words must now be said in explanation of these several 
systems. ‘‘ The coupling of wheels”’ explains itself. It consisted 
in connecting two or three pairs of mules with one pair of head- 
stocks (double- and treble-decking), so that the movements of 
two or three mules could be regulated at the same moment by 
one set of adjustments. The unions began to fight this system 
as early as 1835-6, and the dispute continued for many years 
after that; but as the mills became larger, and so capable of 
holding longer mules, the system of coupling ceased to spread. But 
still attempts were made to place two or three pairs of mules 
with one minder, even when they were not connected. This, 
however, the men found easy enough to resist, as each mule had 
its own headstock, and the system meant—necessarily with the 
old machinery—that piecers were doing minders’ work. Never- 
theless a variation of it, under the title of the “‘ doffing ’’ system, 
established itself at Glasgow; but only after the excesses of 
unionism had led to its destruction there in 1837. Women were 
placed on the mules and a highly paid supervisor was set to 
control three or four pairs. The system will be found sur- 
viving to-day, but it shows no signs of establishing itself in 
Lancashire. 

These were all attempts to add to the work of the highly 
paid hands ; but the remaining schemes above referred to (‘‘ join- 
ing’ and ‘‘the apprenticeship system’’) aim at introducing a 

class of labour at a lower wage. ‘‘ The apprenticeship system,” 
which followed in an attempt to achieve the same end by inducing 
spinners to pay premiums for their wheels,® consisted in the pro- 
motion of a piecer to spinning on the understanding that he should 
receive less than a spinner’s wage for a year or two, because he 
was in effect learning. But the scheme was so obviously an 
attack on wages that wherever it appeared it was immediately 


So far as Iam aware employers have never attempted to meet the difficulty, | 


consisting in an excess of adult labour, by placing one mule (instead of one pair) 
with each minder and allowing one assistant on each, since the time when, ac- 
cording to tradition, a spinner assisted a drunken companion by turning on his hee] 
and putting up his friend’s mule carriage after putting up his own, and thereby 


initiated the present system, 
Webb MSS. ; also History of the Marcroft Family. 
’ See, e.g., Minute Book of Bolton Society, Dec. 28, 1847. Extracts will be 
found inthe Webb MSS, 
No. 40.—VOL. X. 
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suppressed ; | and it cannot be said to have got a footing at any 
time. Far more threatening to the men’s policy is the “‘ joining 
system.’ This is identical with the apprenticeship system in 
recognising another quality of labour, but it differs in that it pro- 
vides a place for the new labour in the fresh combination of 
factors which it introduces. The same total wage is paid for the 
product of a pair of mules; but the residue, after payment fon 
piecing and scavenging, is divided between the two spinners 
in authority, who take the place of spinner and big piecer 
Naturally the unions set themselves stubbornly against “ join- 
ing’’;? but the practice was not extinguished. In 1883 a 
general strike on the question took place in the Leigh district, 
where alone the system then flourished to any extent, but the 
strike collapsed through the refusal of the men in one mill 
to come out. The policy of the union after that disaster has 
been apparently to prevent ‘‘joining’’ from spreading. But, 
if I might hazard a guess, I should say that the union never will 
prevail against it. It is an arrangement which is said to have 
great advantages for some styles of work, among the chief of 
which is greater uniformity in the quality and quantity of the 
output to be expected from partners than from single men, fo1 
the weakness of the one in some respect may be covered up by 
the strength of the other. And this advantage is said to more 
than counterbalance the defects naturally associated with divided 
responsibility, on some qualities of work. The system again is 
better for the men than the present arrangement, where there are 
many adult piecers, since they gain from it a moderate wage at 
an earlier age in the place of a higher wage in later life. And 
employers have argued that it is better for the men for this othe 
reason also, that the old spinner may be kept at work longer if 
his experience is linked with the vigour of a young partner. As 
it is, humanity and interest induce the masters to dismiss the 
elderly spinner when the frost of age has only slightly impaired 
his vitality, and promote the efficient and deserving piecer whos« 
reward has been long in coming. This practice has given the unio 
many uneasy moments. It is a practice which it is extremely difti- 
cultto check, becauseit is extremely difficult to find even moderately 
plausible grounds of objection. So far the union has proceeded 
in the following manner. It has argued that the only legitimat 
grounds for dismissal are inefficiency and insubordination ; then. 
' On this system see, e. g., report of committee meeting of the Bolton Society fo 
Feb. 27, 1859 (Webb MSS.). 
* Numerous references will be found in trade-union documents after 1866. 
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instead of investigating each case of dismissal, it has acted on the 
principle that men are being turned off for other reasons if more 
than a certain proportion of vacancies are created each year. The 
Bolton union even went the length of resolving at a general 
meeting “ that no member of this society shall render any assist- 
ance to a plecer commencing to spin at any mill where the 
vacancies for spinners are filled up at a less proportion than one 
practical spinner for every alternate vacancy.”’ 

This concludes all that can be offered here of my analysis 
of the policy of the spinners. While recognising the diffi- 
culty of the problem they have had to face, a difficulty consist- 
ing in a steady increase in the amount of piecing labour required, 
[ cannot regard what I conceive to be their solution as altogether 
satisfactory, since it tends to keep efficient labour at an in- 
efficiency wage. It should be remarked, however, that this 
solution is not universal, for in some places the difficulty has 
been met by the employment of many girl piecers, who, however, 
are not allowed to become minders. The Bolton union has 
recently endorsed this policy by advising that the employment 
of girl piecers should be encouraged. But neither can I regard 
this solution as generally satisfactory; especially in view of 
the heat of most spinning-rooms, a fact much emphasised by 
the unions some years ago when they sought to put a stop to the 
employment of women. In conclusion we may observe that in 
all probability future improvements in spinning-machinery will 
tend to lessen the difficulty we have been considering, by dis- 
placing to some extent mere piecing labour. 

S. J. CHAPMAN 











AN INVESTIGATION OF THE CAUSE OF TRADE 
FLUCTUATIONS. 


THE subject of ‘‘ Trade Fluctuations” is one which at various 
times has attracted an immense amount of attention. During 
periods of commercial depression especially, the subject has been 
discussed again and again in all its bearings, and the past records 
of the Royal Statistical Society and of the Economic Section of 
the British Association prove that the members of these two 
bodies have contributed largely to the literature of the subject. 

3ut though some of the keenest minds in the realm of econo- 
mic science have in the past given themselves to the study of 
trade fluctuations, in order to discover the laws which govern 
their recurrence, these phenomena of the industrial and financial 
world are still largely unexplained, and no one theory regarding 
their cause has met with universal acceptance and acknowledg- 
ment. 

The currency, protection, free trade, wars, famines, labow 
disputes, trades unionism, Radical governments, and sun-spots, 
have been advanced at one time or another as chief cause of the 
periodic depressions from which our trade suffers. But each of 
these has on examination proved insufficient to account for the 
facts revealed, when the trade fluctuations over a long period of 
years are subjected to scrutiny in the light of the particula 
theory. 

The writer is not going to claim success where so many have 
failed, nor is he about to expound a theory which demands instant 
acceptance. He is simply an investigator in that particular 
corner of the statistical field which relates to trade and crops, and 
the figures he desires to place before you are the result of an 
inquiry carried out during the last twelve months. 

[t may be admitted that the line of investigation was prompted 


* Reprint of a paper read before Section F of the British Association at Bradford, 
September, 1900. 
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by a theory as regards one of the chief causes of trade fluctuations, 
but no attempt has been made to force the facts into agreement 
with this theory ; and, as will be seen later on, some of the facts 
are In apparent conflict with it. 

The theory may be briefly sammarised as follows :— 

Normal trade between any two countries, when reduced to its 
ultimate components, is seen to be simply an exchange of the 
commodities which they produce. The countries of the world 
may be roughly classified as those in which the produce is chiefly 
that of the soil, or in which it is chiefly that of the hand and 
brain. The agricultural labourer and the skilled mechanic are 
the representative human units of the two great divisions of 
employment, and all commerce is merely the exchange or barter 
of the products of their activities. The volume of trade must, 
therefore, be dependent upon the voluine of crops, because upon 
the results of these depend the spending powers of the producing 
countries ; and a series of bad harvests, using that term to cover 
every product of the soil, must sooner or later have their effect 
upon the trade in manufactured goods. 

The theory of a connection between trade fluctuations and 
good or bad harvests is not new. William Herschell was 
probably the first to enunciate it, and it has received support 
from such well-known authorities in the realm of economics as 
Jevons, Giffen, and Binns. 

Thus Giffen in 1879, writing on the ‘ Fall of Prices’ (see 
J. R. Stat. Soc., vol. 42, p. 36), stated that the depression from 
which the commercial world was then suffering, had been aggra- 
vated by a succession of bad harvests. The high price of flour 
had impoverished the workers, and had limited their expenditure 
pon other commodities. The income of all connected with the 
land, in this country and elsewhere, had also been seriously 
contracted, and their expenditure reduced owing to a similar 
cause, 

Jevons, in chapters vill. and ix. of his work on Currency and 
Finance, discusses the same theory, and ends chapter ix. with 
these words :— 

‘‘Taken altogether, the historical facts concerning the periodic 
recurrence of crises appear to me too strong to admit of doubt, 
and it is only the nature of the explanation of that recurrence, 
which is matter for speculation. So far as can be seen at present, 
brisk trade is produced by the abundance of certain kinds of pro- 
duce yielded by the harvest in certain parts of the earth, espe- 
cially India, but much fuller information and more careful 


. 
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investigation will be needed to trace out the details of this 
explanation, and place them beyond doubt.” 

Binns, in a paper upon the “ Theory of Yearly Trade Move- 
ments’’ read before the Manchester Philosophical Society in 
December, 1894, also refers to the connection between agricul- 
tural operations and trade fluctuations. As the result of his 
investigations, he states that the harvest is the culminating point 
in the trade of any normal year, and that from August both 
man himself and his business affairs, experience a revival which 
lasts until the following spring. ‘‘ After harvest time the great 
agricultural interest all the world over comes once again by its 
own.” 

My investigation has, therefore, been directed towards col- 
lecting and co-ordinating that ‘“ fuller information”’ of which 
Jevons speaks. 

The trade statistics dealt with relate to the value and volume 
of the exports of the United Kingdom for a period of forty-three 
years; and statistics relating to the total world crop of cotton, 
wheat, and sugar have been sought—with only partial success— 
for the same period. 

These three agricultural products were selected for the 
inquiry, because they are those upon the ample provision of which 
our industrial activity in this country would appear most largely 
to depend. 

The period 1856-1898 has been selected for the investigation, 
because during this period our trade has experienced most severe 
fluctuations, and also because the statistics relating to trade and 
crops are more trustworthy and more available, the closer one 
approaches to the closing years of the century. 

All the statistics have been thrown into diagrammatic form, 
and the fluctuations shown as the periodic rise and fall of a curve, 
since it is only when the figures are studied in this manner that 
the periodicity becomes manifest. The curves are all drawn to 
the same scale to facilitate comparison, and they are all con- 
structed upon the same plan, with the successive years as abscisse, 
and the export or crop figures as ordinates. The thick vertical 
lines represent ten year intervals.’ 

Turning now to an examination of the diagram, curve I. 
represents the fluctuations in value of the export trade (domestic 


produce only) of the United Kingdom for each year of the period 


1 The whole of the figures used in constructing these curves have been given in 
tabular form in the appendix, and the sources from which they have been gathered 


are there notified. 
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1856-1898 (re-exports excluded). 
sions becomes strikingly manifest when the returns are studied 
in this manner. In 1861, 1867, 1878, 1883, 1891, and again in 
1897, the curve bends downwards, and indicates the commence- 
ment of a depression of more or less acuteness, and of longer or 
shorter duration. The depression extending from 1873 to 1880 
is the worst during the period, both in severity and duration. 
Prof. Jevons, in his work on Currency and Finance, devotes 
considerable space to an attempt to fix an exact measure in years 
for the periodicity of these recurring depressions; but for the 
purposes of the theory discussed in this paper it is unnecessary 
to decide between the 9, 10, or 11 years which different writers 
claim to have discovered. 

Curve II. shows the fluctuations in the volume of the export 
trade of the United Kingdom during the same period of forty-three 
years. The figures upon which it is based have been obtained 


The periodicity of the depres- 


from those used in curve I. by aid of a series of index numbers. 
The use of these numbers for such a purpose will be found 
fully explained in the past volumes of the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society. No series of index numbers for export values 
covering the whole period was available, and the writer has been 
forced to make use of a compounded series, based upon the index 
numbers of Sauerbeck, of Giffen, and of Bowley. Bowley’s num- 
bers were used as base, and Giffen’s numbers prior to 1881 were 
then calculated to Bowley’s base figure of 100, by means of the 
ratio 4%%5. The numbers still required to complete the whole 
series were then obtained by a similar method of calculation from 
Sauerbeck’s numbers. These latter, unfortunately, could not be 
made direct use of, as they were based chiefly on food values, and 
not upon those of manufactured goods. The figures used in 
preparing Curve II. are given in Tables II. and III. If Curve I. 
be compared with Curve II., the effect of eliminating price vari- 
ations is seen to be marked. The wave-like form of the curve to 
some extent disappears, and only in recent years are severe 
depressions to be noticed. The severe depression of 1873-1880 
is seen in this diagram as a period of non-expansion in the volume 
of our export trade; and the depression of 1883-1885 is confined 
toa single year. But the depressions commencing in 1861, in 
1891, and in 1897 are seen to be depressions caused by a real and 
striking shrinkage in the volume of our export trade. The two 
severe depressions noticeable in this curve in the nineties are, in 
the writer’s opinion, of considerable significance in their bearing 
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upon our future prosperity as an industrial nation ; but to con- 
sider them in any other aspect than their relation to crop statistics 
is outside the scope of the present paper. Since all the crop 
statistics are expressed in quantities and not in values, it is curve 
II. which will be used in the further comparisons made in the 
course of this paper, and for this reason it is represented by a 
thick line in the diagram. 

The statistics relating to sugar are given in Curve IilI.; the 
ordinates being based upon the somewhat arbitrary unit of 
320,000 tons in order to obtain a curve comparable with that 
representing the volume of our exports. 

The general appearance of this curve is that of an almost 
uninterrupted ascent. The increase in production from 1880 
onwards is most marked, and is due to sugar bounties, the effects 
of which upon the production of beet-sugar were recently dis- 
cussed before the Royal Statistical Society. Studying the curve 
more closely, we find that the years 1861, 1864-1865, 1872, 
1875-1877, 1881, 1886, 1888, 1896, and 1898 were years in which 
slight falls occurred in the quantity of sugar obtained from the 
crops, while 1892 and 1893 were years of almost stationary 
production. How does this agree with the fluctuations shown 
in the curve representing the volume of our export trade? The 
depression of 1860-1863, the non-expansion of 1873-1880, and 
the depressions of 1891-1893 and of 1897-1898 are all repre- 
sented by checks in the yield of the sugar crops. Though the 
intervening periods of good trade are not in every case in close 
agreement with expansion in the crops of cane and beet, yet 
the agreement is sufficiently marked to afford some support 
to the theory. The sugar-cane and beet are only two of the 
many crops which man obtains from the soil, and it could not 
be expected that the curve showing the variations in these crops 
from year to year would exhibit such violent fluctuations as the 
curve representing our export volumes. 

We now turn to Curve IV., representing the total crops of 
the four chief cotton producing countries—United States, Egypt, 
India, and Brazil from the year 1869. The periods of actual 
fall, or of non-expansion, in the growth of raw cotton are seen 
to have been 1872-1879, 1882, 1884-1885, 1889, 1893, and 1896. 
Comparing these with the periods of depression or of stagnation 
shown in Curve II., we find complete agreement for the ten 
years 1870-1880, fair agreement for the ten years 1880-1890, 
and non-agreement as regards the present decade. The statistics 
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of cotton may therefore be said, on the whole, to afford support 
to the theory. 

Curve V. only covers one-half of the period, it having been 
found impossible to obtain a series of figures for the wheat 
production of the world, going further back than 1876. One 
would have expected that the statistics of wheat would be more 
complete and more easily obtained than those of either cotton or 
sugar. The position is, however, exactly the reverse, and only 
after considerable trouble has the writer been able to obtain the 
figures presented in Curve V. 

In the period of twenty-one years, covered by this curve, there 
are seen to have been five falls in the crops of wheat, namely in 
1879, in 1883, in 1885, in 1888-1889, and in 1895-1897. The 
lips of 1879 and of 1883 in the wheat curve are represented by 
checks in the ascent of the export curve—that of 1885 is repre- 
sented by a similar dip; the dip of 1888-1889 in the wheat curve 
is followed at an interval, by that of 1891-1893 in exports— 
and the dip of 1895-1897 in wheat is balanced by that of 
1897-1898 in exports. This ‘‘lag’’ may be held by some to 
upset the theory. By others it may be regarded simply as an 
indication that wheat growers spend slowly the money they save 
in years of good profits; or use some of these profits to pay off 
debts incurred in ‘‘lean”’ years. It may also be regarded as 
proof that the shrinkage of spending power in the general com- 
munity, owing to a series of bad harvests and to the consequent 
high prices of corn, does not immediately follow the first bad 
harvest. 

The writer is inclined to accept these explanations of the 
“lag;’’ but until more complete figures for wheat are available, 
it would be unsafe to press too strongly this, or any other 
explanation. 

Since it may be maintained that good and bad crops are 
likely to balance one another in particular years, and that if the 
whole produce of the soil were taken into account, no dip in the 
curve representing the aggregate crops would be observable, the 
writer has prepared Curve VI. In this the volumes of the crops 
dealt with in Curves III., IV., and V., have been added together, 
and the aggregate yield for each year of the period 1876-1897 
has been plotted as a curve. On account of its importance it is 
represented by a thick line. 

This curve will be held by some to destroy the theory; by 
others it will be considered to give it moderate support. It may 
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again be pointed out that other crops, in addition to wheat, 
cotton, sugar-cane, and beet are grown; and that complete 
agreement between the two curves could only be expected when 
the total aggregate yield of the soil of all the countries with 
which the United Kingdom trades, had been obtained and plotted 
as a curve ina similar manner.!’ The extent to which the different 
crops affect trade in manufactured goods is also not easy to 
estimate ; and the basis upon which the writer has constructed 
Curve VI. (100,000 bushels wheat =1,000 bales cotton =1,000 
tons sugar) may be at considerable variance with the actual 
facts. 

Nevertheless, comparing the fluctuation of Curve II. with 
Curve VI., the agreement of the general trend of the two curves 
is certainly noticeable. Both have advanced in the twenty-one 
years at about the same rate. The dip of 1879 in crops is not 
represented in the export curve, but the years of stationary 
crops, 1883-1886, are balanced by a corresponding check in the 
curve for exports; the check in crops in 1892-1893 corresponds 
with that of 1892-1893 in exports, while that of 1896-1897 in 
crops is again followed in 1897-1898 by a depression in the 
export curve. The only point of important non-agreement be- 
tween the two curves is in 1888-1889, when crops were 
stationary, and exports were increasing. 

In summing up the results of this investigation, the writer 
thinks he may claim that the theory of the connection 
between trade fluctuations and agricultural prosperity finds 
some support in the statistics that he has presented for your 
consideration. Doubtless many causes operate to bring about 
these periodic depressions in our trade and commerce ; the mental 
mood of capitalists and bankers so ably discussed by Mr. John 
Mills in a paper on ‘Credit Cycles’’ before the Manchester 
Philosophical Society in 1867, being one of these, and the sudden 
change in foreign tariffs, another. But in the writer’s opinion, 
the cause discussed in the present paper is not less important ; 
and at a future date when more complete statistics have come 
into his possession, he hopes to again have the pleasure and 
honour of bringing the subject before the members of the 
Economic Section of the British Asscciation. 


1 Of course the results of British crops would not effect the question, as any 
profits gained in the agricultural industry within these islands, although they would 
ope rate to the advantage of our internal trade, would not increase the value or 
volume of our exports, 
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In conclusion he desires to express his thanks to those who 
; have assisted him, in obtaining the statistics of wheat, sugar, 
and cotton, upon which the Curves III. to VI. are based. Without 
this aid, the investigation could not have been carried out, for only 





those who have attempted to obtain similar statistics over a long 
period of years, will realise the difficulties with which the writer 
has been confronted. To Mr. George Martineau, to Messrs. 
) Willett and Gray, of New York, to Herr Licht, of Magdeburg. 
to Mr. P. F. Stead, to Mr. R. J. Allen, to Mr. D. D. Pritchard, 
to Mr. Sauerbeck, and to the Secretaries of the Royal Statistical 
Society and of the Liverpool Corn Trade Association, his thanks 
are due for aid of various kinds. 





TABLE I.—Exports oF UNITED KINGDOM (VALUES), 1856-1898. 


Figures taken from Farrar’s Free Trade v. Fair Trade, and from Official 
Returns.) 


} Year. Value in Millions Sterling. Year. Value in Millions Sterling. 

1856 116 1878 193 
1857 122 1879 192 
1858 117 1880 223 
1859 130 1881 234 
1860 136 1882 241 
1861 125 1883 240 
1862 124 1884 933 
1863 147 1885 213 
1864 160 1886 215 
1865 166 1887 222 
1866 189 1888 234 
1867 181 1889 249 

1868 180 1890 263 

1869 190 1891 247 

1870 200 1892 227 
1871 223 1893 218 

1872 256 1894 216 

1873 255 1895 226 
1874 240 1896 240 

A 1875 2253 1897 234 
1876 201 1898 233 

i 1877 199 
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TaBLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS, 1856-1898. 


(From paper by Houldsworth—“ Manchester Philosophical Society,” 
March, 1897.) 


Index Numbers calculated by | } index Numbers calculated by 


—— . 








Com: || Com- 
Year, — -| pounded | Year. pounded 
Nuinbers | Numbers 
Sauerbeck. Giffen. Bowley. Sauerbeck. Giffen. | Bowley. 
1856 101 105 1878 87 103 
1857 105 103 132 1879 83 92 100 
1858 91 110 1880 88 103 
1859 94 102 110 1881 85 92 100 100 
1860 99 137 1882 84 102 102 
1861 98 132 1883 82 92 100 100 
1862 101 148 1884 76 90 97 97 
1863 103 158 1885 72 87 94 94 
1864 105 168 1886 69 32 89 89 
1865 101 137 148 1887 68 88 88 
1866 102 156 1888 70 90 90 
1867 100 138 1889 72 92 92 
1868 99 119 129 1890 72 96 96 
1869 98 127 1891 72 96 96 
1870 96 125 1892 68 90 90 
1871 100 130 1893 68 88 88 
1872 109 140 1894 63 85 85 
1873 111 132 143 | 1895 62 83 83 
1874 102 132 | 1896 61 82 
1875 96 114 124 1897 62 83 
1876 95 105 114 || 1898 64 86 
1877 94 101 109 
TasLe II].—Exports OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (VOLUMES), 1856-1898. 
(Calculated by method described in paper). 
Value in Millions Value in Millions 
Yeur. Index Nuinber. Sterling. At Year. Index Number. Sterling. At 
prices of 1881. prices of 1851. 
1856 105 110 1878 103 187 
1857 111 110 1879 100 192 
1858 110 106 1880 103 216 
1859 110 118 1881 100 234 
1860 137 99 1882 102 236 
1861 132 94 1883 100 240 
1862 148 83 1884 97 240 
1863 158 93 1885 94 226 
1864 168 95 1886 89 239 
1865 148 112 1887 88 252 
1866 156 121 1888 90 260 
1867 138 131 1889 92 270 
1868 129 140 1890 96 274 
1869 127 150 1891 96 257 
1870 125 160 1892 90 252 
1871 130 171 1893 88 247 
1872 140 182 1894 85 254 
1873 143 178 1895 83 272 
1874 132 181 1896 82 292 
1875 124 180 1897 83 282 
1876 114 176 1898 86 270 
1877 109 182 
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TaBLeE IV.—SuGar Crops (CANE AND BEET), 1856-1898. 
(Year ends August 31st.) 


Total World Crops in thousands Total World Crops in thousands 


Year. of tons. Year. 2 of tons 
1856 1,443 1878 3,244 
1857 1,431 1879 3,581 
1858 1,627 1880 3,254 
1859 1,689 1881 3,659 
1860 1,899 1882 3,842 
1861 1,643 1883 4,254 
1862 1,909 1884 4,684 
1863 2,055 1885 4,896 
1864 1,962 1886 4,562 
1865 1,970 1887 5,078 
1866 2,044 1888 4,916 
1867 2,254 ' 1889 4,988 
1868 2,107 1890 5,702 
1869 2,378 1891 6,265 
1870 2,416 1892 6,353 
1871 2,643 1893 6,473 
1872 2,619 1894 7,380 
1873 3,003 1895 8,322 
1874 3,128 1896 7,154 
1875 2,931 1897 7,818 
1876 2,933 1898 7,769 
1877 2,718 


Figures supplied by Messrs. Willett & Gray, Sugar Brokers, of New York. 


TaBLE V.—Corron Crops, 1856-1898. 
(1 Bale = 500 lbs. Year ends August 31st.) 


Crops in thousands of Bales. Crops in thousands of Bales 
Year. ea Sane Year. 
America, Brazil, 
Egypt and India. 


America, Brazil, 


America only. Egypt and India. 


America only. 





1856 3,645 1878 4,811 
1857 3,057 1879 5,074 
1858 3, 239 1880 5,757 
1859 3,994 1881 6,589 
1860 4,824 1882 5,436 
1861 3,826 1883 6,992 

ng . 88 712 
162 || ci Wa me gat gk 
1864 | f 22d Cotton 1886 6,550 9,396 
1865 Famine. 1887 6,514 10,077 
1866 2,314 1888 7,018 | 10,623 
1867 2'204 1889 6,935 10,413 
1868 2499 1890 7.314 11/376 
1869 2, 439 5,987 1891 8,656 12'529 
1870 3,155 6,163 1992 9,039 12342 
1871 4°352 7,254 1893 6,717 10,590 
1872 2'974 7,181 1894 7,527 | 11,771 
1873 3,931 7.136 1895 9,893 13,619 
1874 4.170 7,253 1896 7,162 11,923 
1875 3,833 7,293 1897 8.714 13,501 
1876 4,669 7.774 1898 11,200 15,978 
1877 4,485 7,271 


The figures for the American crop have been taken from the circular published 
annually by the Liverpool Cotton Association. The figures for the American, 
Brazilian, Egyptian, and Indian crops were supplied to the author by the secretary 
of the Manchester Cotton Association. The latter have been used in constructing 
curve IV. in the Diagram. 
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TABLE VI.—WHEAT Crops, 1873-1898. 


(1 quarter = 8 bushels. ) ? 
World Crop in Millions of Bushels | World Crop in Millions of Bushels. 
Year. Year. | 
A B. A B 
) 
1873 1,768 1886 2,160 2,128 
1874 -= 1887 2,272 2,367 
1875 — 1888 2,224 2,268 
1876 1,736 1889 2,144 2,156 | 
1877 1,960 1890 2,264 2,041 | 
1878 2,000 1891 2,384 2,352 
1879 1,856 1892 2,408 2,481 
1880 1,960 1893 2,464 2,562 
1881 1,960 1894 2,560 2,676 } 
1882 2,224 1895 2,472 2,546 
&83 2,024 2,081 1896 2,430 
1884 2,240 2,287 1897 | 2,139 
1885 2,080 ° 2,106 1398 | 


The figures in ‘‘A” column are taken from Beerbohm’s Corn Trade List, 
October 16th, 1896. 

The figures in ‘‘B” column are from the publications of the United States } 
Statistical Bureau, series No. 9 of Statistical Summaries. These figures are based 
upon official returns ; but as those in “ A” column cover a longer period of years, the 
latter have been used in drawing the curve V. in the Diagram. 


TABLE VII.—SuGar, Cotton, AND WHEAT Crops OF WORLD, 1876-1898. 


Compounded from Tables IV., V. and VI. 








] 
Sugar in thousands of Tons. Sugar in thousands of Tons. 
wae Cotton in thousands of Bales. | Aiea Cotton in thousands of Bales. ] 
: Wheat in hundred thousands of : Wheat in hundred thousands of 
Bushels. Bushels. a 
| 
| 
1876 } 1888 37,779 W 
1877 1889 36,841 
1878 1890 39,718 U 
1879 1891 42,627 be 
| 1880 1892 43,275 
} 1881 | 1893 41,703 I 
| 1882 | 1894 44,751 . 
| 1883 1895 16,661 
1884 1896 43,377 
1885 | 1897 | 42,709 
1886 1898 
1887 | Jol 
beer 


The figures in this Table have been obtained from those in Tables IV., V. and : 
VI., by adding together according to the following method— ; 
Cotton + (wheat x 10) + sugar. 





JOHN B. C. KERSHAW 
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THE INCIDENCE OF URBAN RATES. III. 

III. Rates on Owners.»—The schemes which have been pro- 
posed for rating owners of urban lands and buildings in this 
country fall under two heads, (I.) the division of rates between 
occupier and owner, and (II.) the imposition of a special rate on 
site values. 

I. The proposed division of the occupier’s burden may be 
either (A) only with his immediate landlord, the rackrent holder, 
or (B) with a series of ‘‘ superiors.” * 

A. The short and simple division is governed by the principle 
that theoretically in general, apart from ‘“ friction,” and except 
for the short period during which the occupiers’ leases run, it 
makes no difference whether the tax-collector takes his share of the 
price paid for the commodity house-accommodation from the hands 
of the buyer or those of the seller. Not many occupiers are so 
incautious as Sir John Thwaite, who stated in evidence that ‘‘ he 
had taken a house worth £280 without knowing that there was 
a land-tax of 2s. 10}d. in the £.”° Compare the’experts : 

Courtney, p. 89 :—‘* At the commencement or revision of a tenancy, rents 
would be settled in view of the power of deduction supposed to be granted, so 
that the real burden of rates and the real benefit of rents would remain as 
before.” 

Giffen, p. 97:—‘* The real incidence is not affected by the question as to 
who pays in the first instance.” 

Sidgwick, p. 108:—* If the land or house is let from year to year, I do not 


| See Articles I. and IIL., at pp. 172 and 340 respectively of the Economic 
JouRNAL for 1900. 
* In answer to the question: ‘ Distinguish and discuss schemes which have 
en proposed for rating owners of urban lands and buildings” (p. 173). 
‘ It is convenient to use this term in a sense wider than the legal definition. 


I 


+ See the present writer’s answer to Question 12 in Mem., which abbreviation 
the reader will remember denotes Memoranda chiefly relating to the Classification 
and Incidence of Imperial and Local Taxes, issued by the Royal Comission on 
Local Taxation, 1899. [C. 9528.] 

5 Select Committee on Local Taxation, 1870, @. 4038. 
No. 40.—vouL. X. K K . 
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see how the occupier can gain by the power of deduction, except on the assump- 
tion that by a strange want of foresight he does not adequately take the rate into 
account in bargaining about the rent, unless the rate varies materially from 
year to year.” 

Bastable, p. 143:—‘ With short tenancies and where competition is effec- 
tive, the question of division is a minor one.” 

Gonner, p. 158 :—“ In abstract theory, and granted the assumptions enumer- 
ated in the previous answer, no difference would occur through the change of 
method suggested in the present question.” (Q. 12.) 

Cannan, p. 171 :—“ If occupiers were allowed to deduct either rates, or the 
cost of getting their hair cut, or any other expense from their rents, then their 
rents would be that much higher.”’ 

Sargant, p. 215 :—‘ The ultimate incidence of rates is the same whether the 
occupier pays or the owner.” 

Gomme, p. 242:—‘‘ Assuming that no other element of value affected the 
matter, it may be shortly stated that if taxation were deducted from rent, rent 
would increase by the amount of taxation deducted.” 


These propositions remain true in the limiting case where the 
share of the rate levied from the occupier is zero—the case of 
the ‘‘ compound householder.” ! 

If the experts regard division of rates as a matter of little 
importance, why do so many of them recommend it? ‘‘ To some 
extent for the sake of justice, but more to prevent discontent,” 
in the words of Professor Sidgwick.2, To some extent the pro- 
posed “‘ deduction ” by the occupier would be operative in virtue 
of a certain friction which is described by several of the experts, 
especially by Mr. Price. What little advantage may accrue to 
the occupier from this effect of friction it may seem just to allow 
him for a reason of which a particularly definite statement 1s 
that given by Mr. Cannan : 

‘**So much of the rates as is raised to pay off capital expenditure ought, strict) 
speaking, to be paid by the owners, since it is payment for a remote benefit 
(that of being free from the payment of interest on the loan raised for the 
capital expenditure). In the case of new occupiers, the payment will be 
allowed for, just like any other disadvantage, but some injustice is done to old 
occupiers unable to revise their bargains with their landlords if new and un- 
forseen payments for capital expenditure are saddled upon them. .... The 
occupier receives the benefit of the things provided by the capital expenditure 
till the conclusion of his term of tenancy, and should therefore pay the interest 
on the capital. But it is no advantage to him that the capital should be sunk 
or written off.” (Mem., p. 171.) 





1 Even if the landlord is to be regarded as a monopolist, as alleged by some (e. 4., 
Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1890, Q. 4529), it still remains true in abstract 
theory that it is indifferent on which party the rate is levied. 

2 Mem., p. 107. 

3 Mem., pp. 180, 181, 185. See also Farrer, p. 79 et seg.; Courtney, p. 89; 
Sidgwick, pp. 107, 108; Bastable, p. 143; Gonner, p. 157. Cf, Report of Select 
Committee on Town Holdings, 1892, § xiii. 
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As the only direct method of correcting this hardship it might 
be suggested that the owner should recoup the tenant at the end 
of his term of tenancy for that portion of a new rate imposed 
during the tenancy which goes to paying off a loan for the 
capital expenditure.'| But if this remedy is impracticable, then 
on grounds which the strictest disciple of the Manchester School 
can accept, it may be wished that the occupier should obtain what 
little advantage may accrue to him from division of rates. On 
less definite grounds, those who do not accept the result of 
Demand and Supply as the criterion of ideal justice may acquiesce 
in the occupier’s obtaining a better bargain than the play of the 
market assigns to him, by way of a share in the advantage 
accruing to his landlord from that increase of value which 
appears to be the general rule (though not without some excep- 
tions) in our growing towns. 

There is room for greater difference of opinion about the other 
motive for introducing a division: in order that the owner should 
‘appear to pay’’* what he does not. It does not redound to the 
discredit of our science that there should be discrepancy between 
experts on a question which belongs not to the theory of 
economics but to the art of politics—what are the legitimate 
uses of humbug. It is quite consistent with the uniformity of 
science that one writer should ‘‘ never have been able to see the 
merit of’? an arrangement which “keeps up the illusion that the 
incidence of the tax is upon those who pay the money to the 
Government ;”’* to another it should seem advantageous “ to 
some extent for the sake of justice but more to present dis- 
content,” to divide certain rates ‘“‘ between owner and occupier 
in the manner suggested by Mr. Goschen in 1870” (that is half 
and half) ;* while a third, not only on grounds of justice, ‘so far 
as OWners are or are about to be in the enjoyment of unearned 
increment,” but also ‘for the political purpose of appeasing 


on 


1 Mr. Sargant has estimated that a rate of 2d. in the pound would be sufficient 
to form a sinking fund for paying off a capital loan (Select Committee on Town 
Holdings, 1892, Q. 4436). Quoted with approbation by the Committee in their 
final report (1892). Cp. Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 1900, [Cd. 201], 
Appendix xi, $ 11. 

* Lord Farrer, Men., pp. 80, 81; and to the same effect in his evidence before 
the Select Committee on Town Holdings (1890, No. 341). Apropos of this plea of 
expediency it may be well to recall that even the virtue of the younger Mill relaxed 
so far as to countenance some illusion as to the incidence of direct compared with 
indirect taxes, considering that ‘‘ while any such infirmity of the popular mind 
subsists . . . while men’s minds are so little guided by reason,” an addition to ‘the 
public dislike of taxation” might present useful reforms, and lead to a repudiation 
of the national obligations. (Pol. Econ., Bk. V.4 Ch. VLI., § 7.) 

3 Sir Robert Giffen, Mem., p. 97. 4 Sidgwick, Mem., p. 107. 
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discontent,” should be ‘‘ disposed to recommend” the deduction 
by the occupier of some proportion of his rent ; a particular pro- 
portion, ‘‘say a third of the occupier’s rent,’ being suggested 
on the ground that “friction is most likely to be effected when 
the effect required of it is not very great.” 

So far it has been supposed that occupiers’ leases, as usual in 
this country, are short. Otherwise it would not be true that 
division between occupier and owner is a small matter. It is 
not true of a twenty-one years’ lease, such as not uncommonly 
occurs in the case of high-class residences, open to the tenant 
only but not to the landlord, to terminate at the end of seven or 
fourteen years. d fortiori it is not true of division between an 
occupier who is a “‘ feuar” and his “superior.”” Of all such 
cases it is particularly true that, as Mr. Sargant says, ‘“‘if any 
division of rates between owner and occupier is to be applied to 
existing contracts . . . there will necessarily be much hardship 
and loss inflicted on a prudent class of investors.’’? The owner’s 
interest in improvements remaining unexhausted at the end of 
the period would not compensate his having to pay for so long 
a period a considerable fraction of rates whereof the benefit 
accrues to the occupier alone during that period. Accordingly 
in such cases the objections on the ground of distribution, and 
even of production, which are directed in a later section against 
certain schemes for rating site values* are to some extent 
applicable to the method of division considered in this paragraph. 
Under the existing conditions of tenure, are these objections 
obviated by the proposal* that, beginning three years afte 
enactment, there should be division between owner and oc- 
cupier of rates in excess of the average for those three years ? 

B. The long division between the occupier and a series of 
superiors is described by Mr. Costelloe in his evidence before the 
present Royal Commission on Local Taxation under the designa- 
tion of ‘rent duty.” ‘“‘ This rent duty calls for an even poundage 
contribution from every receiver of rent right back to the ownei 
of the freehold.”® In the words of a witness before the Local 
Taxation Commission of 1870,° “ You should travel down, catch 


1 Mem., p. 137. Mr. Price has recommended the same proportion on grounds 


of justice, arguing that ‘‘it may theoretically be more equitable than an equa 
distribution.” (Mem., p. 185.) 
2 Mem., p. 215. * See pp. 505-9. 
* Made (in offect) by the Local Taxation Committee of 1870 (Report, Resn. 9). 
5 Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II. C. 9150. Q. 19,904 and context. Was th 
scheme first propounded by Lord Hobhouse (Contemp. Review, 1888] ? 
® Sir John Thwaites, Q. 4038. 
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ing every interest, until you come to the ground landlord, each 
party paying in proportion to the [his] property or interest in the 
building.” So the very clever writer of the articles on ‘‘ Financial 
Reform’ in the Speaker: ‘‘ Division of rates would be a com- 
plete reform if you define owner properly”’ [so as to include 
superior interests]. It will be convenient to defer the discussion 
of this scheme in order to consider it along with others which 
differ from it in definition more than in effect.” 

II. Among schemes for rating site value a wide distinction is 
to be drawn between (1) those which do, and (2) those which do 
not respect vested interests.* J. 5. Mill’s scheme is the typical 
‘xample of the former class. It would be superfluous to re- 
capitulate his provisions for intercepting the ‘future unearned 
increment ’’ of land value; but it may be well to recall his 
scrupulous concern for present possessions. 


IT see no objection to declaring that the future increment of rent should 

liable to special taxation, in doing which all injustice to the landlord would 

obviated, since that includes the present value of all future expectations.” 
Political Economy, Book V., Ch. IT., § 5.) 

* The Society [The Land Tenure Reform Association] do not propose to 
disturb the landowners in their past acquisitions ..... whatever value the 
land may have acquired at the time when the principle they [the Society] con 
tend for shall obtain the consent of Parliament, they do not propose to inter- 
fere with.” (Papers on Land Tenure; Dissertations and Discussions, 


Vol. IV., p. 244.) 


| Speaker, Nov. 11, Dec. 16, 1899. 

* See below, p. 514. 

3 A cross division is formed by an impost on (a) ground-rent only, (b) all superior 

interests (the symbols corresponding to a certain parallelism with the division into 
{and B). But the subdivisions 1.b and 2.a can hardly be described as ‘schemes 
which have been proposed.”” The nearest approach to the realisation of the former, 
known to the writer, is the scheme proposed by the Select Committee of 1892 (No. 
214, p. xix), which (properly belonging to the head 1. B) is discussed below at p. 514. 
rhe nearest approach to 2.a appears to be a scheme, suggested by Mr. Harrison, 
and discussed by the Select Committee on Towns Holdings (Report, 1892, p. xvi), 
for taxing reversions by means of an impost levied on ground rents payable at 
present under a lease. This scheme is open not only to the objections stated below 
under the head II, 2, a, p. 505, but also, in so far as ground-rents consist partly 
of quasi-rents (below p. 496), to the objections stated under the head II, 2, b, 
p. 507. Conceivably indeed the scheme might be defined so as to come under 
head II, 1, the type characterised by the absence of competition. The condition 
that existing acquisitions should not be disturbed would seem to require that the 
prospective reduction of the landlord’s income during the remainder of the term 
nd after the reversion should not diminish the capital value of his interest to such 
an extent as to render it no longer possible for him to purchase with that capital 
the perpetuity of an income at least as great as that which but for the impost he 
would have enjoyed during the remainder of the term and (with some addition) 
ifter the reversion. Such an object would be difficult to hit, even if it were aimed 
it; which there is no reason to suppose. 
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‘These owners should be allowed at any future period to alter their minds, 
and give up their lands for the price first offered.” (Ibid., p. 245, cf. p. 264.) 

‘Those whose land might afterwards fall in value would be able to claim 
the former price from the State, although they could no longer obtain so much 
from individuals.”’ (Ibid., p. 295, cf. p. 286, et passim.) 


This scrupulosity contrasts strongly with the plans which are 
now in vogue. The leading idea appears to be to impose on 
every one deriving an income from land built upon or vacant, a 
special rate proportionate to that amount of his net income which 
may be attributed to the value of the site. The method of de- 
termining this net income may be thus typified. Let Z be the 
rackrent-owner receiving net rent (clear of expenses for repairs) 
z from the occupier. Z pays to his immediate superior Y the 
annual income y; Y receives y,"and pays « to his superior X, and 
so on up to the freeholder, who receives without paying. Accord- 
ingly the net income obtained from the premises by Z is z—y, 
that of Y is y—z, and soon. Now, if the object were to exact 
from each party a certain quota, say 25 per cent., of his net in- 
come, that object would be realised by exacting °25 z from Z, and 
empowering him to deduct °25 y from the rent which he pays to 
Y; Y being empowered to deduct ‘25 x from his payment to X, 
and soon. But this would be only “ rent duty,’’ a second best 
plan according to Mr. Costelloe, in comparison with the special 
rate on site value. To pass to this scheme we have only to 
substitute for the series of annual payments z, y, «, &c., that 
portion of each payment which is said to consist of ground-value. 
say ¢, , &,&c., respectively. Then, if as before, 25 per cent. is 
the quota, the occupier deducts °25 & from his payment to Z; Z 
deducts *25y from Y; Y deducts ‘25 € from X, and so on. 

It only remains to determine the amounts &, 7, & It seems 
to be generally agreed that ¢ is obtained by estimating the present 
value of the land as a cleared site. From this datum 7 & Xc., are 
computed, but there are diversities in the method of computation. 
A great variety of practice is covered by the happy ambiguity of 
the leading principle as announced in authoritative documents, 
such as the Report of the Local Government and Taxation 
Committee of the London County Council: ‘ That all persons 
deriving a revenue, or use equivalent to revenue from the value 
of a site, be liable to such charge,” the ‘direct charge upon 
owners of site values ”’ to be termed ‘‘ owners’ tax.”’? The Bill for 


1 Above, p. 490. 
* Recommendations of the London County Council submitted to the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation, 1898; forming an addendum to Mr. Costelloe’s 
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the taxation for local purposes of ground values in Burghs 
in Scotland! which embodies the aspirations of the Glasgow 
Councillors, is not more explicit. Two methods of computing 
n &, &e., stand out prominently, the first associated with the name 
of Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., the second emanating from the 
London County Council. A general idea of these methods may 
be obtained from the following metaphorical instance. Suppose 
that a gold watch has passed from one party to another by re- 
peated sales; and that it is desired to lay a “‘ gold-value’”’ impost 
not only on the last holder, but also on the whole series of parties 
who once held the article whether completed or in any stage of 
its production (these parties being supposed to receive the equi- 
valent of what they parted with in the form of periodical pay- 
ments). The data for determining the respective contributions 
of the parties are: (1) the present market value of the watch, say 

; (II) the values for which each of the preceding owners parted 
with their interest in the watch, say y, x, &c. ; (111) the estimated 
present value of the gold case clear of the steel works, say ¢. 
Then the amount of gold value in the hands of the present owner 
is &, and the amount of gold value held by the first owner, the 
party who sold the raw material to the goldsmith for the manu- 
facture of the watch, is the whole amount of the value which he 
received. To determine the amounts of gold value attributable 
to the intermediate parties two methods are suggested. First, 
suppose that the present gold value of the watch ¢ subsisted in the 
past as far back as it can be supposed, that is as long as € is not 
greater than the known total value of the watch. Thus, if the 
penultimate holder on parting with the watch obtained a value 
y greater than, or equal to, & there shall be attributed to him 
gold value of the amount €; but if y is less than ¢, then the whole 
of y is regarded as gold value. The contribution of the antepen- 
ultimate holder is determined from that of the penultimate one 
by the same rule. Secondly, suppose that the present value of 
the steel works subsisted in the past so far back as it is possible to 
suppose. Then for the gold value at a past epoch we are to put 
the given value of the watch at that epoch minus the present 
value of the works. Now the present value of the works is given 
as the difference—called ‘‘ balance”’—between the given market 
value of the watch and the given valuation of the gold case. 
Accordingly we have for the “ gold value” of the watch at the 
Memorandum in the second volume of Minwtes of Evidence issued by the Commission, 
[C. 9150). 

' Discussed by Prof. Smart in his Taxation of Land Values. 
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past epoch the then value of the watch minus the said ‘‘ Balance ” ; 
always provided that the gold value thus determined is not less 
than the value of the watch at a stage before the works were put 
in; for that value, at least, must be considered to subsist in 
the hands of all the subsequent owners. For example, in the 
case above typified the “ balance” is z—, and aceordingly the 
amount of “ gold value’”’ in the hands of the penultimate owner 
Y, is y—(z—£); provided that this difference is not less than a 
certain minimum, viz., the value which was received by a former 
holder for the watch case before the works were put in, say g. 
This amount of value, at least, must be charged to Y; and accord- 
ingly his share of gold-value is either the above written or g,— 
whichever is larger. Special arrangements are made for the 
awkward possibility that, the works being unsuited to the case, 
the value of the cleared case would be greater than the value of 
the watch as it is. 

But let the advocates of these schemes speak for themselves 
without parables. Mr. Moulton, in his able pamphlet, The 
Taxation of Ground Values (1889), thus exemplifies his method :— 

‘** Suppose in the case given in the last paragraph [‘if the rate on ground- 
values be five shillings in the pound, and an occupier pays a rent of £1,000 
per annum for a building standing upon land whose ground-value is £500 per 
annum’ ] the landlord is not himself the freeholder, but holds the land from him 
at a ground rent of £100 a year. It will be evident that the intermediate land- 
lord is himself the owner for the time being of four-fifths of the annual ground 
value, and the freeholder is only the owner of the remaining one-fifth. Now the 
principle of these proposals is, that the rate should follow the ground-value or 
any part of it, each person paying the rate upon the part of the ground-value 
which passes into his pocket. In the instance given, the occupier will deduct 
from the rent which he pays to the intermediate landlord £125, 7.¢., five shillings 
in the pound upon the whole ground-value of £500. The intermediate landlord 
will in a similar way deduct five shillings in the pound upon the rent that he pays 
to the freeholder, i.c., five shillings in the pound upon £400. This is just, and 
in accordance with the principles we have enumerated, because he receives and 
returns that portion of the annual value. In this way, each person who is in 
receipt of any portion of the annual ground-value will contribute a fair share 
of it towards the burdens of the community.” ! 

The second method of determining the site value attributed 
to the different parties is illustrated in the ‘‘ Forms of Demand 
Note”? published by the County Council [9550—9738] referred 
to in the Report of the Local Government and Taxation Com- 

1 Toc. cit., p. 12. Compare the very clear account of his scheme given by Mr. 
Moulton in his evidence before the Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1891 
(No. 325). Q 47—9, et passim, e.g., Q. 866 et seg.; also, Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation, 1900, [Cd. 201]. Q. 22870. See also below, p. 503, note 3. 

* Reprinted by the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 1900, [Cd. 201]. 
Appendix VII. 
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nittee on the rating of land values, 1893, No. 127 [9641—9737], 
in Which the method is set forth. The “ forms of demand ” are 
accompanied with an explanation by Mr. Harper. Here is one 
of the examples: 


RVEROOIOSVONNO AS Sotho 5 5 crac londac cokeseuarcdeoneatoneede £360 

PUERCO MNURR ER. Ss hand Boi Sie aaltepet ee ; 200 

OTL a ad oe ae ee See NRO eRe ae ey emer £160 
Rent, Site value rate 


Grossamount Amount 


Interest Received. Paid. paidor deducted Nes 
| allowed. from rent. ee bay 
| 
| 
£ s. a. Cw &i & se. & A e728 £2 8. d 
A, lessee for 21 years | 
from 1864...............-.,040 0 0:255 0 0}, 10 0 0 £15 0 &. 5 0 
B, building lessee for 99 
years from 1820..........255 0 0 45 0 0} 415 O 25 0 210 O 
CG, frecholder ... ..;.:......'| 456 QO © nil 3 & 6 nil ze 6 -0 


Mr. Harper thus interprets :— 

** B first proceeds to ascertain how much his sub-lessee A is justified in de- 
lucting. As the site value is only £200, the rent of £255 clearly falls under 
rule 2.'. He must therefore deduct Balance C (£160) from the rent, leaving 
£95 as the sum upon which A is entitled to deduct, and at one shilling in the 
pound this gives £4 15s. as the amount to be deducted. B then turns to his 
own deduction. His rent, £45, is obviously a ground rent, and he can there- 
fore, under Rule I., deduct one shilling in the pound upon it, viz., £2 5s., 
leaving as the net charge upon himself £2 10s., which is exactly one shilling in 
the pound on the net annual site value which he personaliy enjoys.” ” 

There are other formule for apportioning “ site-value,”’ in 
particular one which was embodied in Mr. Dalziel’s Bill,’ re- 
ferred to in the Report of the Local Government and Taxation 
Committee above cited. But the matter is perplexed by an 
alleged misprint in the Bill,and the comparatively simple types 
which have been adduced are sufficient for our purpose. 

Having then distinguished the principal schemes* which have 
been proposed for rating ground value, let us go on to discuss 
their advisability, employing the criteria which have been 
obtained in an earlier section ;° that an impost should as little 

Rule lis: ‘‘If the rent you pay is a ground rent, or in respect of land only, 
deduct ad. in the € upon the amount of such rent.” Rule 2: “If the rent you pay 
includes buildings or other property besides land, subtract the balance C from the 
umount of such rent, and deduct ad. in the £ upon the remainder.” 

* Roy, Comm., 1900, [Cd. 201], p. 160. 

* Land Values (Taxation by Local Authorities), 56 Vict., Bill 11. 

+ The scheme mentioned in note 3 to p, 491 seems hardly to deserve this de- 
signation. 

Ante, pp. 173-183 
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as possible conduce to either restraint of production or inequality 
in distribution. 

(a) The productional test is remarkably well satisfied by 
Mill’s scheme; of such an impost it is particularly true that, in 
Professor Marshall’s words,’ 


‘‘a tax upon this rent [rent in the ‘strict sense,’ as distinguished from that 
part of the value of land ‘ which can be traced to the work and outlay of its 
individual holders ’] does not alter the action of the owner; for he takes none 
in order to earn this rent: it does not ‘enter into the cost of production’ of 
the commodities raised on the land. A tax on it does not alter that cost; does 
not restrict the supply of commodities; does not raise their value; is not 
shifted forwards ; and, of course, cannot be shifted backward.” 


As Ricardo says, ‘‘ a tax on rent’ [in the strict sense] 
‘would fall wholly on landlords.”” But as he goes on to 
say, ‘‘a tax on rent, as rent is constituted, . .. would be 
a tax on the profits of the landlord.”” Ricardo is speaking 
with special reference to agricultural rent. But even the 
landlord of urban sites is in the concrete not perfectly inert. 
The ‘‘master’s eye’’ produces some of its proverbial effect. 
If he has not supplied sewers and roads, at least he has super- 
vised the arrangement of streets and type of houses so as 
to render the neighbourhood attractive.2 That the labour of 
supervision may fall upon an agent does not affect the 
productional aspect of this consideration. On some large urban 
estates the landlord is content to take a smaller rent if he may 
impose present conditions as to buildings which are to fall in to the 
family some eighty years hence. What is this but the sacrifice 
of a present advantage for a greater future one? A substantial 
tax altering the margin of this kind of saving would virtually 
check accumulation. Moreover the Ricardian statement postu- 
lates that the landlord has no other use for his land but to let it. 
But, in fact, he has the alternative of selling or mortgaging it. 
As several witnesses explained to the Select Committee on 
Town Holdings, if feu duties were taxed, proprietors would no 
longer feu. ‘‘It would not work,” said one, ‘it would end in 
our putting it as a first mortgage.’”’* It is not very easy to 
block these alternative courses by a tax exactly equivalent to 
a tax on ground rents. In so far as the tax on ground rents 


1 Mem., p. 116. > Principles, ch. x., par. 1. 

> Cf. Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1891. Qs. 6531, 2138, 5484, &c., and 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 1900, [Cd. 201], Appendices passim, in par- 
ticular Matthews, p. 146. 

4 Loc. cit., 1891, Qs. 6889, 5252 ; and cp. Qs. 5403, 6300, et se). 
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might be evaded by legal devices, an added _ burden 
would have to be borne nominally by the lessee, the building 
owner, and ultimately by the occupier! However, with all these 
reservations it is not to be denied that a considerable part of 
the productional advantages claimed for the rent in the “ strict 
sense’’ does appertain to an impost on the ground-rent of our 
large towns, especially on future augmentations of ground rents, 
as contemplated by Mill. 

The distributional test, too, is evidently satisfied by an im- 
post on future unearned increase. If we admit the premiss we 
can hardly reject the inference in what Mill says about the 
landlords :— 

** They grow richer, as it were, in their sleep, without working, risking, or 
economising. What claim have they onthe general principles of social justice 
to this accession of riches ?” ? 

As Professor Marshall says :— 

‘The expenditure of such private societies as the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, and much of the rates raised on building values for public 
improvements, is really a free gift of wealth to owners who are already for- 
tunate.”’? 

It is true that all owners of ground-rents in this country are 
not already fortunate ; however, the future unearned increments 
even of small fortunes seem a very proper object of taxation. 
The question now arises, will they not be sufficiently taxed by 
our Income tax and death duties? It may be replied that the 
future increase of true rent is m so much higher a degree 
‘unearned’ than ordinary acquisitions as to be placed in a 
distinctly different category for the purpose of taxation. The 
somewhat fine distinction is thus drawn by Mill :— 

‘** The rights of private individuals to something which they did not make, 
or help to make, but which came to them by bequest or inheritance from 
people who also did not make it or help to make it, are a totally different 
thing from the right of every one to the product of his own labours and sacri- 
fices, or to the product of the labours and sacrifices of those who freely gave it 
to him.” 4 

There are good judges who do not admit that the distinction 

5 i] 
is workable. However, suppose it granted that the future in- 

' That a tax on one kind of rent may affect price is an admitted proposition (cf. 
Mill, Pol. Econ., Bk. V., Ch. III., § 6, par. 4). It follows from that relation of 
rent to ‘‘one kind of produce” which Prof. Marshall has explained (Princ iples of 
Economics, Bk. V., Ch. VIII., § 3). 

* Political Economy, Vol. II., p, 5. 

3 Mem., p. 125. 

+ Dissertations and Discussions, p. 279. 

° B.q. Mr. Price, Economic Science and Practice, pp. 4—8. 
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creased increment when distinctly recognisable should be subject 
to an extra impost, why is that impost to be arate rather than a 
tax? Mill does not seem to have ruled on this point. That the 
proceeds of an impost on ground-rent should be applied to muni- 
cipal purposes, inasmuch as that rent has been created and main- 
tained by the rates—or, to speak more generally, by the action of 
the citizens—sounds reasonable, yet is not so cogent as it 
sounds. The principle that labour has a right to what it pro- 
duces is hardly relevant here, since the increase of ground rent was 
not the motive for the sake of which cities were formed and 1m- 
proved. It is a by-product, like acorns on oaks which were 
planted solely for the sake of timber. Does justice demand that 
we should plant the acorn in the place where it has grown, if the 
parent forest is already too dense? If crowding into cities is an 
evil, might it not be argued that, just as temperance reformers 
propose to apply the proceeds of some public-houses to the extinc- 
tion of others, so the unearned increment of urban rent might 
be applied to check the tendency to aggregation, or at least not 
to aggravate it by rendering cities more attractive. While some 
attention may be claimed for this dialectic, still it cannot fairly be 
denied that such an impost as a “ fresh-air rate’?! based on future 
unearned increase of ground-rent woul! be just and reasonable. 

But after Mill’s scheme has passed successfully the scientific 
tests, it still is open to a practical objection, that it is nobody’s 
interest to start it. It might be compared in this respect to 
the honest species of bimetallism which that just man, Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, has propounded; to avoid all suspicion of 
seeking a temporary advantage by the inflation of prices, the 
value of silver in relation to gold is to be fixed at a ratio less than 
the market value.* Such a scheme may embody an eternal verity, 
but it offers no immediate advantage to the political agitator. 
There is no money in it! To show this in the case of a suheme 
like Mill’s, it suffices a priori to observe that if the present 
market value of land is to be guaranteed, or at least not to be 
attacked, advantage can result from the tax only in so far as 
government is more far-seeing, is gifted with greater ‘‘ longan- 
imity”’ or ‘‘ effective desire of accumulation ’’ than the individual 
capitalist. 

To take a concrete instance : suppose, using the best statistics 
hat are available, that the unearned increment of site-value in 
London is £300,000.° Now all this yearly increase of value is 

' Cf. Marshall, Mem., p. 125. * Nineteenth Century, April, 1893. 
This figure is given by Mr. Sidney Webb in his examination before the Select 
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not received in the way of increased ground rent. For ground 
rents are not created freshly every year, but in London say 
only once in eighty or more years.1. Thus the amount of 
ground rent to be touched in the first year in which the enact- 
ment comes into force * would be at most only some £300,000 =- 80; 
supposing that the houses of London remained constant in 
number like a stationary population. But as, in fact, London 
has been growing rapidly, the average number of premises 
leased by ground landlords eighty years ago must be much 
less than an eightieth part of the present city. Perhaps not 
more than 300,000+150, some £2,000, can be intercepted on 
the occasion of newly created ground rents in the first year ; 
the rest of the annually accruing increment of £300,000 being 
caught by middlemen whom Mill, if consistent, would presum- 
ably not touch.’ Nor would he touch in the second year, nor 
for many years, those ground rents which had been docked of 
unearned increment in the first year. Thus the amount of 
annual income flowing from the new source into the municipal 
treasury would be considerably less than £4,000 in the first 
year. In the second that income would continue to be enjoyed, 
and there would fall to be added the increase since the initial 
epoch (less than) another eightieth part of the metropolis, less 
than 2x 4,000. Similarly in the third year less than 3 x 4,000 ; and 
soon. In ten years the additional annual income might perhaps 
amount to some £20,000,° not 2 per cent. of the municipality's 


Committee on Town Holdings, 1891. Compare Tract 30 of the Fabian Society. 
Mr. Gomme (in the Memorandum contributed to the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, Vol. I., Part II. [C. 8765]), has given some figures which lead to a similar 
result. _House-property in London rose im rateable value, presumably owing to 
increase of site value, in round numbers by £3,200,000 in the decade 1871-2 to 
1881—2, but in the period of fifteen years from 1881—2 to 1896—7 only £2,900,000. 
It is possible that these increases are in part only apparently due to the increased 
stringency of the valuation. However, the figures are borne out—at least thei 
magnitude is shown to be not improbable—by the estimates which have been made 
by foreign statisticians with respect to other capitals. A good resumé of these 
statistics is given in Dr. Einaudi’s excellent article in La Reforma Sociale, 1900, 


N.S., Nos. 8, 9; referred tu below among the ‘‘ Periodicals.” 
! For various estimates of the average length of the term in London, see index 
to Reports of Select Committee on Town Holdings for 1886—9 (1889, 251), Mi 


Ryde considered the usual term ninety-nine years. 

* See below, p. 500, note 1. 

3 ‘*T grant that in many cases the increased value [of works of art] does not 
reach the artist himself, but is an addition, and sometimes an unlooked for addition, 
to the gains of amiddleman. .. .” Lic. cit., p. 297. Yet Mill does not propose 
to tax away this unlooked for addition. 

4 Mill would have allowed “a long lease” of ‘‘ situations advantageous fo 
building or for industrial purposes.” Jbid., Vol. IV., p. 249. 

> In general, we ought to take account of the increment which the yearly 
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present annual expenditure. It is to be noted also that this ten 
years dates not from the present time, the year of enactment, but 
a year so distant in the future that the prospect of an increment 
to value in that future year does not seriously affect the present 
market-price of land'—perhaps ten years, and surely not less 
than five years from the time of enactment. 

But because this prospect is not very attractive to the 
socialist agitator that is no reason why an ideally wise government 
should not consult for a future generation. Let county councils 
only persevere in the regulation of newly created ground rents, 
and ultimately a considerable part of the municipal expenditure 
will be defrayed out of site values; there will be realised the 
aspiration of those who ‘“‘ wish the burden of the rates to be 
transferred from man’s action in improving and developing the 
land to his privileges in holding for private use a part of Nature’s 
free gifts.” * 

Yet laudable and secure as such an object so pursued may 
seem, its very distance in futurity may give pause. ‘“‘ Spem longam 
reseca’”’ is the lesson read by Mill’s example. Here was the first 
economist and one of the first intellects of his age, prepared to 
base a complicated construction, weighted with heavy liabilities, 
upon the foundation that ‘‘the land of the world—the raw 
material of the globe—in all prosperous countries constantly 
increases in value.’’® Doubtless there is a certain universality 
in this proposition. But the course of land value seems to 


* crook and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve.” 


At any rate here and now the proposition has proved not true of 
agricultural rents; and the adoption of Mill’s scheme would 
have resulted in a failure disastrous to this country, as Rogers 
has impressively pointed out. Is it so certain that the value of 
central urban sites will go on increasing at the present rate ? 
Professor Flux’s investigation of ‘internal migration,” pub- 


addendum, supposed initially less than £300,000, is likely to receive if it continues 
an approximately constant percentage of a continually increased volume of site- 
value. Initially this volume might be about £15,000,000, Mr. Gomme’s estimate 
for 1897 (loc. cit., Table XII.). So that the yearly increase of the volume would be 
less than two per cent. It will be seen that these estimates are very liberal. 
Accordingly we have for a superior limit to the total income accruing in m years 
(1+2+ -- +m)(1+0-02)" x £4,000, in ten years for instance, about £260,000. 

1 «¢Taxation would not commence until there had been time for an increase of 
value to accrue.” Mill, loc. cit., p. 245. Cp. passages quoted above, p. 491. 

2 Marshall, Mem., p. 124. 

3 Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. 1V., p. 284. Cf. Pol. Econ., Book V., 
Ch. II., § 3. 
+ Interpretation of Economic History. 
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lished this year in the Economic JoURNAL,! showing unsuspected 
movements of population inspires diffidence in prediction. 
Would it be wise to incur any great liabilities or even working 
expenses, on the strength of the probable progress of value in a 
distant future? However, when the example of Mill is used to 
point a moral it must be remembered that his disastrous failure 
would largely have been due to his scrupulous provisions in 
defence of property already acquired—a weakness which cannot 
be attributed to the more recent schemes which are next to be 
discussed.” 

(2) Contemporary schemes*® present two aspects which it is 


1 Vol. X., p. 142, 

* Here should be placed, if it could be placed, among ‘‘schemes which have been 
proposed” the variety which is formed by applying to the British institution of 
‘rates’? the German principle of taxing ‘‘ Conjuncturgewinn” (as to which see 
Wagner, Finanzwissenschaft, Vol. II., § 232, et sqq., and references there given). 
Some idea of such application may be obtained from Herr Pabst’s proposals, 
referred to in the Economic JourNAL, Vol. X, p..133, with respect to German house- 
property. The complexity of English tenures would render it particularly difficult 
to apply the principle to interests other than ground rents. The practical difficulty 
of touching ‘* Conjuncturgewinn ” in general is pointed out with authority by two 
eminent German economists who admit the abstract justice of Wagner's principle, 
Prof. Cohn, System der Finanzwissenschaft (translated by Veblen), § 342, and Prof. 
Robert Meyer, Principien der gerechten Besteuerung, p. 366. The latter well observes, 
‘‘There is no universal publicly ascertainable [ausserlich erkennbares] test of un- 
earned increment [conjuncturgewinn], only on the basis of the most intimate 
knowledge of the particular circumstances and capacities of each business could 
the influence of conjunctur with certainty be determined.” It is an important sug- 
gestion that the evil is less than appears ; conjuncturs lose their specific character, 
“durch die Capitalisirung im Kaufpreis ... bei der fortschreitender mobilisirung 
der Grundbesitz.” In other words, if we might suppose that house property 
changed hands frequently, say on an average every ten years, for money earned by 
effort and sacrifice, the prospect of an increase in value in the near future entering 
into each price, there would not be much play for the taxation of unearned in- 
crement as conceived by Mill. 

3 It is not proposed to discuss here the incidental advantage claimed for a special 
rate on sites in that it lends itself to the rating of vacant spaces. The expediency 
of this measure depends on questions which the writer has not set himself 
to answer: (1) what proportion of the vacant land is held by monopolists 
(account being taken of the competition between different localities)? (2) to what 
extent is vacant land in cities to be regarded as a product of effort and outlay (e.g., 
of companies or private landowners who prepare land by sewering). (Select Com- 
mittee on Town Holdings, 1891, Q. 239—240)—seeing that in general articles which 
are not thus produced are not withheld from the market in a regime of 
competition (the “ supply-curve ” being a vertical line, Economic JouRNAL, 1897, 
p. 50), and articles which are thus produced have their supply price raised, not 
only in a regime of competition, but also in one of monopoly (ibid, p. 227) ? 
(3) whether the impost would induce competitive owners of vacant land to sell it 
to monopolists ? (4) whether consistency would require that vacant houses should 
be rated? (5) whether the impost would lead to the diminution of gardens and 
other healthy open spaces? (6) whether evasion would be largely practised by 
the erection of make-believe buildings, cheap and cheaply rated? (7) 
what is the amount of vacant land in our towns, and whether the evil of a 
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important to distinguish: the rating (a)' only of ‘‘ rent proper,” rent 
in the “strict sense,” “that part of the (annual) value of land 
which arises from its position, its extension and so forth,” and 
(b) of rent including quasi-rent, ‘‘ that part of the (annual) value 
of land which can be traced to the work and outlay of its industrial 
holders,’ of which it is true that ‘if it had been expected to 
be less than it actually is, the motive to work and to save the 
99 9 

product of work would have been less.”’ ° 

(a) What has been said above about the “ productional ”’ 
aspect of Mill’s scheme is true of imposts not only on future 
increments but also on rent proper generally, with a certain 
reservation to be mentioned later.* We may pass on, therefore, 
to the “distributional”’ aspect of the proposed schemes so far 
as they fall on true rents. So far as they will fall on future 
augmentations of rents proper, the distributional aspect of 
Mill’s schemes and the contemporary ones are much the same; 
the favourable judgment which has been passed on that may be 
transferred to these. There are certain differences, however. 
Mill would have guarded against mulcting those who should 
have suffered a decrement of ground value. Again, Mill’s system 
would presumably have secured that, no part of what was taken 
from the landlord by taxation should be restored to him in the 
form of an increased rent. But it is not so easy to prevent this 
consequence in the case of a rate of which the proceeds are laid 
out in the locality. It has been argued indeed that a ground 
rent cannot be made to contribute to the local expenditure, since 
what the landlord loses by the impost he gains through the 
sreater demand for sites. This is true in the long run, and with 
respect to future contracts, provided that the expenditure of the 
rate is such as to increase the demand in the requisite degree. 
This would be the case if the proceeds of the rate were simply 
deducted from the occupier’s rent, other things being unchanged ; 
certain proportion thereof being withheld from the market, and the gain of the 
additional rate, are so great as to be worth much effort, and the sacrifice of 
simplicity in our tax system by introducing an impost on capital? in fine, (8) 
whether, if the evil calls for a remedy, the proper remedy is not that the munici- 
palities should buy the vacant land at a fairly valued price? Most of these points 
are raised in the Report of the Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1892 (No. 
214), p. xxxiv., with evidence there referred to, and (by Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Goschen) in the Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes. [C. 4402], p. 61, and p. 66, and in the evidence taken by Royal Commission 
on Local Taxation. 

! It should be observed that there is a certain correlation between the divisions 
a and a (above, p. 491, note 3), but not an identity (see p. 496). es 

* Marshall, Mem., p. 115; Principles of Economics, Book V., Ch. IX., § 42, 


et passim. ‘ Below, p. 507. 
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or were laid out on improvements which add to the premises 

in attractiveness equivalent to the expenditure. There is some 
cnarantee that this equivalent will exist when the occupiers, 
through their representatives, are spending their own money. 

But! money extracted from the ground landlords might be 
expended on objects which, though useful, have not for the many 

high degree of final utility, such as the higher education or 
sanitation. Even the lower gratifications may be afforded out 
of the landlords’ pocket beyond the limit for which consumers 
would be willing to pay at the cost price. It is perfectly con- 
ceivable, therefore, that a considerable slice of the ground rent 
in a locality should be applied to the edification and amusement 
of the inhabitants, without resulting in such a rush of applicants 
fur residence in that locality as would fully recoup the ground 
landlord. 

The schemes proposed, then, would act as a means towards an 
eid which has been admitted to be desirable, the taxation of 
future unearned increments. But would the means be the best 
available; or rather like the method of roasting pork by burning 
the kitchen ? This question arises as we go on to consider that 
part of the plan? which relates to interests already created, to 
all manner of fixed incomes secured on rent, ground-rents, 
feus,? or the interest of the lady mentioned by Lord Farrer who 
derived a terminable annuity from ‘“‘ leasehold ground rents near 
King’s Cross bought for her by a thrifty, thoughtful husband.” * 
On what principle is it equitable or agreeable to utilitarian 
distribution ° to dock by a special rate these fixed charges? One 

! The distinction here taken is the rationale of the difference between the answers 
which the present writer has given to the ninth and the twelfth of the questions set 
by the Royal Commission on Local Taxation (.Vem., p. 136, referring to Men., 
p. 134). 

* Mr. Fletcher Moulton is honourably distinguished by his wish to deal with 
existing contracts “fairly and equitably” (Sel. Comm. ‘‘Town Holdings,” 1891, 
(No. 323), Q. 593. Cf. Q. 98, 1786), and evidence before the Royal Commission, 
)0. But the working of his scheme as typified in the example given below (p. 512 
ay justify its being placed in the present category (2, defined above, p. 491). 

3 Many of these payments, many more than appears at first sight, as 
pointed out (above, p. 496), are of the nature of quasi-rent. It would be often 
hopeless to attempt to ascertain how much of a so-called ground-rent is ‘‘ the 
result of natural value, and how much is due to the expenditure which he [the land 
owner] has incurred” (Sargant, Urban Rating, eh. I.). In this sub-section (II., 2a, 1) 
these payments sre considered so far forth as they are of the nature of ‘rent 
proper ’’—the case which may seem most favourable to the proposed impost; but 
all that is said here against the equity of the impost is to be understood as a fortiori 
applicable to these payments, so far forth as they contain a considerable element of 
quasi-rent (cf. below, p. 506). 

* Sel. Comm. ‘‘ Town Holdings,” 1890 (No. 341). Q. 3990. 

Ante, pp. 173-183. 
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answer is that ground-rents! being created or maintained by 
the outlay of the rates ought to contribute to the rates. But 
this argument seems to prove too much. There are so many 
things which go to create and maintain the funds out of which 
people pay their debts, that it may seem arbitrary to fix on a 
particular kind of debt and a particular condition for the exist- 
ence of the means to pay it. The argument, as Mr. Sargant 
has objected, is equally applicable to prove that the owners o! 
railway debentures should be compelled to contribute to the 
working expenses of railway. And, as Mr. Gerald Balfour has 
objected,? ‘‘ We might as well argue that it was to the wate: 
companies alone that the increase in value in towns was to b 
attributed.”” It is proposed on high legal authority to exempt 
mortgagees from the action of the principle in question; but t 
the lay mind it is difficult to explain why it should be less 
equitable—though it may be less feasible—to make mortgagees 
contribute to the rates, forasmuch as the rates maintain thi 
value of the premises on which the mortgages are charged.* 

It is urged more definitely that the owner of a fixed income 
charged on land and buildings may fairly be called on to pay fon 
that addition to the capitalised value of his income which 
results from the security added by the increase in the value of 
the premises. But there is a good deal of evidence that the 
capital value of such an interest is not usually much increased 
by an addition to the value of the premises fon which it is 
charged. 

‘‘In any bond fide ground rent, the margin was sufficient before, and 
enough is as good as a feast.” (Evidence before Select Committee on Town 
Holdings, 1891 (325), Q. 1082.) 

‘**No ordinary fluctuation of value would affect the security of the superior.’ 


(Ibid., Q. 2240.) 
‘‘ The feu duty is already so well secured that ‘not much difference results 
from increased value of property.’”’ (Ibid., Q. 5887.) 


The Select Committee on Town Holdings reasonably regards 
‘the benefit to improved ground lease-holding as too remote and 
indirect.”* At any rate the projected impost sins against Adam 


1 This allegation has been considered above (p. 498) as an argument for the 
application to municipal purposes of an impost supposed to be already accepted as 
reasonable, here as proving the reasonableness of a new rate. 

2 In the debate in the House of Commons,’ March 8, 1895. 

3 «* Town Holdings,” 1891, Qs. 1474, 1795, 892, &c. Harrison, ibid., 1690, 3715 
Cf. Evidence before the Royal Commission on Lccal Taxation, (Cd. 201], Q. 22,874, 
et seq. 

+ Report, 1892 [No. 214]. For further proof-of this proposition see Mr. Sargant’s 
Urban Rating appendix, from which an illustration is cited below, (p. 512). 
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Smith’s fourth canon, since the proposal to reduce annuities 
which are sought out on account of their fixity and security is 
calculated to diminish considerably their selling value :—- 


‘The capital value of the ground rents would be diminished by much more 
than. the capitalised amounts of the rates charged on it.’’ (Evidence before 
the Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1891, No. 825, Q. 155 ) 

The element of uncertainty introduced by taxation of 2s. in £ would cause 
loss of another tenth.” (Ibid., Q. 5881.) 


The reason most operative with the general public is doubtless 
the belief that the owners of ground are affluent landowners, very 
fit subjects for extra taxation. As Mr. Gillies, a member of the 
Edinburgh Town Council, said frankly before the Select Com- 
mittee on Town Holdings, 


I think there is no use in making any great cry about the hardship to 
others who are in better circumstances.” (Loc. cit., Q. 5140.) 


But there is evidence that a good number of “small people” in 
this country are interested in this species of property :— 


“The more thrifty people are, the more they prefer ground-rents as an 
investment.’ (Evidence before Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1887. 
Q. 1917, ef. Q. 1254.) 

Ground rents to the amount of nearly £1,000,000 were, in 1884-85, sold 
in ‘small parcels.” (Ibid., 1922.) 

The Prudential Assurance, essentially an office “‘ for the lower middle class,’ 
holds ground rents to the extent of £1,300,000. They form an investment for 

very large number of the industrial classes,” for ‘ people of all classes,’’ who 
invest in ‘‘ ground rents as provision for their families.” (bid., Q. 3491.) 

The King Edward School derives an income from ground rents of £27,000 
ayear. (Ibid., 1888, Q. 1399.) 

The Harper Charity School has an income of about £20,000 a year from 
London property. (Zbid., 1887, Q. 11447.) 

The Church of Scotland has £40,000 a year from feu duties.  (Ibid., 
1891, Q. 2378.) 

If the amount of taxation now levied on owners of houses in Scotland 
were transferred to feu duties, there wauld be a reduction of £7 10s. on an 
average income of £120 enjoyed by the ministers of 865 churches accom- 
modating half a million people, ‘chiefly among the poorer part of the 
population.” (Ibid., Q. 6364.) 

A certain charitable institution would be deprived of the means of relieving 
“fifty-four poor girls.”” (Ibid., Q. 6198.) 

There are ‘‘ hundreds of thousands of the industrial and middle classes 
who have small savings invested in ground rents through benefit and insur- 
ance societies,” e.g., a messenger to a firm in the City, a barmaid, a spin- 
ster with a legacy of £300, a solicitor’s clerk. (Ibid., Q. 987.) 


Of course there are rich landlords, but why should they be 
singled out to bear a greater burden than other equally rich 
persons? If a ‘professional man with several unmarried 
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daughters’! has invested his savings in ground-rents, why are 
they to be deprived of a quarter of their income, while the for- 
tune of another family, invested in mortgages or in railways, is 
intact ? Is it reasonable that as in a case put by Mr. W. H. 
Warner in the important memorandum which he has contributed 
to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation,? the same fortune 
of £20,000 should, owing to the unexpected impost of 6s. in the 
pound on ground rents, yield £210 per annum less, being 1n- 
vested in ground rents, than if it had been invested in railway 
debenture stock with an originally equal prospect of 35 per cen|. 
Is it not a first principle of fiscal equity, and indeed of ail 
morality,’ that no distinction should be made where there 1s no 
significant difference ? 


‘No inequality of treatment shall be meted out as between individuais 
possessing similar amounts of wealth.” 

‘*The proposal [of land nationalisers] is, by the ordinary person, very 
rightly considered unjust, because it deducts unequal amounts from A who 
has £10,000 worth of land, and from B who has, say, £10,000 worth of 
ships.” (Cannan, Mem., p. 165.) 


Why should that ‘‘ pain of loss” and ‘fear of loss” which 
Bentham has so forcibly described in his “‘ Analysis of the Evils 
Resulting from Attacks upon Property ”’ be distributed unequally 
among owners of equal properties ?* 

(b) These considerations become a fortiori when we regard the 
proposed rate as an impost on quasi-rent. To the “‘ pain of loss” 
and ‘‘ fear of loss,’’ which were considered under the head of rent 
proper, there is now added in the terms of Bentham “the 
destruction of property.”’> ‘‘The most prudent will begin to con- 
tract their enterprises, and by degrees to abandon an uncertain 
career.”’® As Professor Nicholson has said with reference to 
still more violent tamperings with property in land than those 
now under consideration: ‘‘ The argument against confiscation 
does not rest merely on instinctive morality.”"’ We can sve 
the utilitarian reason for not disappointing the legitimate ex- 
pectations of Peter in order to confer an unexpected gain on 
Paul. That method of redistribution is calculated to diminish 
the total to be distributed. Accordingly, all that has been said 
in the preceding paragraphs concerning the ‘ distributional ” 


1 Sargant, Urban Rating, p. 96. 

2 Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II. [C. 8765], Appendix 4. 

3 Ante, p. 178. 

4 Principles of the Civil Code, Part I., Ch. X. Works, ed, Bowring, Vol. L., 
p. 310. 5 Bentham, loc. eit. 8 Ibid. 

* Conference on Industrial Remuneration (1895), p. 462. 
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character of the special rate in relation to rent proper is to be 
read with added emphasis into the following paragraphs in which 
the ‘‘ productional” character of the rate in relation to quasi-rent 
is discussed. 
On the borderland between the categories (a) and (b) there is 
a certain effect which, essential to quasi-rent, incidentally attends 
rent proper. It has been well said that ‘‘ when land or other 
free gifts of nature have once become private property, their rent 
proper does not act as a direct motive to make and save the 
means of production ; though, of course, a violent appropriation of 
it might destroy the security on which all such motives depend.””! 
It may be difficult to arrange that the appropriation of rent proper 
should not be so far violent as to cause some shock to security, 
Anatomists tell us that portions of the white matter in the brain 
may be removed without any sensible effect on the animal that is 
being operated on. But the operation is admitted to be a delicate 
one, and there is always danger of disturbing some nerve-centre 
of exquisite sensibility. So though rent proper be a sort of “‘intra- 
marginal” surplus which may be scooped out without sensible 
effect upon the economic organism, there is still a danger of dis- 
turbing the ‘‘ grey matter” of the industrial brain. And even 
Where no lesion is inflicted, the mere apprehension thereof may 
cause the victim of the operation to start back. And such appre- 
hension is to be expected where the victim is the enterprising 
capitalist and the operator is the socialist politician. Economic 
anatomy is not minutely studied by those who are absorbed in 
the practical pursuits of making or of taking money; and the 
nice distinction between ‘‘ proper” and ‘‘ quasi-” rent is not so 
familiar to either of the parties as to form a limit to the fears of 
the one and the rapacity of the other. 

Thus even that part of the impost which falls only on rent 
proper exercises some effect in deterring capital from investment 
in house-building and the subsidiary industry of sewering, road- 
making, kc. Much more is this effect produced by the impost 
so far as it falls on quasi-rent: for instance on that part of an 
improved ground rent which forms the remuneration of outlay 
and effort.2 The essence of the transaction is not affected by 
the use of deduction from superiors as practised in the collection 
of the income tax. 

1 Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book V., Ch. 1X., § 4, p. 472, 2nd edition. 
* In this connexion, as well as with reference to head a, may be mentioned the 
allegation that ‘‘the trouble in calculating and apportioning the rates . . . would 


depreciate the value of property ”’ (‘‘ Town Holdings,” 1891, Q. 1122). “The frac- 
tions are something frightful ” (ibid., 6069). 
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“In the case of a new house, the owner does not pay the rate, since he ex- 
pects the ordinary profits—a circumstance which removes the case from the 
analogy of the income tax... since the income tax, not being special to 
investment in building, cannot be shifted by the building owner.” } 


In the words of Professor Sidgwick :— 


‘Income tax laid equally on incomes from different sources . . . has no 
tendency to be transferred ... a tax on farmers’ [or any other ‘ particula 
class’ of] profits would tend to be transferred through industrial competition to 
other classes of the community.” ? 


The example of the income tax, to which the innovators ar 
always pointing triumphantly, proves nothing. 

‘‘T have never seen,” said Mr. Costelloe, ‘‘an answer to the proposition 
that if this could be done with the income tax, something analogous could b: 
done where Parliament chooses to levy a rate which is intended to be 
direct charge coming out of rent receivable by owners.”’ ® 


He might have seen an answer in every treatise on politica! 
economy. Thus J. 8. Mill * :— 

‘‘ Tf a tax were laid on the profits of any one branch of productive employ 
ment, the tax would be virtually an increase of the cost of production, and the 
price would rise accordingly ; by which the tax would be thrown on the con 
sumer of the commodity.” 


Ricardo, as usual, puts the case of hats :— 

“A partial tax on profits will raise the price of the commodity on which it 
falls; a tax, for example, on the profits of the hatter would raise the price of 
hats; for if his profits were taxed, and not those of any other trade, his profit. 
unless he raised the price of his hats, would be below the general rate of pro- 
fits, and he would quit his employment for another.” (Political Economy. 
Ch. XV., § 2.) 


A ‘partial’’ impost on the profits of those engaged in the pro- 
duction of houses will raise the price of house accommodation 
This principle is equally applicable to those who prepare the land 
and those who build the house. It may be thought that buildin; 
will not be discouraged as the impost is placed on the site. And 
doubtless this circumstance would. make some difference if the 
lupost had been levied on the discounted value which the intend- 
ing builder was willing to give for the site; it would make all 
the difference, if that payment were of the nature of rent proper. 
Suppose a builder is willing to pay a rent of £45 per annum for « 
site as in the example above cited, if the impost were simpl\ 
proportional to that rent, the builder would be only so far emban 

1 Mem., p. 136. 2 Ibid., p. 103. 


3 § 5, Appendix XI., to Vol. II. of Minutes of Evidence, Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation, 4 Pol. Econ., Vol. III., § 3. 5 Pp 45. 
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rassed, as land property, sewered and ready for building, would no 
longer be supplied on the same terms as before ; and if we could 
suppose that no preliminary outlay on the land was requisite, then 
the case would come under Ricardo’s principle. ‘“‘ A tax on rent ”’ 
would ‘ fall wholly on landlords.” 
) But the proposed impost is not simply proportioned to, nor 
depending in any direct relation on, the payment which the 
intending builder offers for a site. It is not, in the ex- 
ample referred to, !5 45, but jy (45+7—€&) where (n—8&), say g, is 
often an unpredictable quantity. If speculative builders were 
making ordinary profits before the impost could they continue 
to do so after it without the price of houses being raised? Ifa 
\ watchmaker? were liable to an impost of so much in the pound 
on a certain—or, rather, an uncertain—amount of ‘‘ gold value,”’ 
o, depending on the valuation of the gold cases at periods sub- 
| sequent to the manufacture, would not a rise in the price of gold 
watches be the consequence ? 
On general principles then we should expect that 
i ‘builders will in future throw on occupiers, in the shape of rent, the estimated 
n amount of this prospective rating just as surely as would be the case with pre- 
sent rates.” (Sargant, Urban Rating, p. 162.) 


And there are special reasons for expecting that the partial tax 
it [| on profits which we are considering will operate with particular 


of effectiveness to ‘raise the price of the commodity,” houses. 
‘i (a) The amount of prospective rating against which the builder has 
a to secure is likely to be estimated at a higher figure if he regards 
the impost as the outcome of a prejudice against property in 
land—as if landowners were entitled to no more consideration than 
‘i slave owners !—a prejudice which, if yielded to, is likely to result in 
i an additional impost on the remuneration for his house.? He 
ve may suspect, too, that the datum on which the impost is from 
fF time to time to be computed, the value of the cleared site, 
a will be over-valued to his detriment. (8) That datum is at best 
A somewhat vague, with a wide margin of uncertainty. And as the 
eel methods of computing from that datum the net rateable quantity 
al of site value, here called o, agree neither with each other nor 
“ with any principle intelligible to the business man, he may 
ria 
ply ' Cp. above, p. 493. 2 Cp. Smart, Taxation of Land Values, p. 89. 
al 3 The liability of such a valuation to a considerable ‘‘ probable error”’ is suggested 


by much of the evidence on the subject before the Select Committee on Town 
Holdings and the Royal Commission on Local Taxation (cf. Lord Farrer, Mem., 
p. $2), and does not seem to be disproved by the evidence to the effect that the 
valuation is possible. 
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regard the result as impossible to reckon on and quite aleatory. 
Now, as Professor Marshall has pointed out : although 


‘‘a risky trade in which there is an element of romance often becomes so 
overcrowded that the average earnings in it are lower than if there were no 
risks to be run. . . . in the large majority of cases, the influence of risk is in 
the opposite direction ; a railway stock that is certain to pay 4 per cent. will 
sell for a higher price than one which is equally likely to pay 1 or 7 per cent. 
or any intermediate amount.” 


And (vy) there is no reason to except the building industry 
from the large majority of cases. Not ‘‘an element of romance,” 
but a special degree of caution is to be attributed to investors of 
capital in this industry. The supply of capital would be greatly 
reduced by the proposed imposts. 

‘They would prevent secured interests in houses from being arranged so as 
to yield a fixed income, and so would drive cheap or trust capital out of house 
property and raise rents.” (Sargant, Mem., p. 216.) 


For these reasons! it may be expected that to levy a required 
amount on the holders of ‘‘ site-value’’ as proposed, rather than 
on the occupiers as at present, would not only not benefit, but 
would even injure, the occupiers. 

But a reason pointing in the opposite direction may be alleged. 
While it is admitted that, as Ricardo says, ‘‘a tax on the profits 
of the farmer would raise the price of corn,” it may be urged 
that the proper analogue is not corn, but the fruit of the aloe, or 
whatever produce is not fully reaped till two or three generations 
after it is sown, at a distance in time beyond the limits of effec- 
tive prevision In the case of a harvest so remote, the rapacity 
of a Government which should seize upon the standing crop 
might produce less than the usual discouragement to industry. 
The building owners may continue to perform their usual func- 
tions, while that portion of their surplus gains which does not 
act as a motive to effort and sacrifice is abstracted by a judiciously 
imposed site-rate ; as the bees who used to sulk when robbed in 
the old-fashioned way now cheerfully go on filling that upper- 
story of the hive which modern science has invented how to 
deplete without impairing the instincts of labour and accumu- 


lation. 
There appears to be a portion of truth in this representation. 


1 So far as prediction is possible in a matter so contingent, it may be expected 
that the first of the schemes above described, p. 493, would be more effective in 
raising the price of house accommodation, the amount of the impost (for an assigned 
number of shillings in the £) being probably both greater in amount, and subject to 
a greater probable error. 
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There is a limit of time beyond which, if provisions are ex- 
tended, the contract becomes “blind” as the phrase is. As 
Dudley Baxter replied in a somewhat different connexion when 
isked, 


‘** You do not think that all these risks were in the owner’s mind when he 
made this contract?” ‘I do not think they were,”’ he said. 


(here may be a prospect, in Professor Sidgwick’s words, 

at once sutticiently definite to be made a ground of legislative action, and 
et not definite enough to be taken into account in private bargaining.” * 
What Mr. Courtney says with respect to the occupier and the 
onsumer, may be true also to some extent of the producers : 

** Existing rates may be and are taken into account when tenancies are 


reated, but no one can speculate with practical effect on the possibility of a 
ubsequent increase or diminution of them.” (Mem., p. 90.) 


So far as this non-Ricardian result takes place, the effect of the 
proposed site-taxes will no longer be either null, or the reverse of 
that which is intended. Another effect will be produced, yet 
me that is not desired or desirable. The occupier will not be 
relieved; but the rack-rent owner will be enriched. The first 
incident attends the occupier’s power to deduct from his imme- 
diate landlord; the second incident attends the power of that 
landlord to deduct from his ‘‘ superior.” The first power of 
deduction, as shown above, profits little in general. In the long 
vun the pecuniary position of the occupier with respect to his 
immediate landlord is determined by the conditions of supply 
and demand, and not the mode in which a rate may be collected. 
Is the impost beneficial, as generally in the case of rates? Then 
the occupier pays for benefits.* Is the impost more or less 
onerous? Then in the case of new houses, or old houses which 
are in competitive touch with new houses,‘ the burden is shifted 
on from the producer to the consumer, that is, the occupier 
In the case of stagnant neighbourhoods, and more generally 
old houses which are not in perfect competitive touch with new 
ones, the owner already bears all or part of the onerous rates, 
and—friction being abstracted—will bear the same proportion 
after the power cf deduction has been conferred. The occupier 
then, having a short lease from his immediate landlord, is not 


1 Select Committee on Local Taxation, 1870. Q. 5870, et ante. 
2 Mem., p. 107. 
‘ Some modification of this statement is required in exceptional cases as above 


(p. 490) mentioned. 


4 Mem., p. 130. > Ante, p. 346. 
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much benefited by deduction. But the landlord having a long 
lease from his superior is materially benefited. 

Mr. Sargant has forcibly illustrated this incident with refer- 
ence to the first of the schemes now under consideration.’ He 
puts the following case, admitted to be fair and typical by the 
author of that scheme :— 


“ A, a landowner, has leased a site for its full value, £100 per annum, to B, 
a builder, who has erected thereon a house worth £600 a year (v.e., £500 in 
addition to the original ground-value of £100), and has secured his profit by 
letting the house to C, in consideration of a premium for the whole term at 
£500 per annum. The land is then supposed to increase in value to £500 
per annum, and therefore the house and land to £1,000 per annum, the 
whole increase of £400 per annum thus going into the pocket of C.” 


Thus the site-value is £500,? and accordingly C is entitled to 
deduct from B the whole of the site-rate, say, at 5s. in the pound, 
£125; while B is entitled to deduct £25 from A. Then the 
consequence of raising a given amount of onerous taxation, 
say £125, by the proposed method, rather than as at present 
from the occupier, will be as follows. Whereas at present the 
£125 will be paid either by the occupier or the rack-rent owner 
C, or partly by one and partly by the other, the proportions of 
these payments, apart from friction, will be exactly the same in 
the proposed as in the present arrangement.? The main effect of 
the proposed change will be to transfer to the pocket of A, who 
is enjoying an unearned increment of £400, £100 from B,* who 
built the house, and £25 from A, the landowner, who may have 
made an outlay in roads and sewers® and cannot possibly have 
obtained so large an unearned increment as C. 

The proposition that the occupiers are not benefited by 
the proposed series of deduction is of course only true in the 
long run, apart from “ friction,’ and except for the short 
periods required for occupiers’ leases to run out. Or not even 
with that exception in the case of householders who do not 


' Sargant, Urban Rating, Appendix; referring to the first of the schemes de- 
scribed above, p. 493. 

* Here £500 is the amount denominated ¢ in the explanation given above 
(p. 493), and the case is that in which the penultimate holder obtained a value 
equal to ¢ (Ibid., p. 494). 

3 Above, p. 487. 

* The contention that the impost on B is justified by the increase in the capital 
value of his interest cannot be sustained if Mr. Edward Tewson, the well-known 
estate agent, to whom the case was submitted by Mr. Sargant, is right in estimating 
this hypothetical ground-rent as ‘‘ before the rise in ground-value at from 18 to 
20 years’ purchase, and after the rise at from 18 to 21 years’ purchase.’”’ Cp. above, 
p. 504, 5 Cp. above, p. 496. 
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pay rates directly, perhaps some three-fourths of the total 
number. Among these the numerous class of lodgers may 
for the present reasoning be reckoned. But it is objected ; 
would not the fall of rents payable by the landlord benefit 
persons in the position of his lodgers?* The answer is that, if 
that fall was due to a fall in the cost of producing a house, or 
any cause that could be reckoned on by speculative purchasers 
of house property, then the play of competition would transfer 
some of that advantage totheconsumer. But we have seen that 
this kind of causation does not tend to lower, but rather to 
enhance, the price of houses under the proposed system. The 
fall supposed is a mere windfall for the landlords: and that 
kind of gain is not transferred to the tenants for the reason 
explained in the text-books, when it is taught that rent of 
agricultural land does not affect the price of wheat.* Thus, 
even supposing that houses are not to be classed with “ hats,” 
even granting that there is some exception to the Ricardian rule 
that a tax on producers is shifted to consumers, at best the result 
would be to have transferred windfalls from one to another class 
of producers. 

This then is the outcome of the schemes now popular, to 
injure one investor for the benefit of another investor. For this 
is every interest vexed and harassed. Peter is robbed to pay, 
not Paul, but Paul’s landlord. We are told nothing about the 
in which “ Paul dwelt two whole 
years.” * He may have been a heathen capitalist. At any 


owner of the ‘‘ hired house 


rate the modern representative of that party does not appear 
entitled to especial consideration. Of all the links in the chain 
of production this last may seem the least deserving to be gilded 
with unexpected gain stripped from the others. The rack-rent 
owner is at least as likely as any of his superiors to be enjoying 
unearned increment. The gains of the builder are at least largely 
earned; the gains of a rack-rent owner who has purchased a 
house built by others may be mostly speculative. Above all the 
rack-rent owner is the only party who can be the recipient of 
future unearned increment, a circumstance which it may be 
hoped has not become indifferent to the countrymen of Mill. 

The reasoning applied to the schemes for rating sites which 
have just been discussed is applicable with little change to the 


' Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1891, Q. 953. The argument is not 
affected by the monopoly which the landlord in such cases may enjoy ; above, 
p. 488, note 1. 

* Cf. Contemporary Review, March, 1890, p. 418. 
$ E.g., Mill, Pol. Hcon., Bk. III., Ch. V., § 2. 4 Acts, Ch. XXVIII. 
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scheme for dividing rates, detined but not discussed in an earlier 
page,’ of which the essence is to lay an impost on each party pro- 
portionate to the net income which he derives from the premises. 
This scheme presents two aspects according as (1) it does, or 
(2) does not respect vested interests. To the former (1) class 
belongs the recommendation of the Select Committee on Town 
Holdings, 1892—* 

‘that under all future contracts half of the rates should be borne by owners 
in proportion to the several rents they receive. .. . and that the liability to 
deduction should attach not only to the receivers of the rack rent, but to th 
owners of all superior interests.”’ 


The objections above stated under the head II. 2 a* do not 


apply to this case, but the objections stated under the head 
II. 2 b* apply almost equally to this case. It may be thought 
that, as no distinction is made between income issuing from 
buildings and from land, this system will discourage building 
more than the so-called rate upon site-value. But it is very 
possible that a fixed impost proportional to net profits will 
discourage industry less than the abstraction of an unpredictable 
quantity which is called indeed a rate on site value, but might 
as well be called a rate on an unknown quantity, o. 

‘The result would be to make every rent received in respect of every in- 
terest in houses a variable one, and so to drive cheap or trust capital out of 
houses as an investment, and to necessarily raise rents.” (Sargant, Mem., 
p. 215.) 

‘‘ If, where there are several interests in houses, a proportion of the rates in 
the £ is to be deducted on each payment between successive interests, the 
effect will be to rate mere annuitants or rent chargers, and to relieve to this 
extent the real owners ” [that is, the parties in this article denominated the 
rack-rent owners]. (Ibid.) 

When (2) present as well as future rents and quasi-rents are 
struck, the check to production is aggravated by the shock to 
equity. Almost all that has been said as to the productional and 
distributional imperfections of the site-rate may be transferred to 
this case. Here, too, appearances are apt to deceive the very 
elect. The brilliant writer who has been referred to as advocat- 
ing this scheme is confident that ‘‘ if you define the term owner 
so as to cover those persons whom you want to rate, and then 
proceed to send to each of these ‘owners’ a demand note, the 
relief so given to the occupier will be a real relief.” A patient 
analysis discloses the contrary view. The relief so given to the 
occupier will not be a real relief, for his rent is likely to be raised 
1 I. B, referred to on p. 491. 2 1892, No. 214. 


Above, p. 506. 4 Above, p. 508. 
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at least as much as his rates are lowered, probably more owing 
to the discouragement of producers. Nor will you render contri- 
butory all ‘‘ those persons whom you want to rate,” for the rack- 
rent owner will not only not be amerced, but will even yain, by 
your substituting the proposed system for the present one.! 

It will be understood that the statements in the preceding 
paragraphs relate primarily to the typical case of the English 
leasehold system ;? with which, for much of the reasoning, the 
system of Scotch feus, Manchester chief rents, and so forth, may 
be identified. It has been all along supposed that the owner and 
the occupier are different persons, as commonly in our towns.’ 
When this is not the case the schemes in question can no longer 
be regarded as inept as well as inequitable. The object being to 
relieve, as the phrase is, the ratepaying occupier, this object would 
be realised as far as the present occupier-owners are concerned, 
even though the whole class of occupiers, including the species 
that are owners, might, in the future, be damnified by the check 
now given to production. As to the equity of the scheme, if, as 
seems to be a frequent case in our large towns, the property in- 
creases. Without much trouble on the part of the owner and beyond 
what he reckoned on when acquiring the property, what is the 
claim of the owner-occupier to relief ? Unforeseen rates, it is said, 
are imposed. But they are mostly “ beneficial.”’* Where they are 
really onerous, may not this onus be set against that increase 
in value ? Where not, in neighbourhoods that are declining, no 
doubt a hardship, cr at least a misfortune, is made out. But is 
the remedy sought equitable ? Is it reasonable that the superiors, 
who would not have shared a gain, should have to share a loss 
with the owner? And once more it is to be recalled that more 
often than appears there is a productional, as well as a distribu- 
tional, reason against confiscating the interest of superiors. 

Upon the whole the schemes which are now in vogue for 
rating all kinds of ‘‘ owners”’ appear to effect nothing which 
could not better be effected by a scheme like Mill’s, perhaps 
coupled with a division of rates between occupier and “ rack-rent 
owner” as recommended by many of the experts whom the 
present Royal Commission has consulted. If a scheme em- 
bodying Mill’s principle had been adopted a generation ago with 
respect to urban sites, an annual income of some two or three 


! Above, p. 511. * Ante, p. 183, par. 2. 

% Reports of the Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1889, No. 251, pp. 9, 10; 
and Report, 1892, No. 214, p. xvi. 

4 Ante, p. 342. 5 Above, pp. 496, 503. 
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million sterling ! would probably now have been flowing into the 
municipal treasury from ground rents in London; while the divi- 
sion of rates between the occupier and his immediate landlord, not 
too suddenly introduced,? might possibly have conferred some ad- 
vantages of minor importance on the occupiers, Nothing better 
would have been accomplished by the more pretentious schemes 
which are now in vogue. The apparent gain to the occupier 
from the diminution of rates would have been compensated 
by arise of rent. It would probably have been more than com- 
pensated : the check to production would have resulted in a higher 
price, as measured by rent plus rates, being paid by the occupier 
for house-accommodation. Nothing more would have been 
effected—nothing but confusion and bitterness, the temporary 
gains of rapacity, and the useless transference of windfalls from 
one investor to another.’ 

These conclusions have been reached without bias. The 
writer holds no brief for urban landlords. He has impartially 
pronounced against them upon several counts. He has disputed 
the favourite argument that they have been already rated in 
that their rents are by sq.much less than they would have been 
if the rates had not existed.* He would go so far as to allow that, 
even if it were true that the landlords had paid the rates out of 
unearned increase in the past, it might nevertheless be reasonable 
to rate unearned increase in the future. He has met the recherché 
objection that a special rate on ground rent would be nugatory, 
since the landlord would be compensated by the increased demand 
on the part of occupiers. He has fully accepted Mill’s doctrine 
on the taxation of ‘“‘ future unearned increment’”’ of rent. He 
has admitted that the industry of which house-accommodation is 
the product presents something peculiar and exceptional in the 
long incorporation of land with labour, in virtue of which an im- 
post on the profits of the producers might have less than its usual 
effect on the interests of the consumers. He regards it as con- 
ceivable that a greater than Mill might succeed in demarcating 
some portion of the gains of middlemen in this industry as par 
excellence ‘‘unearned,’’® so different in kind from the ordinary 

1 On the basis of the figures given above, p. 499. 2 Cp. above, p. 490. 

3 See pp. 511-12. 4 Ante, p. 341. 5 Above, p. 502. 

8 See note to p. 501, above. A tentative in this direction—the only direction, as it 
appears to the present writer, in which there is any hope of advancing beyond Mill’s 
position—is made by Mr. Henry, the City Assessor of Glasgow, when he proposes 

Minutes of Evidence, Royal Commission on Local Taxation, vol. III. [C. 9319] 
Appendix XXV., p, 25, &ce., Cp. Mr. R. McKenna, M.P. Ibid., vol. IV. App. xix.) 
that owners of land and buildings should be specially taxed ‘“ on all increase of rent 
of annual value beyond that at the passing of the Act, but providing always that 
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blends of work and luck as to become the object of a specially 
heavy impost without detriment to the quantity of production 
or the equality of distribution.! But this problem which 
Mill did not attempt has not been solved by his successors. 
[In a matter so complex and momentous it may reasonably be 
demanded that action should not be taken until a scheme is 
forthcoming which shall stand the test of abstract general 
reasoning as well as Mill’s scheme. And even then there still 
should give us pause the possibility that, though the principles 
are sound, some error in a datum, suchas Mill committed,? might 
result in a disastrous failure. F. Y. EDGEWORTH 


where an increase of rental is obtained from money spent on improvements, &c., on 
the property an annual deduction of 74 per cent. [on the ‘‘money spent,” presum- 
ably ; but for how many years? for ever, into whatever hands the premises may 
pass ?] from such increase of rental be allowed before imposing such tax.’’ This im- 
post on future unearned increment would not much offend against the distributional 
canon of taxation if not too suddenly introduced, (cp. above, p. 489.) It would offend 
against the productional canon, so far as the regulations necessary to the working of 
the scheme might deter the investment of capital, and the restriction of profit 
might discourage the application of effort and sacrifice, which in many inobtrusive 
ways are apt to act productively (above, p. 496); so far also as the working of the 
system proved costly in comparison with the yield (as to the amount of which in the 
case of London, see above, p. 499), a great part of the ‘‘ unearned increment” be 
coming earned by assessors, accountants, inspectors and lawyers, who would be 
required in order to ascertain the increase of rental ‘‘obtained from money spent 
on improvements.” 

1 Ante, p. 173, et seq.; regard to ‘‘ quantity of production” including the 
condition that the tax should be worth the cost of collection (ibid., p. 174 
2 Above, p. 500 
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The Early History of English Poor Relief. By EK. M. 
LEONARD. (Cambridge: at the University Press. 1900.) 


THERE is nd class of writers to whon we owe a greater debt than 
those who set forth the continuity of some branch of national life. To 
do this is the aim of Miss Leonard, and she has done it with logical 
imagination, a wealth of illustration, and, so far as we can judge, with 
historical accuracy. And such a book was greatly needed. We have 
been accustomed to regard Poor Law history far too much as a record 
of individual Acts of Parliament, each bringing important consequences 
in its train, but standing in little or no connection with the life of the 
nation or the Acts which preceded it. Certain dates are commonly 
selected and ‘‘ movements” are grouped around them, but of the steady, 
continuous growth of principle in legislation and administration we 
have heard far too little. No one can complain on this score now. 

The points in Miss Leonard’s work may be summarised thus: 
(1) the early growth of local administration ; (2) the pressure brought 
to bear by the central authority, viz., the Privy Council or Parliament 
on local bodies and exercised through the Judges and the Justices; 
(3) the close connexion between Poor Relief and the maintenance of 
order, not merely in the face of vagrancy, but of a rooted dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of things. 

All through the 16th century we find various local bodies gradually 
taking over from the ecclesiastical authorities the duty of relieving 
the poor. London was conspicuous—there the aldermen set them- 
selves to secure a constant supply of low-priced corn, they repressed 
vagraney to the best of their ability, they developed hospitals on 
various lines, notably Bridewell as a house of correction for the wil- 
fully idte. Nor did London stand alone. Lincoln and Cambridge and 
Ipswich and York were busy with experiments of one kind or another. 
No doubt their experiments were often crude, but they served a good 
purpose, and the lesson which failure taught was salutary, if severe. 
Miss Leonard points out some of the evil consequences, the shift- 
ng of population, the encouragement of idlers, the manufacture of 
paupers. 
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The central authority did but little in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Its activity was, in the main, confined to advice, often of a 
peremptory kind, to local bodies to deal with the causes of disaffection 
in a somewhat empirical manner, by the regulation of the demand for 
cloth and the supply of corn. In legislation, we have two Acts, one 
directed against vagrants and another organising the collection of 
moneys for the relief of the poor. As the century went on the local 
bodies made a successful effort to deal with poverty, and Miss Leonard 
shows very clearly how much closer was the connection between these 
efforts and the dissolution of the monasteries than we are apt to 
imagine. Writers have felt a difficulty in attributing the great Act of 
i601 to the effects of the dissolution, but we see, from the instances 
here collected, that if Parliament did not act at once it was owing to 
the experiments which were being everywhere tried, and with varying 
success. It is almost melancholy to see how much of our modern 
work has been anticipated long ago. Thus we find in different parts 
of England that attempts were made to deal with a growing pauperism 
by guaranteeing cheap corn, by relief at home, by relief in a house of 
correction, by technical education, by a law of settlement, by penal 
enactments against vagrants, by punishment for idleness. All these 
proceedings could not stem a rising tide of disaffection. Oxfordshire, 
Norfolk, and Durham were the scenes of riot, almost of rebellion, which 
led to the passing of the Acts of 1597 and 1601. 

Not less interesting are the glimpses which we get into the working 
of the new Poor Law, from 1597 to 1644. Crises were constantly 
occurring, dissatisfaction was general, and the Council was always 
endeavouring to secure the smooth working of the system. Miss Leonard 
divides the subject into chapters which deal with emergency relief and 
with ordinary, and gives a comparative estimate of the principles which 
coverned relief in England, Scotland and France. Specially interesting 
are the sections which treat of the effect of the Civil War, the Plague 
and the Great Fire on the poverty of the country. 

To sum up, Miss Leonard’s work brings home to us what a wealth 
of information and of detailed experience is yet to be found in local 
records. It is much to be hoped that the book is but an instalment, 
that she will continue her inquiries and trace the history of the various 
attempts to deal with paupers in the latter half of the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries. Every student of the subject will look forward 
with well-founded expectation to volumes of equal or even greater 
attractiveness. L. R. PHEeups 


Monopolies and Trusts. By RicHarp T. Eny, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(The Citizen’s Library.) (The Macmillan Company, London 
and New York, 1900, pp. xiv., 278. 5s. net.) 

Tus book, it is evident, has been written with special reference to 

American conditions. Professor Ely bestows an amount of care in 
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discriminating true monopolies from mere pre-eminence in a particular 
business which would be less necessary in a country where monopolies 
were not so frequent a subject of discussion and where the term, in 
consequence, is not so often used in the same vague sense. After exam- 
ining many definitions of the term given by economists, lawyers and 
lexicographers, he defines a monopoly as ‘that substantial unity of 
action on the part of one or more persons engaged in some kind of 
business which gives exclusive control, more particularly, although not 
solely, with respect to price.” The unity of control need not be 
absolute. If it be sufficient to affect price, there is to that extent a 
monopoly. Thus, if there be unity of control over eighty per cent. of 
the supply of a particular commodity, that may be enough to affect 
prices and increase profits.' On the other hand, the mere limitation of 
supply without unity of control is not enough to give a monopoly. 
Thus Professor Ely objects to the term ‘‘ land monopoly” so often used 
on both sides of the Atlantic, because in no country is there unity of 
control over the whole or the major part of the land, but, on the 
contrary, competition between landowners in selling and hiring their 
land. Neither is a great retail business a monopoly, even although it 
practically supplies the whole of one or of several articles required 
within a particular area. Such a business, however extensive, is 
always exposed to competition, and works under competitive con- 
ditions. But the mere fact that there are substitutes for a particular 
object of use is not incompatible with a true monopoly in that article. 
There may exist a real monopoly in tram cars, although you have the 
alternative of hiring a cab. 

Professor Ely is equally elaborate in the classification of monopolies. 
But only one class of monopolies is really of the first importance or 
engages much of his attention. Artificial, or, as he calls them, social 
monopolies were once a favourite mark for the attack of reformers. 
But monopolies created by law nowadays are either restricted in 
duration, as patents or copyrights, or else kept in the hands of Govern- 
ment, so that they seem at least to serve the general good. Natural 
monopolies, on the contrary, have been favoured by the modern trans- 
formation of commerce and industry. They are made possible, 
according to Professor Ely, either by a limitation in the supply of raw 
material, by properties inherent in a particular business, or by the 
possession of trade secrets. The possessor of a natural monopoly 
may be able to create an artificial monopoly for himself or for somebody 
else in a business in which none of these conditions exist, but which 
can only be carried on by his assistance. Thus railways in the United 
States may give a monopoly to certain producers of a particular article. 
It is, then, natural monopolies and the artificial monopolies growing 
out of them which the philanthropist and legislator have to study at 
the present day. 

The first question which we naturally ask with reference to the 
working of monopolies is how they affect the price of goods and 
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services. Professor Ely shows very lucidly and in a popular way that 
the answer to this question is not so simple as the general public 
imagine. We may assume that the monopolist will be guided by the 
desire for wealth, and, in a purely theoretical discussion, we may 
assume that this desire will be intelligent. The price for his com- 
modity which will give him the largest net profit will be a function of 
two variables, and may, under certain conditions, be lower than the 
price at which a dealer exposed to competition could afford to sell. In 
America this fact is sometimes alleged as a justification of monopolies, 
whilst by the socialist it is alleged as a reason for thinking that finally 
competition will disappear and every business become a monopoly. 
Professor Ely accepts neither of these conclusions, As to the effects 
of monopolies, he thinks that, whatever pure reason may suggest, a 
well-established monopolist does not in fact fix prices lower than, or as 
low as, they would be fixed by competition. The desire for immediate 
wealth cannot be held in check by long views of ultimate gain. More- 
over, the monopolist, once secure, is apt to offer the public a bad 
article. ‘The spirit of monopoly,” it has been well said, “ is lazy and 
oppressive.” Besides strictly economic reasons, there are political and 
moral reasons for disliking monopolies. Professor Ely, therefore, con- 
cludes that natural monopolies should not be left in private hands. 
They should be acquired by the state or the municipality. When this 
has been accomplished, the artificial monopolies which rest upon the 
natural ones will disappear of themselves. Subsidiary reforms, such 
as the mitigation of the tariff, a heavier taxation of large fortunes, a 
reform in patent laws and a more stringent supervision of joint stock 
companies, would remove the last traces of monopoly and secure free 
competition in all undertakings still left to the individual citizen. 

But how if all forms of business are tending at the present day to 
become monopolies? The reasons in favour of this familiar doctrine 
are re-stated with admirable clearness in a letter from a friend which 
Professor Ely has printed in this volume, but he is not convinced by 
them. Statistics, he maintains, whilst they show a tendency towards 
concentration of business in larger establishments than formerly, do 
not enable us to predict that this process will be continued to the point 
of monopoly. The greatest of industries, agriculture, shows, even in 
the United States, an opposite tendency. In manufactures it is 
doubtful whether the tastes of a public always growing richer and more 
fastidious will not ultimately make against concentration, e.g., in 
favouring hand-made goods against machine-made. New inventions 
for distributing motive power cheaply to many workshops are still more 
likely to have this effect. The fear of universal monopoly in the 
United States arises, according to Professor Ely, from the habit of 
giving that name to every “trust,” although very few ‘“ trusts’’ have 
succeeded in establishing real control over prices, and many “ trusts ” 
are little more than bubbles. Under these circumstances he holds it 
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the better part not to risk vague predictions nor to recommend inter- 
ference with any industry which is still genuinely competitive. 
Although the present volume is intended to form part of a large 
work on the distribution of wealth, it is so far complete as to be 
perfectly intelligible by itself. The chapters upon the definition and 
classification of monopolies are evidently the result of long and careful 
meditation. Professor Ely always writes in acalm, judicial temper, but 
it was scarcely possible that within the limits imposed upon him he 
should solve every difficulty or anticipate every objection. Whether a 
particular kind of business constitutes a natural monopoly must usually 
be a question of degree. Whether it is more expedient that a natural 
monopoly should be owned by the State or by private corporations 
which the State controls must depend partly upon the character of the 
business and partly upon political conditions. In the most important 
case, that of railways, experts are still divided. Scandalous as has 
been the abuse of their power by many railway companies in the 
United States, a good citizen might tremble at the thought of subject- 
ing the greatest railway system in the world to the discretion of party 
politicians. Professor Ely holds that as the functions of government 
are increased the character of those who govern is likely to rise. But 
history does not warrant our asserting such a sequence at all positively. 
F. C. MontaGue 


America’s Economic Supremacy. By Brooxs Apams. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1900. 8vo, pp. vil, 222. 

Tus work is interesting in throwing light on an economic aspect of 
American imperialism. The author contends that England is decaying, 
“that disintegration is sweeping capital and industry in opposite 
directions from their former centres—to the east from Paris, and to 
the west from London” (2), and that the economic “ focus” of the 
world is to be the United States. The ‘decay of England” is easily 
demonstrated, by her preference for Dickens to Sir Walter Scott (86 et 
seq.), by the battle of Colenso, as represented by the author (Essay V), 
by the realising of her foreign investments, the production of much of 
their own pig iron by other countries, and the complete disappearance 
of the supremacy of British textiles and steel (179). That Great 
Britain ‘‘is spending her capital” (8) is proved by the excess of 
British imports over exports ; ‘‘ however large a revenue the British 
may have drawn from foreign investments when those investments 
were in their prime, no one supposed it to be £160,000,000” (7 and 
8). We do not suppose for a moment that anybody with any 
claim to a knowledge of statistics ever did, for such a person would 
naturally remember shipping services, and other small matters, 
which Mr. Brooks Adams ignores in the first essay, though he 
just notices the former in a later argument (30). In view of Sir 
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Robert Giffen’s acknowledged supremacy as an authority on this 
question, one would think that it might have been worth while to 
refute him; and indeed the author does casually refer to the fact that 
Sir Robert Giffen is led to a judgment different from his, but he goes 
on to remark: “statistics . . . can be twisted to prove anything; the 
chief value of statistics lies in their aptitude to explain accepted 
facts” (150). It is fortunate for his argument that the author takes 
this view, since statistics would give no foundation for the belief in 
the collapse of British industries. To prove that London is losing 
its international clearing-house business we find the bare assertion 
that this year ‘the world has done its banking to the west and not 
to the east of the Atlantic” (194). Obviously the United States is 
to be ‘the focus” of industry and commerce, whatever that may 
mean. ‘‘The centre of the economic system of civilisation is in 
motion .... all signs now point to the approaching supremacy of 
the United States’’ (192). But apparently the American protective 
system will be maintained. Nevertheless the United States ‘ must 
protect the outlets of her trade, or run the risk of suffocation’’ (19). 
‘All the energetic races have been plunged into a contest for the 
possession of the only markets left open capable of absorbing surplus 
manufactures, since all are forced to encourage exports to maintain 
themselves” (29). Herein, and in the fear of ‘‘a general glut’ (42), 
are to be found some of the reasons advanced for a forward policy in 
the East. Comment would be superfluous. And yet this work is not 
without its instructive passages. S. J. CHAPMAN 


Economic Crises. By Epwarp D. Jones, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Economics and Commercial Geography, 
University of Wisconsin. (Macmillan & Co. Pp. 251.) 


THE subject of Economic Crises is a very wide one, trenching upon 
many different departments of Political Economy. Since crises are, in 
the broadest sense, disturbances of economic equilibrium, an adequate 
discussion of them demands a consideration of all the forces operating 
either to maintain or to destroy that equilibrium. There is no system- 
atie work upon the subject by an English economist, the standard 
books at present being those of Juglar and Wirth. Professor Jones, of 
Wisconsin University, has rendered excellent service to Economic 
Science in the work before us, in which he has dealt with the theory, 
as distinguished from the history, of Crises. The method he has adopted 
is not, indeed, altogether free from disadvantages, since he has attempted 
‘at once a systematic discussion of crises “nd a presentation of the 
chief theories of crises.””’ These two aims are very difficult to carry 
out together, so that it is not surprising that the ‘‘systematic discus- 
sion”’ has suffered somewhat for the sake of a clear statement of the 
different theories. The book would, in our judgment, be greatly im- 
proved by the addition of a final chapter, in which the elements of 
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truth, which Professor Jones finds in these theories, could be brought 
together in connected form. But this suggestion must not be taken to 
imply any disparagement of a very admirable and painstaking work, 
which, as the numerous citations from German and other writers, and 
the exhaustive bibliography appended to it are sufficient to show, must 
have been the outcome of prolonged and careful study. 

Before discussing the book as a whole, it is, however, necessary to 
refer to certain misleading passages, which ought not to be left standing 
in the second edition. On page 24 it is argued that agriculture is a 
more stable industry than manufactures because there are alterna- 
tive uses for its products, but its extreme variability on the side of 
supply is altogether ignored. Statements on pages 106 and 118 suggest 
that all the notes of the Bank of England are issued upon gold. Indeed, 
the whole description of the procedure of the Bank is misleading ; 
while Professor Jones, like so many other writers, ignores the fact 
that Peel always meant his Act to be suspended on occasions. On page 
141 there is a careless—and indeed, as it stands, absurd—generalisation 
from a particular statement of Gregory King’s about the price of wheat ; 
for his tables are actually said to show ‘‘ that to decrease the quantity of 
a commodity by fifty per cent. would increase its price by more than 
fifty per cent.’’ Finally, on page 174 the English Act against short 
sales of bank shares is ante-dated by thirty years, while dealings in 
‘‘futures’’ are somewhat rashly condemned in an obiter dictum as of 
“no social service.’’ On the other hand, the criticism of Jevons’ sun- 
spot theory is excellent. Turning from details to the general drift of 
the book, it seems best to try to give some idea of what Professor Jones 
appears to regard as the true solution of the problem of crises, rather 
than to summarise the different theories he expounds. 

He describes the culminating period of a crisis as a ‘‘sudden 
application of a critical conservatism to business transactions, leading 
to such a demand for liquidation as to cause a wide-spead inability 
among business men to meet their obligations.” Some economists 
have maintained with Roscher, that this state of affairs is brought 
about by ‘‘ unpredictable causes,’”’ which disturb a normally stable 
equilibrium, by bringing about a sudden change either in the demand 
for, or supply of, the products of some important industry. Temporary 
‘‘ over-production’”’ in one or more directions may result from new 
inventions, or an exaggerated estimate of the capacity of new markets, 
or delusive hopes of prosperity caused by a gradual expansion of the 
currency accompanied by rising prices; a temporary falling off in 
demand may be produced by changes of fashion or of tariff laws; 
while a general feeling of distrust, whether it result from threatened 
monetary legislation, or from a shock given to credit, will throw the 
whole mechanism of exchange out of gear. Such disturbances of 
equilibrium are rendered more frequent by the fact that under the 
modern organisation of industry exceptional skill at reading the signs 
of the markets is carefully guarded for private use, so that those who 
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have good information as to probable changes in demand or supply 
not only keep it to themselves, but frequently try to make others 
believe and act upon the exact opposite of the truth. Further, even 
when the future relations of demand and supply are correctly gauged, 
the competitive system, under which every producer aims at cutting 
the others out, and the existence in many businesses of extensive 
plants and organised bodies of workmen, which could not be left 
unoccupied without considerable loss, prevent employers from regu- 
lating production according to their forecast of what the demand 
will be. 

When the supply in a particular industry exceeds the demand at 
the price asked for it, the merchant who has generally bought his 
goods on credit, expecting to pay for them by the proceeds of his sales, 
though for a time he may tide over his difficulties with the help of 
bankers’ loans, sooner or later finds himself unable to meet his obliga- 
tions. This does not of course happen unless he has been speculating 
rashly, for a small loss will never shatter a sound house. But if a 
number of businesses fail to pay their debts, a severe shock is given to 
the delicate machine of credit, and a crisis is frequently precipitated, 
Which affects not only the industry primarily concerned, but the 
whole business world. For credit is to modern business what the 
connecting rope is to Alpine climbers. By its aid, if properly used, 
more can be done by all than could be done by any without it, 
but if it fails, or is misused, the danger is all the greater. When one 
important house collapses, those to whom it is indebted are apt to 
follow suit, and in their turn to affect others, equilibrium only being 
restored through many bankruptcies and the liquidation of bad 
business. Thus it is not the credit system, but a general rashness in 
giving credit, that helps on crises. And further, it is the business 
world in general, and not the banks, upon which the main responsi- 
bility for this rests, for in the words of Juglar, ‘les banques ne 
donnent pas du erédit, elles font seulement circuler celui qui est déja 
créé,”’ 

Now in commercial crises, excessive credit and over-supply in 
particular industries are apt to be found together. They are also 
found to occur at more or less regular intervals, a fact which suggests 
that though some ‘ unpredictable’ event may be the ‘immediate’ 
cause of every crisis, the ‘efficient cause’ is to be found in a 
psychological law. Professor Jones has a most interesting chapter 
upon this subject, in which he concludes that undue hopefulness of 
business success, leading both to over-supply and to rash credit, is con- 
tinually being produced by an excessive concentration upon the pursuit 
of wealth, the wish being father to the thought of prosperity, and 
gradually obliterating the memory of lessons taught by the last crisis. 

In the course of the work there are several jpalliative measures 
suggested, but the writer, on the whole, concludes that ‘ the ex- 
tinguishment of crises will come through the progress of general 
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economic evolution, rather than as the result of the application of 
specific remedies.” A. C. Picou 


The Science of Civilization. By Crctn Batrour Purrson. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited. 1900. 
Pp. 512. 

The Science of Civilization is not a book which it is necessary to 
notice at any length in the Economic Journat. There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Phipson, though evidently well-meaning, and, it must 
be added, not a little self-confident, has undertaken a task altogether 
beyond his strength. He handicaps himself from the first by the 
adoption of impossible definitions. Wealth is identified with manu- 
factures, and Capital with food ; ‘‘ whence, necessarily, value is always 
the quantity of food for which any named article of manufacture can 
be sold. Manufactures consequently in Economics have value but no 
purchasing. power, while food has purchasing power but no value.” 
The italics are Mr. Phipson’s, and are adopted by him throughout the 
book for the purpose of giving emphasis to his more profound remarks. 
His opinion of Political Economy is expressed as follows: its principles 
‘are constructive of a subtle and organized system of robbery,’sanction- 
ing the plunder of class by class in such a way (as?) to ensure the 
successive ruin of every people that consistently applies it.” The 
disastrous consequences of the acceptance of these principles are 
illustrated by the decadence of England, and the magnificent results 
of their rejection by the flourishing condition of the Chinese Empire, 
where ‘‘the system is still Hebraic,” and there is ‘acknowledged 
faithfulness in the discharge of contracts.” The ‘‘ Science and Practice 
of Banking ”’ is described by our author as ‘‘a highly organized system 
of fraud, which, pretending to supply an essential but unrecognized 
want of civilized life—the provision of public safes for the reception of 
private deposits—teaches how these deposits may be embezzled when 
received, how others may be manufactured and spent which have not 
been received at all, and billions of worthless cheques upon these non- 
existent deposits circulated as genuine transfers of real money units, 
until the number of these latter in existence is as a drop in the ocean 
of the spurious cheques and deposits pretending to be redeemable in 
them.” The element of truth in wild statements of this kind is “as a 
drop in the ocean” of false and misleading rhetoric. The difficult 
subject of ‘‘money”’ is not one to be dealt with in the spirit of a 
stump-orator: a fact the recognition of which might have saved 
Mr. Phipson from making an absurd theory the backbone of his book. 
For the chief reason which he gives for an alleged falling-off in 
England’s prosperity is the “internationality of money,” which is 
supposed to give an unfair advantage, in the competition for neutral 
markets, to those undeveloped countries where prices are low because 
the quantity of currency circulating in them is small. The moral 
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which he derives from a hopelessly muddled argument upon the subject 
is that there ought to be ‘nationality in money ”—presumably an 
inconvertible note circulation—and that the State ought to force this 
money into use, for the benefit of the Revenue, by “abstaining from 
the collection of private debts,’’ and so making credit impossible. 

A bad book upon economics is made worse by the addition of 
observations upon ‘the Philosophic Theory of Man,” among which 
there is a great deal of nonsense about the Higher Criticism of the 
Bible, of which the following sentence is a specimen: ‘“ Sensualism, 
Materialism, Rationalism, Communism, Socialism, Anarchism, Hellen- 
ism, Sacerdotalism, Higher Criticism ; all but different names for the 
same thing, Animalism.” After this, it is interesting to hear that Mr. 
Phipson ‘‘ does not presume to compare himself in mere intellectual 
power with the mental Goliaths of Orthodox Economics.” What gives 
this modern David ‘confidence in the validity of his conclusions ” is 
‘that truth about property can be found, not in man’s natural or animal 
desires, but only in those springs of righteousness welling up from the 
throne of God,” a source of information which he appears to consider 
his own exclusive possession. There is one sentence in the concluding 
chapter with which it is possible to cordially agree, and the truth of 
which is strikingly confirmed by the existence of the book before us : 
“The useful and laborious pursuit of scientific knowledge has few 
attractions for most compared with the propounding of subversive 
theories.” A, C. Piagou 


Slavery as an Industrial System. By Dr. H. J. Nrepour. 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff.) 

Ix this volume Dr. Niebohr deals with slavery as an important 
factor in the social history of mankind, and he has brought an extra- 
ordinary amount of learning and ability to bear upon this subject. His 
researches are mainly of an ethnological character, for he has confined 
himself to investigating the conditions which govern the existence or 
non-existence of slavery among savage tribes, and has not, except in a 
single instance, attempted to trace the relation between the laws thus 
discovered and the development of social and industrial life among 
civilised and semi-civilised nations. 

After defining slavery and pointing out wherein it differs from other 
kindred phenomena found in the subjection of women and children, or 
in the existence of serfs and other dependents, Dr. Niebohr next con- 
siders the geographical distribution of slavery, while the second part of 
the book is devoted to an inquiry into the causes which have led to the 
establishment of this particular industrial system. For this purpose 
he classifies the different tribes according to their economic condition, 
as (1) hunting and fishing ; (2) pastoral and nomadic; (3) agricultural. 

Out of 83 tribes placed in the first section 18 keep slaves and 65 do 
not. After investigating the economic conditions of these tribes, Dr. 
Niebohr concludes that the two most important factors bearing on the 
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existence or the non-existence of slavery, are (1) the necessity of capital 
to procure the means of subsistence, and (2) the ease or difficulty with 
which subsistence can be procured; and that, generally speaking, 
slavery can only exist when subsistence is easy to procure without the 
aid of capital. Though the pastoral and nomadic tribes are 
divided equally into slave-holding and non-slave-holding peoples, 
Dr. Niebohr finds in his investigations of their condition considerable 
support for his general theory, that there is no great use for slave-labour 
where subsistence depends on capital. The existence of slavery among 
many pastoral tribes is accounted for by other causes. 

The agricultural tribes are divided into three groups, according to 
their development, and among them 133 keep slaves and 86 do not. 
The more developed the agriculture, the more frequent slavery be- 
comes. Dr. Niebohr argues that, in primitive agricultural societies, 
capital is of little use and subsistence is easy to acquire. No man is 
likely to work for another when he can acquire a piece of land free and 
work for himself ; therefore, if labourers are wanted, they must usually 
be slaves. But as soon as all the land has been appropriated, a man, 
however able, cannot earn his subsistence independently of a landlord, 
and, therefore, a supply of free labourers is immediately available. 

With a view to proving this hypothesis, Dr. Niebohr examines 
carefully the regulations with regard to landed property existing among 
the agricultural savage tribes of Oceania, and states his conclusion 
that, generally speaking, slavery as an industrial system can only exist 
where there is still free land. An interesting chapter follows, a 
digression it is true from the main purpose of the book, but by no means 
unwelcome, in which Dr, Niebohr traces the disappearance of slavery 
and serfdom in England and Germany with a view to showing that 
the appropriation of the land was the main cause in this great social 
revolution. 

Summing up his conclusions at the close of the volume, Dr. Niebohr 
divides the peoples of the earth into two categories: those among whom 
the means of subsistence are open to all, whom he terms peoples with 
open‘resources, and those among whom subsistence depends on resources 
of which the supply is limited, who therefore if destitute of these 
resources are dependent on those who own them, peoples with close 
resources. As a general rule, slavery and serfdom can only exist among 
the first class, while free labourers dependent on wages are only to be 
found among the second. There is no longer a personal, but an im- 
personal, compulsion to labour. Incidentally, Dr. Niebohr remarks 
that he does not, in spite of this theory, consider the present social 
system unsound, or one that enables the few to mercilessly ‘‘ exploit” 
their fellowmen. On the contrary, he considers that the socialists 
decidedly underrate the social function of the ruling classes, and that 
socialism, even if practicable, would sacrifice the ultimate welfare of the 
human race to a questionable increase of present comfort. 

C. OSBORN 
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John Nixon, Pioneer of the Steam Coal Trade in South Wales. 
A Memoir. By JAMEs EpMuND VINCENT. With a Portrait. 
(London: Murray. 1899.) 


Ir was John Nixon who first discerned the merits of the “ steam 
coal” of South Wales, its relative smokelessness, and greater heating 
power, and who, by taking out at his own risk a cargo to Nantes and 
convincing the sugar refiners of that place and the French Minister of 
Marine of its superiority for their purposes, created the foreign demand 
which has done so much to transform the neighbourhood of Merthyr 
and Cardiff. This is a story which, well told, would be worth telling ; 
especially now that the English public is beginning seriously to 
consider whether it is wise to allow ‘“ individual enterprise ” to freely 
supply the rivals of England with what are in fact munitions of war. 
The present eulogy, by dint of heavy paper, large type and wide 
margins, has been given the outward semblance of a substantial 
volume: but when the unnecessary verbiage and reflections of the author 
are omitted, all the facts which it contains could easily have been set 
forth in a dozen ordinary pages. To judge from internal evidence, the 
narrative is really composed of Mr, Nixon’s own reminiscences, and it 
has not even occurred to Mr. Vincent to supply the dates which his 
hero forgot to mention. Readers conversant with the coal mining 
industry will understand what was involved in Mr. Nixon’s introduction 
of the *‘ long wall system” instead of the “ pillar and stall system,” 
but certainly the author does not make it clear to those who are not. 
And it need hardly be added that the whole account is pitched in the 
key of admiration. In all his conflicts with other business men or with 
his own miners, Mr. Nixon was always in the right. As to the more 
recent events in his career which we should be glad to know about,— 
his efforts to bring about some control of the output, his scheme for an 
association among coal owners to fix a minimum price for coal, and 
finally his support, as Chairman of the Coal Owners’ Association, of the 
Sliding Scale for wages—the information is exceedingly meagre and 
vague. The book will gratify Mr. Nixon’s personal friends; but it is 
not the contribution to the industrial and commercial history of South 
Wales which its title would seem to promise. W. J. ASHLEY 


L’Evolution Economique et Sociale de U Industrie de la Laine en 
Angleterre. By LAURENT DECHESNE. (Paris: Librairie 
de la Société des Receuil General des Lois. 1900. Pp. 282.) 

Die staatliche Regelung der englischen Wollindustrie vom xv. bis 
zum xvii. Jahrhundert. By Dr. FR1epRicH LOHMANN. In 
Schmoller’s Forschungen. xviii, heft 1. (Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot. 1900. Pp. x, 100.) 


THE contemporaneous appearance of these two monographs on the 
history of the English woollen industry shows that foreign economists 
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are beginning to realise the quite unique position of that manufacture 
in the social development of Great Britain, and to give it the attention 
that it deserves, One is by a Belgian scholar, and was presented as a 
dissertation for the degree of Doctor in Political Economy at the 
University of Liége: the other has been prepared for the purpose of 
facilitating one of those general surveys which it is the wise policy of the 
editors of the Acta Borussica to prefix to the several volumes of the 
legislation of Frederick II. It is understood that a young American 
economist has in hand an even more complete history of the industry. 
That an Englishman should be moved to do anything of the kind is 
perhaps beyond praying for ; but it is some comfort to learn that all 
three have received encouragement and assistance in their work from 
the Director of the London School of Economics. 

The two treatises now before us are very different in their character, 
and supplement one another; and both together can be regarded as 
furnishing no more than a preliminary survey of the external history of 
the manufacture. Dr. Lohmann limits himself in the main to a review 
of the legislation upon the subject down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century: and, of course, without penetrating beneath the legislation 
into the life of the industry itself, it is quite impossible to answer the 
question, to which he more than once refers, as to whether govern- 
mental action forwarded or retarded industrial progress. But he has 
also looked into the State Papers for certain parts of his period, and he 
has been able on two or three points to make real additions to our 
knowledge of the subject, especially during the seventeenth century. 
I would call attention especially to the information now furnished us 
as to the proceedings of the various Commissions and Commissioners 
of Enquiry in the early Stuart reigns. And of the legislation itself 
Dr. Lohmann’s survey is carefully done; it helps to bridge the gulf 
between the Revolution and the Great Inventions; and it will be 
very handy for any student of the subject. 

Dr. Dechesne’s work is more complete ; it reaches down to our own 
time, although the earlier historical part is thin and based on a few 
modern treatises ; and it has called for more protracted labour on the 
part of its author. Its value is increased by its careful analysis of the 
various processes involved in the manufacture : by the clear distinction 
which it maintains between the woollen and the worsted branches of 
the trade ; and by the convenient arrangement of the statistical tables 
interspersed through its pages. Thanks to his German training, Dr. 
Dechesne does not limit himself to generalities about manufacturing 
enterprise, but tells us something of the internal organisation of the 
Yorkshire business world, though not so much as we could desire ; 
and, thanks to the French influences he has been under, especially that 
of the school of Le Play, he gives a good deal of attention to the 
workman’s standard of comfort, and furnishes us with an interesting 
“budget.” He notices, without adequately explaining, the weak- 
ness of trade unionism in the Yorkshire woollen industry, which is 
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the more remarkable when contrasted with the complete organisation 
of the workpeople in the sister textile industry of Lancashire a few 
miles off; and he could doubtless have obtained more information, had 
he sought for it, concerning the Wages Scale drawn up by the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce in 1895. As far as it goes, Dr. Dechesne’s is a 
very helpful book. W. J. ASHLEY 


Die offentlichen Gliickspiele. 1 
(Vienna. Manz, 1899.) 


7 Dr. RUDOLF SIEGHARYT. 


WW 


€ 


Dr. SE1GHART has spared himself no pains in order to compile a work 
upon State lotteries which shall be learned and interesting. Those who 
wish to know what are the different kinds of state lotteries which have 
existed and which now exist in the various States of Europe can gratify 
their desire by turning to the pages of this book. To the economist the 
first chapter will be the most interesting. In this chapter the development 
of State lotteries in Austria as a result of the Mercantile Theory is 
traced. The lotteries would draw gold into the country and would 
prevent the inhabitants from sending the gold out, if they bought lottery 
tickets instead of foreign goods. The story as told by Dr. Seighart is 
extremely interesting. The need for a new source of State revenue 
added an additional reason for the development or the encouragement 
of lotteries by the State. The variety of their forms is amazing. The 
evils which resulted from them were great; yet they continued to 
flourish, and still to this day continue to flourish, in many countries. 
What is the reason for this? Why do persons gamble in this way? 
[f not in this way then will they in some other? Have we in‘*England 
done well to prohibit lotteries? The matter is doubtful. In our 
author’s view hope does not spring eternal in the human breast, but the 
need for hope does. The main functions of many, if not most, forms 
of gambling is to satisfy this need. If we prohibit lotteries is there 
not a probability that this need will be satisfied in a less satisfactory 
way? Dr. Seighart’s judgment is interesting—‘ Frankreich hat die 
kleine Lotterie beseitigt, aber nur um auf dem Umwege tiber Panama lose 
und iihnliche Werte ein viel verderblicheres Spiel ins Volksleben 
einzufiihren. Und ebenso hat England das Zahlenlotto aufgehoben, aber 
nur um auf der andern Seite durch bookmakers und booms marchen 
viel gefiihrlichern Hoffnungsrausch in umso grésserer Ausdehnung um 
sich greifen zu sehen.” 

It is dangerous to encourage lotteries, they are uneconomic and 
tend to destroy the impulse to save; yet it may be wise to afford a 
regular means of satisfying the desire for gambling. This book illus- 
trates both these propositions in every variety of way. The general 
reader who has not time or inclination to read over 400 pages in a foreign 
tongue, may yet derive considerable advantage from reading the earlier 
portion of this book. C. P. SANGER 
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Geschichte der russischen Fabrik. By M. TuGAN-BARANOWSKY. 
Translated into German by Dr. B. Mryzks. (Berlin: Emil 
Felber. 1900. London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. vi. and 

626. Price 12s.) 







































Proressor TuGAN-Baranowsky’s History of the Russian Factory, \ 
recently published in St. Petersburg, has been made accessible to a 
wider circle of readers by a translation into German, the Russian | 
author taking advantage of this opportunity to revise certain portions 
of the original, in which it had not been possible to express his views 
as freely as the change of language now permits. A second volume is 
promised, which will deal with the actual circumstances of factory in- 
dustry in Russia. In the present work the author traces the growth | 
of the factory system from the days of Peter the Great, who erected 
numerous factories at the cost of the State, handing them over, when 
completed, to private entrepreneurs ; while in other cases persons, who } 
built factories, were assisted by the Government by the grant of large 
loans, free of interest, and in other ways. Highly skilled foremen 
were sent for from abroad. Important privileges were conferred both Er 
upon manufacturers and upon their workpeople. The result was that, 
while before Peter’s time Russia possessed no factories, at his death 

the country could boast of 233, some of them fairly large concerns. 
The total number of the workpeople at present employed in Russian 
factories and smelting works and on Russian railways is estimated at | 
not less than 3,000,000. 

While it is impossible within present limits to attempt an analysis 
of this bulky volume, a few points of interest may be indicated. The 
details given in relation to the growth of the cotton manufacturing 
industry in the first part of the present century are very striking. Com- 
paring the imports of raw cotton and cotton yarn in 1812-15 with 
those in 1856-60, we find these to have increased nearly seventeen- 
fold in this period. At first foreign (mainly English) yarn was used. 
In 1812-15 the weight of raw cotton as compared with that of cotton 
yarn imported was as 5 to 12, but in 1856-60 as 262 to 21. Thus, 
already in 1860, the Russian cotton manufacturers had, toa great extent, 
emancipated themselves from their previous dependence upon the 
spinning mills of Lancashire. 

Taking together all factories of every kind in European Russia, 
with the exclusion of Poland and Finland, we learn that, while in 1815 
there were in operation 4,189 factories with 172,882 employees, in 
1861 there were at work 14,148 factories, employing altogether 522,500 
workpeople. In 1861 a new era in Russian industry opened with the 
abolition of serfdom. The effects of this measure were severely felt. 
In numerous places the emancipated serfs deserted their employment, 
and a marked decrease in production ensued, from which it took nearly 
ten years before the industry of Russia completely recovered. With 
regard to the extraordinary development of Russian manufactures in 
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more recent years, some figures of a remarkable character are given, 
Thus, we learn that the output of pig-iron in Russia rose from 514,286 
tons in 1886 to 1,430,357 tons in 1895, and the weight of coal raised 
rose from 3,230,357 tons in 1880 to 8,919,643 tons in 1895. 

Not the least interesting pages of Professor Tugan-Baranowsky’s book 
are those which deal with the history of factory legislation in Russia. 
Already in 1845 a Decree was made forbidding the employment of 
children under 12 in night-work in factories ; but this regulation never 
had any practical effect; and it was not until 1882 that the first 
actually operative law for the regulation of children’s labour in factories 
was enacted. By this statute the employment of children under 12 
years of age was prohibited, while the working-day of children of 12 to 
15 years was restricted to eight hours, and employment at night and on 
Sundays and holidays was forbidden for juvenile workers. The employers 
were required to make such arrangements as would permit children, 
whose elementary education had not been completed, to attend school. 
A staff of factory inspectors was created in order to secure compliance 
with the law. This Factory Act was followed, in 1884-86, by further 
efforts to regulate the labour of children, young persons and women, 
an Act passed in 1885 prohibiting (experimentally for three years) 
all night work in the case of women and of young persons of either 
sex, under the age of 17, in cotton, flax, and wool factories, while a law 
of 1886 contained important provisions in the nature of our Truck 
Acts, invested the factory inspectors with increased authority, and at 
the same time imposed severe penalties upon persons promoting or 
taking part in strikes, quitting work before the termination of their 
engagement, or wilfully damaging machinery, «ec. 

In consequence of the vigorous opposition directed against this 
novel legislation by the factory owners, a new law was passed in 
1890, which weakened in material respects the protection afforded 
to factory operatives by the previous enactments, The employment of 
children of 12 to 15 years in glass works was again permitted, and pro- 
visions were made enabling exemptions to be granted in relation to the 
employment of juvenile workers on Sundays and holidays, and in 
regard to night work by women and young persons of 15 to 17 years. 
Power was also conferred upon the Minister of Finance, acting in con- 
cert with the Ministry of the Interior, to permit in certain cases 
the employment of children of 10 to 12 years. Thus it lies in the 
power of the administrative authorities to make the protection afforded 
to children, young persons, and women by the factory laws to a great 
extent illusory. But in what manner these authorities have exercised 
the very wide discretion accorded to them cannot be stated. “ With 
regard to the practical results of the law of 1890, as also with respect 
to the laws of 1885 and 1886, we are unable,” says our author, “to 
give any information, since the last reports of the factory inspectors 
relate to the year 1885.” The author, however, tells us that the law 
of 1886 certainly did something to improve the position of factory 
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operatives. Passing over intermediate legislation of minor importance 
we come to the Act of 1897, which purports to restrict the labour of 
all workpeople, including adults. This law provides that workmen 
exclusively employed in the day-time must not work on ordinary days 
more than 11} hours in 24, on Saturdays and on the days preceding 
the great festivals not more than 10 hours. Workmen, whose labour 
is employed during the whole or any part of the night, are not allowed 
to work more than 10 hours out of 24. On Sundays and on great 
festivals (14 in the year) work must be entirely suspended. But if an 
agreement to that effect is arrived at between an employer and his 
workmen, work may be carried on on a Sunday instead of a week- 
day. The law, however, gives the Government power to grant exemp- 
tions from compliance with its requirements in exceptional cases, so 
that the degree of efficacy possessed by this enactment with regard to 
the actual regulation of the hours of labour largely depends upon the 
manner in which the law is, in practice, applied by those to whom its 
administration is entrusted. Professor Tugan-Baranowsky is of opinion 
that the Act of 1897 has been practically abrogated by the latest cir- 
cular of the Ministry of Finance, dated March 14th, 1898, which 
authorises overtime to be worked absolutely without limitation. 
Davip F. Scxuioss 


The Distribution of Wealth. A Theory of Wages and Interest. 
By Joun Bates Ciark. (New York: Macmillan Co. 
London: Macmillan & Co.) 


ProFressor Cxuark labours under a disadvantage incident to the 
originators of doctrines that have become widely accepted. If the 
general reader ever dips into Locke or Bacon, he is apt not to be duly 
impressed with their originality, just because the truths revealed by 
them have now become common property. A similarly mistaken im- 
pression may be formed about this volume, in which the author has 
incorporated the substance of much that he has contributed to period- 
icals in the course of the last twenty years. But literary justice 
requires that we should attribute independent origination to most of 
his reflections, priority to those which were published before the 
epoch 1889. 

The leading idea of the book, distinguishing it from a future volume 
which will treat of progress, is the conception of the ‘static’ con- 
dition of economics, much the same as Professor Marshall’s ‘‘ Stationary 
State,”’ in which the “‘ general conditions of production and consump- 
tion, of distribution and exchange remain motionless” (Principles of 
Economics, Book V., ch. v., § 2). And yet ‘it is full of movement ; 
for it is a mode of life” (¢did.) ; or, as Professor Clark says, ‘‘ industry is 
always action” (p. 59). That combination of stability and movement 
which the physicist briefly designates as ‘‘steady motion” (Cp., 
Marshall, Economic Journat, VIII, p. 41) Professor Clark expresses 
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with the amplitude of literary illustration. Flowing water forms 
his favourite metaphor. As the water-power which the manufac- 
turer buys is permanent, though the particles of water come and go, 
so capital as a whole is permanent, while particular bits of “ capital- 
goods,” as Professor Clark prefers to say, are perishable. It is thus 
that we are to understand Mill's fundamental proposition that 
capital is consumed. Another of Mill’s fundamental propositions, that 
‘capital is the result of saving,” is accepted by Professor Clark only 
with reference to the genesis of new capital (the emphasis is his). ‘‘ The 
maintenance of it,” he says, ‘does not require abstinence ” (139). 


‘In the static state there is no abstinence.” (136.) 

“Let us... planta forest of such slow-growing trees that it will take 
fifty years to bring one of them to the point of maturity at which it will be 
ready for cutting. Let us arrange the trees in rows, and plant one row each 
year. During this part of the process there is waiting to be done... . : After 
fifty years, the cutting begins; and now all waiting is over. We may cut 
every year a row from the ripe end of the forest, and plant a row at the oppo- 
siteend, .. . The setting out of a new row of trees is now a very different 
thing from the planting of the original row fifty years ago; for in a sense the 
present planting yields firewood at once.” (132.) 


Among many just observations on the nature of capital may be 
noticed the connexion attributed to two variables, which Mill some- 
times treats as independent (Pol. Econ., Book IV.), the amount of 
capital and the state of the productive arts. 


‘The men who are working with the smaller capital perform one set of 
acts, and those who have the greater capital in their hands perform another 
set. Arts are always practised in new and changed ways when capital 
nuultiplies itself and takes the shape of costly and elaborate machinery.” (159.) 


Capital, too, is “completely transmutable in form,’’ while per- 
manent in quantity. ‘‘ Society can quit making one kind of instru- 
ment and make another” (186). This variation in the forms of 
production adapts itself to demand. 


‘The value of goods on the one hand, and the productivity of the two 
agents, labour and capital, on the other hand, depend on the same general 
law. . . . It may be called a law of variation of economic results, and if it 
were stated in its entirety it would give unexpected unity and completeness 
to the science of economics.” (209.) 


Considering the relation between the value of goods and their 
final utility, Professor Clark dwells on the distinction between the last 
increment which the consumer may add either to the number of articles 
of a certain sort, e.g., coats, or to the quality thereof. The former, 
“the accepted” view, would make commodities much more valuable 
than they actually are. 


‘Figuratively speaking, in a very good canoe these are a dead tree, a log, 
a dug-out, a convenient sailing boat, and an elegant one.” (289.) 
No. 40.—voL. x. NN 
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** Kach element in it is a final utility to some class, and it is that class only 
whose mental estimate of it fixes its price.” (241) 

‘Things sell according to their final utilities, but it is their final utilities to 
Society.”’ (243.) i 

‘* Society as a whole is the appraiser of goods.”” (Ibid.) 

This use of ‘‘ society as a whole” may help us to understand the 
statement concerning the ‘ultimate unit of value,” that it corre- 
sponds to ‘‘ the pain suffered by society as a whole in the final period 
of daily labour” (392). 

Some exceptions here and there may perhaps be taken to the 
expressions which we have quoted. Thus is it so certain that no 
“abstinence” is required in order to keep up the existing stock of 
capital? The owners of the forest which was taken as a type must 
at least abstain from cutting down the immature trees for the sake 
of making a bonfire or some other immediate, though (comparatively 
with what would have been obtained by waiting) small, advantage. 
But in the main, we submit, the passages briefly indicated with their 
contexts contain a body of doctrine which will be generally accepted. 

Some other dicta strike us as not equally certain, rather as ‘‘ prob- 
able” in the Jesuitical sense of opinions which have been held by 
‘‘srave doctors,” and may accordingly be followed, notwithstanding 
the misgivings of common sense. Three almost casuistical enquiries 
may be arranged under the traditional triple division of the parties 
to distribution. (1) The rent of land is not sharply demarcated by 
Professor Clark from the payment for other agents of production. 
He dwells more on the similarities than the differences between the 
two categories. He is deeply impressed with a truth which Professor 
Marshall has expressed in the following passage :— 


‘‘ Land is but a particular form of capital from the point of view of the in- 
dividual manufacturer or cultivator. And... the existing stock of it tends 
to be shifted from one use to another till nothing could be gained for pro- 
duction by any further shifting. (Principles of Economies, Vol. IV., Book VI., 
ch. ii. cf. ibid., Book VI., ch. ii., § 13, and Book VI., ch. ix., § 6.) 


In Professor Clark’s words :— 

‘** The earnings of every kind of capital-goods can be brought into the form 
of surpluses, and land is not unique in this particular. . . . The positive power 
of each bit of land to create wealth fixes the rent of it, just as the positive 
power of each unit of capital to create wealth fixes the interest on it.” (345.) 

What Professor Marshall, in the context of the passage quoted, 
describes as ‘‘ the other side,’’ the peculiarities of land, is not made 
prominent by Professor Clark’s phraseology and forms of thought. 
And perhaps this omission is proper while we confine ourselves to the 


static condition. It leads, however, to a somewhat harsh use of 


familiar terms, e.g. ‘‘ Total interest equals total rent.” (2) A question 
which cannot be regarded as verbal is raised by the passages which 
indicate the author’s views on distributive justice. He tells us— 
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‘that the question whether the labourer is exploited and robbed (ch. i.) de- 
pends on the question whether he gets his product.” 


And what getting his product means is explained in the following 
passages :— 


“We are to get what we produce—such is the dominant rule of life; 
and what we are able to produce by means of labour is determined by 
what a final unit of mere labour can add to the product that can be created 
without its aid.’’ (180.) 


‘If each productive function is paid for according to the amount of its 
product ‘ thus reckoned,’ then each man gets what he himself produces.” 

‘‘ The product of labour everywhere may be disentangled from the product 
of co-operating agents and separately identified.” 

If terms be defined with care, final productivity and specific produc- 
tivity mean the same thing.” 


However terms are defined, the doctrine as we interpret comes to 
the old doctrine—as old at least as Burke’s Thoughts on Scarcity, in 
which he invokes ‘‘ the laws of commerce ” against the claims of the 
‘labouring poor”—that the division of the total produce effected by 
the play of the labour market, or which would be effected if the 
market played freely, constitutes the best possible distribution. Doubt- 
less it is difficult to find a better. Yet there are those who doubt 
whether a fair wage may not be defined by some other criterion than 
the produce added by the marginal labourer, whether our author has 
not too slightly dismissed the aspirations embodied in other definitions. 
(3) In another respect it may seem that Professor Clark harks back 
to classical usage when he throws into the shade the entrepreneur as 
a party to distribution. 


‘** The prices that conform to the cost of production are, of course, those 
which give no clear profit to the entrepreneur.” (70.) 

‘* Cost price is, of course, no-profit price. They afford, in the case of each 
article, enough to pay wages for the labour and interest on the capital that are 
used in making it; but they give no net surplus to the entrepreneur as such.” 
(79.) 

‘The static conditions assumed in the present study preclude the existence 
of such entrepreneur’s gains.” (204, cf. 111.) 

** Tf competition worked without let, entrepreneurs, as such, could never 
vet and keep any income.” (410.) 


We are well aware that similar views are held by many grave 
doctors on the European Continent. And doubtless the reservation 
made in the words ‘‘as such”’ is capable of explaining away any 
paradox. Yet before subscribing to our author’s ‘‘of course,” one 
would like to know what the proposition is intended to contradict ; 
who they are who affirm, and in what context, that entrepreneurs ‘“ as 
such’ do make anincome. But we are sensible that such questions 
cannot be adequately discussed within the narrow limits available at 
present. F. Y. Epcewortu 
NN 2 
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Taxation of Land Values and the Single Tax. By W. Smarr. 
(Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1900. Pp. 122.) 


Waittne from the land of ‘‘feus” and the centre of the agitation 
for taxing them, Professor Smart testifies from personal knowledge as 
to the motives of the agitators. He is doubtless right in connecting 
the movement with the form of confiscation known as “the single 
tax.” Some of the more refined reasoning in favour of the ‘‘ Glasgow 
Bill’ we forbear to transcribe, finding a difficulty, as Mill says in 
another connexion, ‘‘in giving any statement of it which shall be at 
once clear and satisfactory to its supporters.” Professor Smart dwells 
on the difficulty of valuing sites apart from buildings, and the special 
injustice of rating the feu-owner of whom it cannot be said, as it is of 
site-owners in London, that they are benefited by the rates. Professor 
Smart introduces his polemic by an exposition of the ‘“ recognised 
theory of taxation.’’ His application of the term price to that portion 
of taxation which is not proportioned to benefit, but distributed 
according to the principle of equal sacrifice, can hardly be described 
as “ recognised.” That character, however, may fairly be attributed 
to the substance of the introduction. Thus the popular identification 
of equal and minimum sacrifice is happily caught in the following 
passage :— 

‘* This [our] purpose is to raise a very large sum of money with a minimum 
of burden to each. Now we raise this sum from a very large number of 
people; and the hardship of a rough and ready measurement of equality is 


minimised by the smallness of the sum required from each.” 
F. Y. EpGEwortTH 


Studies in State Taxation, with particular reference to the 
Southern States. By Graduates and Students of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Edited by J. HoLuANDER. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press.) 


THis minute description of the tax-systems in five of the United 
States of America is not without interest to the British reader. Those 
among us who talk lightly of rating personal property may take 
warning from the example of the American property tax. In Kansas 
‘‘it is not an uncommon practice to assess personal property at about one- 
third of its actual value, but the variations ... are great. In 1897 the 
assessors of Atchison County decided to rate personal property at 25 per cent. 
of its true value; Chase County at 33}; Elk County at 40 per cent. ;” and so 
on, up to ** Decatur County at 100 per cent.” (p. 150). 

In Georgia the total of the watches, rings, diamonds, precious 
stones, &c., in a county containing a city with a population over 
sixty-five thousand was valued at $108,083. A large percentage of 
such articles are not returned at ‘‘ anything like their market value” 
(pp. 202-3). 
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On the other hand, in Maryland, the tax is said not to work so 
very badly. 
“A large proportion of the securities which are said to ‘ escape’ are mere 
liens upon tangible property upon which the proper taxes are paid”’ (p. 44). 
Nor does the proposal which we sometimes hear (with reference to 
5 vacant sites) to tax the capital value of land derive support from 
\merican experience. 


‘I am convinced from personal examination of actual sale values, as 


’ compared with assessed values extending over several years and including the 
returns from fourteen townships, that unusually high assessments in special 


cases, irregularity:everywhere, and a general tendency toward over assessment 
of the small cheap tracts are prevailing conditions ” (Mr. Kenton with reference 


' to Kansas, p. 155). 
The man with almost nine times as much property pays only three times 
is much tax” (ibid.). 
! 
' p . . 
; Doubtless some of these evils may be ascribed to the removable 
1 defect of incompetency in the assessors. Some interesting questions 
1 on the theory of incidence are suggested by the prevalence of taxes on 
1 “licenses.” Thus we read that :— 
3 ‘* Mississippi in accord with the general practice of Southern common- 
wealths imposes a privilege-license tax on well-nigh every occupation.” 
n A list of the occupations subject to a license tax in Georgia occupies 
of more than a page, e.g. :— 
is 
‘*Pawnbrokers are taxed fifty dollars for each place of business. All 
itinerant doctors, dentists, opticians, or specialists are taxed ten dollars for 
| each county in which they may do business.” . . . ‘* Dealers in cigarettes are 
| taxed five dollars for each place of business. . . .” 
he | ‘Every agent of a matrimonial, natal, or nuptial company is taxed one 
; a . . . s. 
ns hundred dollars for each county in which he may do business.’ 
ti- A poll-tax would be a curioswm of great interest, but for the open 
secret that, in Mississippi at least, it is usedasa means of disqualifying 
ed the negro in national elections and controlling his vote in local elections. 
| 


al : ni aes 
ose F. Y. EpGEWORTH 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE CANADIAN PREFERENTIAL TARIFF. 


THE Canadian Preferential Tariff has now been in operation for 
three years ; and since it is likely to be a permanent policy, a consider- 
ation of its effect on the volume and direction of trade is a matter of 
some importance. From the point of view which mainly interests the 
English producer, the policy is permanent ; for, though the preference 
is an issue in the electoral campaign which is going on at the time of 
writing, the issue is not whether the preference shall be maintained or 
withdrawn, but whether the existing preference shall be made a 
means of extorting from the English consumer a reciprocal preference 
for the Canadian producer. The parties differ with regard to the 
methods; they are agreed with regard to the fact of the preference. 
While the Conservative party claims that the method in which the 
Liberals gave the preference rendered it more difficult to gain the 
desired reciprocal concession, yet they accept the accomplished fact ; 
and, in the present state of public sentiment in Canada, no party 
could, or would, do otherwise. } 

The policy which was inaugurated in 1897 has undergone several 
changes. The original device, which was perhaps not seriously in- 
tended, though it was vehemently defended, was of the natureof a 
maximum and minimum tariff in terms of which the United Kingdom 
was, for favours past, at once to receive the benefit of the minimum 
schedule. The Ministers of the Crown made great efforts to show 
that their proposal was not an Imperial preference, which would ad- 
mittedly have conflicted with the obnoxious Belgian and German 
treaties, but was open to all nations which chose to accept Canada’s 
terms ; and under criticism they became more and more positive in 
their assertions that their policy could not be said to be in conflict 
with the treaties because ‘“ the offer we now make is not a preferential 
offer at all in the true and legal sense of the word. That offer is open 


7 o 


to all the world . . . . We exclude no nation.” * 


1 Hon. Geo. E. Foster, Can. H. of C., March 27, 1900. 
Sir R. Cartwright, Can. Hansard, 1897, pp. 1,244-45. 
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The actual writing of the preferential clauses bears out this con- 
tention. The preference was to be extended to all countries 
which admit the products of Canada on terms which, on the whole, 
are as favourable to Canada as the terms of the reciprocal tariff 
herein referred to are to the countries to which it may apply— 
Canada reserving to herself the sole right of determining what were 
‘favourable terms.” The Finance Minister, in submitting the project, 
said: ‘‘ We propose to adopt a general tariff and then we propose 
to adopt a special tariff having reference to the countries which are 
desirous of trading with us; and as a matter of course, not by the 
express words of the resolution, but by the condition of affairs which 
exists, that preferential tariff gives preference, above all others, to the 
products of Great Britain.” ! But it was not an exclusively Imperial 
preference, for Holland and Japan as well as British India and New 
South Wales received the benefits of this special minimum tariff along 
with the United Kingdom. 

Whether the Canadian contention was right or wrong regarding 
the applicability of the treaties, the Imperial Government settled the 
question by denouncing the treaties and therefore admitted to reciprocal 
benefits all nations having the advantage of a most favoured nation 
clause. And for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1898, the state of 
matters was as follows. Countries admitted by the reciprocal char- 
acter of their tariffs: New South Wales, British India, Japan, and the 
Netherlands, and, of course, the United Kingdom. 

Countries admitted under the Belgian and German treaties: 
Belgium and Germany. 

Countries admitted under the most favoured nation clause in their 
treaties: Austria and nineteen others. 

Whether the reciprocal offer was ever honestly made to all coun- 
tries remains in an obscurity which the language of the Finance 
Minister in 1898 does not clear up. Holland during the year actually 
received the benefit of the minimum schedule; but whether, by right, 
under the reciprocal clause, or by the Imperial Government’s decision 
under the most favoured nation clauses, is not clear. The point was 
raised in debate whether the admission of Holland under the reciprocal 
clause would not, in virtue of the most favoured nation clauses, have 
justified Austria and the nineteen others in claiming the same reduction ; 
and Mr. Fielding did not answer the question except by saying, ‘‘ We 
could easily have refused to admit Holland,’ Canada being the judge 
when terms were favourable. If the reciprocal clauses of 1897 had 
been a policy, and not an argumentative expedient, this statement could 
hardly have been made. 

In 1898 the policy entered on a new phase. The international offer 
disappears and a straight preferential clause confining the concession 
to countries within the Empire takes its place. During the first year 
there was no real preference. The 12} per cent. reduction was shared 
1 Can, Hansard, 1897, p. 1,110. 
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by nearly every country except the United States; as against the 
United States the United Kingdom has had a preference from the 
beginning. But the twenty-five per cent. preference was not to be 
shared with any industrial competitor. British India and New South 
Wales were again included ; and the preference could be extended to 
any other colony when Canada was convinced that its customs tariff 
‘‘was, on the whole, as favourable to Canada as the British preferential 
tariff herein referred to is to such colony or possession.” The privilege 
was also extended to the West Indies, not by right, but as an effort to 
remedy the economic distress of these islands. ‘“ It has occurred to us,” 
said Mr. Fielding, “that we should be willing, in a small way, to lend 
a helping hand to these colonies in the sunny south. If we adhere too 
rigidly to the underlying feature of our preferential, I am. afraid we 
shall have to admit that the terms of the tariff of the West Indies are 
not favourable to us; and perhaps we could not by a mere reciprocal 
clause extend the preferential tariff to the West Indies.” But what- 
ever the terms, the West Indies were included.} 

In 1900 the preference, as ‘applied to these parts of the Empire, 
was, for no very obvious reason, except perhaps that suggested by Sir 
Richard Cartwright in 1897, that the principle ‘ would lead us further,’ 
increased to 334 per cent.: and at that figure it remains, and is likely 
to remain, unless it is further increased. 

The result of this preference to British trade is not quite clear ; but it 
certainly is not what it was expected to be. Those who were respon- 
sible for the policy made no ventures in the realms of prophecy. The 
Finance Minister declared that he could form no estimate of its effect 
on the revenue of Canada; and as far as I have been able to discover, 
only one responsible Minister ventured a prediction ; which, however, 
time has signally failed to establish. Sir Richard Cartwright said: 

‘‘T altogether mistake the quality and temper of English manu- 
facturers if free trade England, with from six to ten points in her 
favour, will not be able to drive American cotton manufacturers out of 
the market.” 2 

As a matter of fact the American manufacturer has not been 
driven from the market. On the contrary he has increased his sales 
and increased them ata greater rate than his English competitor. 
The English cotton manufacturer with the preference has sold 20 per 
cent. more: the American without a preference has sold 70 per cent. 
more. But whatever the official caution in the matter of prediction, 
public opinion anticipated the capture of the Canadian market from 
the foreigner by the British exporter; and it was a matter of regret, 
as well as of surprise, when the trade figures showed that the English 
manufacturer was not even holding his own. It is true that imports 
from the United Kingdom have increased, but they have not increased 
so fast as the general import trade of Canada. The public does not 

' Can. Hansard, 1898, p. 3,150. 
2 Can. Hansard, 1897, p. 1,238. 
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understand the fallacy that so often lurks under percentages, and 
could not, therefore, appreciate the fact that a ten per cent. increase 
in the imports from the United Kingdom might be more important 
than an increase of 151 per cent. in the imports from Belgium or of 
107 per cent. in the imports from South America. And according to 
the measure of the anticipation was the sense of disappointment at 
the result—a feeling of which the Canadian Opposition naturally took 
advantage to denounce the preference as a fraudulent concession that 
had no practical effect in increasing importations from the Mother 
Country. 

With regard to the preference to the West Indies there is no 
difficulty. There it has, admittedly, been of little effect, because, 
admittedly, it was too small to affect the situation. A preference of 
25 per cent. could be little inducement to the West Indian planters, 
while they had a practical preference of 35 per cent. in the nearer 
market of the United States, because their sugar was not bounty grown. 
With regard to British India and New South Wales, the volume of 
their exports to Canada affected by the preference is so small that 
many other causes or accidents might affect the trade more than the 
preference could do. The effect of the preference on imports from the 
United Kingdom requires more careful consideration. Comparison of 
total imports with total imports can give no conclusion because the 
preference does not, and cannot, affect goods which are imported free 
of duty. Canada imports 64 millions worth of goods free of duty— 
considerably more than a third of her total importations. It so 
happens that these free goods are mainly raw materials of her indus- 
tries, and these are derived chiefly from the United States. There has 
been in Canada a great industrial revival during the last few years, and 
every evidence goes to show that Canada, to the measure of her 
capacity, has shared in the general prosperity of the industrial world. 
The volume of the imports from the United States has been enormously 
increased in this way; and no legitimate conclusion can be drawn from 
a comparison of the total imports from the United States and the 
total imports from the United Kingdom. 

In the following tables a separation is made between dutiable 
imports and free imports from certain of the preferred countries and 
from certain other countries whose conditions are somewhat similar, 
An average has been taken for the imports for the three years 1894-96 ; 
and the year 1897, which was, owing to the change of government 
and a possible change of trade policy, an exceptional year, has 
been omitted from the comparison. The year 1898 was the first com- 
pleted preference year, but it must be remembered that the preference 
of 12} per cent. was shared by almost all countries except the United 
States. The figures for 1900 are not available. 

The field of investigation must be further limited before an accurate 
comparison can be made. It would lead to nothing but misunder- 
standing to compare the percentage of increase of the imports from 
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Imports (FOR CONSUMPTION) INTO CANADA FROM PREFERRED COUNTRIES AND 
CERTAIN OTHERS, FOR YEARS 1894-96, 1898, 1899 (000’s OMITTED). 





| 








Dutiable Imports. | Free Imports. 
Country. ies 4 |e } 
Annual | - | Annual | : 
Average, 1898. 1899 Average, 1€98, 1899, 
1894-96, | } 1894-06. | 
$ $ $.. | hee ee $ 
St cs Seceve ts weeeee| 62,858 | 74,625 | 89,483 | 42,177 | 51,682 | 64,618 
United Kingdom ............ | 25,057 | 22,556 | 27,521 | 8,582 | 9,456 9,538 
United States........ 0.0.0... | 26,906 | 38,063 | 44,471 | 24,577 | 36,760 | 48,535 
CETTE 71 Aa | 3,909} 5,151 | 6,669] 1,612; 482 724 
RES | 2305 | 3,291) 3,841 | 338 | 683 547 
LE CET Ea ae aera! 558 | 1,128 2,298 78} 106 95 
| British India................. 117 | 91 109; 146! 455 706 
MORAN ge oy cee secs ees 384, 402 366| 648| 476 385 
| British West Indies ........ | 690) 548 782| 4385| 111 166 
| Spanish West Indies.......) 58 364| 361] 1,691| 27 9 
| British Guiana .............. | 75 53 34; 200; — _ 
| 





the United States with the percentage for British Guiana. Accord- 
ingly, the three countries from which Canada chiefly derives he: 
imports are singled out for comparison, and all others are grouped 
together under the one heading ‘ other countries.” With reference 
to the distinction between imports under the general tariff, and imports 
under the preferential clauses from the United Kingdom, it is to be 
remembered that all British imports receive the benefit of the prefer- 
ence. Spirits, malt liquors, tobacco, and all articles of whatever 
character, ‘‘into the production of which there has not entered a 
substantial portion of the labour” (sic)! of the United Kingdom are 
imported under the general tariff and receive no preference. 

In the following table the basis of comparison is as before the 
annual average of the three years 1894-96, the year 1897 being 
omitted as above. 

These results are somewhat surprising and might bring joy to the 
heart of the militant free-trader. A preference of twenty-five per cent. 
not only does not give the market to the preferred country, but seems 
to act as a blight on its trade. The United Kingdom does indeed 
share in the general expansion of Canadian imports, but its share of 
the increase is by no means proportional to that obtained by countries 
which have no preference. Germany was, it is true, on the same 
footing as the United Kingdom during the first year; but its trade 
increased faster after it had been reduced to the non-preferred list. 
As against the United States the preference was in force from the 
beginning. But that is not all. The importations of free goods from 
the United Kingdom increase slightly faster than the imports of duti- 
able goods ; and, what is strangest of all, the imports of goods which 
have no preference, although dutiable, increase much faster than the 
imports of goods which have the advantage of a preference. 

1 Can. Hansard, 1898, p. 3,158. 
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STATEMENT (WITH PERCENTAGES) OF IMPORTS (FOR CONSUMPTION) INTO CANADA 
FROM THE UNITED Ki1nGpDom, UNITED STATES, GERMANY, AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 














| Annual 
Average, 1898. 1899, 
1894-96. 

pee as a Be a 

| United Kingdom..Free BUDTIOB EG 5 ve clsccssscasiudes | 8,582 9,456 9,538 

Pereentages: ......ccccssecoces 100 110 111 

Dutiable Imports............... | 25,057 22,556 97,521 
P@rcentages: ......0.0<00000.0. 100, 90 109 | 
| Dutiable Imports under Pre-| | 
POECHGOK 35 x 5csiccsvsats scenes | — 19,651 22,854 | 
Percentages ........0c00-000. | == 100 111 
Dutiable Imports under 
General Tariff............... | -- 2,904 4,667 | 
Percentages. .....0<5 .0--0-2s0| — 100 141 | 

| United States ......Free Imports .......... .........| 24,577 36,760 48 535 

| P f 100 149 | 197 
| GROGHEAGES: 0.65 sseeckesee 9 | — 
Dutiable Imports...............) 26,906 38,063 44,471 | 
Percentages ............0000+. 100 141 165 | 
: 
| Germany ..:.600.055; BroeiPMpPortsies cs. ccssescsess|) “45602 432 | 724 | 
Percentages: ......0<0.0 ..:. 100 26 44 | 
| Dutiable Imports............... 3,909 5,151 6,669 | 
POreentages: ... .0cc.-ss0c00e: 100 131 170 | 
ee ee Re ee | 
| | 
| Other Countries...Free Imports................. .. 7,403 5,601 5,820 | 
PONGENIBBOR cc.sesci0sececnces 100 75 78 | 
| Dutiable Imports................ 10,328 8,853 10,770 | 
| Percentages .................. 100 80 104 | 
Total all Countries. Dutiable Imports............... 62,858 74,625 89,433 | 

Pp 

POreentages. .......s0scoresss 100 118 126 | 


What is the explanation of this remarkable state of affairs? Even 
those who realise most fully the evil indirect effects of interference 
with the natural course of trade will admit that the immediate 
result of a preference is to prefer. Many reasons have been suggested 
in explanation. Perhaps no single one is adequate, but the effect is 
cumulative. 

In the first place it is suggested that the British manufacturer has 
been too busy to seek after the small gains which the extension of the 
market in Canada would secure. There is some measure of truth in 
this contention ; and it is possible that, in times of trade depression, 
the preference may be found more valuable than it has proved in years 
of expansion. But it must be remembered that other countries have 
also been prosperous and had as many orders as they could fill. The 
only way in which this contention could be established would be that 
Germany, for instance, has been overproducing and has needed a 
market for her surplus, and has been content with lower profits on this 
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account. This may be true, and recent financial conditions seem to 
bear it out, but how far it has affected German imports into Canada 
cannot be determined at this distance. In any case it is noteworthy 
that the exponents of the preferential policy in Canada claim that if 
the preference has not benefited British manufacturers it hasinjured their 
competitors. This, again, may be true ; but the trade figures might be 
expected to show some signs of it. Neither United States nor German 
exporters are any more likely than their English rivals to forego 
a profit for the sake of supplying the Canadian market. A more 
plausible explanation is that the Germans are more ready to adapt their 
goods and their business methods to Canadian conditions than English 
manufacturers are. Their position as pushing competitors for the 
world’s trade places them under a greater necessity of deferring to the 
fancies of their customers. Canada is becoming increasingly American 
in her tastes and business methods; and the kind of goods which are 
supplied from England are frequently not adapted to the Canadian 
demand. During the last few years of prosperous trade Canada has 
increased her demand for all sorts of goods; and the imports from the 
United States have increased at a very rapid rate because United 
States goods are naturally adapted to the Canadian demand. Possibly 
also, in so far as the German increase has not been due simply to the 
transfer of sugar from the free list, the Germans have been making 
greater efforts than the English to adapt themselves to a demand for 
goods which have a limited life only. 

The decline, or relatively slower state of increase, of British 
imports into Canada is, moreover, not a new phenomenon. We are 
importing to-day no more than we did during the first years of 
confederation. In 1868 we imported from the United Kingdom 
$36,663,695; in 1873, $68,492,492; in 1883, $52,052,465; in 1893, 
$43,149,531; in 1899, $37,060,123. The minimum was reached in 
1897 with $29,412,188. During the same period, the United States 
has year by year, as Canadian industry and Canadian consumption 
power increased, exported larger quantities of goods to Canada, In 
1868 we bought from the United States $26,315,052; in 1899, 
$93,007,166. In the same time our imports from all other countries 
have increased from $9,006,559 to $23,984,404. The preferential 
tariff may not have increased the sum of British imports; but its 
effects may have been much greater than the figures of increased 
trade show. It has arrested, for the time at least, a decline which 
has been going on for a quarter of a century, and has been especially 
marked during the last ten years. Whether this arrest is permanent 
the trade returns for future years must show. There have been 
temporary increases of British imports since 1868 which have not 
been maintained. 

But the chief reason for the anomaly is that in no real sense, or to 
any great extent, is the United Kingdom a competitor with the United 
States for the Canadian market. We derive the raw materials of our 
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industries from the United States ; but these, being free goods, are not 
affected by the preference. Of the dutiable imports what we buy from 
the United States is often not to be obtained at all from the United 
Kingdom ; and even when goods are called by the same name in the 
Canadian trade returns there is sometimes no ground for asserting a 
real competition between the two rivals. American and British 
machinery may bear the same names and descriptions; but what 
Canada wants is the American article, whatever the name. It would 
require extensive technical knowledge, and more information than the 
Canadian Trade and Navigation Returns afford, to prove this in detail ; 
but the broad general fact is matter of common knowledge. Some- 
times, the imports are almost exclusively derived from the United 
States: sometimes, as exclusively from England: rarely do the two 
countries divide the trade between them. We import largely of linens, 
woollens, umbrellas, linseed oil, silks, common soap, whiskey, jellies, 
pickles, earthenware and embroideries from the United Kingdom; and 
in most of these and many other lines there is no real competition with 
the United States. Differential advantages in manufacture have given 
a pre-eminence in these lines to the English manufacturer who exports 
largely of these articles to the United States itself. The fact is, that 
both the United Kingdom and the United States find their chief com- 
petitor for the Canadian market, not in each other, but in Canada her- 
self. It is Canadian agricultural machinery that contests the market 
with imports of that class from the United States. The United King- 
dom is no competitor. English woollens have to compete with the 
products of Canadian mills, not with imports from the United States. 
Moreover in the articles which we do import most largely from the 
United Kingdom, the United States as well as the Canadian manu- 
facturer has to meet British competition in his own market. 

This explanation does not hold regarding the increases of imports 
from Germany; but the bulk of German trade is not large, and the 
capture of part of the English market in Canada is part of the general 
invasion of the British market by goods ‘‘made in Germany,” and is 
explicable on the same grounds. 

The development of Canadian industries, particularly the develop- 
ment of textile industries, accounts largely for the decline of British 
imports, especially during the last decade. The development is mani- 
fest, though there are no recent statistics of output to illustrate it. 
The census of 1891 gave figures which may be taken as approximately 
accurate, and these may be compared with the imports from the 
United Kingdom. In the two principal articles, woollens and cottons, 
the imports in 1899 were respectively $7,605,467 and $3,862, 587. The 
output of Canadian mills in 1891 was respectively $8,087,871 and 
$8,451,724. The woollen industry has made great strides during the 
last ten years, but there is no means of testing it. We can, by taking 
the imports of raw cotton, display the development of the cotton 
industry in Canada ; and it will be seen that there has been a steady 
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increase in the imports of raw cotton and a steady decline in the 
imports of British cottons. 



















| Imports of Raw Cotton. Imports of British Cottons. 








































} Ibs. 3 i 
1891 35,643,056 | 4,065,588 q 
1892 42,075,440 4,051,654 | . 
1893 36,362,577 | 3,471,527 i 
1894 31,435,437 2,866,377 1 
1895 45,325,832 | 3,083,158 
1896 33,497,358 3,366,502 | 
1897 39,365,733 2,684,462 4 
1898 58,203,660 | 3,127,120 
1899 51,809,661 3,862,587 


The competitor of the British manufacturer in Canada is, not the 
United States and not Germany, but Canada herself. Not only has 
the natural increase of demand in the decade been supplied by the 





Canadian mills, but British imports have declined. The same is true 
of woollens, the imports of which from the United Kingdom declined 
from $11,026,329 in 1890 to $5,553,094 in 1897. In both cottons and | 
woollens there has been an increase since the preference came into | 
force ; but whether this is due to the general expansion of trade or to 
the preference is not quite clear. In any case, however, the decline 
has for the time being been arrested. 

From this consideration it is clear that on these articles, as on 
many others, the most important effect of the preference has been a_ | 
reduction of the protection afforded by the tariff to the Canadian 
manufacturer. In the face of the vastly greater Canadian competition 
within the Canadian market, the competition of Germany and the 
United States with the United Kingdom may practically be neglected ; 
and preference ceases to be a 33 per cent. preference over foreign 
rivals, and becomes a 33 per cent. reduction of the duty—in other 
words, a measure of free trade, and not an Imperial preference. 

It is not safe to draw conclusions regarding the unannounced 
intention of legislators; but one fact seems to suggest that those who 
framed the preferential clauses knew who was the real competitor of 
the United Kingdom. The rate of duty on most of the important 
articles imported from Great Britain was increased before the prefer- 
ence came into operation; and the net result of the 33 per cent. 
reduction is not by any means so great as it appears. Other tariff 
changes have been made, but in the main they do not affect British 
trade. Goods transferred to the free list are not affected by any 
preference, and of the articles on which the general duty was reduced 
in 1897 or later, we buy comparatively little from the United Kingdom. 
Generally speaking the rate on textiles was increased, the rate on 
manufactures of iron and steel reduced. The following table shows the 
old and present rates on some of the most important articles whose 
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duty has been altered since 1897, together with the net results on 
imports from the United Kingdom. 


Duties INCREASED AND REDUCED, 1897-98. 


Actual Rate. 


Article Rate of Duty,| Present Rate oe } 
P | 1896, of Duty. with 12} per | with 25 per | with 334 per 
cent. Prefer- | cent. Prefer- | cent. Prefer- 
ence, 1897, | ence, 188, ence, 1900. 
Cotton fabrics ...... 30 35 303 264 | 231 
Cotton clothing..... 323 35 30% 264 234 
Ourtains:.......s2009+«s 30 35 303 264 234 | 
Fancy goods.......... 30 35 303 264 234 
i SVhri<) 3: ere eee anne 25 30 264 224 20 
Hardware ......... .. 324 30 26} 224 20 
Machinery............ 274 25 21 18} 163 
Iron and Steel, 
manufactures of . 274 30 264 224 20 
Iron in pigs........... $4.00 a ton $2.50 a ton $2.18 a ton! $1.87 a ton} $1.67 a ton 
Linseed oil............ 20 25 212 18} | 163 
, (5 cents. a | 
or a trata Pipandss | 35 308 26 | 234 
oollen clothing ... (Ee Re | : 4 
per cent. 
Woollen N.E.S...... 30 35 302 264 234 
RPP B E565 yirtice ace 30 35 303 264 234 
POarline.5.0..655 sess 35 30 26} 225 20 
White cotton em- 
broideries ......... 30 25 212 183 | 163 
School slates......... 30 25 21; 183 163 
Surgical belts....... 25 20 174 15 26 | Ssh 
Nails, &e., &c....... 324 to 35 30 264 225 20 


The trade of the United Kingdom affected by these changes in the 
tariff is considerable. The duties were raised on $10,210,000 and 
lowered on $646,000 only. The reductions, moreover, could not 
affect British imports materially, for, in the majority of these articles, 
whatever may have been the case with other countries, the British 
exporter sent goods to the value of a few hundred dollars only.!. That 
is, on fully a third of the British dutiable imports, and nearly one half 
of the amount imported under the preferential clauses, the net 
reduction has been less by several points than it seems. The duties 
were raised on those articles imported from the United Kingdom which 
come most markedly into competition with the products of important 
Canadian industries. The first effect of the preference was actually, 
for the fiscal year 1898, to increase the duty paid on these imports. 
But the 12} per cent. preference was temporary, and was in force for a 
single year only. The net result may be said to be a reduction of duty 
from 1900 onwards, of 62 per cent. of the value of the textiles imported 
and of 10 per cent. on those goods which do not enter into fierce com- 


! These reductions were made in or before 1898. There has been considerable 
reduction since, affecting $1,565,000 worth of imports from the United Kingdom. 
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petition with Canadian products. This is a not insignificant step 
towards free trade and a revenue tariff; but it can hardly be regarded 
as a satisfactory result of an Imperial preference. 

The remaining anomaly, that the imports of goods from the United 
Kingdom which receive no preference have increased faster than those 
which do, admits of an easy explanation. The most important item 
in this class is spirits and malt liquors; and it is true of Canada, as 
of other countries, that prosperity means increased consumption of 
alcoholic beverages. 

The conclusions may be summarised as follows :— 

1. That the preference has not, for reasons given, had the antici- 
pated effect ; but it seems to have checked a decline of British trade. 

2. That it is a measure of free trade rather than of Imperial 
preference. 

3. That, by reduction of duty, and, consequently, and to that 
extent, of price, it has benefited the Canadian consumer rather than 
the British exporter. 

4, That, in so far as it gives a preference over foreign competitors, 
the effects are not likely to be fully realised except during a depression 
of trade. 

In the following tables, the more important articles imported under 


ImMpoRTS (FOR CONSUMPTION) OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES UNDER PREFERENTIAL 
CLAUSES INTO CANADA FRomM U. K., U. S., GERMANY, ETc. (000’S OMITTED.) 








Article. Country. —— isos, | 1899, 

{ United Kingdom ............ 49 28 | ‘30 

IBGGLONE .34.56555.05 = |United States ........ ........ 57 49 | 7 

| Germany.............. eer 28 21 20 

+ r ‘ | « 5 

Brooms and | ee r9 spit LAS aie RO ceric = ye - 

brushes......... | eR SEE 24 40 | 44 

‘ SOAS eR ccissecunesiecen vitro. sateen 14 8 | 6 

Candles, ....:.cs.<5-05 MR 23 78 69 

anaes 78 78 121 

sis ue tamemes:| | QR aanNS 53 47 | 86 

( RO Ns said cocs mene ncchwodoeware 149 119 | 125 

ita RnR ree anaes 32 60 | 52 

sii cia neni {eae ateancoeel hid te 63 151 | 932 
CES TEELS Ra er 15 50 | 7 

a WON gs oe nced sicesoncteens 163 12 | 17 

EM sess UE 676 1,254 | 1,335 

(|U. K.. 3,472 3.127 3,862 

ASOUOOIIS os). sccsuicecs ent jU. Rem seis cencane antes 935 1,337 1,679 

(Germany... Wine Sime WL sae on 123 128 150 

' ere 8 | 92 24¢ 

ee fu: EOE 190 | 192 49 
Ue De cee eeeeeeree eee © teeeerenes Pe Ph : 

Deng and chemi. | = a iraa Nenana po | = = 

Cals we. serene | ROPIRADY 5. cocciattacparicsoudess 85 87 101 

RUBS R cesianig Sha usin sera 347 484 575 

Earthenware........ RUN ea haskaiecernsarcsa? pevgeeacniee 53 76 136 


| ‘Germany... 
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the preference are set down to admit of a comparison between the 
imports from the United Kingdom and the United States and other 
competitors. The annual average for the three years 1894-96 is 
taken as a standard. It will be noted that in twelve instances British 
trade has actually declined in spite of the preference: in nine cases it 
has increased, but not so fast as the trade of her rivals in that article 
who have no preference: in seven instances her trade has increase 
faster than that of her rivals. J. Davipson 


MuNICIPAL TELEPHONES. 


On the 6th of March of last year Mr. Hanbury introduced hi 
‘‘ Bill to make further provision for the improvement of telephoni 
communication.’’ It contained two clauses, the first empowering th 
Treasury to advance to the Postmaster General the sum of two million 
sterling for the purposes of telephony, the second authorising th 
councils of county boroughs, when licensed by the Postmaster Genera! 
to defray the expenses arising out of the establishment of a telephoni 
exchange out of the borough fund or borough rates. In the speec 
which was delivered upon that occasion, Mr. Hanbury explained tha 
the two millions were to be spent in establishing competition in th: 
London telephone area. The Government do not appear to have tak« 
up the question of telephone supply in the London area with any degr: 
of vigour, and no declaration of policy respecting the duration of the 
license of the National Company in that area has yet appeared. The 
first clause of the Bill was adopted with but a slight variation. The 
clause affecting the councils of county boroughs was widened by the 
addition of ‘‘ urban district councils ”’ as local authorities empowered t 
establish a telephone system in the telephone area of which they form 
a part. The latter change is not without value. But, unfortunately, 
the alterations in Mr. Hanbury’s Bill were not confined to these. By 
an arrangement with the National Company a third clause, consisting 
of six sections, most of them of considerable length, and all of thein 
transcendently important, was introduced intothe measure. The effect 
of this third clause was revolutionary. The Bill which was designed 
to encourage competition was transformed into one by which com- 
petition was hedged about with such restrictions as to make it 
extremely difficult if not dangerous. As illustrating the enormous 
political power possessed in the House of Commons by the National 
Telephone Company, it will suffice to say that the only return made by 
the Company for this huge concession was the resignation of its “all 
country ” license and the acceptance of one which confined its operations 
to those telephone areas in which, at the passing of the Act, an effective 
exchange had been established. The trifling value of this supposed quid 
pro quo is apparent on the face of it. The Company at that time had 
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established exchanges in every paying district of the country. They 
could naturally afford to relinquish their authority to lay down the 
telephone system in the non-paying rural and semi-rural districts. 
From a consideration of this third clause of the Act and of the Treasury 
minute of the 8th of May, it appears that the National Company 
undertook the task of preventing competition with themselves. Failing 
the achievement of this object they next endeavoured to secure (1) 
the purchase of their plant in competing areas at the termination of 
their present license, ¢.c., in 1911, (2) the transformation of the under- 
ground way-leave privileges granted by municipalities under conditions, 
and terminable at from six to twelve months’ notice, into statutory 
rights, and (3) an extension of the period of their license to the limits 
of that covered by any competing system. I shall have no difficulty 
in showing that they secured every one of these three objects. 

Clause 12 of the Treasury minute of the 8th of May, 1899, reads as 
follows :—‘* My Lords propose that where within a reasonable period 


boi fide competition between the National Telephone Company and 
any local authority is established in any area where the Company are 
now working, similar treatment should be applied to so much of the 


plant of the Company in such area as existed at the time when the 
competition was inaugurated. Further, if the Company within a 
reasonable period give intercommunication in such area between their 
exchanges and the exchanges of the local authority, on conditions 
approved by the Postmaster General, the purchase will extend (on the 
same terms) to the plant of the Company constructed (with the 
sanction of the Postmaster General) after the commencement of the 
competition.” The ‘similar treatment” referred to in this paragraph 
is explained by the one which precedes, in which it is explicitly stated 
that ‘‘ it will be a condition of the license to a local authority that on 
the termination by the Postmaster General of such license, the local 
authority shall sell and the Postmaster General shall purchase all 
plant then in use in the telephone service of the local authority which 
is suitable for the actual requirements at the time of the local service 
of the Post Office.’’ It is important to observe however that whereas 
the purchase of municipal plant is to be confined to twin wire circuits, 
the twelfth clause, which deals with the plant to be purchased from 
the National Company, contains no such specification. It is therefore 
open to assume that the National Company are assured in the 
purchase of their telephonic plant in all those exchanges in which 

effective competition is established, whether such plant is constructed 

on the antiquated single wire system or on the more effective and 

modern one of twin wires. An explicit declaration by the Treasury 

on this point would be extremely useful as well as instructive. The 

terms under which intercommunication between rival telephonic 

systems in the same exchange area is to be arranged are set forth in 

the Statutory Rules and Orders, 1899, No. 751. Put briefly these are as 

follows :—When the subscribers of the new licenses number 500, but 
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are less than one fourth in number of the Company’s subscribers, they 
may each make a terminal charge of 13d. per message; if the 
respective numbers are one fourth, but less than half, the terminal 
charge is to be 1d.; over one half the intereommunication within the 
same exchange area is to be free. While discussing the question ot! 
terminal charges it is important to note that the regulations just 
described only refer to intercommunication between competing systems 
in the same exchange area. If the subscribers of a municipal servic: 
desire to communicate with the subscribers of the National Company in 
another area, they are subject to further terminal charge arrangements 
the full extent of which is set forth in Clause 14 of the indenture o 
agreement between the Postmaster General and the local authoritie- 
obtaining licenses. The principal regulations respecting inte) 
communication between competing exchanges in different areas ar 
that whereas the National Telephone Company may make ‘suc! 
charges as” they ‘“‘ may from time to time fix,” the competing loca! 
authority is confined within the limits of a minimum of threepenc: 
and a maximum of sixpence per message. Thatis to say, the Nationa 
Company are compelled to accept messages from subscribers to 
municipal exchange which pass over the trunk wires of the Postmaste: 
General, but they may, if they think fit to do so, make prohibitive 
terminal charges against them. Terminal charges on messages 
passing over the trunk wires between subseribers of the local authorit) 
and those of the Postmaster General are forbidden by Section 3 ot 
the clause now being dealt with. A careful study of all that is 
involved in the information just conveyed leads to the conclusion that 
not only have the National Company secured a position relative to 
the purchase of plant much more favourable than that of a competing 
local authority, but that they have also retained their freedom to 
charge whatever terminal fees they like on messages transmitted over 
the trunk wires of the Postmaster General, whether such messages 
originate with the subscribers of postal telephonic exchanges or those 
of a local authority. 

The second object which the National Company set itself to achieve 
was gained under Section (1) of the third clause of the Telegraph Act, 
1899. In this it is stated that where competition is established in an 
exchange area in which the National Company “have incurred or 
contracted to incur . material expenditure in laying down under- 
ground wires, and have by agreement with any local authority within 
that area acquired powers for that purpose, those powers shall con- 
tinue for the period specified in the new license for the duration 
thereof.” Thus at one stroke the concessions granted by local 
authorities to the National Company, and terminable in the majority 
of instances at six months’ notice, were transformed into statutory 
rights. It is needless, perhaps, to add that this drastic change was 
made by the Government without any consultation whatever with the 
local authorities interested. They deliberately went behind the 
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agreements made between those local authorities and the National 
Company, and nullified the most important clause which those 
agreements contain. This was not done in ignorance. While this 
part of the Bill was under discussion a deputation from the Telephones 
Committee of the Manchester City Council, of which I was a member, 
laid the position of affairs clearly before Mr. Hanbury. Our repre- 
sentations proved entirely fruitless. It is true that in return for this 
enormous asset the National Company have agreed to certain con- 
cessions of a more or less shadowy character. They pledge themselves 
not to ‘give favour or preference” to their subscribers in competing 
areas, and to maintain their charges within the limits of a maximum 
and minimum fixed by the Postmaster General. In criticism of these 
supposed advantages (the only control, be it noted, possessed by the 
Government over the operations of the National Company, and then 
only in those areas in which effective competition operates), it may be 
pointed out that inasmuch as the National Company is now firmly 
established, it is no longer necessary for them, as it was in the early 
days of their existence, to “give favour or preference” in order to 
successfully compete against the adverse influences of another telephone 
exchange; and, it should be added, the maximum charges of the 
Postmaster General, as determined in the license granted to the 
Glasgow Corporation, are identical with those of the National Company. 
The Glasgow Corporation desired a maximum of £7. The Postmaster 
General insisted upon this being raised to £10. In a _ letter 
written under date of the 15th of December last, the Postmaster 
General states that ‘‘ he has decided to require, in the case of every 
licensee, that the maximum rate for unlimited user shall not be less 
than the corresponding rate now charged by the National Telephone 
Company in the same area.” Further comment is needless. 

Section 4 of the third clause of the Telegraph Act, 1899, guarantees 
to the National Company the extension of the period of their license 
to the limits of that of a competing license. This extension is 
granted under the accompaniment of the flimsy conditions which I 
have just criticised. The fifth section of the clause almost secures the 
Company in the enjoyment of their license eight years beyond the 
period now specified therein. The license of the National Company 
expires on the 31st December, 1911. If a competing license is ex- 
tended to 1919 and the Company permit intercommunication between 
their subscribers and those of the competing exchange in the same 
exchange area, then ipso facto their license for that exchange area is 
extended to the end of 1919. Unless otherwise determined by private 
agreement with the National Company no intercommunication what- 
soever between their subscribers and those of a competing system is 
possible without this extension of the period of license of the National 
Company. That is to say, if a local authority applies for a license to 
terminate before 1919 in the hope that at some intervening period the 
Government will undertake the supply of telephonic facilities through- 
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out the country, their subscribers will be unable to communicate with 
those of the National Company within the same exchange area. While 
the méasure was under discussion, Mr. Hanbury stated that the 
period of license for all new licenses would be a maximum of 25 
years. Tunbridge Wells has obtained a license for that period. 
Glasgow contents itself with one which terminates in 1913, and they 
are assured by their expert adviser that they will be able to materially 
reduce the telephone charges and recoup themselves for their outlay 
within that period. They ignore the question of intercommunication 
altogether, with the exception of those messages which pass over th« 
trunk wires. With respect to these, they are of opinion that th 
terminal charges they are empowered to make against the National 
Company will counterbalance those which the Company will make 
against the municipal subscribers; so that the latter will suffer no 
financial loss. 

In the face of what precedes, it is difficult to believe that the Tele 
graph Act of 1899 will prove of material advantage to those loca! 
authorities which desire to compete with the National Company in 
the supply of telephonic facilities. It is more open to credence that 
jt has introduced disturbing and confusing elements into a problen 
already sufficiently obscure. The only useful provisions which it con- 
tains are (1) that for the first time local authorities are empowered 
to receive a license from the Postmaster General for the purposes of 
telephonic supply without the trouble and expense of a special Act in 
Parliament; and (2) that two millions sterling has been put at the 
disposal of the Postmaster General for the purpose of establishing 
competition in the London exchange area. The latter, if pushed 
forward with despatch and energy, will doubtiess prove of immense 
value as an example of what the Government can do for telephone 
users on a large scale. It will be to the eternal disgrace both of the 
Treasury and Postal Departments of the Government if they permit 
the taxpayers’ money to be frittered away in London as they have 
hitherto allowed it to be in those towns in which postal exchanges 
have previously been established. We ought now to have “ effective 
competition’ with the National Company, instead of the do-nothing 
policy condemned by Mr. Preece. This inaction, whether designed 01 
not, has resulted in the buttressing of the monopoly and the increasing 
of the value of the shares of the National Company. The taxpayers of 
the country have the right to insist that such a wasteful and indefen- 
sible course shall no longer be pursued. 

As a set off to the beneficent possibilities just described, it is well 
to remind ourselves again that the Act has added life and power to the 
National Company. It has also increased the difficulties of those local 
authorities which intend to venture upon the unknown seas of 
municipal telephony. Had they been assisted instead of hindered from 
proceeding by way of special Acts of Parliament, they could in all 
probability (1) have obtained a license under which they could have 
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established telephone exchanges of so efficient and cheap a character 
as to crush out or at least cripple the competition of the National 
Company in their own exchange area. In doing this they would have 
but retaliated upon a Company which has adopted any and every 
means for the extinction of the exchanges of the Post Office, in which, 
be it remembered, the capital of the taxpayers has been invested. They 
could in the second place have established an exchange without at the 
same time and by the self-same act transforming the underground privi- 
lezes of the National Company into statutory rights. This transforma- 
tion robs the local authorities of the power previously possessed, but 
seldom exercised, of compelling the Company to revise its rates and 
prove its service under pain of a six months’ dismissal from the 
usage of the streets. Had the underground way-leave rights remained 
untouched by the Telegraph Act, the local authorities establishing 
telephone exchanges, without behaving unfairly to the National 
Company, might have rearranged their agreements with them in such 
vay that the continuance of those rights might have been made 
contingent upon free intercommunication being granted between the 
municipal and National Company’s subscribers. This leverage of 
power passes away from a municipality with the obtaining of a 
telephone license under the Act of last Session. They could in the 
third place have obtained a license, had Parliament been so disposed, 
unrelated in its terms and in the period of its endurance to that of the 
National Company. In view of these facts it will surprise no one if 
they halt before seeking a license at the hands of the Postmaster 
General, which strengthens the position of the National Company and 
gives them a statutory right to the use of their public thoroughfares. 
If in order to minimise these evils to the utmost point possible they 
determine to apply for a license which expires in 1911, they will find 
themselves without intercommunication with the subscribers of the 
National Company within their own area, and confronted with the 
difficulties which arise out of the necessity imposed upon them by the 
Local Government Board to pay within that period interest and 
sinking fund sufficient to wipe off the amount of capital invested in the 
undertaking. It is in some degree problematical whether they can 
achieve these objects and at the same time give an efficient telephone 
service at a price materially below that of the National Company. If 
they cannot reduce rates or produce a return upon their investments 
what inducement will the telephone users or the ordinary ratepayers 
have to undertake the risks of establishing a telephonic exchange ? 
Four courses are possible to local authorities in this matter. They 
may (1) sit still and do nothing; (2) plead for ‘ efficient competition ”’ 
with the National by the Post Office throughout the country (why 
should London alone enjoy the benefits of the two millions sterling 
raised out of general taxation ?); (3) urge the Government to buy the 
National Company out, as they purchased the trunk wires in 1892 ; 
or (4) they may determine, in spite of all the difficulties which I have 
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enumerated, to obtain licenses from the Postmaster General, and 
compete with the National Company themselves. The first of these 
courses is unthinkable. The local authorities have a duty to perform 
towards their citizens, and they would fail in the discharge of that 
duty if they left them with either a high-priced or inefficient telephone 
system. The declarations of the Government with respect to th 
second and third render their advocacy useless at this juncture. Yet 
it is perfectly obvious that unless the taxpayers of the country are not 
to be mulected in an inflated price for the watered stock and antiquated 
plant of the National Company in 1911, it will be necessary for com 
petition of some kind to be established between now and that date 
In the absence of such competing systems the Government of 1911 
will be completely at the mercy of the National Company, who will bé 
able to command their own price (if it is determined that purchas 
shall take place), and (if the alternative of continuance is permitted 
them) to dictate the conditions under which telephony is to be con- 
ducted in these islands. Experience has proved them to be full of 
resolve and resource, and with ex-Cabinet ministers and innumerable 
vested interests to back them up, there are but few Governments which. 
in the absence of competitive influences, would prove capable ot 
successfully opposing them. Tammany in politics is an ugly phrase to 
use, but it is obvious that if its power is to be weakened, and its 
influences neutralised so far as they are embodied in the National 
Company, the Government must have the option of alternative choices 
either in 1911 or in any other year in which the license of the National 
Company expires. Everything points therefore to the necessity for 
the adoption of the fourth course by the local authorities. This plan 
seems not only to be suggested, but almost to have been designed by 
the Telegraph Act of 1899. Every line of the second clause of that 
measure indicates the fact that the Government are looking to th 
local authorities to ‘pull the chestnuts out of the fire” by breaking 
down a monopoly which they and their predecessors in office have 
created and established. If the municipal authorities undertake this 
thankless task they have a right to demand and expect that they will 
receive preferential and considerate treatment at the hands of the 
several departments of the Government interested in the question. 
From information to hand it appears that some forty or fifty of th 
great municipalities in the country are willing to entertain the idea ot 
municipal telephony. Of these a considerable number are prepared 
at the present moment to apply for a telephone license. Several 
meetings of those directly interested in the question have been held 
under the auspices of the Association of Municipal Corporations. An 
independent committee was formed for the purpose of obtaining 
expert evidence and of reporting to the general body of members 
These reports have already received the endorsement of the authori 
ties before mentioned. It is obvious therefore that we are on the 
verge of a great movement in favour of municipal telephony. It 
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will be well therefore at this juncture to enquire whether it should 
be the ambition of these local bodies to permanently retain the 
telephone service in their own hands, or to act as the intermediaries 
of a national system in the hands of the Government. Advo- 
cates of these divergent policies are to be found among the sup- 
porters of municipal telephony. Those who would permanently retain 
the local telephone service in the hands of the municipality point to 
the fact that only from two to five per cent. of the messages are 
transmitted over the trunk wires. In the words of Mr. Hanbury, 
telephonic communication ‘is essentially a local undertaking.” I 
ani inelined to believe that the parochial character of telephony is 
due to the trunk charges of the Government and to the ‘unlimited 
user”? permitted by the fixed annual charge made by the National 
Company. If the toll system of a small annual payment for the 
use of the instrument and the maintenance of wires, &c., had 
been made, and a trifling charge levied upon each message, it is 
certain that the proportion between local and trunk wire messages 
would have been more equal. The supporters of the ultimately 
wider policy contend that the telephone ought to be as national as the 
telegraph, and that if sixpence will carry a message from John o’Groats 
to Land’s End, it may be equally possible in the future to arrange for 
telephonic intercommunication with all parts of the United Kingdom 
at one fixed inclusive charge. The realisation of this ideal would be 
nearer its attainment if the profitable local exchanges were in the hands 
of the Government as well as the less productive trunk wires. The 
income from the one would enable the Government to lighten the 
charges on the other, and thus the whole of the Kingdom would be 
interlaced with telephonic communication to an extent undreamt of 
to-day. As faras can be gleaned at present, however, the policy of the 
Government appears to be that of ‘‘ muddling through.” LHvery 
license which is being issued contains a clause compelling the local 
authority receiving it to sell all useful plant to the Postmaster Genera! 
at its terminating period. This indicates an intention to nationalise 
the telephones, but the methods adopted to secure this end are 
peculiar. Instead of maintaining their own declaration given in the 
Treasury minute of May 8th, 1899, that “all licenses will be terminable 
on the 31st of December, 1911,” the Government have issued licenses 
which terminate in 1913 and 1925. Does this mean that they purpose 
transferring the municipal exchanges to the Post Office by slow degrees, 
one this month or year, another next? If their ultimate intentions are 
those of nationalisation it were surely better that they should determine 
all licenses at a given date, after which the confusion induced by rival 
systems, terminal charges, dual or triple systems in the same telephone 
area, &e., would cease. This seemingly slight matter is of vital 
importance. 
Whatever may be the opinions of the supporters of municipal 
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telephony, whether they desire to retain the local service in their own 
hands or to transfer it finally to the Government, it is certain that if 
they were to commonly adopt a certain period for the termination of 
their license they would strengthen their own position with the 
Government and at the same time place no serious hindrance in the 
way of nationalisation, if such a course should be determined upon. If 
all municipal licenses terminated in 1913 (the date of that granted to 
Glasgow), and it was ultimately found by experience that exchange 
wire telephony was a thing which ought permanently to be left to local 
authorities, these latter would be able to present a much more united 
front to the Government when their joint interests were assailed than 
if they were attacked one by one. I should therefore place first in 
order of value in any municipal policy regarding telephones, that thw 
licenses should all terminate on one and the same date. 

The second point of importance is that under no consideration 
ought they to lend their sanction to the floating of venture companies. 
A municipality ought to be the last body in the world to lend its weight 
and influence in favour of speculative financiers. There is moreover 
no guarantee of permanence about a private company, supposing it to 
be established in competition with the National Company. The clause 
in the draft license forbidding its transfer to any other body is of a 
certain value, but no company can be compelled to continue in the 
business of telephony if it proves unremunerative. It is highly 
questionable whether a private company could nowadays stand up 
against the enormous influence of the National Company, and if it 
ceased operations the local authority would find its way-leave powers 
given into the hands of the National Company and the license of the 
latter established to the end of the period of the license of the then 
defunct company. This is a danger to be avoided at all hazards. It 
is important also to note that the Postmaster General is empowered 
to grant the way-leave privileges to a new company which he has 
already conceded to the National. On the 23rd of March, 1899, 
he granted “authority to exercise way-leave powers”’ to the latter 
body. Under this ‘‘authority” they are placed in the same 
position relative to 211 local authorities as the Postmaster General 
is himself. If the local bodies in question refuse to grant facilities 
to the National Company for the carrying on of their business, 
they have the right to compel the authorities to do so by legal 


procedure in the courts, with a final appeal to the Railway Commis- [ 


sioners. It certainly cannot be wise for the municipalities to con- 
tribute by their own acts to the extension of these enormous powers to 
other private hands. 
of the telephone service is really the object of the Treasury as well as 
of the Post Office, and that this result will one day be attained, it is 
surely better that the Government should be able to deal with 
public bodies when the period of transfer arrives rather than that 


Furthermore, assuming that the nationalisation | 
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they should be compelled to negotiate with private companies, who, 
in the interests of their shareholders, would demand and obtain the 
last pound of flesh from the general taxpayer. 

The third point to be noted is that the municipal authorities ought 
to combine in making representations to the Local Government Board, 
the Post Office, and the Treasury, to the effect that in return for the 
service they propose to render the Government and the country by 
caking down the monopoly of the National Company, by reducing 
‘ges to telephone users, and by facilitating the nationalisation of 
the entire service, they ought to be permitted to extend the period of 
repayment of capital beyond the date fixed for the termination of their 
license. If the sinking fund could be spread over a large number of 
years the telephone users would reap the benefit of this deferred 
payment in lightened rates. There need not be the slightest fear of 
any period of repayment being extended beyond that of the utility of 
the telephone plant. It has been affirmed in evidence that the life of 
a telephone cable, 7.e., that part of the plant which is the most costly 
to establish, is practically unlimited. If to this concession respecting 
the postponement of sinking fund charges, the Local Government 
Board would also add the privilege of paying interest out of capital for 
(say) two years, or until the capital invested in municipal telephony 
becomes remunerative, so much the better for the success of municipal 
telephony in its initial stages. 

There are several other items of importance which may with 
alvantage engage the minds of those representatives of the munici- 
palities who are giving attention to the question. In places where 
the National Company have neither obtained wayleave powers from 
the local authority nor from the Postmaster General, it will certainly 
be to the advantage of any such local authority intending to compete 
with the National, to prevent, as far as possible, such powers being 
conierred. In cases where they are granted by the local authority 
the concession should either carry with it a pecuniary advantage to 








the corporation, or, better still, the right of free intereommunication 
between the subscribers of the rival systems within the same telephone 
exchange. The ten per cent. royalty charge of the Government upon 
the total possible income of the municipality from the telephone 
service ought also to be resisted. At the present time every license 
granted specifies that the Government are to be paid a royalty of ten 
per cent. not only on the gross income, but on bad debts as well. 
This is a monstrous condition of things. Why is it that an order 
empowering the establishment of municipal electric lighting escapes 
the encumbrance of royalty, whereas that respecting telephony does 
not? This tax has been one of the potent influences which have 
prevented “ efficient competition” by the Post Office; it has also 
maintained the high rates of the National Company. In all their 
negotiations with the Postmaster General with respect to the terms 
under which their license is to be conferred, the municipalities ought 
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also to insist upon the possession of power to adopt the alternatives of 
either the “toll” or “‘ unlimited user ’’ system, granting full power to 
their customers to select either of these at their discretion. It is also 
important that a great municipality forming the centre of a telephone 
area should come to terms with the lesser authorities within the same 
telephone area but situated outside its own boundaries. The example 
of Glasgow is of great value in this connection. It may be found 
however that these local authorities may refuse to follow the example 
of those which surround Glasgow, and may decline to grant powers to 

or co-operate with, the greater body, unless representation is given to 
them ona joint Telephones Board for the entire telephone area. In 
such a case representation and taxation should go together. Risks as 
well as responsibilities and profits should be equally shared. It has 
been suggested that a special Act of Parliament would be necessary 
before two or more local authorities could jointly operate in the supply 
of telephony. Such a suggestion unduly strains the interpretation of 
the second clause of the Act of 1899. Although the wording of the 
clause is in the singular there is nothing to prevent its being interprete:| 
in a plural sense as well. In cases where collision occurs between two 
or more authorities within the same exchange area with respect to the 
supply of telephonic facilities, the wording of the second clause taken 
in conjunction with that of Section 2 of the third appears to indicate 
that it is within the power of the Postmaster General to license one of 
such authorities for the entire area. If under such conditions of 
mutual antagonism and rival policy the objecting authority refused 
to permit the municipal licensee to lay wires underground, the Post- 
master could then devolve the powers conferred upon him under 
the Telegraph Acts, 1878 and 1892, and grant ‘“ authority to exercise 
way-leave powers” to such licensee, as he has already granted thein 
in the case of the National Company. It will probably be found in 
practice that the difficulties which I have anticipated will seldom arise. 
Everything is to be gained and nothing to be lost by a conciliatory 
and co-operative policy on the part of those local authorities which ave 
situated within the self-same exchange area. The only persons to he 
benetited by local antagonisms are the shareholders of the National 
Company. I’, BROCKLEHURST ° 


WoMEN IN THE CIGAR TRADE IN Lonvon. 
THE cigar trade was at one time the monopoly of men aided by 
children whose employment brought the trade within the scope of 
the enquiry of the first Children’s Employment Commission of 1843.7 


1 I wish to express my dissent from parts of this article. —H. H. 
* Parliamentary Paper, 1843, Vol. xiv. 1st Children’s Employment Commission. 
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The Commissioners reported that the men made the cigars, each 
journeyman himself employing three or four boys or girls of from 8 to 
13 years of age to wait on him. The children’s work was to prepare 
the tobacco for the outside cover of the cigar, to strip the leaves, and 
fetch the material, and as they grew older they were taught to make 
the ‘‘bunch” or inside of the cigar. The boys, if promising, were 
after a time apprenticed to the trade. The usual hours were 11 or 
12 per day, with one hour deducted for dinner; there was occasional 
overtime, when the hours were 15 or 16 per day. 

, This was the state of the industry in 1843, in London and in 


pase 


those towns in the kingdom .in which the trade was carried on. 
; By the time of the Commissioners’ Second Report,' in 1865, women 
; we employed in two important cigar factories in Liverpool ; one 
factory having 200 females over 18 years of age, as compared with 90 

y males; another employing 90 or 100 girls and women, but no men, 
f with the exception of a foreman to manage them, and a lad to do the 
heavy work, Mr. Steel, the master of the latter factory, was the first 

A to apprentice girls in 1850, and the fact of his having only women in 
his employ by 1865 shows with what success his attempt was attended. 

e The Commissioners reported that girls were apprenticed at the age of 
0 14 for seven years, and in their first year of apprenticeship were 
Fe paid 2s. per week ; by their sixth year many were earning piecework 
f waxes of 17s. or £1, though earnings depended on the quickness and 

of industry of the worker. The trade at no time seems to have required 
i § many reforms; the hours were shorter than in other trades, being 

0 geucrally 11 per day with one hour deducted for dinner. Overtime 
er % was not usual, but did occasionally occur, when the girls were kept 
se [till ¥ p.m. for two or three weeks at a time. The work was reported 
ml as healthy on the whole, though the workrooms were ill-ventilated, 

in and the gas jets were too near the worker to be wholescme. In London, 
se. [fF  wolen do not appear to have been employed as yet, the only mention 
Vv of female labour in the trade in 1864 being of young girls employed by 
~ the journeymen to wait on them. By 1868,? however, women had entered 
he the London trade also, the factory inspector reporting that ‘‘ many 
nal | females and young persons are employed in the manufacture of tobacco 


and cigars”’ in London. He further reported that their hours did not 
excced 9 per day. From that time forward, the number of women in 
the trade has steadily increased. 

The following is an attempt based upon an enquiry undertaken on 
behalf of the Women’s Industrial Council to describe the main features 
of the economic position of women in this industry in London at the 
present time. 


ry \s in many other trades, women came in by the back stairs. They 
e ol were at first used chiefly for the less skilled branches ; a small number 
3453." only were employed in the more skilled work ; but in both divisions 


Parliamentary Paper, 1865. Vol. xx. 2nd Children’s Employment Commission, 
Parliamentary Papers, 1868—1869. 
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alike they worked for a lower rate than the men. For a period o 
20 years they were an unorganised body. The men had formed : 
Union in 1835, but it was not until 1887 that a Union for women was 
established. After its establishment they still continued to undersel! 
men; and the men who at first were hostile to women in the trade 
saw that it was hopeless to try to keep them out, and that for thei: 
own sakes it would be wiser to amalgamate the Unions. Accordingly 
five years ago, men and women joined in the same Union. The ques 
tion of wages formed the chief difficulty at the time of amalgamation 
Union hours! were already limited to 50 a week, overtime only being 
permitted by consent of a board of management; but the differenc: 
between men’s and women’s wages proved a great stumbling block. 

To raise the scale of women’s wages to the same scale as men’ 
would probably have meant to drive women from the trade and t 
alienate public sympathy ; to leave them at a lower scale would mea 
to let women continue to undersell men. It was finally decided to'tak: 
the highest rate of pay for women then existing and make that th: 
basis of the scale of women’s wages. Since the amalgamation, women’s 
wages have risen 25 per cent., and it is a recognised policy of th: 
Union to raise the scale still further by making advantageous term: 
with each employer opening a new factory. But even so, the women’s 
scale is 25 per cent. lower than the men’s, and this fact has been oi! 
material assistance in helping them to gain a firm foothold in th: 
trade. 

The amalgamated Union proves to be a very strong one, and it is 
the conditions in Union shops which are typical of the trade as a 
whole. It may be said that nearly all the shops doing first class work 
are ‘‘ fair” shops. It is estimated that 95 per cent. of the men and 66 
per cent. of the women working in London are members of the Union 
Union hands may not work with non-Union hands, and it is difficul 
for the employer to get an entire staff of the latter. How great this 
difficulty is, may be seen from the fact that one employer imported a 
number of German-Jews and Poles, in order to be free from the 
restrictions imposed by the Union. In factories which employ women 
only the difficulty is not so great. One firm, having quarrelled with 
the Union, dismissed its men, and ever since has employed non- Union 
women, under very good conditions. 

Other firms, which are not ‘ fair” shops, because they desire to 
get cheap labour, exploit their employées in either of two ways :—the\ 
pay less—in some cases far less—than the Union scale of charges : 
or they run their factories by means of apprentice labour ;—that is to 
say, they employ two or three journeywomen to a large number of 
girl apprentices. The journeywomen do the really skilled work, and 
are paid good wages; the apprentices learn enough to enable them to 
make an inferior cigar, and before their five years have ended, they 
have become quick hands. As apprentices are never paid more, and 


} Accounts and Papers, 1890—1891. 
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sometimes less, than half journeywomen’s wages, a continuous succes- 
sion of them is an obvious advantage to the manufacturer of cheap 
cigars. The girls at the end of their apprenticeship are turned adrift 
to tlood the labour market, frequently without having received a proper 
training. These two dangers the Union has to meet. 

With regard to wages, there is a fixed scale of payment for every 
shape of cigar that is made, and as soon as a new shape is introduced, 
the Union decide whether the proffered payment is fair. Employers 
speak cf new cigars which they have had to discontinue making, 
because the Union asked too high a payment for them. 

\Vith regard to apprentices, the danger, that seems to be the 
greater of the two, is met in this way:--A Union shop may only 
indenture apprentices in a certain proportion to the number of journey- 
women employed there. The nominal proportion is one apprentice 
to four journeywomen; but this varies considerably, for each factory 
as it makes terms with the Union is treated with especial regard to the 
conditions of work in that factory, the details of which vary somewhat 
in each case. As a matter of fact it is evident that a strong Union, in 
a trade requiring long training and great skill, is in a position to make 
terms with the employer about every condition of labour. 

The work of women in cigar factories is chiefly the actual making 
of cigars. A few, however, are employed in what is called ‘ stripping,”’ 
which consists in tearing the middle fibre from the tobacco leaf. It 
is not a very skilled process, and is easily learned in a fortnight. 
“Strippers ” usualiy earn 12s. or 14s. a week, timework. Others are 
“Sorters,” ve, they sort the cigars according to shades of colour. 
For this they are paid by piece-work, and their earnings are about 
24s. to 28s. a week. Others again are bundlers or packers, and can 
earn a weekly wage of 14s. 

Most, however, are cigar-makers. Young girls, as soon as they 
leave school, are apprenticed for a period of 5 years to a manufacturer 
of cigars. For the first two or three months of their apprenticeship 
they are known as ‘‘runners,’’—they run errands, weigh out tobacco, 
and wait on the journeywomen. They then are taught to case or 
cover the cigar, and this is the most difficult and skilful process in 
cigar-making. 

There are two sorts of cigars made ; the machine, or moulded, cigar, 
and the handmade cigar. The former requires far less skill and length 
of training than the latter; it is an inferior and cheaper cigar, and 
allows of inferior work. A connoisseur speaks with the affection of an 
artist of the handmade cigar, declaring that it requires years of practice 
to learn to make it well in its various shapes. The difference in manu- 
facture is simply that in mouldwork as soon as the ‘“‘ bunch” is made, it 
is put into a wooden mould which is shaped like a cigar, and subjected 
to pressure, thus being forced into its right shape. It is then 
taken out, and cased with strips of tobacco leaf. In handwork the 
cigar is made entirely by hand, and to make the “bunch”’ a perfect 
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shape and to case it firmly and neatly without artificial pressure 
requires great skill. It is evident that the learning of the two pro- 
cesses might be included in a 5 years’ training, and it is to a girl's 
advantage that she should learn both. A handworker commands « 
higher wage than a mouldworker, and has besides two strings to her 
bow. She can turn to mouldwork if handwork should fail her, whereas 
a mouldworker cannot make a handmade cigar, This two-fold 
training, however, is not always given. Sometimes a girl does not 
want to learn handwork ; sometimes she is net given the opportunity. 
As the trade is organised at present women are required more for 
mouldwork than handwork, and it is therefore, from the employer's 
point of view, a waste of time to give a girl a training in both, when 
it will be mouldwork only he will want of her ; but the training a girl gets 
depends largely on the kind of factory to which she is apprenticed. 

There are, roughly speaking, three kinds of factories :—(A) Those 
that do handwork only; (B) those that do handwork, and a little 
mouldwork ; (C) those that do mouldwork only. . Many of these last 
are caterers for the smoker of the penny cigar. A girl apprenticed to 
A will be sure of learning handwork. An apprentice in B will run 
fair chance, but even here it often happens that only the best hands 
are picked out to learn handwork. In C a girl is not even taught io 
do mouldwork well. The maker of the penny cigar necessarily lays 
more stress on quantity than on quality, and as soon as a girl has 
reached a certain standard of skill, she is encouraged to work quickly 
rather than to improve the quality of her work. Thus, in spite of the 
length of training, there is a large amount of uncertainty as to how 
much a girl will have learned at the end of her apprenticeship. 

The wage that an employer binds himself to pay his apprentice is 
2s., 2s. 6d., or 3s. a week for the first year. This wage is raised ls. a 
week with each year of apprenticeship, so that in her second year an 
apprentice earns 3s., in the third 4s.,and so on. This is, however, 
merely a nominal wage. As soon as an apprentice can make a fairly 
good cigar, she is paid half a journeywoman’s wages; that is to say, 
for a cigar which a journeywoman would be paid 2s. a hundred, an 
apprentice earns ls. a hundred. This system is advantageous to both 
master and apprentice. In cases of bad behavicur, bad work, or 
wastefulness, it gives the master a hold over the apprentice, as lhe 
reserves to himself the right of allowing the wage to drop to the 
stipulated sum. It gives the apprentice an incentive to work hard; 
but it has this drawback—it tends to make her consider all learning 
as a hindrance to earning. With such a system of apprentice wages, 
earnings naturally vary considerably with the quickness and _in- 
dustry of the apprentice. One girl known to the writer earned as 
much as 8s. a week in her first year, and cases often occur of appren- 
tices in their fourth and fifth years earning from 9s. to 12s. a week. 

As regards its general conditions, life in a cigar factory compares 
favourably with most other kinds of factory life. Cigar factories 
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usually work 9 hours, or less, per day on weekdays and 4 hours on 
Saturdays. They open between 8 and 9.30 a.m., and close between 6 
and 7 p.m., 1 hour being allowed for dinner. On Saturdays, they open 
from 9 a.m. till 1 p.m. As cigar-making is a trade much followed by 
Jews, some factories close on Fridays at noon until Sunday morning, 
when they open from 9 a.m. to2 p.m. The average day is slightly 
under 8 hours. There is practically no overtime. In summer, some 
firms close an hour earlier, this being the ‘‘slack season ”’ in the trade. 
There is, however, very little ‘‘slack season” on the whole. Some 
firms make no difference in the number of hours they work in summer, 
but most admit to being a little busier from September till Easter, and 
somewhat slack from Easter till August. There appears to be no 
‘‘ sacking,” however, for the ‘‘ slack season.” As far as the healthi- 
ness of the work is concerned, there is certainly nothing in the work 
itself which could try an ordinarily healthy woman. Most of the 
workrooms that by the kindness of employers I was allowed to see, 
were large, lofty, and airy; all were light, as light is essential to the 
work ; the women sit to their work on benches at tables, and there is 
no heavy work of any kind to be done. More than one employer 
stated that when epidemics had been prevalent in his neighbour- 
hood, cigar makers were free from disease. It is, however, ad- 
mittedly trying to girls with weak lungs, as the tobacco dust is 
irritating. It is interesting to notice in the report of 1862! on the 
tobacco manufactories of Lancashire, when most of the workers 
in Liverpool were females, the doctors stated that the tobacco had no 
permanent effect on the health of the workers, and that though at 
first the women were attacked by sickness and faintness, due to the 
smell of the tobacco and to insufficient ventilation, they soon grew 
accustomed to this, and that, moreover, at the time of a cholera epi- 
demic, the cigar makers in the town were free from the disease 
altogether. 

To say what is the average wage in a trade which is paid by piece- 
work is a difficult matter, and in the cigar trade it is only possible to 
approximate to an average. Wherever piece-work wages are paid, the 
wages depend upon the quickness, skill, and industry of the individual 
worker, and his need for money on any particular occasion. In this 
last connection, it is worth remarking in the wages books, how earn- 
ings go up during the week before Bank Holidays. In the cigar trade 
there are also special circumstances which make wages vary. Each 
sort of cigar is paid at a different rate per hundred ; each kind varies 
a little in the making, and a worker who has grown accustomed to 
inaking one kind, and can make that quickly and well, is liable to have 
his work changed to a kind which perhaps does not suit him so well, 
and to lose time in getting into practice. For these reasons wages 
vary greatly ; amongst the cases observed in the course of the investiga- 
tion mentioned above, for instance, one very s!ow and unskilfal worker 
1 Parliamentary Papers, 1868—1369. 
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earned only 8s. a week, while another woman earned as much as 40s., 
a sum which was mentioned as very unusual by one of the girls em- 
ployed in the same factory. The usual wage for mould-workers lies 
between 14s. and 20s.; most of them earn from 16s. to 18s. For 
handwork the wage is higher, and varies from 18s. to 35s., with rare | 
cases of 40s. The majority make between 20s. and 30s. The following 
estimate of their earnings, given by women in different factories, gives 








some idea as to the variation in wages. 


Mouldworkers : 

A earns 14s. to 16s. per week usually. She considers 20s. an unusual wag 
to earn, and never heard of any one earning 35s. 

B is in the last year of her apprenticeship, and earns 10s. a week, which 
would be 20s. if she were a journeywoman. She considers that 18s. or 20s. 
is the usual wage earned. 

C earns 11s. or 12s. a week, but is a slow worker and dislikes the work. SI 
doesn’t know what others earn. 

D earns 18s, a week. 

FE is a journeywoman of six months’ standing, and can earn from 18s. to 22s. 
when she works well. 

F is ajourneywoman employed by the same firm, and has made cigars 1 
nine years. She cannot earn more than 14s. a week. Others werking with | 
can earn much more. She considers herself a slow worker. 


Handworkers : 

A is an apprentice in her last year. She earns 10s. a week, which would 
be 20s. if she were a journeywoman. One woman she knows, employed by tlie 
same firm, frequently earns 35s. She considers the usual wage is 25s. 


B is a journeywoman who earns 30s. a week. She never comes on Saturdays. . 
C is an apprentice in her third year. She earns 8s. or 9s., which is not quite ® 
half what she would get as a journeywoman. One little girl in her first year 
takes home 10s. One journeywoman earns 35s. 
By the courtesy of an employer, I am enabled to give some examples 
of the wages of journeywomen taken from his wages book. The follow- 
ing are the earnings of the women in his employ throughout the factory 
for one week. He very kindly allowed me to copy the wages for four 
weeks, but as one week is typical of earnings, I will only quote one. 
Handworkers : 
& +9: d. gs. d. £ So as 
1 12 6 0: as 6 1 0 3 
ie? wh 0 16 6 i 68.2 
0 385-9 1 0 8 i 6. 39 i T 
O12. <b 0” 28: 20 i, @ & If, f 
1 7 6 O 16 3 i! 4 4 men 
ky Ch. i 2 4% it 2 4 the ¢ 
Di: ACF O Wade. 33 Oo G2 wom 
a 2 ae a L @ & 30s, ; 
lL ¢ 0 018 9 2 i 8 Why 
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Handworkers (continued) : 


ge %. d. £ 8. d. £ S. d. 
l 3) 6 Oo I 9 l 0 0) 
l ] 0 oO Fe 10 O 18 o 
\ 0 15 0 1 12 6 l ] | 
Lk RS 0 ] ] lL 2 6 
Q 9 1 } 1 O 18 9 
| 4 f 1 } | 0 18 ) 
) 2 © 1 0 0 Oo Is f 


Mouldworkers : 


£ 5 ad £ S. d, £ S. d. 
l IL. 16 0 19 1 & 106 G 
O Td 6 0 6 9 0 14 10 
019 38 0 18 O 1 F 
Oo Ii _6 0 16 6 OO ae J 
l 0 2 0 14 10 0 18 O 
QO 14 0 QO 6 6 O 19 3 
l 4 6 018 O 0 15 9 
0 14 8 l g ¥ 0 19 1 


The question at once arises,—how do these wages compare with 
those obtained by men? ‘he usual earnings of a male cigar-maker 


are between 30s. and 40s., and though they may be anything between 


d 20s. and £3, earnings below 30s. show a slow or poor worker, and above 
e 4)s. an exceptionally quick and good worker. The following are the 


wages paid by the same employer in one week to his male cigar- 


- makers : 

ear I{andworkers : 
£ gd. £ S. d. £ % d. 
ee ¢ 6 0 2 8 O 1 2 0 
ae ‘ee ae 2 2 0 1 0 7 
se 016 6 1 11 6 1 7 6 
tout 214 0 115 0 2 6 
a 115 6 im «4 i ll 6 
a Fg 0 b 3G 6 2 0 6 
15 3 l 8 0) bE 6 0 
bts. 736 L i 0 10 6 
if - 9S 6 2 9 8) I 10 0 


These figures afford a great contrast to those given for the women. 
If, for purposes of comparison, we omit the mouldworkers’ wage, since 
men are principally engaged in handwork, and we do not consider 
the exceptionally low and exceptionally high earnings of men and 
women, we are left with the women’s wage for handwork of 20s.— 
30s.; that is to say the women’s maximum is the men’s minimum. 
Why is it that their wages are so much lower ? 
PP? 
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In the first place, women’s wages for the same work are 25 per 
cent. lower than men’s according to the scale of wages agreed upon 
by the masters and the Union, but this does not altogether account 
for the lower wage. Secondly, they are on the whole less valuable 
than men. This partly because they are slower workers, as the 
figures in the footnote will show.! But what makes the women slower, 
and why are they less valuable in other ways? The answers to these 
two questions are closely connected. The employer will tell you that 
women cannot do such good work as men. You point to a case he has 
mentioned of a woman who does as good work. ‘“ Yes,” he says, “an 
isolated case.” Pressed for a reason, he will vaguely shake his hea. 
He will admit, that on the face of it, there is nothing to prevent 
women from doing the most skilled work, that the trade requires 
merely the deftness and skill in manipulation which women’s fingers 
are supposed to possess to a larger degree than men’s; and he will 
even go so far as to say that some women are as good as men, but— 
and here comes in the bugbear of the employer. 

Most women are in the trade for so short a time; they are addicted 
to marriage ; as soon as a girl is trained and shows promise of good 
work, she marries and leaves, at any rate for a time. If she comes 
back, she has always one eye on the home, and seizes the opportunity 
given by the laxity of cigar factories as to hours, of coming late and 
staying away for a day ata time. Continually one hears that at a 
factory whose doors open at 8.30, the men are waiting outside, but the 
women never—they come in at 9.30 just before the doors are closed. 
They stay away because the baby is ill, or because Monday is washing- 
day and Saturday cleaning-day. In one factory, one woman never 
came on Saturdays ; another habitually came at 9.30 instead of 9, and 
2.30 instead of 2. And these were not rare instances. In a trade 
where wages are paid by piecework, and each worker depends only on 
herself, this laxity is quite possible, and is probably due to the fact 
that the master finds it expedient to retain the old and skilled hands even 
at the cost of this amount of inconvenience. Nevertheless this irregu- 


Number of cigars made in a week. 


Men. Women. 
854 1,138 616 517 471 680 
969 1,192 769 600 485 610 
684 ~- 831 908 566 328 217 
800 1,092 Tei 417 30 510 
1,084 1,023 1,1C0 654 667 477 
892 939 1,354 325 578 492 
969 716 1,300 300 665 569 
854 207 731 891 557 672 
808 1,261 731 481 665 890 
892 677 746 531 
617 860 569 
2 1,500 





> An exceptionally quick worker. She never carns less than 30s. a week. 
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larity must and does tell on the quality as well as on the quantity of 

cigars produced; and it is evident that two workers producing 
1,800 cigars a week between them are more profitable than three pro- 
ducing the same number, and that women therefore cost their employer 
more in rent. In fact, employers will assure you that if women’s 
wages were raised to the same scale as men’s, no more women would 
they employ. 

Lastly, women are handicapped by their own idiosyncracies. Many 
do not work steadily during working hours ; they neither maintain the 
excellence of their work, nor the speed with which they begin. No 
doubt there is truth in the statement that it is physically impossible 
for women to do quite as regular and reliable work as men, since their 
energies flag towards the end of a day; but a better reason would 
seem to be in the soft impeachment that is often made that they laugh 
and chat as they work ; and since a cigar is made by a sense of touch 
and appearance, this must militate against good work as well as 
against speed. The men, on the other hand, work steadily with their 
eyes on their work, only raising them to fling a monosyllable to each 
other from time to time. This is certainly confirmed by the impres- 
sion that an outsider receives who is shown over a cigar factory. From 
the girls’ end of the room comes a continual murmur, a turning of 
heads and gurgle of laughter ; from the men there is no sound. The 
reasons underlying this difference in behaviour was summed up by one 
girl who said, ‘‘ You work quicker sometimes than others according to 
whether you want the money or not. Sometimes you only make a few 
hundred cigars a week. Married women often work quick, men 
always do, and the men’s work is better. They have families to keep, 
but we like to lark a bit... Another girl expressed her view thus: “I 
don’t see what a girl wants more than 15s. a week for. It’s the men 
with families that want more. When I’ve earned my 15s. I’ve done.” 
In other words, it is not so much lack of capability nor of physical en- 
durance that handicaps a woman ; it is rather the incidents of her life, 
and the attitude which these incidents make her adopt towards her 
position in industry. A man on entering a trade knows that he is 
bound to it for life, that the more highly skilled he makes himself, the 
better his;chance of good wages; that he will probably have a wife and 
children to support, and his own old age to provide for. Everything 
points to the wisdom of a thorough training and steady work. A girl 
who reflects may fairly reason thus :—There is an interval between school 
and marriage to be filled up somehow. She probably lives at home, 
and provided she can earn the 15s. which is sufficient for her present 
needs, it is not worth her while to learn the more highly skilled work 
which would give her a better position in the long run. She reckons 
that she will not be in the trade long enough to compensate for the 
immediate disadvantages. If she looks so far ahead as to consider 
the possible need of working after marriage, she knows that the wage 
she must earn will probably be merely a supplementary wage, and 15s. 
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to 18s. is fully enough for that. In short, she lacks incentive, and this 
is due to the possibility of marriage. It has been curious to note 
that the ‘isolated cases” mentioned by employers of women doing 
excellent work, and earning exceptional wages, have been those of 
workers who have some one dependent on them, and who, by the 
pinch of necessity, have been forced to exert their utmost energies. 
The investigator who is interested in the position of women in 
industry, cannot resist an attempt to forecast the future, and to 
hazard some guess as to the developments awaiting this trade. Here 
is a trade which in itself appears to be essentially a woman’s trade. 
It is healthy; the work itself is light, there is no heavy work in the 
way of lifting or moving; there is no machinery, and the rush and 
whirr and nervous strain that this involves is thereby avoided; the 
hours are short and there is no overtime. There is no opposition to 
women on the part of men; the women belong to the same Union, 
work in the same shops, and have a foothold in factories where the 
best work is done: they even undersell men; and since each individual 
in a factory works entirely by himself, there is nothing to prevent 
&@ woman who shows herself capable of it from doing the same work 
asmen. Every year there are fewer boys apprenticed to the trade, 
while more firms employ women, and others express their desire to do 
so if their premises admitted of it. At the first glance it seems in- 


evitable that the trade should fall entirely into the hands of women— | 
mouldwork is rapidly so doing—and in Liverpool, where a great deal of 1 
mouldwork and very little handwork is done, the whole of the trade ‘ 
appears to have passed into their hands. But even there, where there ( 
are no male cigar-makers whose work can be compared to the women’s, c 
the same complaint of unpunctuality and ‘‘slackness” is made. In- c 
sistence on fixed hours and regularity, as in other trades, would no " 
doubt help to overcome this fault; but until women can surmount the re 
obstacles which are in their character and their lives, and can realise the p 
importance of regarding their industry as a career, and applying the Ww 
whole of their powers to it, it seems probable that there will always 0! 
be an aristocracy of male workers at the head. bi 
GRACE OAKESHOTT 
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THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS. an 

for 

Tur Trades Union Congress, which met at Huddersfield from th« 

3rd to the 8th September last, would have been featureless had it not | ab 
been for the constitutional alterations which it accepted on the sug- fie] 
gestion of the Parliamentary Committee. It was attended by 386 dele- the 
gates, representing 184 societies, with an aggregate membership of to t 
1,250,000. the 


Once again the Congress showed how desirable it is for it to mak 
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up its mind as to its real function, Is it to be an annual gathering for 
the purpose of deciding the chief points of some practical programme in 
legislation, and of supporting with the whole force of its affiliated member- 
ship trade union struggles of more than local or sectional importance ? 
Its Parliamentary Committee seems to suggest that this is its chief 
function, and the report of this Committee, presented at Huddersfield, 
was mainly taken up with a record of Parliamentary bills, lobbyings 
and divisions, together with a statement of the intervention in the 
picketing appeal case of Lyons v. Wilkins; and resolutions in favour 
of universal old age pensions, the inclusion of all workers under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, fair wages contracts for public authori- 
ties were passed in accordance with that idea of the function of Con- 
gress. But these resolutions tend to become mere annual declarations 
of opinion, and if it be the business of Congress to form practical pro- 
grammes, steps should be taken not only to limit the scope of some of 
the resolutions, but also to devise some machinery by which the will 
of Congress will be effective. 

The other idea which a section of the Congress has of its utility is, 
that it is to guide and inspire the trade union aim, and that, in con- 
sequence, it is its duty to take the widest possible view of what is 
known as ‘*the working class movement.” The somewhat remark- 
able address of the President, Mr Pickles, in which he put aside the 
usual trite summaries of programmes and events, and discussed the 
trade union method and aim from the point of view of natural science 
and evolution, was the most thorough acceptance of that view of the 
Congress which a President has ever made. Although there was no 
collectivist resolution at Huddersfield, the “ very large majority ” which 
carried the doubtful economics of the first reason attached to the 
‘universal eight hour” resolution, that it would reduce the unemployed, 
represented in the main this wider view of Congress, whilst the unex- 
pected success of Mr. Ward’s motion condemning the South African 
war, and the sending of an address of fraternal greetings to France later 
on, were distinct assertions that Congress is more than a trade union 
business committee. 

[tis the existence of those two, often conflicting, ideas, and not 
merely the overloading of the agenda and the passing of abstract resolu- 
tions, which is the cause of the inefficiency of Congress; and the first 
President who really grasps the opportunities given to him will try 
and assist the Congress to make up its mind as to the real justification 
for its existence. 

The late Parliamentary Committee’s attempt to put the Congress on 
a business footing was the one important piece of work done at Hudders- 
field. The first change was in the election of the President. Hitherto 
the President of the local trades councils has been elected by courtesy 
to that position ; now, the chairman of the Parliamentary Committee for 
the preceding year is to be President of Congress; and, instead of the 
Standing Orders Committee, in future sectional trade committees are 
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to meet and report on the several resolutions, according to the trades 
affected by them. A third constitutional alteration is, that in future 

the resolutions sent'in by societies for the Congress agenda may be edited 

and even rejected by the Parliamentary Committee. These alterations 

all make for facilitating business, but at the same time they tend to i 
make Congress rather the appendage of the Parliamentary Committee, 

and will give the smaller societies more reason than ever for complain- 

ing that a few large unions rule Congress. 

Little need be said regarding the resolutions passed. The mind of 
the Congress was bent on law rather than on politics or economics. 
Owing to some failure, the appeal in the Lyons v. Wilkins picketing 
case had not been duly presented in the House of Lords; but whilst 
Congress was sitting, the decision of Mr. Justice Farwell that trade 
unions could be sued for the damage done by the acts of their agents, 
was reported, and Congress decided that the matter should be carried 
to the Lords if necessary. Public authorities received special attention. 
The Admiralty was asked to pay wages equal to those paid by private 
contractors, and resolutions dealing with the Post Office grievances 
were passed. Taxation of ground rents and values, a universal 
eight hours’ day, an active application of Part III. of the Housing Act 
of 1890, and bills relating to the inspection of mines and compulsory 
shop half-holidays were approved. The most significant bit of this 
kind of business was, however, the rejection of the resolution in 
favour of compulsory arbitration in trade disputes ; 246,000 voted for it, 
and 939,000 against. The vote was owing to the suspicion which 
trade unionists still have of the ‘‘outsider,” and it was plain from 
the debate that if a satisfactory method of choosing the arbitrator 
could be devised, the unions would accept compulsory arbitration. 

J. R. MacDonaup 



































INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONGRESS. 


THe wide and angry divisions in the camp of French socialism t 
hindered the success of the International Socialist Congress, held in d 
Paris in September. Over 800 representatives from 20 nationalities t] 
attended, and, as usual, every speech made had to be twice translated. in 
This of itself limits the usefulness of these Congresses and deprives p 
them of all value as deliberative assemblies. Partly on that account pi 
and partly owing to the different method by which such gatherings are wi 
conducted on the Continent and in Great Britain, it took the Congress po 
two days to get to real business. The ‘‘class conscious” socialists of | an 
the Marxian school predominated, but it was a significant mark in the ot! 
evolution of socialist opinion that, after affirming the class war in se] 
economics, the Congress decided, in view of the position of M. Millerand to 


as member of the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, that socialists might 
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serve in middle-class administrations. Another ideal method of inter- 
national socialism—the general strike—was voted down by 27 nation- 
alities to 7, some nationalities having split their votes; and colonial 
politics found a place for the first time on the agenda in the shape of a 
condemnation of Imperialism, which was declared to be the political 
outcome of capitalist economics. The resolution on municipal socialism 
was also drafted in a spirit more friendly than dogmatic Marxian 
socialists have been accustomed to show to this particular application 
of the collectivist idea, and, believing that municipal experiment was 
laboratory practice for the larger socialism, the Congress decided in 
favour of an international conference of municipal representatives. It 
is interesting to note also, that the legal minimum wage, which a 
certain section of English socialists has been attempting to propagate, 
was Wisely rejected, mainly at the instigation of the German delegates, 
some of whom made most conclusive speeches against the proposal. 
The resolution which passed the Congress declared in favour of a mini- 
mum wage obtained by trade union action and by the pressure of labour 
opinion on the economic policy of public authorities. 

The most important result of the Congress was the establishment 
of an International Committee, with headquarters at Brussels, main- 
tained by contributions from each of the national socialist organisations 
in the world. The possibilities of the old International Association lie 
no longer at the command of the Brussels revival, and the new 
committee will be valuable mainly as a ready means of access to 
working class leaders of the advanced school all over the world, and as 
a symbol of the international ideals of the socialist movement. The 
next Congress is to be held at Amsterdam in 1903. J. R. M. 


CHARITY ORGANISATION CONFERENCE. 


A NUMBER of papers were read dealing with questions of interest 
to the social reformer. The perennial subject of State relief for the 
destitute was dealt with in three papers. Mr. W. Chance described 
the immense change effected by the reform of the English Poor Law 
in 1834, showing how the adoption of the workhouse system had been 
practically successful in ridding the country of the able-bodied male 
pauper. The statistics with regard to non-able-bodied pauperism 
were by no means so satisfactory, even when the large increase in the 
population was allowed for, but there had been a very considerable 
and cheering reduction in the number of dependent children. On the 
other hand, the enormous increase in the cost of poor relief was a 
serious matter, and it was most necessary, in Mr. Chance’s opinion, 
to limit the granting of relief as far as possible and to discourage the 
idea which was gaining ground, that the payment of rates gave a title to 
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the receipt of relief. Further, if proper co-operation were established 
between charity and the poor law, outdoor relief, with all its attendant 
abuses, could be dispensed with. The system which prevails in Canada 
for the distribution of poor relief was described by Mr. J. J. Kelso, 
General Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children for the 
Government of Ontario, and Vice-President of the Canadian Conference 
of Charities, who pointed out that in many ways it tended to en- 
courage a spirit of thriftlessness and consequent pauperism. Mr. ©. S. 
Loch followed with a paper on some features of public relief in 
American States, with special reference to New York, in which he 
described the working of the State Board of Charities and the State 
Charities’ Aid Association. Both of these were typical American 
institutions. In New York, combined with an abolition of outdoor 
relief, an endeavour was made to deal with charities in the widest 
sense as a whole, and the report of the State Board of Charities was 
a popular and an advisory document. The discussion which followed 
was principally noteworthy for the speech of the chairman, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, M.P., who set forth his views on workhouse administration, 
views which have since been, to some extent, embodied in the recent 
circular issued by the Local Government Board with regard to the 
relief of children and of the aged deserving poor. 

In the discussion on the housing of the working classes, Mr. 
Edward Bond, M.P., L.C.C., Chairman of the East End Dwellings 
Company, pointed out that a number of different causes contri- 
buted to the existence of a housing problem. There was the rapid 
increase of the population, the extraordinary rise in the cost of 
building, which had nearly doubled in recent years, and the strin- 
gency, and in some cases, the mal-administration, of the sanitary 
regulations. Municipal building was even more expensive than build- 
ing by private companies, and while a municipality could do little, its 
competition to a certain extent frightened away the private capitalist 
from the work. His own view was that the remedy lay, not in trans- 
porting the people just outside the London area, but rather in concen- 
trating the population in larger buildings, which at the same time 
secured them a sufficiency of light and air. We are prevented by 
lack of space from referring to other interesting topics and speakers. 
It must suffice, in conclusion, to cite two more opinions commanding 
attention. Mr. W. M. Acworth, though generally favourable to 
cheap locomotion, pointed out that the provision of a large supply of 
workmen’s trains led to the increasing development of districts entirely 
given over to the poor and separate from those occupied by the rich, 
while Mr. Bosanquet objected to Mr. Bond’s proposal to house more 
people under the same roof, and remarked that the only real remedy 
was to declare the London area full, and to endeavour to remove some 
of its industries with their workers elsewhere. 
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RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Agricultural Returns for Great Britain .. . 1899. [Cd. 166.] 


THE decline in area of ‘‘ cultivated land ” continues, though in 1899 
as compared with 1898 by only one acre in 1630. The recovery in 
1598 of ‘the price of British wheat to 34s. per quarter has not been 
maintained. The average price for the year 1899 is 25s. 8d., with the 
two exceptions of 1894 and 1895, the lowest annual average out of the 
129 years on record. Various other interesting tables are continued. 


Judicial Statistics, England and Wales, 1898. Part II. Edited 
by John Macdonell, Esq. [Cd.181.] 1900. 


THE continuation of these statistics during a lustrum (cf. Economic 
JournaL, Vol. VI., p. 642) presents some interesting comparisons. Thus 
the business of the Divorce Court shows no increase, but the number 
of judicial separations effected by orders of magistrates has increased 
from nearly 3-5 per 100,000 of population in 1894 to nearly 19 in 1898. 
For all five years the maximum number of petitions occurs between 
the tenth and twentieth years of the marriage—contrary to the ex- 
perience of some other countries (cf. Economic JourNAL, Vol. IT., p. 341). 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on Local 
Tawation, Vol. LV. [Cd. 201.] 


SEVERAL expert witnesses, including Mr. Fletcher Moulton and 
Mr. Charles Sargant, discuss the possibility and expediency of a special 
rate on site values. The evidence is illustrated by appended 
memoranda, forming answers to questions set by the Commission. The 
Appendices also include information relative to local taxation in 
several self-governing colonies. 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, Vol. V. [Cd. 383.] 


Relating to Ireland. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Deputy-Master and Comptroller 
of the Mint, 1899. [Cd. 259.] 
\ YEAR of abundant coinage. 
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Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Registrar-General (Ireland). 
[Cd. 295.] 


In the year 1899 the marriage rate, 4-92 per 1,000 of population, shows 
a slight decline as compared with the four preceding years; a slight 
rise as compared with the ten preceding years ; the birth rate, 22-9 per 
1,000, 0°3 below the preceding year and ‘1 below the average rate for 
the decade 1889—98 ; the death rate 17-6 per 1,000 is 0-5 below both 
the rate for the preceding year and that for the decade. 


Report on Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the United Kingdom in 1899 . . . . Board of Trade (Labour 
Department). [Cd. 309.] 


THE seventh number of the series is introduced by some observa- 
tions on the method reminding us that account is taken only of those 
changes which indicate a rise or fall in the market price of the same 
quantity and quality of labour—not identical, though correlated with, 
changes in earnings. (The results for the present year are referred 
to below, p. 597.) 


Report of Standard Time Rates of Wages of the United Kingdom 
in 1900... . Labour Department. [Cd. 317.] 


A sEQUEL to part III. of the Department’s first report on wages and 
hours published in 1894 (Economic Journat, Vol. V., p. 671). This report 
gives the wages and hours recognised on Jan. 1, 1900, comparatively 
with preceding years in several principal industries. The relation 
between time-wage and the quantity of work is discussed in the intro- 
duction. Time-wage is the system most prevalent in the United King- 
dom adopted by 74 per cent. of our workpeople (including agriculture 
and domestic service). 


Earnings of Agricultural Labourers (Board of Trade Depart- 
ment). Report by Wilson Fox. ([Cd. 346.] 


DeTAILs are given as to (1) systems of engagement (as a rule yearly 
and half yearly terms for Scotland, Wales, and the north of Ireland 
and England, for the rest of England and Ireland weekly); (2) 
the annual earnings of agricultural labourers (for England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, respectively, 16s. 10d., 16s. 5d., 18s. 1d., 10s. 1d., 
including allowances in kind) ; (3) changes in rates of wages (in Eng- 
land on thirty-three farms, nearly 50 per cent. since 1850, 24 per cent. 
since 1855). 
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Report by the Select Committee on Municipal Trading. 1900. 
305. 


A voLUME of evidence prefaced by a recommendation that the 
Committee should be reappointed. 


Proceedings under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, and 
the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, during the Year 1899. 
[Cd. 281.] 


Tus Return is an imperfect one owing to the limited sources 
of information open to the Home Office. Complete returns are, of 
course, available of cases which come before County Courts and 
Sheriff Courts, and also of those of which memoranda have been regis- 
tered in the County or Sheriff Courts. These may be supplemented by 
certain particulars of cases carried to appeal, of references to the 
Medical Referees, and of schemes certified under the Compensation 
Act by the Registrar-General of Friendly Societies. But there is no 
official record of cases settled by agreement or by informal arbitration 
of which no memorandum has been registered, and by far the greater 
number settled under the Workmen’s Compensation Act would come 
under one or other of these heads. 

A comparison of the number of deaths due to accidents in the 
occupations to which the Compensation Act applies, with the number 
of disputed claims for compensation in cases of death, together with the 
consideration of unofficial figures supplied by some of the Miners’ Relief 
Societies respecting undisputed claims for non-fatal accidents, induces 
the belief that the calculation made by the Home Office before the Act 
came into force, that 150,000 accidents per annum would fall within 
its scope, was below rather than above the mark. It is suggested that 
fuller statistics could usefully be obtained were statutory obligations 
to furnish returns laid on the Insurance Companies. 

Nine hundred and ninety nine cases were settled in County 
Courts in England and Wales under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the decision being for the applicants in 753 cases and for the 
respondent in 246 cases. The average amounts awarded were in 
case of death £173 1s. 7d., in case of total incapacity a weekly pay- 
ment of 10s. 1ld., in case of partial incapacity 9s. 2d. The average 
amount of compensation awarded to defendants in cases of death is 
approximately the same as that given by the memoranda registered 
under the Act, but the average sums awarded for total and partial 
in capacity are greater in the latter case. 

The average amount of damages in case of death under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act was only £114 15s. 9d., and the average of 
solicitors’ costs was £21 2s. 3d. as compared with £11 14s. 6d. under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The latter Act has practically taken the 
place of the Employers’ Liability Act as regards Mines and Railways. 
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In Scotland, with for basis of comparison the number of cases 
per million of population, the amount of litigation under the two Acts 
is almost double that in England. Further, the workman appears to 
have been successful in a smaller number of instances, but there is 
reason to believe that if statistics were available of the cases settled 
cut of court the difference would be considerably lessened. 

In England 54 cases under the Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
carried to the Court of Appeal and two under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, whereas the figures for Scotland were 18 and 51 respectively. In 
Ireland 59 cases were settled in the County Courts under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and 9 under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
There were 4 appeals under the former, 2 under the latter. 

Two hundred and five Medical Referees have been appointed under 
the Act for England, 78 for Scotland, and 38 for Ireland. Forty-eight 
alternative schemes of compensation have been certified by the Regis- 
trar-General, and, as regards Scotland, 2 by the Assistant-Registrar. 

M. W. 


Report of the Victorian Chief Inspector of Factories, Work- 
rooms and Shops for the Year... . 1899. No. 15. 5026. 


THe appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the working 
of the Factories and Shops Acts, and their effects on Trade and Com- 
merce, is a subject for congratulation to the Chief Inspector, who 
believes that such an inquiry will remove many misunderstandings. A 
great improvement in trade is shown by the fact that 3,702 more 
persons have been employed in factories and workrooms in 1899 than 
in 1898. The number employed during 1899 may be taken as equal 
to that during 1890, when the land boom was at its height, the ap- 
parent excess of 1,733 being set off against the reduction in the number 
of persons constituting a factory or workroom from six to four, and in 
the case of furniture factories and bakehouses to one person. 

The most interesting portion of the report is that which deals with 
the determinations of the Wages Boards. Six such determinations 
have been in force during 1899, the area to which they applied not 
being the same in all instances. The Bread-Making and Baking 
Board fixed 1s. per hour as the minimum wage, the result being that 
the average wage of every man and boy in the trade was 9s. dd. per 
week more in 1899 than in 1896, before the determination was in force. 
As the minimum wage of apprentices is 5s., the actual increase in the 
men’s wage is considerably more than 9s. 5d. Complaints of sweating 
in the clothing trade which were common before 1897 have ceased 
since the determination came into force. The minimum wage for an 
eight hours day is 7s. 6d. for males and 3s. 4d. for females. In 1896 
the average wage for males was £1 15s. 3d., for females 15s. 5d., 
whereas in 1899 they were £1 19s. 5d. and 18s. 6d. respectively ; 
and an examination of the tabulated statement of wages paid will show 
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that the amelioration of the wages of the skilled worker is even 
greater than would appear from these figures. The continued reduc- 
tions in the price of certain lines of clothing due to the keenness of 
competition between the employers, as one of the inspectors writes, 
raises the question, ‘‘ What might the average wage in factories and 
the piece-work rates to outside workers have been reduced to at the 
present time if there had been no minimum wage and no piece-work 
rate fixed under the Factories Act ?”’ The Boot Board determination 
gives &@ minimum wage of 7s. per-day for male workers (a few to 
receive only 6s, 2d.) and 3s. 4d. for females. The result has been an 
average increase of 4s. 8d. a week for all adults and young persons 
employed in the trade, the increase in the wages of the former being 
far greater than in that of the latter. The Shirt Board fixed a mini- 
mum of 16s. for a forty-eight hours week, with a scale of wages for 
apprentices and improvers, piece-work rates being fixed for out-workers. 
Inside the factories employers were allowed to fix piece-work rates 
such as would enable an average worker to earn not less than 4d., 4hd., 
or 5d. an hour, according to the class of work. The effect has been an 
average increase of 1ld. per week. These rates are fixed for females, 
as very few males work in the trade. The Underclothing Board has 
fixed a minimum of 4d. an hour, and employers are permitted to fix 
picce-work rates such that the average worker will earn not less than 
1/,an hour. Great difficulty has been experienced in enforeing the 
piece-work rates. The Chief Inspector writes : ‘‘ Owing to the constant 
changes in the designs, I am afraid no board can ever absolutely fix the 
picce-work prices, and the only way in which the Department can ever 
hope to strictly enforce such a determination as that now in force is 
by throwing on the employer the onus of proof that his prices are 
correct.” A provision of the board much appreciated by out-workers 
s that ‘‘ cottons must be supplied to the worker by the employer free 
f charge.’ 


\ former determination of the Furniture Board fixed the minimum 
wage at 7s. 6d. per day of eight hours; the new determination which 
caine into force in October, 1898, has fixed it at 8s. for males and 
3s. 4d. for females. Manufacture of furniture is forbidden by the Act 
of 1896 before 7.30 a.m. and after 5 p.m. on ordinary days, and 2 p.m. 
on Saturdays. This restriction applies also to laundries carried on by 
Chinese, and in the latter case prosecutions are frequent. 

Persons making articles of clothing in their own homes for trade or 
sale are required to register their names and addresses to the Chief 
Inspector. This provision caused a great outcry when it first came 
into force, but the report states that ‘the workers themselves seem to 
have no objection to such registration, and, from what I can learn 
generally, heartily welcome the visits of the lady inspectors.” 

It is provided that a minimum wage of 2s. 6d. per week must be 
paid to every person employed in a factory or workshop. Some em- 
ployers attempted to evade this provision by paying 2s. 6d. as wages 
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on Saturday and demanding it back as premium on Monday. This 
was put a stop to by prosecutions, but the practice of requiring a 
premium from the parents before engaging a girl and then refunding 
2s. 6d. per week as wages was not illegal before the Act of 1900, which 
prohibits the taking of such premiums either directly or indirectly. 

The chief objections made by employers to the determinations of 
the boards appear to have regard to the fixed proportion of apprentices 
or improvers allowed. This opposition must be aggravated by the 
fact that under this head the determinations for different trades are 
widely dissimilar. For example, one of the inspectors writes: ‘“ In 
the clothing trade a manufacturer who employs 100 skilled employés 
may have 34 apprentices or improvers, while in the underclothing 
trade, if 100 skilled hands are employed, he may have 200 apprentices 
or improvers, or 166 more than in the clothing trade. Although these 
trades are in many ways dissimilar and can hardly be compared, this 
disproportion in the matter of apprentices or improvers between one 
skilled trade and another seems to be very absurd.” It may be noted 
in passing that the Wages Boards Bill which has been introduced in 
the House of Commons by Sir Charles Dilke at the request of the 
Women’s Trade Union League does not give the boards power to fix 
the number of apprentices or improvers. 

Overtime may only be worked under certain conditions, which in- 
clude payment at the rate of time and a half, and also 6d. tea-money. 
Overtime is only granted for employees receiving 12s. or more per week 
in skilled trades, 8s. or more in unskilled trades. The introduction of 
a Compensation Act on the lines of the British Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act is contemplated. Stress is laid on the desirability of absolutely 
fixing by law the hours for closing shops, as the system of permitting 
bye-laws containing special provisions to be passed on the petition of 
the shopkeepers to the local authorities has given rise to many 
anomalies. Females and boys under sixteen may not be employed in 
shops for more than fifty-two hours in the week, except in certain 
exceptional cases where a maximum of sixty hours is permitted. In 
the case of the former overtime is allowed on application, but it is not 
required by the majority of shopkeepers. The fact that others ask 
for it on the slightest occasion warrants the Chief Inspector’s sugges- 
tion that 6d. tea-money and payment at time and a half should be 
conditions of overtime in shops as well as in factories and workrooms. 
These provisions have been extended by the last Act to apply to men 
in the Metropolitan district. M. W. 


Bulletin of the United States Department of Labour. 

THE United States Department of Labour has recently been 
engaged in an investigation into the working of trusts and industrial 
combinations. The chief object of the inquiry was to trace the 
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etfect of such undertakings on the ordinary course of wages and prices, 
on the employment of labour, and on industrial and economic con- 
ditions generally. The results of the investigation have been embodied 
in a long and detailed article by Professor J. W. Jenks published in 
the July number of the United States Bulletin of Labour. Altogether, 
reports were received from forty-one combinations. Of these, twenty- 
four were formed in the years 1898 and 1899, and five in 1891. One 
was established as early as 1865. Most of these combinations manu- 
facture both for the home and foreign market, though four or five 
confine their operations to the United States. 

With regard to the issue of stock on a large scale by combinations, 
it may be noted that several of the largest undertakings have been 
organised for the purpose of holding the stock of other corporations, 
and in this case the total amount of capital stock in the country is 
not increased at all: it may even be decreased. In only eleven out of 
thirty-nine combinations was the authorised amount of common stock 
in reality issued, and in only twelve the entire amount of preferred 
stock. The average percentage of authorised stock actually issued for 
the whole thirty-nine combinations was 89°50 for the common stock, 
and 88°26 for the preferred. 

With regard to a frequent allegation that the affairs of many of 
the corporations are wholly in the hands of two or three of the largest 
stockholders, as far as the figures of the actual holdings of individuals 
are concerned they are much less than has commonly been supposed. 
It is, however, quite possible, and no doubt is, in many cases, the 
actual fact, that the few largest holders, though only possessing a 
minority of the stock, still are able to elect the directors, and thus 
control the management. The control exercised by the shareholders 
over the directors is generally very small, the drawing up of the 
reports being wholly in the hands of the latter. 

Another interesting table is given which throws some light upon 
the practice known as “ stock watering.” If the information recorded 
can be considered as typical, it would appear that, taking the working 
capital and the cost of reproduction of active plant together, the capital 
actually invested at its cash value would amount to 64:42 per 
cent. of the nominal capitalisation. If, however, in place of the cost 
of reproduction, the original cost of the plant is substituted, the 
percentage is increased to 73°22. Professor Jenks, however, considers 
that the most speculative of the larger combinations are not represented 
in the table, and that, therefore, this result is more favourable as regards 

stock watering ’’ than would otherwise be the case. 

\s to the effect that large combinations have upon wages, the number 
of undertakingsreporting is so small, and the period to which their reports 
as a rule refer so limited, that it is impossible for any decisive conclusions 
to be drawn from such imperfect data. The returns all go to show an 
upward tendency in rates of wages. Even as regards the very highest 
class of workers, such as superintendents, a rise in wages is generally 
No. 40.—vob. X. QQ 
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observable—a fact which rather tends to contradict a statement made 
before the Industrial Commission that, owing to the amalgamation of 
independent businesses, it was often possible to dispense with the 
services of the highest priced men. Professor Jenks, however, goes 
on to remark :— 

‘‘The assumption from these returns that the effect of forming 
the combinations has been to increase the wages of practically all 
classes of employees in the various classes of industry would 
not be warranted. It should be recalled that a majority of these 
combinations were formed during the last two years, and that within this 
time, in very many lines of business, both those that have been organ- 
ised into combinations and those which have remained under the most 
active competitive system, wages have very generally been increased. 
This has been made easily possible by the fact that, owing to the 
prosperous condition of business in general, prices have also increased, 
so that with the increase in wages there has also probably been an 
increase in profits. They show in favour of combinations, but one is not 
warranted in drawing sweeping conclusions.” In the case of sixteen 
combinations the returns show in the majority of instances an increase 
both in the number of employees and in the total wages, while the 
percentage of increase in wages has been more than that of the increase 
in the number of men. 

An effort has also been made to ascertain, as far as possible, the rela- 
tive efficiency of the men under the competitive and the combination 
systems, by a comparison of the gross sales before and after, with the 
number of employees. Here again, as only eight combinations furnished 
the data required, any positive conclusion would not be justified, but the 
returns, as far as they go, serve to support the contention of those who 
claim that combinations of capital increase the efficiency of the work- 
men. But the general prosperity and widespread increase in prices must 
also be remembered: the effect of combinations when passing through 
a period of depression has yet to be studied. Comparisons between com- 
binations and large private companies show that the former are, at any 
rate, not less generous than the latter to their workpeople, while under 
both wages have increased to a far greater extent than in the case of rail 
way employees. 

The effect of large combinations upon prices is, perhaps, even more 
important to the interests of the communityatlargethan their effect upon 
wages. A large number of tables giving details of the prices of certain 
commodities for a period of years, both before and after the establish- 
ment of combinations, are included in this Report, and are worth careful 
study. Asin the case of wages, it isimpossible to draw any definite con- 
clusions from the figures, but it is at once apparent that, though combina- 
tions have been able to affect pricestoaconsiderable extent to the increase 
of their own profits, they have not, as a rule, been able to maintain their 
control of the market for very long periods together. After a few years 

the power of competition has reasserted itself, and prices have fallen, 
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frequently to a very marked extent, when the combination has been 
aiming to cut out its competitors by destroying their profits. It must 
also be remembered that many recently formed combinations have 
been enabled to increase their margin of profit mainly through the 
existence of a very keen demand for their products, and that private 
companies, in the same lines, would have probably been able to do 
the same. 

To give one or two specific instances of the working of combinations, 
we find that in the case of sugar, between 1880 and 1887, the price of 
refined sugar in relation to the raw product tended steadily to fall. 
The Trust began its operations in November, 1887, and the price 
immediately rose by a little over half a cent a pound, and was fairly 
maintained for about two years, when it fell under the influence of some 
large competing sugar refineries in Philadelphia. These were 
bought in by the combination in 1892, and the price rose again, and was 
again maintained, though with some fluctuations, till 1898, when active 
‘ompetition was renewed, and it at once dropped, and has remained 
low ever since. It should be added that before the formation of the 
Trust there is reliable evidence that the price of sugar was so low that 
refining had ceased to be profitable, and refiners, not connected with 
the Trust, argue that so many refineries would soon have been rendered 
bankrupt, that a shortage in the supply would have sent up prices 
considerably higher than the Trust. 

Much more serious fluctuations in prices appear to have been caused 
by the operations of the Whiskey Trust. This was formed in 1887 and 
was followed by a decided drop in price, brought about, so it was said, 
to force competitors to join. In 1888 the price was raised consider- 
ably, and in 1891, when an important rival distillery was purchased, 
was raised again. For the next three years the fluctuations in price 
were violent, owing, it was alleged, to the managers of the business 
directing it for purposes of speculation. In 1895 it was reorganised 
and the price was raised, and after another period of depression 
attained a high level in 1898-99, when the various spirit organisations 
were united in the Distillery Company of America, which now controls 
about 90 per cent. of the output of spirits. 

Interesting details are also given with regard to the combination: 
in oil, beer, tobacco, and other commodities. C. OsBORN 


OBITUARY. 


TuE death of Professor Henry Sip@wick was briefly announced in 
the last number of this Journau. It is still too soon to attempt any 
definite summing up of his position as a philosopher or an economist, 
and no adequate account of his work and personality can be given in 
the space at our disposal; but it is fitting that a somewhat fuller 
notice should be offered than was possible in September. 
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Henry Sidgwick was born in 1838 at Skipton, in Yorkshire, where 
his father, the Rev. William Sidgwick, was headmaster of the Grammar 
School. After a brilliant career at Rugby under Dr. Goulburn he 
came up to Trinity College, Cambridge, at the early age of seventeen ; 
and at Cambridge his career was equally brilliant. He is said to have 
had from the first a great reputation in the University, and in 1859 he 
was Senior Classic, Senior Chancellor’s Medallist, and a Wrangler. In 
the same year he gained a Trinity Fellowship, and this was shortly 
afterwards followed by his appointment to a College Lectureship in 
Classics and an Assistant Tutorship. In 1865 he examined for the 
first time in the Moral Sciences Tripos, and about the year 1867 his 
Lectureship in Classics was exchanged for a Lectureship in Moral 
Science ; thus commenced his connexion with the Cambridge Moral 
Sciences School, which afterwards became so important. He resigned 
his Fellowship in 1869 on account of scruples which he felt in regard 
to the religious tests then in force; and a sacrifice such as this, made 
on conscientious grounds, a sacrifice moreover of which the pecuniary 
value of the Fellowship was only a part, may be considered as the key- 
note of his conduct throughout life. It was not without its effect ; for, 
accompanied as it was by similar action on the part of certain of his 
contemporaries, it undoubtedly helped to bring about the Act for the 
Abolition of Tests in 1871. Although resigning his Fellowship, 
Mr. Sidgwick continued to reside at Trinity and to hold a Lectureship. 
In 1875 his College appointed him Praelector in Moral and Political 
Philosophy; and after his appointment (in 1883) as Knightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University he was re-elected to 
a Fellowship. 

In 1876 Mr. Sidgwick married Miss Eleanor Mildred Balfour, a 
sister of Mr. A. J. Balfour. One of the many things which they had 
in common was their devotion to the cause of the Higher Education 
of Women; and when in 1892 Mrs. Sidgwick was made Principal of 
Newnham College, in succession to Miss Clough, Professor and Mrs. 
Sidgwick took up their permanent residence in the College. 

Professor Sidgwick’s first work of importance, and on the whol: 
his greatest work, was The Methods of Ethics, published in 1874 
The style of this book, it has been said, is the best modern reproduction 
of that of Aristotle; we may go further and say that not merely in 
style in the narrower sense, but also in the subtle analysis of the 
Virtues that it contains, and in the wise moderation and balance otf 
view displayed throughout, the work reproduces the characteristics 
of the Nicomachean Ethics. The Methods of Ethics is not a 
dogmatic treatise; its aim, as described by the author himself, was 
to expound and criticise the different methods, to be found in the 
moral consciousness of mankind, of obtaining reasoned convictions 
as to what ought to be done. The result was an analysis of tlie 
Methods of Egoism, Intuitionism, and Utilitarianism, and a develop- 
nent of the doctrine of Utilitarianism, more particularly in its relation 
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to Intuitionism, so striking and original in character and of such 
fundamental importance as fairly to entitle the work to be regarded 
as epoch-making. It soon established its position as one of the most 
important ethical works of the century, and there is little doubt that 
it will permanently retain a place amongst the chief philosophical 
classics that this country has produced. A sixth edition is now in the 
press. 

To the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Professor 
Sidgwick contributed the article on ‘“‘ Ethics.’’ The article took the 
orm of a history of ethical doctrines, and in 1886 it was republished 
n an amended and enlarged form under the title of Outlines of the 
History of Ethics for English Readers. As a compact, scholarly, and 
impartial treatment of the progress of ethical thought, this book is a 
masterpiece. A volume of Addresses and Essays dealing for the most 
part with concrete ethical problems, such as Luxury, the Morality of 
Strife, and the Ethics of Religious Conformity, was published by Dr. 
Sidgwick in 1898 under the title of Practical Ethics. Several of the 
Addresses were in the first instance delivered before the Cambridge 
Kthical Society, of which Professor Sidgwick was president. 

In Metaphysical Philosophy, Professor Sidgwick contributed 
rticles and criticisms to various journals and reviews, but no sys- 
tematie work appeared from his pen during his lifetime. He delivered 
several distinct courses of lectures, however, in the University on 
metaphysical subjects; and the substance of some of these courses 
would certainly have been published had his life been spared. It is to 
be hoped that certain of them, especially a course on the Scope and 
Method of Philosophy, may have been left in such a form as still to 
admit of publication. 

The first edition of Professor Sidgwick’s Principles of Political 
Economy appeared in 1883. In 1885 he was President of the Economic 
Section of the British Association, and his Presidential Address was 
aiterwards published under the title of the Scope and Method of 
Economie Science. Quite recently he contributed to the last volume 
of Mr. Palgrave’s Dictionary a portion of the important article on 
Political Economy, again taking as his special subject the scope and 
method of the science. His own economic method was in the 
main analytical, not historical or inductive, and from this stand- 
point he made important contributions to the science both on its theo- 
retical and on its practical side. He himself described his Principles 
as primarily founded on J. S. Mill’s treatise. But he was far from 
leaving Mill’s doctrines as he found them. Every position taken by 
Mill was subjected to searching criticism, at every point necessary, 
corrections and limitations were introduced, and a marked advance 
was made. It was no doubt an advance from comparative simplicity, 
or at least apparent simplicity, to complexity; and there have been 
complaints that Professor Sidgwick’s book is very difficult reading. 
His treatment of economic problems certainly demands concentrated 
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attention on the part of the reader ; but it would perhaps be a gain if 
it were more generally recognised that Political Economy is not in the 
present stage of its development a simple science, or a science whose 
principles can be mastered without systematic study. There can at 
any rate be no question that Professor Sidgwick’s treatise is one of the 
few works on Political Economy of first-rate importance published in 
England since Mill’s death. 

We cannot in this notice attempt to give any summary of the note- 
worthy points in. the Principles, but—taking, first, the portion of the 
work dealing with theoreticai questions—attention may by way of illus- 
tration be called to the analysis of the conceptions of value and wealth 
in the Book on Production, to the simple yet effective way in which the 
ambiguity attaching to the expression “increase of demand” is cleared 
ap in the exposition of the doctrine of supply and demand, and to the 
nodifications introduced into the theory of international values. These 
modifications are amongst the most original portions of the work, and 
shey have perhaps not yet received the attention they deserve. Book 
III. of the Principles is concerned with the practical side of Economics, 
and more particularly with governmental interference in economic 
matters. In this part of the subject there was the fullest scope for 
the display of Professor Sidgwick’s exceptional power of weighing 
judicially the advantages and disadvantages of given courses of action, 
and the whole discussion is marked in a high degree not only by severe 
impartiality but also by practical wisdom. Some critics indeed urge 
that the balance is held so evenly that they do not know at the end 
what is the definite result attained ; but such criticism is at least partly 
due to a failure to recognise that many practical questions do not 
admit of any determinate soluticn in the abstract. Partisans may find 
Professor Sidgwick’s method unattractive : this is perhaps sufficient to 
justify it. It may be worth noting here that the judicial and impartial 
character of Professor Sidgwick’s mind was far from making him 
irresolute in the actual conduct of life. He was prompt and decided 
when immediate action was necessary, though his insight into conse- 
quences often induced caution where less thoughtful persons would 
have hurried on more rapidly. 

Towards the solution of economic problems of a more concrete 
character Professor Sidgwick made contributions in the memoranda 
which by invitation he wrote for the Royal Commission on the Financial 
Relations between Great Britain and Ireland (1895) and for the recent 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation. These memoranda, which have 
more than once been mentioned with appreciation in the pages of this 
JourNAL, afford evidence of the interest which the writer felt in 
practical economic questions. His interest in social questions also 
manifested itself in the part that he took in founding the Cambridge 
Charity Organisation Society. It was largely by his generosity that 
the society was maintained in its early years, and to the end of his 
life he continued to act as its president. 
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In 1891 Professor Sidgwick published a treatise on the Elements of 
Politics. This work, which is mainly analytic in method, resembles in 
many of its characteristics the Principles of Political Economy. Con- 
siderable attention was also paid by Professor Sidgwick to the inductive 
and historical side of politics, and he had hoped to complete a work 
on the Development of European Polity, for which he had done a 
good deal of special reading. He had indeed constructed the work in 
outline and had delivered much of it in the form of lectures, but he had 
latterly been obliged to put it on one side on account of other demands 
upon his time. 

It has to be added that Professor Sidgwick’s work in Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy and in Economics and Politics does not by 
itself represent the many-sidedness of his genius and _ intellectual 
interests. Not only was his classical scholarship of the highest order, 
but his general attainments asa linguist covered a very wide range, 
extending to Hebrew and Arabic. He was an accomplished student 
of English Literature, and as a literary critic his taste and discrimina- 
tion were always to be trusted. It is much to be desired that some 
of his literary studies may be collected into a volume. 

He took a deep and very catholic interest in education. He was 
i member of the Gresham University Commission, and in his own 
University he was an ardent supporter of any project calculated to 
increase the efficiency of the teaching or the usefulness of the curriculum ; 
it was indeed mainly his desire to raise the general level of academic 
education, and to organise the teaching power of the University so as 
to turn it to the best account, that induced him to give the time he 
did to University work. It is, however, with the Higher Education 
of Women that his name as an educationist will be more particularly 
associated. The part that he took in the founding of Newnham 
College and in directing the course of women’s education at Cambridge 
from 1870 up to the time of his death constituted, next to his work for 
the University, the main practical work of his life. Newnham Col- 
lege owes much to his pecuniary benefactions, which were munificent, 
but still more to his wise guidance and fostering care, without which 

the College could never have occupied the position it does to-day. 

In the University of Cambridge few men have in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century occupied a position of greater prominence or 
influence, and in the burden of actual administration he did not shrink 
from taking his share. He was a member of the Council of the Senate 
from 1890 to 1898, and of the General Board of Studies from its 
creation in 1883 until the end of 1899. He was also for a long period 
chairman of the Special Board for Moral Science, and he served for 
many years on various syndicates and boards, amongst which may be 
mentioned the Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate, the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and the Indian Civil Service Board. 
The value of his services on these bodies will long continue to be 
held in grateful recollection by his colleagues. It need hardly be said 
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that his membership of any board was no merely nominal membership. 
He was unfailing in his attention to the business of any deliberative 
or executive body te which he belonged, and in all that was done he 
took an active and lively interest. In discussion he was unsurpassed, 
not merely in the clear and reasoned statements that he made of his 
own views, but also in the extraordinary quickness with which he 
grasped the point of view and meaning of other speakers, and dis- 
entangled the essential points at issue; and, as it has been well put by 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, his transparent sincerity and 
scrupulous fairness, as well as his acuteness and subtlety, gave weight 
and authority to his opinion. In more set debate he was also a very 
ready and able speaker, and the impediment in speech from which 
he suffered often seemed to enhance rather than detract from the 
effectiveness with which he made his points. 

Although it was not until 1883 that Mr. Sidgwick became a Professor 
in the University, the period during which he was for all practical 
purposes the head of the Moral Sciences School dates from 1870 or 
even earlier, The Moral Sciences School has always been a small 
one; but in spite of its numerical weakness it has maintained a high 
standard and taken a good position, and this it owes mainly to 
Professor Sidgwick’s influence and leadership. His lectures were not 
confined to Ethics; in most years he delivered courses also on either 
Politics or Metaphysics. “As a lecturer he showed the same critical 
power and faculty of close reasoning and impartial analysis which 
distinguish his published works. He never indulged in irrelevant 
digressions or introduced merely rhetorical passages, and sustained 
attention on the part of his hearers was required throughout. Those, 
however, who gave the necessary attention were more than repaid by 
the exact insight and the abundant material for subsequent reflection 
that they gained. In the discussion classes that he held, and in 
individual interviews, his pupils came more directly under his personal 
influence; and thatinfluence was inspiring andenduring. He wasof course 
not a dogmatic teacher, and his pupils were not aroused to enthusiasm 
for any set of dogmas of which they might feel it their duty to be the 
propagandists; but he inspired in them a genuine love of truth, he 
cultivated a disposition of fairness towards opponents, and he fostered 
a habit of intellectual sincerity and thoroughness. In dealing with 
the exercises submitted to him for criticism he was always quick to 
perceive and ready to enter into the point of view of the writer, and he 
sought to encourage independent thought. He was at the same time 
relentless in laying bare inconsistency and slovenliness of thought ; 
and in his power of supplying a discipline in clear unprejudiced 
thinking he was unrivalled. He had a remarkable power of putting 
searching questions after the Socratic manner; his questions often 
appeared simple enough on the surface, but they would nevertheless 
lead unerringly to the exposure of any underlying confusion. Many ot 
his most brilliant pupils differ widely from one another in the philo- 
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sophic doctrines to which they now adhere, but as regards the 

intellectual stimulus and insight which they derived from his teaching 
there is little doubt but that they would be in agreement. 

To those who were privileged to know Professor Sidgwick not 
merely as a teacher, but in other capacities, he was also inspiring in 
the high ideal of duty by which his conduct was guided. He always 
had literary work on hand with which he was anxious to make pro- 
cress, but he never made this a ground for declining any public work 
which he felt he ought to undertake: still less was his own private 
convenience considered in relation to such work. When his advice 
was asked or his assistance sought by his friends, there seemed no 
limit to the trouble he would take or the time he would sacrifice. He 
had similarly a high standard as to the way in which public work 
should be done: he never wasted time in discussion, but, if more 
‘onsideration was required in order that a subject might be fairly 
lealt with, he was always most unwilling to hurry on merely because 
time pressed. 

Of the generous use which he made of his income a great deal will 
n all probability never be known: his generosity, whilst munificent, 
was as unostentatious as it was discriminating and well-timed. The 
xtent of his benefactions to the University of Cambridge—where the 
teaching of one important subject after another was at the critical 
moment initiated or rendered more efficient by his aid—and to Newn- 
ham College is perhaps not generally realised; and these were far 
from being the sole objects of his liberality. 

To those who have not known him it is difficult to convey any 
lequate idea of his personal charm. In all social intercourse he was 
kindly, courteous, and considerate. He was a brilliant talker and had 
the rare gift of imparting a tone to conversation and lifting it above 
the ordinary level without monopolising it or forcing it into channels of 
his own choosing. It was extraordinary how illuminating he would 
be, whatever turn the conversation might take: on one topic after 
another he had something interesting to say, and what he said was 
always to the point and suggestive. He had an excellent memory, 
and there seemed to be no limit to the range of his knowledge. He 
was a capital story-teller: his supply of apposite stories—they were 
always pertinent to the previous conversation, never brought in merely 
for their own sake—seemed inexhaustible. And all his talk was 
touched by a subtle, delicate humour that added to its charm. 

In concluding this most imperfect account of a great man, the 
present writer feels that he cannot better sum up the impression 
made upon him by a somewhat close acquaintanceship of more than 

five and twenty years than by saying that he regards Professor 
Sidgwick not merely as the most intellectually gifted man he has ever 
met, but also as pre-eminently realising Aristotle’s conception of the 
dpovimos, the impersonation of the standard of reason. 


J. N. KeyYNEs 
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CURRENT ToPIcs. 
We have received the following City Notes from Rh. G. 


Money.—During the past three months the bank rate has remained 
unaltered at 4 per cent., to which it was advanced from 3 per cent., after 
a short interval of ease, in July last. In spite of some momentary 
fluctuations, moreover, the open market has remained fairly steady, and 
at the time of writing (Nov. 30) there is no sign of achange in the 
opposite direction, discount rates for long periods up to six months 
being rather above 4 per cent. This long period of a comparatively 
high bank rate marks the difference between the present state of 
business and that which prevailed a few years ago when a régime of 2 
per cent. prevailed. Money is on the average dearer. The indication 
is of precisely the same nature as that which is furnished by the fall in 
high class securities on which we commented a few months ago and 
which is still unrecovered from. 


The Money Prospect.—The question for the moment is whether the 
winter and spring will pass without a farther hardening of the market. 
That there has been no advance before this beyond 4 per cent. is 
apparently due to the check to business which has been given by the sus- 
pense in closing the South African war, the electionsfor a new Parliament 
in October, and the Presidential elections in the United States, as 
well as by railway and other labour troubles and the consequences 
of the comparative stringency in the money market itself. There has 
been a balance for the time between the development of business 
activity steadily tending to dear money and the momentary causes of 
every sort and kind which impede the rate of business movement. The 
prevailing impression in the market, however, is still to the effect that 
the causes of dearness are the stronger and will remain so until a crisis 
has produced new conditions. Though business is checked in many 
directions it is always ready to make a new start. There are remark- 
able reports, for instance, as to renewed activity in shipbuilding, 
merchants as well as Governments finding themselves unable to place 
orders, while the activity of new enterprise in certain directions, such as 
underground electric railways, is most noticeable. Such facts also as 
the increase of the bank note circulation compared with what it was 
last year anda few years ago area sign of the increased business 
activity of the provinces. We must expect, therefore, in the immediate 
future a continuance of the activity of the last few years, with 
probably some occasional disturbances and excitement like the crisis 
which occurred in Germany last year. 
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The South African Suspense.—In the City there is a somewhat 
calmer view as to the delay of the settlement in South Africa after the 
war than that which appears to prevail in political circles. There are 
strong interests, of course, anxious for a settlement; but after all it is 
held that a state of unrest in a conquered country, especially a country 
of great extent and sparse population, is not wonderful or unprece- 
dented, and is a condition to be borne with patience by the conquerors. 

Guerilla warfare, as it is called, can only have one termination. In 
the only example to the contrary, that of Cuba, where guerilla war- 
fare became chronic, the whole population nearly was united against 
the conquerors, while the insurgents were reinforced by the vicinity 
‘f the United States, from which ammunition and supplies could be 
received. All the conditions are different in South Africa. There is 
no United States near at hand. The insurgents are a small minority 
‘f the population, the majority, it must be remembered, being black 
nd not white. Of the remaining white population, at least one-half are 
English, that is, they belong to the race which has conquered, while the 
ther half, the Dutch, though mostly sympathising with the opposition 
to the English to a certain extent, are still for the most part not bit- 
terly opposed. Resistance therefore must end in time, and those who 
ive interested in the City are content and can afford to wait. The pro- 
longation of the resistance ensures the security of the settlement. It 
has involved the permanent removal of the most bitter of our opponents 
from large districts of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, as it 
is quite impossible that many of the prisoners with their families can 
ever return, Their property is gone; they are incapable of industry ; 
and there is nothing consequently to justify their repatriation. All this 
makes for peace in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State in the 
future. The industrious inhabitants may settle in peace all the more 
easily that the restless elements are eliminated. 





Railways in South Africa.The settlement will be all the more 
assured by the rapid construction of the needful railways for a secure 
military occupation which will giveemployment to large numbers of both 
the native and white population. The first requirement is that of doubling 
the single line from Durban to Johannesburg, the shortest route from 
the sea to the Rand. The difficulty of letting the Outlanders return 
has arisen from the inadequacy of a single track to supply the existing 
civil population of the Rand as well as the large army occupying it, who 
have almost all to be supported from resources outside the territory. 
Doubling the track, and adding ample sidings at important centres, will, 
however, permit of the establishment of an enormous population on the 
Rand, however unsettled the Transvaal country may be. The next 
requirement should be, for similar reasons, the doubling of one of the lines 
from ports in Cape Colony to Bloemfontein and then to Johannesburg ; 
probably the line from Port Elizabeth would be the best to be thus 
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treated. Next should come the improvement of the Cape-Kimberley- 
Buluwayo-Beira line ; and especially the improvement by sidings if not 
by actual doubling so as to increase the possible number of trains. 
Last of alla Coast line from Cape Town to Durban appears to be 
absolutely necessary as a trunk line outside the range of any possible 
recrudescence of Boer hostility. All this railway construction will 
involve extensive employment of labour, and tide over a transition 
period in which the temporary impoverishment of the country after 
the war will be felt, besides making possible that return ofthe Outlanders 
on which the future prosperity of the country depends. It is felt in 
the City, however, that there is no real difficulty about the settlement 
if these two main points are kept steadily in view—the non-return, and 
actual expulsion, if necessary, of the irreconcilables, and the construct- 
ion of railways necessary to develop the country, and provide for an 
English immigration to swamp the hostile elements. 


The Cost of the War.—Fresh interest has been added to the dis- 
cussion of this problem by the evident prolongation of the time for 
which the 200,000 men we sent to South Africa are being employed 
beyond what the Government calculated in the Budget. The calcula- 
tion then was that the full number would be employed up to September, 
and that from September to April provision would only be necessary 
on the average for half the numbers. Since September, however, 
nearly the full numbers have been maintained, and although a rapid 
reduction from this point would still bring down the average greatly 
for the second six months, there seems little doubt that the anticipa- 
tions of the Budget will be somewhat exceeded. The new financial 
statement will probably be made about the time these pages are in the 
hands of readers, so that there is no use guessing here, but it may be 
pointed out that as far as the current financial year is concerned the 
excess to be provided for may not be so very great, because if the 
troops remain there will be a saving in transport to bring them home, 
while the current expenses of an army of occupation are not so great 
as those of equipping and sending out an army in the first instance 
and replenishing defective stores. The real difficulty will be (1) the 
permanent increase of charges necessitated by the magnitude of the 
army of occupation in South Africa for some years to come, which 
cannot all be charged on the South African colonies, and (2) the per- 
manent increase necessitated generally by the demands to substitute a 
larger, better, and more completely equipped regular army for what 
we have hitherto had, and to improve at the same time the whole 
system of national and imperial defence. How this is to be done and 
how the funds are to be provided will try the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer next spring. 
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Exchequer Bonds.—What is an Exchequer Bond? Consols are 
tolerably well known to the public, but in view of the fact that there 
has been some borrowing lately, by means of exchequer bonds, a less 
known form of security, and that there may be more, it will probably 
interest some of the readers of the Economic Journat to see the 
ipsissima verba of one of these bonds. Much often turns on the actual 
wording of documents, and it is not going too far to affirm that some 
popular controversies, é.g., as to inconvertible paper, would have been 
prevented if the actual wording of the “ promises to pay’’ had been 
before the disputants. The following then is a copy of one of the 
exchequer bonds of last August issue which were not, however, 
actually handed over to subscribers till November 20th : 


EXCHEQUER BOND. 
Per Acts 29 Vict., Ch. 25; 52 Vict., Ch. 6; and 63 & 64 Vict., Ch. 61. 


£200. Number. 
[his bond entitles * _ 
x order, to receive the sum of Two Hunprep Pounps, on the 7th August, 
1903, together with interest thereon from the 5th of July, 1900, at the rate of 
£3 per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, on the 5th January, the 5th April 
the 5th July, and the 5th October, on presentation of the Coupons hereunto 
ttached. 


The Principal and Interest of this Bond are chargeable on the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, pursuant to section 1, sub-section (4) of the Act 
63 & 64 Vict., ch. 61, and are payable at the Bank of England. 

Lonpon, 7th August, 1900. 

(Sigd.) Francis Monarvt, 
Secretary to Her Majesty's Treasury. 


* Tf this blank is not filled in the Bond will be payable to bearer. 


The Dividend due the 5th Oct., 1909, was paid by a coupon attached to the 
crip. 


Then follow the coupons, twelve in nunber, eleven for £1 10s. each 
and the last for 10s. 10d., being for the odd period from 5th July to 
7th August, 1903. It is not necessary to copy these, as the form of 
a coupon or ticket is well known. The wording, it will be seen, makes 
quite plain that the whole of the issue is to be payable at a definite 
date in 1903. There cannot be a great amount of borrowing in this 
form, as nothing is so troublesome in finance as large amounts coming 
due at definite dates in addition to ordinary expenditure payable out 
of accruing income. 


Coal.—About three months ago the apprehensions as to a rise 
in coal were at their height, with something approaching to panic. 
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Happily the rise was arrested just about the point then reached, and 
there has been no farther excitement on the subject. Some of the 
greatest consumers, such as the gas companies, it is understood, have ac- 
cumulated stocks, and sellers and contractors are no longer able to corner 
them as they were a few months before. It cannot be said, however, 
that the coal crisis is actually over. Part of the mitigation of the 
crisis is due to the partial stoppage of some business largely dependent 
on coal, and with a renewal of activity the circumstances of crisis may 
again return. The events of the year are in any case a warning of 
change in the direction of trade currents. Shipments of steel and iron 
as well as coal are being made from the United States to Europe, and 
although there is much exaggeration in some of the accounts of the 
exports of manufactures from that country, the greater growth of 
America in production and manufacture as compared with anything 
possible to the smaller and less rapidly growing population of the 
United Kingdom is inevitable. 





Prices of Securities.— The stock markets continue to show the influence 
of the permanent rise of money. Compared with this time last year 
Consols are about 4 points less, standing about 98} instead of about 102} 
and the year has been marked by a decided fall in securities, like those 
of the ordinary shares of English railways, which have shared the fate 
of the higher gilt-edged securities. In this case much stress is laid on 
the high price of coal and raw materials as contributing to a fall in 
dividends, but the influence of dearer money has also been felt. Just 
after the Presidential elections in the United States there was a boom 
in American railway and other securities, consequent on the satisfaction 
of business men with the election of McKinley and the gain of confid- 
ence in the future, but it remains to be seen how far this rise will hold. 
For the rest, the pause in the South African settlement affects unfavour- 
ably for the moment South African issues, and thisis a cause of general 
weakness in securities, RG: 


We have received the following Labour Notes from Mr. Aves :— 


THE general conditions of employment continue satisfactory, 
although the outlook is not brightening, and for the first time since 
March, 1898, the unemployment curve published monthly by the 
Labour Department has risen above the three per cent.line. It is true 
that the upward trend of September was arrested in the following 
month, the percentage falling from 3°6 to 3:3, but the portent remains, 
for the apparent improvement is almost entirely explained by the 
abnormal conditions that had been prevailing in the Cotton Trade, 
owing to the temporary shortness of the supply of raw material. As 
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yet, however, apart from the Scottish building trades, no considerable 
decline in wages is reported, and changes are not only upwards 
but numerous. The coal-miners still secure the lion’s share of the 
advances, but the rise from tenpence to tenpence half penny an hour 
granted to the London stone-masons is noticeable in view of the 
decreases recently reported from various centres of the same trade in 
Scotland. The long spell of prosperity in the London building trades 
is, indeed, remarkable, running its course, as it does, apparently 
unaffected even by the general fluctuations in trade and employment 
that the decade has witnessed. 


DurinG the first ten months of the current year more than a 
nillion workpeople are reported as having obtained advances, averaging 
38. 94d. per head, as against less than 23,000 whose vrages fell—on an 
iverage 2s. 54d. per head. The net aggregate rise in wages throughout 
the country for this period is thus little less than £195,000 for each 
week of full work, as against £115,000 per week for the whole twelve 
months of 1899; £95,000 in 1898; and £45,000 in 1897. The pro- 

tion of the changes that have been preceded by dispute and cessation 
f work continues small and even insignificant, but satisfactory though 
this fact is, it may be noted that recent years have not severely tested 
he power of securing pacific settlements that the Employers’ Associa- 
tions and the Trade Unions may possess. That time of trial is still to 
come. 


THE alterations in the hours of labour reported are unimportant, a 
phenomenon only very partially explained by the abundance of employ- 
ment. The chief explanation lies in the fact that in those occupations 
in which there is the most serious need for a shortening of the length 
of the working-day disorganisation prevails, and that common move- 
ment is thus almost impossible. For disorganisation is apt to mean, 
not only deterioration, but helplessness. 


As was anticipated in the last number of the JourNAL, the matters 
under discussion between the Directors of the Great Eastern Railway 
and their London and suburban employees here have amicably 
settled, without stoppage of work. The most important concession 
made to the men was the abolition of the rating for a seven days’ working 
week, by which, in future, when the seventh day has to be worked, it will 
be paid for as overtime—but at the ordinary weekly rate. It is regret- 
table that the servant of the Company who acted as secretary for the 
men’s committee should have been recently dismissed for having 
joined the new local Borough Council, without having first obtained 
the permission which the rules of the service of the Company require 
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from those who thus engage in public work. On the one hand the 
charge of victimising and of unjustifiable interference with ordinary 
civic rights is being raised, while on the other is urged the necessity 
of enforcing discipline. Efforts are being made to escape from the 
impasse, but so far without success. To the onlooker it appears that, 
the rule being in force, the servant should have conformed to it, and, 
if not too late, that he should ask to be allowed to do so even now; 
but also, that the sooner the regulation is rescinded the greater will 
be the chances of future good understanding. 


Tue General Election has left labour representation in tne House 
of Commons much the same so far as numbers are concerned as it 
was before, but with a personnel considerably altered. Mr. Woods, 
the Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress, is a great loss, if only because of the representative position 
that he occupied, while it was wholesome for the House to have in 
its midst the sturdy independence of Mr. Steadman, the Secretary of 
the Barge Builders’ Trade Union. Mr. Maddison, otherwise an 
excellent labour member, ruined his chances by the extreme position he 
adopted and by the votes he recorded on the war. The most notable 
new names are those of Mr. Keir Hardie, the irreconcilable idealist 
who leads the Independent Labour Party and now rejoins the House 
of Commons as one of the members for Merthyr Tydfil, and Mr. Bell, 
the able Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
who is rapidly learning the lessons taught by a highly responsible 
position and who has recently been rendering good service to his 
Society and to the community generally by the moderating influence 
he exercised in the Taff Vale Railway dispute, and in the negotiations 
with the Great Eastern Railway Company. 


THE disastrous state of things that at present prevails at the Pen- 
rhyn slate quarries can hardly be traced to ordinary economic causes 
it is not due to questions of wages, or hours of labour, not even to the 
right of combination, as was the case in 1897: it is even doubtful 
whether to any serious extent it is due to the method by which the 
work is given out, and to the extent to which sub-contracting prevails. 
A proximate cause of the present stoppage can, it is true, be indicated : 
some of the sub-contracting sanctioned by the management has un- 
doubtedly been resented, and the expression of the resentment has led 
some of the men even to the neighbouring police-court. Their pre- 
dicament led, moreover, to the expression of a widespread sym- 
pathy on the part of their fellows, who, with undiplomatic frankness, 
demonstrated in favour of the offenders, and left their work in 
order to doso. © But this very march into Bangor, and the rapidity with 
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which some hundreds of the men are said to have left the district in 
search of employment elsewhere, a few days after the quarries were 
closed, throw considerable light on the situation, because they seem 
to show that prolonged friction, distrust, and 
rather than the grievances of the moment, lie at the root of the diffi- 
culty. 


mismanagement, 


THE management has, it is true, a difficult task, but it appears to 
be running the quarries very much after the fashion of an ill-advised 
head-master, who punishes the whole school because some of the forms 
have misbehaved. A little more confidence and friendliness on both 
sides ; a little more willingness on the part of the management to 
recognise the collective and representative rights of the men, as well 
as the obligation to pay them reasonable wages; and a little more 
strictness in dealing with sub-contractors, who are apt to become 
dangerous sources of friction, and there is every reason to believe 
that peace would again soon prevail. It may be noted that the trade 
union has had little to do with the present misunderstanding. Such 
a society as does exist is admittedly very weak. If it were stronger, 
well-managed, and frankly recognised, it is probable that there would 
be less friction, because there would be less room alike for grumbling 
ind for irresponsible action. For the moment, however, with organi- 
sation still in its infancy, the quarries are closed and some 3,000jmen 
ive out of work, while the people of Bethesda, that quiet mining 
village whose chapels are its most conspicuous feature, after the short 
spell of three years, are entering upon another period of anxiety and 
possible suffering. We may hope that unreason, hasty decisions, and 
obstinacy will not again plunge this people into the hardening misery 
of another ten months’ struggle, and that the country-side, with the 
port of Bangor, will be saved from the dislocating effects that the 
stoppage of so large an industry would involve. 

So far Mr. Aves. 


In continuation of the Report on Profit-Sharing, published by the 
Labour Department in 1894 [C. 7,458], and subsequent statements on 
the subject made in the Labour Gazette, the Labour Gazette publishes 
details bringing the information up to date. The ratio of bonus to 
wages paid on an average (including cases in which no bonus was 
paid) of sixty-five firms, with nearly 24,000 employees, was 5:4 per cent. 
in 1899, This is exactly the percentage of profit allotted to their em- 
ployees by 289 workmen’s co-operative societies (which all paid bonus) 
in 1899, with just above 24,000 employees. 





Returns obtained by the Labour Department from the principal 
co-operative societies that make and sell bread, show a rise of a 
No. 40.—VoL. x. RR 
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farthing in the price of the 4 lb loaf in September, 1900, as compared 
with June, 1900, and September, 1899. It is interesting to observe 
that the prices of wheat, both British and imported, present parallel 
movements (Labour Gazette, September, 1900, p. 259). 





Tue first two numbers of the Labour Gazette, published monthly 
by the recently created Canadian Department of Labour, effectually 
carry out the intention of the creating Act, that it ‘‘ shall contain in- 
formation regarding conditions of the labour market and kindred 


subjects.” 


Tue Bureau of Economic Research is organised for the investiga- 
tion of practical subjects in Economics, Statistics and Politics, ‘ from 
a non-partisan but progressive standpoint.” The Quarterly Bulletin 
issued by the Bureau will be devoted mainly to index-nwmbers ol 
prices of commodities, stocks, and freight rates. The first numbei 
issued (July, 1900) shows inter alia the movement of prices from year to 
year since 1878-9 by means of index-numbers based on sixty-six com- 
modities, These commodities are weighted according to the annual 
production of each in the United States; ‘a necessary precaution,” it 
is wisely considered, notwithstanding the close correspondence between 
the weighted and the simple average, of which a new and striking 
verification is afforded by these statistics. Comparison is made with 
other index-numbers, that of the Economist, Mr. Sauerbeck’s, the 
index-numbers compiled by the United States Department of Labour 
(Economic Journat, III., p. 758, VI., p. 136), and an index-number 
from Japan, compiled by Mr. Yeijiro Ono of the Bank of Japan, which, 
since the adoption of the gold standard in Japan, shows movements 
closely parallel to the index-number for the United States. The second 
number of the Bulletin presents monthly index-numbers from July, 
1896, to the date of issue. The Bureau is located at 35, Lafayette 
Place, New York. Mr. J. R. Commons, sometime of Indiana Uni- 
versity, author of a work on Distribution (reviewed in the Economic 
JouRNAL, IV., p. 684), is the Director. The subscription for the Bulletin 


is one dollar per year. 


A comMiTTEE has been appointed by the British Association to 
inquire into the economic effect of legislation regulating women’s 
labour. Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Registrar of Friendly Societies, is 
Chairman, Mr. A. L. Bowley is Secretary; the other members being 
Messrs. Chapman, Edgeworth, Flux, Price, Smart, and Mrs. J. R. 
Macdonald, whose paper on ‘‘ Labour Legislation for Women” at the 
Bradford Meeting of the Association attracted attention. 
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THE International Association for the legal protection of workers, 
to which we briefly referred in our last issue, will have its seat in 
Switzerland. The subscription for members is ten francs. Any 
country in which there are fifty members may form a national section 
and send delegates to the Committee of Direction, from six to ten 
delegates, according to the number of members in the State. The 
provisory committee appointed to organise national sections includes 
nany well-known names, ¢.g., Prof. Cauwés for France, Prof. Philip- 
powich for Austria, and for Belgium Prof. Mahaim, Secretary of the 
\ssociation (University, Liége), 


WE are asked by the Honorary Secretary of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, with reference to numerous 
nquiries received by her as to where ‘‘ Leadless Glazed’ Pottery may 
be obtained, to state that Messrs. Mortlock, of Oxford Street, have 
wranged to have on show a very large number of specimens of ware 
coated with leadless glaze, sent from the Royal Worcester Works. It 
is added, ‘‘ The ware is very beautiful and the brilliancy and variety 
f the colours leave nothing to be desired. The effects obtained are 
un object lesson to those manufacturers who tell us that the art of 
glazing without lead is still in its experimental stage.” 


WE have been asked to give publicity to the following announce- 
ment :—‘‘ The second part of the ‘ List of Private Libraries,’ compiled 
by Mr. G. Hedeler, of Leipzig, will soon be ready. It will contain 
nore than 600 important private collections of the United Kingdom, 
including swpplement to Pt. I. (U.S.A. and Canada). The happy 
possessors of libraries, with whom Mr. Hedeler has been unable to 
communicate, are requested to furnish him with a few details as to the 

tent of their treasures, and the special direction to which they devote 
themselves. By doing so, they will of course not incur any expense 
or obligation. It is obviously to the interest of bibliographical 
science that a work of this kind should be as complete as possible.”’ 


Dr. Max West has been appointed Associate Professcr of Social 
Economies in the School of Graduate Studies at the Columbian 
University, Washington. He is the author of the Inheritance Tax 
(Columbia University Studies), 1893, and several articles in 
periodicals on cognate subjects. 
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THe Hon. Carrott D. Wricut has been appointed Professor of 
Statistics and Social Economics in the School of Jurisprudence in the 
Columbian University at Washington. Space fails us to enumerate 
all Mr. Carroll Wright’s important statistical investigations. Among 
the more recent may be mentioned the ‘‘ Economic Aspects of the 
Liquor Problem” (described in the Economic Journat, vol. VIII., p.572), 
and ‘‘ Hand and Machine Labour ”’ (noticed in the Economic Journat, 
vol, IX., p. 663.) 


Dr. J. Manpetto has been appointed ordinary Professor of 
Political Economy and Finance in the Faculty of Law and Political 
Science at Presbourg. 


























RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
October, 1900. 


How far is Pauperism a necessary Element in a Civilised Community ? 
T. Mackay. 
A lax poor law absorbs population from industrial life, but “if like 
a sponge it is subjected to pressure’ by a restrictive administration, 
labour will flow freely to the points most profitable to itself. 
Elements of the Housing Problem. Mys. LetTTIcE FIsHer. 
Overcrowding still exists almost as bad as that described by the 
anonymous writer of dA Brief Inquiry . . . in 1851. Now, as then, 
many landlords are ‘‘ speculators in misery.” A review of remedial 
agencies concludes with a reference to the connection between the 
‘housing problem” and the land question. 


Famines in India. F.C. CHannina. 


Economic Theory among the Greeks and Romans. Miss EF. Simey. 


It is shown why the ancients made so little progress in political 
economy, and what progress they did make. 


Gambling and Aids to Gambling. C. E. B. Russenn and E. T. 
CampaGnac. Practicable Temperance Reforms. ReroRMER. A 
Nation of Shopkeepers. {The slow growth of the commercial spirit 
is traced from Saxon times. ] 





Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
September. 


Municipal Finance and Municipal Enterprise. Right Hon. Sir H. 

FowLerR (President). Zhe Defence Expenditure of the Empire. 
Right Hon. Sir CHartes W. Ditxe. On the Use of Ausiliary 
Curves in Statistics. W. E. SHepparp. [It is shown how to 
construct formule representing given statistics of frequency in 
cases where the ordinary methods of finite differences break down. | 
Address to the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the British 
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Association, 1900. Major P. Craicrz. [The methods, uses, and 
dangers of statistics are illustrated throughout a wide range of 
practical applications.] Price Movements in the Foreign Trade of 
France. A. W. Fuux. [A study in index numbers based on 
exports and imports.] Statistics of Wages... . (Part VII). 
The Building Trades (continued). A. L. Bowtey. 





The Contemporary Review. 
September. 


Russian Trade in China. G.CantpEron. Old Age Pensions in Denmark. 
EpItH SELLERS. 


The National Review. 
September. 
The Coal Problem. A.D, Provanp. [A new Royal Commission is 
demanded. | 
October. 


The Investor's Opportunity. W.R. Lawsoyx. [On the decline in the 
last few years of the price of first-class investment stocks.] 
History of a small Estate in Wales. Stantey Leicuron. [In- 
teresting particulars respecting an agricultural estate of 1,500 
acres.| The Sacrifice of Canada. Ernest WILLIAMs. 


The first number of the Jowrnal issued by the Department of Agricultur 

and Technical Education in Ireland (August, 1900) contains the 
Proceedings of the first meeting of the Council of Agriculture, 
which the President, Mr. Horace Plunkett, inaugurated by a 
stimulating address ; also various technical contributions, e.g., Ti 
Flax Crop and Flax-retting, by Professor Jonnson. Experiments 
on the Manurial and Mutton-producing Value of certain Foods, by 
Professor Carrouu, of the Model Farm, Glasnevin. There are 
official statistics and Notes of Memoranda on points of agricul- 
tural interest, Potato-spraying, Injurious Insects, and so forth. 


1 arterly Journal of Ee 30sto 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston) 
November. 
Recent Discussions of the Capital Concept. Frank A. FETTER. 
Dissenting from Béhm-Bawerk, J. B. Clark, Irving Fisher (apiud 
Economic Journau, Vols. VI., VII.), and rejecting the distinction 
between private and social capital, the writer proposes to define 
capital as “‘ economic wealth whose quantity is expressed in a general 
value unit.” 
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The Trusts. J. W. JENKS. 


After setting forth what is known and what requires to be known 
about trusts, the writer considers proposed remedies for admitted 
evils. 


Enterprise and Profit. Freprericx B, Hawtey. 


referring to former articles by himself and others, the author 
maintains that besides the three traditional agents of production 
there is a fourth, namely, risk, with a corresponding additional party 
to distribution, the entrepreneur. That the factor is not found in 
perfect purity in actual persons is an objection applicable to the 
eceived classification. The statement that ‘insurance is the reward 
of risk’? has obscured the subject. The keeper of a gambling-table 
is an entrepreneur, but not an insurer. Professor Clark’s elimination 
of profit presupposes a static condition more absolute than he has 
postulated. 


“We must imagine industrial society in the static condition as an auto- 
matic machine, endowed with perpetual motion and working without friction 
in an absolutely unchangeable environment.” 

Lhe Capitalisation of Public Service Corporations. Winu1am Z. Ripiey. 


Ought the total amount of stock and bonds issued to stand in a 
definite relation to the actual investment of capital in the enterprise ; 
or should capitalisation be based on earning capacity alone? This 
question is fully discussed. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
September. 
Direct Taxes under the Constitution. II. Pror. C. J. Bunnock. 
The Currency Act of March 14, 1900. Pror. J. I’. Jonnson. 


Women’s Wages in Manual Work. M. B. Hammonp. 

An analysis of the Eleventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labour (U.8.A.), entitled Work and Wages of Men, Women and Children, 
confirms the suggestion made by Mr. Sidney Webb in his article in the 
Economic JourRNAL for December, 1891, that 


“the frequent inferiority of women’s earnings is due in the main to a general 
but not invariable inferiority of productive power.” 


But the American statistics hardly bear out the judgment that 
where men and women perform the same work and do it equally 
well their wages are usually the same. It seems that where piece- 
rates are prevalent the women are inferior in the quantity produced. 
But the statistics are not easy to interpret. Where, as usual, men 
and women do not perform the same work comparison is difficult. 
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Annals of the American Academy . . . (Philadelphia). 
September. 


The Law,of the Vaiue of Money. Cuartes A. Conant. Natural 
Rights. A. INGnis Crark. 


The Yale Review (Newhaven). 


United Australia. J. H. Symon. (By one who pars magna fuit of the 
movement.) Schmoller’s Grundriss. H. W. FARNAM. Italian 
Expansion. A.G. Ketter. The Sugar Situation in the British 
West Indies. J. F. CROWELL. 





The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
September. 


The Income Tax and the National Revenue. Marx West. The Foreign 
Trade of the United States from 1820 to 1840. Worruy Putnam 
Sterns. The Modern Conditions of Agricultural Labour in 
Bohemia. KatHartnE Bement Davis. Water Rights in the Arid 
West. Ray P. TEELE. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
September. 


Opinions prématurées. Mcr. Buockx. L’ Exposition d’ Economie sociale : 
Les Sociétés coopératives de Production. M. G. DE Novvion. 
Mouvement scientifique et industriel. D. BELLET. 


October. 


Les Travaux parlementares de la Chambre des Députés (1899—1900). 
A. Liesse. L’ Exposition d@ Economie sociale: La Participation 
aux Bénéfices. M. G. pE Novuvion. Le Mouvement financier et 
commercial. M. Mcr. Faster. Revue des principales publications 
économiques de l’Etranger. Mcr. Buocx. Un Jubilé de la Caiss: 

nationale des Retraites pour la Viellesse. Par M. A. DE MALARCE. 

Ce que cotte la Paix armée et comment en finir. Frep. Passy. 


November. 


Le Probléme économique. G. DE Mouinart. Le Mouvement agricole : 
DT’ Agriculture & Exposition Universelle. L. Granpeavu. Revue 
des principales publications économiques en langue francaise. M. 
Rovuxen. Les Ouvertures de Crédit dans la Banque Moderne. 
A. E. Sayous. Lettre de Pologne. L. Domansxt. Une lecon 
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ad tirer de la faillite de la Banque Brésilienne. . . Le Cheval 
enchanté, ow Vart de multiplier & volonté la population et la vichesse 
de la France, par la souveraine vertu des calculs de pensée. FRED. 
Passy. 


Revue d'Economie Politique (Paris). 
July. 


L’ Union internationale des Enquétes économiques. P. DE MAROUSSEM. 
La faible crue du Nil en 1900. J. Brunxer. La place de Londres 
en temps de crise. A. E. Sayous. Evaluation de la fortune privée 
en France. V.TurQvuaN. 


August—September. 


L’ Enseignement primaire en France. E, Viriey. Science et Conscience 
allemandes, M. Latr. Une Expérimentation coopérative en Suisse. 
Dr. V. Toromiantz. Les grandes divisions de la Science ncono- 
mique. A. Girautt. [A study on the best method of teaching 
political economy. | 


Jahrbiicher fir National Oekonomie ... (Jena). 


August. 


Die Getreidezollpolitik Portugals seit, 1888. H. C. WaGner. Die 
Lieform der Deutschen Unfallversicherung. KR. VAN DER Boreut, 
Die Zersplitterung des Grund und Bodens im Kreise Meisenheim. 
ScHLENTHER. The number of ‘“ parcels”? has increased by some 
twenty per cent. in the last quarter of a century in a district near 
Coblentz. 


September. 


Der stidtische Anleihemarkt. ...J. Jastrow. Die Bauern des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. ... J. v. JoRDAN-RozwaDOWSKI. 


October. 


Vereinigungen der Unternehmer und Arbeiter in England. Dr. Rosext 
LieFMANN. An account of the new trades combination movement, 
initiated by Mr. E. J. Smith {referred to in the Economic Journan, 
VII., p. 506, VIII., p. 276, and IX., p. 337.) Die Bauern des 18. 
Jahrbunderts . . . (continued and concluded) J. v. Jorpan- 
Rozwapowski. In the Miscellanies K. vy. MANGoupT criticises 
current statistics of wages, W. v. Lonren those of trade. 


November. 
Dic praktische Bedeutung der deutschen Volkszahlung. FRmepricu 


Zaun. Die Kindersterblichkeit in Staat und Land. Fr. Priv- 
zinc. The question whether infant mortality is greater in town 
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or country does not admit of a general answer true of all times 
and places. For South Germany and Austria-Hungary the ‘mor- 
tality has been for some time—not for the same time—less in 
towns than countries. Die Preisentwickelung im Hamburger 
Handel in den letzten Jahren. Dr. J. Conrap. The level of 
prices, as tested by the arithmetic mean of price-ratios for 163 
articles fell slightly in 1889 as compared with the average of 
the four preceding years. 


The Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung. . .. (Berlin). 
Vol. XV., Nos. 5 and 6. 
Contains a well-informed article on the housing question in England 
by Epwarp BrEnrnsTEIN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. 
1900. No. 4. 


Zur Verteidigung der Grenznutzenlehre. Knut WicksELu. [A reply 


to objections raised by Dr. G. Cassel in his article in the Zeitschrift, 
1899, No. 3.]_ Die dem Handwerker und Kleinhiindler durch das 


Hausiergewerke beseitete Konkurenz. Dr. Eugen FriprRicHowicz. 
Deutschland’s gewerbliche Entwickelung séit dem Jahre 1882. Dr. 
J. Feira. Das Warenhiuser. G. StRESEMANN. 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung .. . (Berlin 
Heft ITI. 


Ethik und Reaktion in der Volkswirtschaft. Prof. G. Coun. 

The thesis that the ethical element in political economy is not 
scientifically reactionary is illustrated by reference to the care of the 
poor, the regulation of the Berlin Exchange, protection of trade, and 
other matters on which the author’s judgment is weighty. 


Finanz Archiv. (Stuttgart.) 17th Jahrgang. ler Band. Edited by 

G. ScHANz. 

In an elaborate article—‘‘ Ueber Matricular-und-Quotenbeitriige ” 
—Professor Béla Féldes, of Buda-Pest, discusses the important 
question of contributions towards general purposes by the component 
parts of a composite state or a confederacy. Beginning with an 
examination of the various cases of joint-contribution—amongst which 
special notice is given to the financial relations of Great Britain and 
Ireland—he passes on to the consideration of the proper standard for 
measuring the relative capacity of different districts. The result 
reached is that no perfect test can be devised. The difficulties in the 
way of estimating either property or income are forcibly stated. As 
an approximation, the ‘‘ index number,” 7.c. a judicious combination of 
the more important economic elements, is recommended. The pre- 
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paration of such index numbers is suggested as a suitable task for 
students of finance and statistics; and the author himself attempts 
the construction for the special case of Austria and Hungary. The 
article is full of information and suggestion. 

The learned editor of the journal describes the development of 
inheritance taxes in ancient Egypt and Rome, and utilising Wilcken’s 
important work on the Ostraka and the latest studies in Roman laws 
for the purpose, notices the faint traces of this form of taxation in 
the Middle Ages and traces the transition to modern times, reserving 
the further treatment of the latter for a succeeding volume. 

The documents chiefly refer to alterations in the tax system of 
Hesse. 


THE July number of the Swedish Ekonomisk Tidskrift contains a 
noteworthy article by Knut Wicksell on marginal productivity as the 
basis of distribution, in which the author recalls attention to the work 
in which Rey. P. H. Wickstead developed this idea some few years 
back. The exposition is divided into two parts, the first of which 
treats of production without capital, while the second develops capital- 
istic theory in an ingenious fashion. The September number includes 
an interesting discussion of the schemes for special taxation of depart- 
inent stores. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
September. 

La Rendita di Monopolio. G. Vauentit. TI precedenti della Riforia 
Monetaria im Austria-Ungheria. G. CRIVELLARI. La Rin- 
novazione dei Trattati di Commercio e gli Interessi della 
Provincia di Bari. A. Bertoni e A. Graziaper. Il Principio 
Economico-Morale e la Sociologia Hanno Grado di Scienze 
Autonome ? Gio. PINNAFERRA. 


October. 
La Sopravalutazione della Terra. G. Vauenti. Sul Governo degli 
Esposti. EK. Raserit. Lo Sciopero di Molinella. A. BERTOLINI. 
Contro il Dazio sul Grano. EE. Girettt. 


November. 


[Il Diritto alla terra e il Salario Territoriale. G. Vatenti. Una 
Inchiesta sui Trusts negli stati Uniti d’ America. R. Dauua VouTa. 
La Mora dei Proprietari Minimi al Pagamento Dell’imposta e le 
sue Conseguenze per la Publica Finanza. L. Nina. I Pretesi 
Pericoli della Abolizione del Dazio sul Grano. FE. Girettt. 


The August and September numbers of La Riforma Sociale (Turin) 
contain a learned and judicial disquisition on the taxation of building 
sites by Dr. Luigi Einaudi, the new Editor of the Riforma. He allows 
weight to the ‘‘productional” advantage claimed by Professor Marshall 
(cf. above, p. 496] for a tax on special site values, but not much to the 
distributional arguments which imply that the sacrifice caused by 
taxation of building sites is less than the sacrifice caused by the 
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taxation of returns to labour, whereas the right to receive rent has 
often been gained by labour. He admits that in allowing for repairs 
it would be better, instead of deducting a uniform 25 per cent. from the 
ross value, to take some account of the proportions between site and 
building values ; that vacant sites might be liable to a charge corre- 
sponding to their worth ; that a charge on owners for the compensation 
of permanent improvements would be theoretically just, though prac- 
tically insignificant. On received principles of taxation there is no 
money in the new tax (é assai poca cosa). The wider schemes con- 
nected with the names of Gossen, Mill, and Walras are discussed with 
remarkable breadth. 

The same number contains Professsor Loria’s inaugural address 
to a recent Sociological Congress—a brilliant defence of sociology. In 
an article on the hedonistic theory of value, Signor Graziadei 
answers in the negative the question whether that theory has either 
physiological or psychological basis. 


National Economy. (Monthly Journal of Social Science, 
edited by Professor CHopsky, St. Petersburg.) 
Nos. 2 (Feb.) to 6 (June), 1900. 


THis new venture has been already noticed. No. 2 contains a 
careful criticism by Professor Miklashevsky of Marx’ Labour Theory 
of Value, the positions of the third volume of ‘ Capital” being 
specially considered. There is also an article (by Dr. Oasili Solomin) 
on ‘‘John Ruskin and his Humanistic Ideas in the sphere of economic 
relations.” It attributes more influence to Ruskin than was done in 
this journal ; but perhaps the onlooker sees more of the game than 
the players. 

In the third number attention may be called to Mr. Totomianz’ 
contribution to the ‘‘ History of the Co-operative Movement in 
Austria,’ and to the discussion of the present difficulties of the 
Zeinstvos or rural councils in Russia, by G. Ijin. 

In the prospect of our own forthcoming census in the first year 
of the new century, the anonymous article in the fourth number of 
‘‘ National Economy ”’ will have special interest for English readers. 
It is on the first full Russian census of 28th January, 1897. Previ- 
ously it had not been taken on a single day, nor had it comprehended 
all the empire. 

A different kind of interest is attached to the next following 
article by Professor Herkner of Ziirich, on the Share of Woman in 
Economie Science. Harriet Martineau, Mrs. J. S. Mill, Mrs. Webb, 
Miss Collet, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Bosanquet, Lady Dilke, have their 
services duly recognized; and the workers in other lands than ours 
have their share of honour. 

Workmen’s budgets are discussed in a long paper in number 5 
(May) by Mr. Tscherbina, who continues his work in number 6 by 
discussing there the Budgets of the Peasants. The peasants’ wants 
are still satisfied in great part without payment of money ; the pro- 
portion is estimated at 45°79 in money, 54:21 by “ natural economy ” 
(the fruits of the earth and his own labour). The two articles may be 
recommended to students of Le Play in this country. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


AnpENHAM (Lorp). A Colloquy on Currency. Fifth edition. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 

[The dialogue has been prolonged so as to become a Decameron, the better to dis- 
cuss recent events, in particular the abrupt rejection of the proposals made by the 
** Wolcott’ Franco-American Commission of 1897. The author expresses his un- 
favourable opinion of this transaction 77 propria persona in the preface to the new 
edition.] 

ANDERSON (ADELAIDE). Home Work and Domestic Industries in 
England. London: Industrial Law Committee. Pp. 31. 6d. 

[The ‘* Principal Lady Inspector ’’ describes and illustrates the usage of technical 
terms—workshop, factory, domestic workshop, the regulations relating to domestic 
workshops, with other laws bearing on her subject, and the suggestions for improve- 
ment which have been put forward.] 

Brown (Nicox) and Turnpuy (CHarzes C.), A Century of Copper. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 1900. Pp. 120. 

[The expansion of the industry, the art of contraction, the uses of the metal, are 
among the subjects of this sequel. ] 

Durr (R. C.). Famines in India. Open Letters to Lord Curzon 
on Famines and Land Assessments in India. London: Kegan Paul. 
1900. 8vo. Pp. 344. 7s. 6d. 

[The Causes of Famines; Famine Insurance Grants ; Railways and Irrigation ; 
the Land Tax... .] 

GarRCKE (EMILE). The Limitations of Municipal Enterprise (a 
paper read before the National Liberal Club). London: P. S. King. 
Ep Le. 

Hirst (Francis W.), Murray (Grinpert), and Hammonp (J. L.). 
Liberalism and the Empire (three Essays). London: Burnley 
Johnson. Pp. 218. 

{[Mr. Hirst attributes to ‘“‘imperialism’’ many errors in finance. Some of 
his reflections on municipal finance had already been published in the Economic 
JOURNAL (vol. IX.). Mr, Gilbert Murray compares ‘ the exploitation of inferior 
races in ancient and modern times,” writing of the former period with the authority 
of an expert. ‘‘ Colonial and foreign policy ” is Mr. T, L. Hammond’s subject.] 

Hunter (Str Wixtuiam). A History of British India. Vol. II. 
London: Longmans. 


LeonarD (E. M.), The Early History of English Poor Relief. 
Cambridge: The University Press; New York: Macmillan. 1900. 
8vo. Pp. 368. 7s. 6d. 


MacKENZIE (Matcotm). Social and Political Dynamics. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 

NicHoutson (J. Suietp). A Treatise on Money: an Essay on 
Monetary Problems. Fifth edition. London: A. and C. Black. 1901. 

[The new edition has been brought up to date. There is appended a brief state- 
ment of the latest monetary statistics (as to production of gold, level of prices, &c.), 
and an indication of their bearing on the arguments. The author says: ‘‘ While 
still of opinion that international bi-metallism would be theoretically possible and 
advantageous provided that the preliminary conditions necessary for its establish- 


ment could be secured, it appears to me that these conditions are further than ever 
from realisation.’’] 


Norway. Edited by Konow (Sten) and Fischer (Karl). Christiania. 
626 
[Among the various aspects of Norwegian national life portrayed in this sumptu- 


us volume finance, banking, industry, commerce, and other economic categories 
have their due place.] 
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RicHARDsoN (R.). Coutts & Co., Bankers. Memorials of a Family 
distinguished for its Public Services. London: Stock. 1900. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SHarpe (R. R.), editor. Calendar of Letter-books of the City of 
London. Vol. IJ., Letter-book A, cirea A.D. 1275—1298. Vol IL, 
Letter-book B, cirea A.D. 1275—1312. London. 1899, 1900. Printed 
by order of the Corporation. Imp. 8vo. Pp. 259, 320. 


WuitmoreE (C. A.). Municipal London, 1900. London: A. & C, 
Black. Pp. 90. 

[A history of the growth of London government, with an explanation of the 
London Government Act of 1899.] 


Apams (Brooks). America’s Economic Supremacy. New York : 
Macmillan Co. 1900. 12mo. Pp. 230. $1.25. 


AMERICAN Economic Association. Essays in Colonial Finance by 
Members of the American Economic Association. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1900. 8vo. Pp. 303. $1.50 


AnitcHKkow (M.). War and Labour. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1900. 8vo. Pp. xii, 578. $65. 


Arkinson (Epwarp). The Prevention of Loss by Fire. Boston: 
Damrell and Upham. Pp. 99. 

[A full description is given by the secondary title : ‘‘ Fifty Years’ Record of Factory 
Mutual Insurance based on thirty-five years’ personal experience, with suggestions 
for the protection of cities from conflagrations, by Edward Atkinson, LL.D., Ph.D. 
(President Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co.’’] 

Cannon (J. G.). Clearing Houses. Their History, Methods, and 
Administration. New York: Appleton. 1900. 8vo. Pp. xiv, 383. 


$2:50. 
CoLoniAL Finance, Essays tn. Vol. I., No. 3. By Members of 
the American Economic Association. New York: Macmillan Co. 
Conant (C. A.). The United States in the Orient: The Nature of 
the Economic Problem. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


Guasson (W. H.). History of Military Pension Legislation in the 
United States (Columbia University Studies). New York: Macmillan 
Co. London: P. 8. King. 

[An account of American military pension system which since the end of the 
Civil War has cost ‘‘ about two and a half millions of dollars”; with criticism and 
suggestions for improvement. ] 

Jenks (J. W.). The Trust Problem. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
1900. 12mo. Pp. 281. $1. 


Merriam (C, E.). History of Theory of Sovereignty since Rousseau 
(Columbia University Studies). New York: Macmillan Co. London : 
P. S. King. 1900. 

[A brief sketch of the theory prior to Rousseau precedes the study of anti 
revolutionary developments.] 

Spank (C. B.), America’s Working People. New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1900. 8vo. 1.285. 

[Papers reprinted from the Outlook, with corrections ; based on personal observa 
tions. | 
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AsHuey (W. J.). Histoire et doctrines économiques de |’ Angleterre. 
Tome IT. La fin du moyen ige. Traduit sur la 3° édition anglaise, 
revue par l’auteur. Paris: Giard et Briere. 1900. 8vo. 10 fr. 

GipE (C.). La co-opération. Conférences de propagande. Paris : 
Larose. 1900. 8vo. Pp. vii, 314. 7 fr. 

[Reprint of articles. ] 

PENSIONS OUVRIERES, COMMISSION DES. Rapport sur les Travaux 
de la Commission. 1900. Bruxelles. Pp. 273. 

(Contains a summary of the present position of old age insurance in Belgium, 
vnd in all the principal European countries and New Zealand, as well as the prin- 
tipal legislative proposals in these countries. It also contains the recommendations 
the Belgian Commission as to the advisability and proper scope of State inter 
vention. ] 

Say (Léon). Les finances de la France sous la troisiéme répub- 
lique. Tome III. Paris: C. Lévy. 1900. S8vo. Pp. vii, 699. 
7.50 fr. 

Sayous (AnpRE E.). De la Création en Suisse d’une Banque 
Centrale d’imission. Paris: Rousseau. Pp. 73. 

TRAVAIL, OFFICE DU, Royaume de Belgique. ‘‘ Les Industries a 
Domicile en Belgique.” 1900. Bruxelles. Pp. 457. 

[This is a second volume of a series of Reports on various home industries which 
ire being published by the Belgian Labour Department. It contains three Reports, 
viz., on linen weaving, by M. E. Dubois, on straw plaiting, by M. M. Ansiaux, and 
mn boot and shoe making by Baron C. Gillés de Pélichy, all fully illustrated with 
maps, diagrams, and views. ] 


ApLER (Dr. GeorG). Die Zukunft der Sozialen frage. Jena: 
G. Fischer. 1900. 


Betow (G. von). Das iiltere deutsche Stiidtewesen und Biirger- 
thum. Bielefeld: Velhagen u. Klasing. 1898. 8yo. Pp. 136, and 
6 Kunstbeilagen u. 134 anthent. Abbildgn. 3 m. 
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